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PBEFATORY  NOTICES  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


It  wm  with  some  reluctance  that  I  undertook  the  task  of  translai- 
ing  the  following  work  for  extensive  circulation  in  a  popular  shape. 
Its  tone,  80  much  less  decidedly  protestant  than  that  of  the  ''  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  made  me  doubtful  how  far  it  might  not  cool 
down  those  feelings  of  honest  indignation  against  the  popedom  which 
Dr.  Merle  D'A  dbign^'s  work  is  so  well  fitted  to  inspire.  Still  I  felt 
great  confidence  in  the  impression  to  be  produced  by  an  authentic  nar- 
rative of  facts,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  labour  of  trans- 
lating has  given  me  with  Professor  Ranke's  pages,  confirms  me  in 
the  conviction  that  the  extensive  circulation  of  them  in  English  is 
likely  to  be  safe  and  useful. 

The  natural  impression  produced  by  a  perusal  of  this  History  of 
the  Popes  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  certainly  that 
felt  by  Francis  Vettori  of  Florence,  when  contemplating  the  pope- 
dom three  hundred  years  ago.  "  He  who  attentively  considers,"  says 
he,  "  the  Gospel  (la  Icgge  evangelica),  will  see  that  the  pontiffs,  albeit 
they  bear  the  title  of  Christ's  vicar,  have  brought  in  a  new  reli- 
gion, WHICH  has  nothing  OF  ChRIST  IN  IT  BUT  THE  NAME.* 

Yet  so  creditable  to  the  popedom  has  Professor  Ranke's  work 
been  thought  by  its  adherents,  that  they  have  hailed  its  appearance 
as  a  triumph  to  their  cause  ! 

Such  persons  cannot,  like  the  Florentine,  have  attentively  considered 
the  Goepel.  Were  the  popedom  a  natural  development  of  evangeli- 
cal Christianity,  did  the  lives  of  the  popes  purely  reflect  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  would  not,  when  they  had  the  power  to  shed  blood, 
have  been  the  bloody  persecutors  of  those  who  clung  to  the  Scriptures ; 
they  would  not,  in  these  days  of  their  comparative  impotence,  be  the 
yimlent  enemies  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible. 

To  most  readers,  the  extreme  moderation  which  marks  the  follow- 
ing history,  will  rather  deepen  the  impression  that  the  persons  whose 
characters  it  so  graphically  and  authentically  delineates,  were  impos- 
tors on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  he  must  have  a  perverted  mind  indeed, 
who  can  see  Christ  in  the  profligacy  of  an  Alexander,  the  warlike 
ambition  of  a  Julius,  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  a  Leo,  the  profane 
swearing  of  an  Adrian,  the  fierce  bigotry  and  drunken  vehemence  of 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  10. 
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a  Paul,  the  gloomj  fanaticism  of  a  Pius,  not  to  speak  of  those  who, 
while  they  professed  to  be  burdened  with  the  chief  care  of  the  world's 
salvation)  dribbled  away  life  in  political  intrigues,  in  building  palaces, 
laying  out  gardens,  and  contriving  paltry  schemes  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  nephews.  Some  popes  were,  unquestionably,  men  of 
no  ordinary  genius.  Sixtus  Y.,  for  example,  was  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing and  executing  vast  and  original  designs.  But  these,  together 
with  his  decision  of  purpose,  his  oriental  barbarism,  and  unwincing 
cruelty,  remind  us,  not  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  of  Ali  Pacha,  to  whom, 
besides,  he  seems  to  have  borne  no  small  personal  resemblance. 

That  any  men  should  see  the  claims  of  the  popedom  confirmed  by 
such  an  exhibitition  of  character,  is  marvellous  indeed.  Yet  their 
case  i^  but  a  fulfilment  of  the  woe  denounced  on  those  who  *^  receive 
not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  saved."  God  sends  them 
'^stroi^  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."  In  perfect  consistency 
with  the  ^*  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,"  which  was  to  attend  the 
great  apostasy,  we  find  that  not  a  few  of  its  chiefe  have  been  men  of 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive  qualities,  and  some  possessed  of  reli- 
gious sentiments  that  have  made  them  appear  as  <^  angels  of  light"  to 
the  deceived.* 

The  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  author  has  traversed  a 
period  of  history  so  fraught  vnth  events  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
utmost  intensity  of  feeling  from  every  honest  protestant,  may  be 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  mere  religious  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  too  true  that  *^  innumerable  symptoms  appear  of  a  pre- 
vailing disposition  to  contemplate  tlie  doctrines  of  popery  vnth  less 
disgust,  and  to  witness  their  progress  vnth  less  alarm  than  has  ever 
been  known  since  the  Reformation.  All  the  zeal  and  activity  are  on 
one  side,  and  while  every  absurdity  is  retained,  and  every  pretension 
defended,  which  formerly  drew  upon  popery  the  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence of  all  enlightened  Christians,  we  should  be  ready  to  conclude, 
from  the  altered  state  of  public  feeling,  that  a  system  once  so  obnox- 
ious had  undergone  some  momentous  revolution.  We  seem,  on  this 
occasion  to  have  interpreted,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  injunction  of 
^  hoping  all  things,  and  believing  all  things.'  We  persist  in  main- 
taining that  the  adherents  of  popery  are  materially  changed,  in  con- 
tradiction to  their  express  disavowal ;  and  while  they  make  a  boast 
of  the  in&llibility  of  their  creed,  and  the  unalterable  nature  of  their 
religion,  we  persist  in  the  belief  of  its  having  experienced  we  know 
not  what  melioration  and  iraprovement."t  Such  are  the  words  in 
which  the  eloquent  Mr.  Hall  deplored  this  indifierenoe  in  1823,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  our  author  largely  partook  of  it  during 
the  composition  of  his  work.     His  pre&ce  to  the  first  volume,  writ- 

*  In  Ttily  the  Popes  could  only  prompt  cmelty  finm  a  distance ;  they  could 
not,  like  St.  Dominic,  see  with  their  own  eyes  an  order  enforced  by  which  fourscore 
persons  were  beheaded,  and  four  hundred  burnt  alive.  See  Quarteriy  Review,  vol 
vi.  p.  S21. 

t  The  works  of  Robert  Hall,  A.M.,  voL  ir.  p.  227. 
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tea  about  twenty  yean  ago,  shows  that  he  was  then  conyinoed  thai 
the  popedom,  no  longer  formidable,  might  be  considered  as  nothing 
miwe  than  one  of  the  petty  monarchies  of  Europe.  Hence,  in  treat- 
ing of  its  histoiy,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  well  to  avoid  perpe- 
tuating irritation  by  revinng  old  feuds,  tearing  open  old  aorea,  repeat- 
ing tales  of  superstition,  imposture,  and  bloodshed,  beyond  idiat  was 
abedately  necessary ;  and  to  this  he  must  further  have  been  urged  by 
the  ungraciousness  of  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  a  protestant,  resid- 
ing in  Italy,  lying  under  numerous  obligations  to  members  of  the 
Roman  diurch  for  access  to  important  sources  of  information,  and 
constantly  receiving  those  courtesies,  which  in  some  Romanists  flow 
from  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  in  others  from  the  calculations  of 
an  interested  policy. 

But  that  the  author  s  former  impressions  of  the  impotency  and  in- 
significance of  the  popedom  have  undergone  a  total  change,  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  above-mentioned  preface  with  the  conclusion 
to  the  third  edition  of  volume  third  of  the  German,  or  volume  second 
of  Uus  edition.  Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  had  he  written  all  along 
under  the  same  conviction  of  the  present  vigour  and  ubiquity  of  the 
popedom's  influence,  its  character  as  a  religious  imposture  would  have 
pressed  itself  much  more  upon  his  regard  ? 

Be  it  remarked,  too,  that  his  object  was  rather  to  present  a  series 
of  individual  portraits,  in  the  highest  degree  original,  rich,  and  various  ; 
to  illustiate  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  civil  government  of  the  popes  in  Italy,  than  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  apostasy,  for  the  vindication  of  God's  honour,  the 
defeuce  of  truth,  and  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  the  author  s  endeavour,  likewise,  to  illustrate  what 
was  least  known  to  protestant  readers,  and  that  by  opening  up  fresh 
mines  of  materials,  chiefly  Roman  catholic  and  Italian. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  state  of  things  had  been  reversed,  that  all 
that  Professor  Ranke  communicates  relating  to  the  individual  cha- 
racters of  the  popes,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical administration  in  Italy,  was  already  well  known,  and  that  his 
rich  and  previously  inaccessible  materials  presented  hitherto  unknown 
details  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy  and  Spain — on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  the  difierent  coun- 
tries of  Europe  ~  on  the  desolations  of  the  Thirty-years  war  in  Ger- 
many—on the  invasions  of  the  Palatinate  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  his 
treacheries  and  cruelties  to  his  own  Reformed  subjects — that  the 
author,  moreover,  had  been  obliged  to  protestant  friends  and  autho- 
rities for  his  materials,  and  had  worked  them  into  shape  amid  pro- 
testant sympathies  and  prepossessions,  and  how  very  different  would 
have  been  the  tone  of  his  work,  how  much  more  lively  the  indigna- 
tion produced  by  it. 

Yet  all  that  well-known  history  of  fraud,  oppression,  and  cruelty, 
remains  unshaken  as  before.     Nothing  will  be  found  here  to  invali- 
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date  a  angle  page  of  it.  The  blood  of  the  slain  sends  forth  as  loud 
a  cry  as  erer  from  the  ground  that  drank  it  in,  was  scorched  by  the 
flames  that  consumed  them,  or  whitened  by  their  bones  where  they 
sank  and  died  while  fleeing  from  the  oppressor.  No  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced on  the  popes  can  stifle  or  arrest  that  cry.  *'  The  wonderful 
and  monstrous  system  wliich,  in  the  dark  ages,  was  substituted  for 
the  religion  of  Christ,"  continues  as  ever  to  be  ^'  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  human  genius,  human  wickedness,  and  human  weakness, 
that  was  ever  reared."*  Nay,  this  very  history  of  the  popes  of  two 
whole  centuries,  which  were  ushered  in  with  the  revivid  of  learning 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  the  word  of  God  from  its 
long  concealment,  a  history  composed  almost  entirely  from  accounts 
left  by  Roman  catholics  and  Italians,  who  wrote  beyond  the  reach  of 
protcstant  witnesses  to  control  or  refute  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
eulogy  when  they  chose  to  indulge  it,  only  illustrates  the  above  de- 
scription, and  confirms  the  more  awful  one  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  author  makes  no  allusion  to  apocalyptic  views  of  the  popedom. 
These,  however,  are  perliaps  only  the  more  strikingly  illustrated  by 
his  labours.  In  proof  of  this,  the  reader  may  turn  to  Mr.  Elliot's 
Horm  Apocalypticofy  particularly  to  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  of  that  now  well-known  work.  There  he  vrill  find,  too,  that 
even  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Professor  Ranks  has  not  exhausted 
all  the  materials  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  history  of . 
the  Popes,  and  that  that  history  acquires  a  fre^h  interest  when  viewed 
as  a  fulfilment  of  those  Scriptures,  not  one  tittle  of  which  was  to  pass 
away  till  all  was  fulfilled. 

•  (Quarterly  Reriew,  vol.  vi.  p.  317. 
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OBIOINAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  POPEDOM 

Bt  J.  H.  MERLE  D'AUBIGN^,  D.  D. 


The  History  of  the  Popes  of  the  16th  and  17th 
CENTURIES,  by  Leopold  Ranke,  has  no  need  of  an  in- 
troduction. It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  historical  works  of  our  time,  and  its  author  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  historians.  Accordingly,  on 
being  asked  to  write  a  preface  to  that  work,  my  first 
thought  was  to  decline  the  task.  Afterwards,  however, 
I  resolved  to  undertake  it,  conceiving  that  I  should 
thus  find  an  opportunity,  such  as  had  not  otherwise 
fiallen  in  my  way,  of  giving  my  views  on  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  popedom,  which,  in  a  work  published 
against  my  History  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
put  forward  as  calculated  to  establish  the  divine  origin 
of  the  papal  system.^     I  felt  happy,  besides,  to  seize 

1  La  Papaut^  consid^r^  dans  son  originc  et  son  d^rcloppcment  au  moycn  age, 
on  r6ponao  aux  allegations  de  M.  Merle  d'Aubigii6  dans  ion  Hittoire  de  la  Refor- 
maiUm  au  l^me  tieeU  par  Tabbd  C.  M.  Magnin,  Dr.  en  Th^logio.  Gendve,  1840. 
[The  Popedom  considered  in  its  origin  and  its  deyelopmcnt  in  the  middle  age,  or 
Reply  to  the  allegations  of  M.  Merie  d'Aubignd  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  16th  century,  by  the  abb6  C.  M.  Magnin,  D.D.  Genera,  1840.]  A  later 
baa  appeared  in  Paris. 
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BO  natural  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  esteem  for 
the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  the  Popes. 

The  qualities  that  distinguish  him  as  an  historian 
are  already  known  to  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
so  that  I  may  dispense  with  pointing  them  out.  Mr. 
Ranke  has  a  manner  of  his  own;  he  writes  with  spirit, 
his  narrative  is  full  of  life  and  interest,  his  researches 
are  conscientious  and  profound.  The  importance  of 
the  docimients  on  which  his  labours  have  been  be- 
stowed is  universally  admitted;  these  documents  have 
been  hitherto  unknown  even  to  Italian  historians,  so 
that  Mr.  Ranke's  writings  possess  a  certain  charm  of 
novelty  which  warmly  interests  the  reader. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  together  with  some  notable 
excellencies,  they  have  also  some  defects.  One  might 
object  that  he  has  not  always  carefully  scrutinized  the 
authorities  he  has  made  use  of;  that  among  these  there 
might  be  found,  for  example,  party  writings,  in  which 
no  confidence  could  be  placed.  The  remark  may  have 
been  made  in  Germany  or  in  England,  that  his  history, 
with  all  its  excellencies,  does  not,  nevertheless,  form 
an  historical  whole ;  that  it  is  rather  a  beautiful  frag- 
ment than  a  beautiful  whole.  But  how  can  we  expect 
perfection — are  there  not  spots  in  the  very  sun? 

I  do  not  enter  into  these  various  criticisms.  I  have  no 
desire  even,  in  this  introduction,  to  start  on  a  parallel 
course  to  that  of  Mr.  Banke.  Bather  would  I  transport 
myself  into  quite  a  different  sphere.  If  every  volume 
launched  before  the  public  ought  to  join  utile  dulci. 
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I  leave  the  dvlce,  the  interesting^  to  Mr.  Ranke ;  he 
understands  it  better  than  I  do^  and  I  am  content,  very 
obscurely,  to  work  out  a  little  of  the  useful. 

If  there  be  any  one  quality  that  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes Mr.  Ranke,  it  is  his  impartiality.  It  will  be 
seen  from  his  preface  that  he  thinks  he  may  be  more 
impartial  as  a  Protestant  and  a  German  than  were  he 
an  Italian  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  seeing  that  these  must 
be  easily  carried  away  by  personal  prepossessions  and 
antipathies.  This  is  very  true ;  but  may  not  even  the 
law  of  impartiality  be  carried  too  far?  If  one  makes 
such  an  eflfort  to  avoid  inclining  towards  the  left,  will 
not  the  result  be  that,  without  intending  it,  we  shall 
incline  too  far  towards  the  right?  Beyond  doubt  such 
and  such  a  protestant  historian  of  our  day,  (Hurter, 
for  example,  in  his  History  of  Innocent  HI.)  by  striving 
to  be  impartial,  has  become  very  partial,  but  in  quite 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  which  he  dreaded. 

Now  is  it  so  with  Mr.  Ranke  ?  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing so;  I  make  no  assertion.  But  what  may  have 
given  room  for  the  charge  brought  against  him  in  this 
respect,  is  that  the  History  of  the  Popes  has  been  trans- 
lated and  recommended  in  France  by  the  most  decided 
papistical  doctors. 

The  translator,  M.  de  St.  Cheron,  looks  upon  Mr. 
Ranke  as  an  apologist  of  the  papacy.  "  Mr.  Ranke,*' 
he  says  in  his  preface,  **  guards  and  defends  the  Church 
and  its  heads  against  unjust  attacks  and  multiplied 
slanders,  intelligently  appreciates  their  position,  their 
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mission^  their  duties^  <fec.  Mr.  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Papacy  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  than  M. 
Le  Maistre's  book,  du  Pape,  (on  the  Pope,)  which  has 
so  many  charms  for  a  (Roman)  Catholic/* 

The  journal  that  enjoys  most  credit  of  those  devoted 
to  the  papal  system  in  France,  V  Universite  CcUholigue, 
is  of  a  like  opinion  with  M.  de  St.  Cheron.  ^  Ranke,** 
it  says,  *^  speaks  for  the  most  part  of  the  popes  of  whom 
he  treats,  with  esteem,  one  might  say  sometimes  with 
affection;**  and  at  another  place,  ^^Ranke  has  been 
accused  in  Germany  of  writing  history  from  a  catholic 
point  of  view,  and  his  work  produces,  it  is  said,  in  this 
respect,  much  effect  in  England.**^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  admiration  of  the  Popedom, 
and  even  of  the  Jesuits,  spoken  of  by  M.  Cheron  and 
the  Univernt^,  is  something  very  subjective,  and  that 
this  admiration  being  very  strong  in  themselves,  they 
have  too  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  it  existed  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  book  which  thej  translated  or 
which  they  read.  There  are  not  wanting,  for  all  that, 
passages  in  the  History  of  the  Popes,  which  betoken 
an  impartial  yet  sincere  Protestant.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  French  translation  has  been 
convicted  by  a  Paris  journal,  le  Semeur,  of  a  jmus 
fraud,  a  manifest  infidelity,  in  the  translation  of  a  very 
important  passage.  In  fine,  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Paris  have  believed  Mr.  Ranke  as  near  Rome  as 


1  Uniyenitd  CathoUque,  Jain  1837. 
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Mr.  Hnrter^  his  German  History^  DeuUche  Oeschichte, 
the  title  of  which  has  been  changed  in  England^  and 
which  is  called  there  very  impropeily.  The  History  of 
the  Reformation,  may  convince  them  that  they  are 
grossly  mistaken,  and  that  Mr.  Ranke  is  a  man  of  fieur 
greater  reach  of  mind  than  the  historian  of  Innocent  III. 
Accordingly,  I  avow  my  respect  for  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Mr.  Ranke  contemplates  his  subject  and 
for  his  individuality,  but  I  willingly  odd,  since  I  have 
been  asked  to  do  so,  that  my  own  individuality  would 
have  led  me  to  treat  the  History  of  the  Popes  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
popes  themselves  and  of  their  partisans,  the  doctrinal 
side  of  the  papacy  is  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  and 
so  ought  it  to  be  regarded  in  our  eyes.  As  the  pope 
openly  professes  being  the  representative  of  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  earth,  one  must  either  cast  himself  at  his 
feet,  or  reject  him  as  a  usurper  and  a  blasphemer;  I 
avow  that  here  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  com- 
promise (juste  milieu).  Time,  a  few  generations,  or 
even  a  few  years,  may  suffice  to  legitimate  a  new  race 
of  kings;  but  even  thousands  of  years  could  give  no 
such  sanction  to  him  who  puts  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  Ejng  eternal.  To  write  the  history  of  the  popes 
as  I  would  write  the  history  of  the  kings  of  France  or 
England,  is  what  would  seem  to  me  an  impossibility. 
Never  could  I  cease  seeing  in  the  pope,  first  and  fore- 
most, one  who  usurps  the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  tramples  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
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The  popedom  may  be  attacked  from  different  points 
of  view:  the  two  most  important  of  these  are  Catho- 
licism and  evangelicism. 

Two  great  systems,  in  point  of  fact,  held  sway  in  the 
Church  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 

1st.  The  evangelical,  which  is  the  primitive  system, 
but  which  extends  only  to  the  conmiencement  of  the 
second  century.  Then  the  Word  of  Gt)d  reigned  su- 
preme, and  a  Uving  faith  in  the  grace  which  that  word 
proclaims,  was  regarded  as  entirely  sufficient  for  saving 
the  sinner;  but  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  second 
century,  the  void  left  in  the  Church  by  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  invasion  of  the  house  of  God  by 
the  human  element,  brought  about  a  general  alteration 
in  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the  Church,  and  a 
great  crisis  ensued. 

2d.  Then  began  the  catholic  or  episcopal  system;  it 
was  not  till  later,  no  doubt,  that  the  episcopate  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  necessary,  divinely-instituted 
form  of  Christian  society;  it  was  not  till  later  that 
communion  with  an  episcopate  connected  with  the 
apostles  by  an  unbroken  succession,  was  required  as  a 
condition  of  salvation;  but  dating  from  the  second  cen- 
tury these  ideas  began  to  take  shape,  and  the  congre- 
gational episcopate  of  Ignatius  prepared  the  way  for 
the  hierarchical  episcopate  of  Cyprian.  That  system, 
with  some  shades  of  difference,  prevailed  in  the  Church 
down  to  about  the  eighth  century. 

3d.  It  was  about  this  epoch  that  the  third  system. 
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that  of  ihe  popedom,  began.  It  had  long  been  in  pro- 
gress,  and  the  pride  of  the  popes  fondly  dreamed  of 
Bovereigntj.  Then  it  was  that  the  chuich  of  the  West, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  chief  to  govern  it,  ihat  immense 
hierarchy,  at  once  secular  and  religious,  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  period, 
admitted  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  CatJu>licwn  passed 
into  JRomamtm^  and  the  nwnarchical  regimen  took  the 
place  of  the  aristocratical  that  had  preceded  it. 

These  three  systems,  which  followed  each  other  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  have  divided  Christendom  ever 
once  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians  are  now  ranged 
under  one  or  other  of  these  three  forms. 

All  reformed  Christians,  among  whom  are  to  be 
found  the  evangelical  members  of  the  episcopal  churches 
of  England  and  America,  hold  of  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem. 

The  churches  of  the  East,  and  the  high  church  party 
in  the  church  of  England,  hold  of  the  catholic  system. 

The  Romanists  and  the  Tractarians  hold  of  the 
papigtical  system. 

To  leave  the  third  of  these  systems  for  the  second, 
amounts  at  most  to  a  half  reformation;  and  I  need  not 
say  that  the  first  of  the  three  has  all  my  sympathies ; 
notwithstanding,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  am  will- 
ing to  confine  myself  to  some  objections  to  the  third 
system,  drawn  firom  sources  supplied  by  the  second. 
In  point  of  fiact  it  is  chiefly  in  tradition,  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Catholic  period,  that  the  partisans  of  the 
popedom  seek  their  arguments;  this  is  what  Dr.  Mag- 
nin  in  particular  has  done  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pope- 
dom; I  must  go  down  accordingly  into  a  field  which 
is  not  mine,  reserving  to  myself,  however,  liberty  to 
return  to  the  ground  which  is  properly  mine,  at  the 
close  of  this  introduction.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  papist  cannot  keep  his  ground  at  the  catholic  point 
of  view;  how  much  less  then  at  the  evangelical  point 
of  view! 

Mr.  Ranke  says  a  few  words  in  his  first  chapter  on 
the  original  sources  of  the  popedom,  but  does  not  dwell 
on  the  subject  at  any  length;  he  merely  points  to  it  as 
an  utterly  baseless  pretension,  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
had  a  universally  acknowledged  primacy. 

In  the  first  book  of  my  History  of  the  Reformation, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  note  the  main  sources  of  the 
papal  hierarchy,  and  not  wishing  to  repeat  here  what 
I  have  said  there,  I  would  simply  refer  the  reader  to 
that  work.  It  is  the  considerations  I  presented  then 
that  have  been  attacked  by  the  Roman  catholic  doctor 
above  mentioned,  in  his  work  on  the  Popedom;  he 
states,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  read  more  of  my  work 
than  that  first  book,  being  but  the  fourth  part  of  the 
first  volume  I  I  know  not  whether  the  pope,  or  some 
other  of  his  superiors,  has  forbidden  his  reading  the 
rest;  there  is,  however,  not  a  little  on  the  papacy  ques- 
tion in  the  other  books  as  well. 
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I  look  upon  the  purelj  human  origin  of  the  pope- 
dom as  BO  important  a  hct  that  I  take  the  libertf  to 
insist  upon  it,  and  thus  to  extend  the  few  lines  which 
have  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Popes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  popedom  is  a  fact  the  present  existence  of  which 
is  owned  at  once  by  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  but 
there  is  this  grand  difference  betwixt  its  partisans  and 
its  adversaries — 

The  latter  affirm  that  the  popedom  has  gradually 
grown  out  of  circumstancespurely human,  and  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  a  great  aberration  from  what  is  right. 

The  former  maintain  that  it  was  given  by  God  along 
with  the  gospel  itself. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  friends  of  Rome  do  in  order 
to  prove  their  assertion?  Excepting  the  passage, 
*'Thou  art  Peter,*'  &c.,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  question  about  the  pope,  or  Rome,  or 
spiritual  supremacy,  of  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Sorbonne  doctor,  Elias  Dupin,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  gave  a  very  different  meaning  from  that 
attributed  to  it  by  Roman  divines,^  and  for  which  I 
would  refer  to  ancient  or  modem  writings,'  these  divines 
rest  precisely  on  those  human  circumstances  which 
eipUin,  quite  naturally,  the  origin  of  the  popedom, 
and  insist  on  coneiuding  from  them  that  it  is  of  divine 
institution.     Their  reasoning  might  thus  seem  specious 

iDa  Pin,  Bo  antiqiut  eod.  DiBcipUiUL    De  primatu  Petri,  cap.  L  f  1. 
•  See  SmmAiie,  Blondel,  Baor,  Boet,  Se. 

e 
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to  minds  that  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it;  but  a 
moment's  examination  suffices  to  make  it  bear  the  con- 
trary way. 

In  this  question  it  is  of  importance  that  we  distin- 
guish the  Eiist  from  the  West.  The  pretensions  of 
Rome  were  never  admitted  by  the  East^  but  they  have 
been  and  still  are  recognised  in  a  part  of  the  West. 
I  conmience  with  the  latter. 


THE  WEST. 

What  were  the  human  and  natural  circumstances  to 
which  Home  in  the  West  owes  its  present  primacy? 

I. — The  church  of  Rome,  like  every  other  church, 
exercised  ecclesiastical  authority  within  itself.  Thus 
Theodotus  having  said  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  that  Jesus  was  man  but  that  he 
was  not  Ood,^  the  church  exconmiunicated  him.  Such 
facts  were  of  ordinary  occurrence;  they  took  place  in 
all  the  churches.  Nevertheless,  who  will  doubt  that 
Rome  took  advantage  of  them  in  times  of  old,  in  order 
to  establish  her  supremacy,  when  we  see  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  such  facts  that  it  is  made  to  rest  in  part  at 
the  present  day  by  her  defenders?'  At  this  rate  there 
would  be  as  many  popes  and  popedoms  in  Christendom 
as  there  are  churches  and  bishops. 

1  Epi|Aaa.  HsDres.  Ut. 
>  La  TupKoM,  pw  le  doctenr  Mignin,  p.  44. 
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n. — ^According  to  the  belief  of  OhriBtiati  antiqtiity, 
the  bishops  foimed  a  bodj  of  themselyes,  in  fruch  sort 
that  although  each  of  them  was  specially  established 
over  certain  places,  the  interests  of  the  church  at  large 
were  confided  to  the  vigilance  of  the  whole.     The  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutions  declare^  that  ''the  uni- 
versal episcopacy  is  committed  to  all/'  and  Cyprian 
sayE^  that  if  any  one  of  this  college  shall  fisdl  into  a 
heresy,  let  the  rest  see  to  it.'     This  was  what  was  done 
by  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  and  he  was  con- 
sequently called  the  ''great  steward  of  souls,  the  phy- 
sician for  the  maladies  from  which  the  church  is  suflfer- 
ing,  a  man  who  is  very  careful  of  all  the  churches/  and 
such  that  no  one  was  held  in  more  respect  throughout 
the  West/''     This  was  done  also  by  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Samosata,  and  hence  he  was  called  ''a  man  such  as 
that  none  other  could  give  better  coimsels  in  church 
affairs,  the  watchful  president,  the  common  father  of 
the  churches/*'     What!  a  bishop  of  Samosata  called 
the  common  father,   the  president  of  the  churches! 
Fancy  but  these  titles  given  to  a  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
figure  what  airs  of  triumph  the  Roman  catholic  doc- 
tors would  then  assume  I     What  was  done  by  Eusebius 
and  Athanasius  many  other  bishops  did  too.     Would  it 
not  be  surprising  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone  should 
not  do  it?     But  strange  to  say,  he  has  the  arrogance 
to  conclude,  from  that  intervention  common  to  all,  in 


1  Lib.  tL  c.  14.     s  £p.  67.     *  SubTeniunt  cnierL       «  nd^m  rZt  UsAii#<wt. 
>  Baul.  Epp.  66,  69,  82.  «  BaaiL  Epp.  138,  ^m. 
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fevour  of  his  own  primacy,  of  his  pretended  privilege ; 
and,  forther,  this  is  what  his  defenders,  one  after 
another,  have  done  to  the  present  day. 

Let  us  advert  to  one  of  the  facts  on  which  the  pope- 
dom rests  its  pretensions/  Faustinas,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
seeing  Marcianus,  bishop  of  Aries,  fall  into  the  heresy 
of  the  Novatians,  wrote  about  it  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome;  so  that 
we  see  those  two  bishops  put  on  the  same  level.  Cyp- 
rian moves  first  in  the  matter;  he  writes  to  his  brother 
Stephen  what  he  ought  to  do.*  '^  It  belongs  to  us  to 
see  to  it/*  says  he,  ''  to  us  who  hold  the  balance  for 
governing  the  Church.'**  If  Cyprian  asks  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  write  to  the  Gauls,  and  thus  to  concur  in 
the  denunciation  of  Marcianus,  far  firom  founding  his 
request  on  any  prerogative  belonging  to  Rome,  he  founds 
it,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  idea  of  the  universal  epis- 
copate of  all.  He  reminds  Stephen  not  that  he  is 
head  of  the  church,  but  that  the  priesthood  is  a  body 
attached  by  the  cement  of  fraternal  concord^  in  such  a 
manner  that,  should  any  member  of  this  college  rend  the 
flock  of  Christ,  the  others  ought  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
He  adds, "  for  although  we  are  many pcLStcrsijiot  one  pope 
and  his  subordinates !)  nevertheless  we  feed  but  one  flock, 
and  we  ought  to  gather  together  and  to  support  all  the 
sheep  whom  Christ  has  purchased  by  his  sufferings  and 
his  blood.  *  *    This  is  decisive ;  and  yet  this  very  instance 

1  Lft  PapauM,  par  le  docteur  Magnin,  pp.  44,45.  >  Ep.  67. 

>  Gnbemaiidb  eockiuB  libram  tenentet.    ^  Coneordie  nrntiw  glatino  oopaUtani. 
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is  (me  of  the  proofe  alleged  by  the  partigans  of  the  pope- 
dom in  fiivoar  of  iheir  system;^  which  is  tantamoimt  to 
flaying  how  rotten  are  the  foundations  on  which  it  stands. 
To  understand  the  reasoning  employed  by  Rome,  it 
suffices  that  we  look  in  the  church  at  the  present  day 
£3r  such  fiicts  as  those  on  which  the  popedom  rests  its 
chums.  Reinwald's  Acta  historico-eccledicutica  iecuU 
2J0S.,  vol.  for  1837>  contains^  in  the  midst  of  papal 
briefii  and  circulars  from  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, letters  written  by  the  pastors  of  the  Canton  de 
Vand  and  the  dean  of  the  classes  of  Lausanne^  to  the 
king,  to  the  pastors,  and  to  the  president  of  the  Synod 
of  the  'Netherlands,  in  favour  of  the  dissenters  of  that 
kingdom  (pages  786 — 790).  Still  more  recently,  June 
1845,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Farlane,  minister  of  Greenock, 
and  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has 
written  to  the  pastors  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  them- 
selves, calling  upon  them  not  to  give  way  in  the 
struggle  they  have  to  maintain  with  an  Erastian  power 
which  would  degrade  the  church.  One  might  some- 
time hereafter,  according  to  the  system  of  Rome,  argue 
from  these  letters  that  the  dean  of  the  classes  of  Lau- 
sanne, or  the  minister  of  Greenock,  should  be  proclaimed 
*'  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  universal  Church.** 

III. — The  Christian  churches,  once  that  they  be- 
came established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  sent 


^  Lft  P^MQt^,  par  le  dootoar  Magnin,  p.  50, 
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missionaries  into  the  countries  with  which  those  cities 
were  connected.  It  was  thus  that  Christianity  spread 
at  first  from  Jerusalem  into  Syria,  into  Asia,  into 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  Then  from  Alexandria  it 
was  carried  to  Cyrene,  and  into  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt,  then  from  Asia  Minor  to  Marseilles  and  Lyons, 
and  among  the  Gauls;  then  from  Rome  to  Carthage 
in  proconsular  Africa,  and  afterwards  also  into  the 
Gauls ;  then  from  the  Gauls  themselves  into  Germany. 
Now,  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
over  other  bishops,  an  argument  is  drawn  from  that 
bishop  having  done  what  all  other  bishops  did — ^from 
his  having  propagated  the  gospel. . .  and  to  increase  the 
force  of  this  argument,  to  the  doubtful  facts  of  G  gory 
of  Tours  there  is  added  the  fable  of  Lucius  king  of  the 
Bretons,  related  by  an  historian  of  the  eighth  century, 
according  to  which  this  king  had  in  the  second  century 
asked  pope  Eleutherius  for  missionaries.  Innocent  I. 
himself  (402 — 417)  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome' 
that  made  violent  efforts  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
over  other  churches,  assigns  as  a  ground  for  his  new 
pretensions,  not  a  primacy,  not  St.  Peter  and  his  his- 
tory, but  the  simple  consideration  that  it  was  by  the 
zeal  of  his  predecessors  that  the  gospel  had  been  dif- 
fused through  Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the 
Gauls.^ 

Now  if  we  have  here,  as  we  are  told,  the  basis  or  one 


1  Epis.  25  ad  Decentimn,  an.  416 
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of  the  bases  of  the  popedom;  is  it  not  evident  that  there 
would  be  legitimately  as  many  popes  as  there  have  been 
bishops  animated  with  missionary  zeal?  In  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years^  there  have  gone  forth  from  the 
city  of  Basel  many  more  missionaries  for  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia/ Africa^  &c.,  than  we  see  left  Rome  dur-^ 
ing  the  three  or  four  first  centuries.  Thus  one  might 
even  claim  for  Basel  the  honour  of  being  ''  the  mother, 
the  queen,  the  mistress  of  the  churches  of  Christendom/' 

IV. — The  consideration  enjoyed  by  the  various 
bishops  of  Christendom  in  the  second  century  was  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  city  where  they  resided. 
But  Rome  was  the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  popedom  which  I  have  investigated 
elsewhere,  in  my  History  of  the  Reformation.^  The 
friends  of  the  popedom,  in  their  eagerness  to  weaken 
this  induction/  would  fain  deny  the  splendour  and  the 
power  of  that  city  which  they  are  accustomed  neverthe- 
less to  call  the  eternal  city;  but  never  will  they  bring 
people  to  believe  that  neither  splendour  nor  influence 
belonged  to  that  superb  city  which  Pliny  called  "  the 
territory  chosen  by  the  power  of  the  gods  to  be  the 
mother  of  all  others;''  which  Symmachus  lauds  as 
^'  the  mother  of  nations  and  princes,  and  the  first  place 
in  the  world  to  which  people  resort  from  all  quarters;" 
which  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  greets  as  the  city 

1  Emenld  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  11;  8to  edition,  toL  i.  p.  22. 
s  La  Papaotd,  parle  dooteur  Magnin,  ch.  6. 
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distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  world;  of  which 
Cassiodoms  says  that  ^^all  things  are  comprised  in  it, 
and  that  what  passes  there  is  almost  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  earth;''  and  speaking  of  which 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  popes  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  says,  ''If  the  importance  of 
a  provincial  capital  gave  a  particular  importance  to  its 
bishop,  much  more  reason  have  we  for  assuming  that  it 
must  have  been  so  in  the  case  too  of  that  ancient  capi- 
tal which  had  given  its  name  to  the  whole  empire.*'* 

Nor  was  it  only  that  Rome  had  an  imposing  name ; 
its  bishops  became  ere  long  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  we  all  know  the  influence  attending  wealth.  For 
a  series  of  ages  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  to  be 
found  in  Rome;  wealthy  Christians  among  the  Romans 
made  valuable  donations  to  the  church.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  a  pagan  historian  of  the  fourth  century, 
says  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  enriched  by  the  gifts  of 
matrons,  had  themselves  taken  about  in  carriages,  were 
richly  dressed,  gave  profuse  entertainments,*  so  that 
their  repasts  exceeded  what  appeared  on  royal  tables." 
Ammianus  Marcellinus'  and  St.  Jerome*  speak  of  a 
wretched  pagan,  called  a  consul,  a  sacrilegious  person 
and  an  idolater,  who,  attracted  by  this  wealth,  used  to 
say  with  a  smile  to  pope  Damasus,  "Make  me  bishop  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  I  will  instantly  be  a  Christian." 

1  Histoire  de  la  Papaat^,  par  Ranke,  publi6e  par  de  St.  Ch6ron,  r6dacteiir  de 
rUniren,  I.  p.  29. 

1  Opulaa  onruites  profusaa.  <  XXVIL  8. 

4  Ep.  ad  Pamtnaohinm  adr.  enrores  Joanaia  flier.  IT.  165. 
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Other  reasons  besides  were  added  to  those  derived 
firom  that  glory  and  that  wealth.  The  church  assumed 
the  form  of  the  empire.  Antioch  in  the  East^  Alexan- 
dria in  the  Souths  and  Rome  in  the  West^  surpassed 
all  other  cities.  Antioch  ranked  third  in  the  state,  and 
its  bishop  had  the  third  rank  in  the  church;  Alexan- 
dria ranked  second  in  the  state^  and  its  bishops  second 
in  the  church ;  Rome  was  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
and  its  bishop  ranked  first  in  Christendom. 

And  what  now  would  the  partisans  of  the  popedom 
be  about?  They  adduce  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  passages  in  which  a  precedence  in 
point  of  rank  is  conceded  to  the  church  of  the  capital 
of  the  world;  because  of  the  more  powerful  principality 
which  happens  to  be  there!. . .  It  is  thus  that  St.  Ircna?us/ 
in  combating  the  mysteries  of  the  Gnostics,  says, 
'*  that  had  the  apostles  had  secret  instructions  they 
would  have  confided  them  to  those  whom  thev  estab- 
lished  over  the  churches;  that  it  would  bo  too  long  to 
enumerate  in  one  volume  the  successions  of  all  the 
churches,*  and  that  he  would  for  that  reason  content 
himself  with  recalling  to  mind  the  church  founded  at 
Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.'*  And  why  is  it  Rome  that  he  selects?  "  Be- 
cause," says  he, ''  on  account  of  the  more  powerful 
PRINCIPALITY,  every  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  faithful 
that  are  in  all  places,  must  necessarily  repair  towards 


1  AdvenuB  hsereses,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.         *  QuonUm  ralde  longum  est 
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that  church/'^  In  point  of  fact,  if  any  wished  to  know 
the  oral  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  no  city  was  better 
fitted  for  that  purpose  than  Rome,  to  which,  on  account 
of  its  more  powerful  principality,  people  repaired  firom 
all  parts:  ''some,*'  says  Seneca,  ''from  ambition, 
others  from  the  necessary  calls  of  some  public  charge, 
others  from  having  business  to  transact  as  delegates, 
others  from  love  of  liberal  studies,  others  from  friend- 
ship, others  in  looking  for  employment,'^*  &c. ;  and 
others,  we  shall  add,  in  the  times  of  partial  persecu- 
tion, propter  potentiarem  principalitatem,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Christians  before  the  emperor.  All  the 
consistories  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France  are 
perfectly  equal,  and  nevertheless  the  consistory  of  Paris 
enjoys  a  consideration  and  even  an  influence  above  the 
rest,  solely  propter  potentiorem  principalitatem  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Might  not  the  same  be  said 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  who,  on  account  of  the  capital 
at  which  he  resides,  exercises  an  episcopal  oversight 
over  the  Anglican  churches  of  the  continent?  Do  not 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals, 
derive  some  advantages  from  the  towns  where  they  re- 
side? Such  nevertheless  is  one  of  the  grand  proofs  of 
the  popedom ! 


1  Ad  hano  enim  ecdesiAin,  propter  potentiorem  prindpalUcUem,  neoease  est 
oznnem  conToniro  ecdenam,  hoc  est  eos  qui  Bunt  nndiqne  fideles.  All  the  mantH 
acripts  except  that  of  Clermont  hn.Ye  poietUior,  not  jpottor,  which,  morcoTcr,  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  in  its  proper  meaning  of  repair  to,  not  agree 
with,  that  the  word  eonvenire  is  employed,  not  only  by  Cicero,  hut  further  by  the 
Vulgate,  by  the  councilfl,  and  by  Ireneus  himself. 

t  CoDMlat.  ad  HelTiam,  o.  6. 
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Y. — To  pnoceed^  the  internal  and  spiritual  unity  of 
iks  inviiible  church,  conmting  in  faith  and  lam,  'wba,  at 
an  earljdatej  confounded  with  the  external  nnitj  <^ 
the  'visible  chnrch^  which  manifests  itself  in  certain 
forms.  This  is  what  was  done  particularly  by  Cyprian 
in  what  he  wrote  on  the  unity  of  the  church.  An  ex- 
ternal representation  of  that  unity  was  ever  felt  to  be 
wanted^  and  it  was  sought  for  in  a  certain  primacy  over 
the  other  apostles^  which  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  St. 
Peter — a  primacy  altogether  opposed  to  the  word  of 
Grod^  and  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  economy  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  all  ye  are  brethreii.^ 

Even  here,  already  there  was  something  erroneous, 
and  yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  this  eiTor  and 
the  idea  of  a  primacy  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
Peter  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  unity,  without  there  being  the  smallest  question 
about  Rome.  And  in  point  of  fact,  in  Cyprian^s  famous 
treatise  on  the  vmity  of  the  church,  the  words  Rome, 
Roman  churchy  Roman  bishop,  do  not  once  occur. 
Let  us  but  imagine  a  Roman  catholic  doctor  of  our 
days,  writing  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  should  we  not 
at  every  page  find  something  about  Rome  and  the 
pope?  .  .  but  Cyprian  says  not  a  word  about  them. 
What,  this  unity  was  at  Rome,  and  Cyprian  is  silent 
about  it!  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  proof  of  the 
nullity  of  the  Roman  pretensions,  the  force  of  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  resist.     Nevertheless,  astonishing 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  S. 
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fact!  this  treatise  of  Cyprian's  is,  on  the  contrary^  the 
main  argument  of  a  late  defender  of  the  Popedom^  who 
introduces  the  passage  he  quotes  with  these  words: 
Let  U8  conclude  with  a  passage  which  ought  io  have  made 
us  dispense  with  every  other. ^  And  what  is  there,  then, 
in  this  famous  passage,  selected  out  of  Cyprian's  whole 
book?  There  is  this.  Reader,  mark  it  well,  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  gave  equal  power  to  all* 
his  apostles,"  that  the  other  apostles  were  certainly 
THE  SAME  that  St.  Peter  was;  that  they  were  endowed 

WITH  AN  EQUAL  SHARE  OF  HONOUR  AND  POWER.*   It  is 

true  that  some  of  the  defenders  of  Rome  admit  that 
here  there  are  several  interpolations,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  The  most  important  of 
these  additions  of  posterior  invention  is  that  where  it  is 
said,  that  the  primary  was  given  to  Peter.  But  Cy- 
prian, in  his  71st  epistle  to  Quintus,  while  faithful  to 
his  idea  of  unity  derived  from  Peter,  positively  declares 
that  Peter  did  not  insolently  assert,  or  arrogantly  assume 
any  thing  for  himself,  so  as  to  say  that  he  had  the 
primacy,*  and  that  those  bom  after  him  should  obey 
his  orders.  How  would  he  himself  have  spoken  else- 
where of  such  a  piece  of  insolence  ?  Now  a  cause  which 
rests  on  interpolations  is  very  lame.  And  yet  in  these 
very  interpolations  there  is  not  a  word  ahout  Romu. 
Rome,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  singular  fate  in  that 


1  \a  PapauU^,  p.  50.  >  OnmibuH.  '  Pnrcni  poteitatem. 

4  Pari  oonsortio  pnediti  et  kouoriM  ot  poWfliatis. 

<  Ut  diceret  te  priiicipatum  tenerc. 
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the  writmgs  that  establish  her  supremacy  and  primacy^ 
say  not  a  word  about  hor. 

VL — Let  us  proceed  somewhat  further.  Rome 
could  not  fidl  to  be  not  only  politically,  but  ecclesias- 
tically too,  as  regards  the  Westy  the  first  church  among 
her  equals.  Neither  Antioch,  nor  Jerusalem,  nor  Alex- 
andria, could  ecclesiastically  recognise  any  primacy  in 
her;  St.  Augustine  calls  the  church  in  the  East  ''the 
root  of  the  churches  of  the  West/^'  and  consequently 
the  root  of  Rome. 

But  it  was  quite  otherwise  as  respected  the  Latin 
world.  While  several  churches  of  the  East^  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  &c.,  had  had  apostles  for 
their  founders  and  teachers,  Rome  alone,  throughout 
the  whole  West,  had  that  honour.  The  New  Testa- 
ment positively  tells  us  that  Paul  taught  there.  To 
Home  alone,  of  all  the  Latin  churches,  there  had  been 
sent  a  letter  which  had  received  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books.  It  would  appear  even,  according  to 
a  tardy  tradition,  that  another  apostle  besides,  namely, 
Peter,  had  made  it  his  place  of  residence  for  a  time. 
The  fact  of  this  latter  apostle's  dying  at  Rome,  appears, 
in  truth,  to  be  altogether  apocryphal,  since  Clement, 
bishop  of  Rome,  writing  from  that  city,  while  he  takes 
care,  in  speaking  of  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  (96),  to 
notice  its  taking  place  there,  rifyita  r^g  iuaiatg,  says  he, 
on  the  limits  of  the  West,  fsri  r2v  fiyovibifuvy  in  presence 

^,         —  — ,n-  -  ,  ^ 

^  Prima  inter  pares.  s  Epp.  C2. 
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of  the  chiefs  of  the  empire,  contents  himself,  on  the 
contrary,  with  simply  relating  the  fact  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter,  without  the  addition  of  any  circumstance 
that  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  that  he  had  suffered 
that  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Nor  does  that  Roman 
bishop  even  say  anywhere  in  his  epistle,  that  Peter  had 
ever  been  in  his  church.  Meanwhile  the  undoubted 
residence  of  Paul,  and  the  report  which  afterwards 
gained  credit  of  the  residence  of  Peter,  a  report  which 
we  have  no  wish  entirely  to  contradict,  sufficed  to  make 
Rome  the  most  respected  church  of  the  West,  and  to 
lead  to  its  being  considered  as  the  chief  church,  the 
mother  church,  of  all  the  Latin  countries. 

This  is  what  Cyprian  points  to  in  his  65th  epistle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  journey  to  Rome  of  the  schis- 
matic Fortunatus.  But  does  Cyprian  here  admit  that 
any  supremacy  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Rome?  No, 
on  the  contrary,  he  complains  that  he  allows  himself 
to  be  moved  by  the  threats  and  the  terrors  of  an  excom- 
municated person.^  And  what  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
does  that  holy  bishop  of  Carthage  establish  in  that 
letter?  Uniformly  the  same.  '*  To  each  pastor,''  says 
he,  ''has  been  given  his  share  of  the  flock,  let  each  of 
them  guide  and  govern,  as  one  who  has  to  render  an 
account  of  his  doings  (not  to  a  pope,  but)  to  the  Lord.*'* 
Speaking  then  of  those  schismatics,  who,  after  being 
condemned  in  Africa,  sought  to  gain  the  bishop  of 

Rome  by  intimidation,  he  adds,  ''unless  a  small  num- 

I    —     — 

1  Te  minis  atquc  tcrroribus  conimotuiu.    >  RAtionem  sul  actus  Domino  redditurus. 
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ber  of  desperate  and  lost  persons  think  that  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  bishops  established  in  Africa^  and  who  have 
already  condemned  them^  be  less/'^  Thus^  according 
to  Cyprian,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  A&ica  can- 
not be  considered  as  less  than  that  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  unless  it  be  by  desperate  and  lost  schismatics. 

And  it  is  not  on  one  occasion  alone  that  these  pin- 
ciples  are  proclaimed ;  they  re-occur  every  where,  they 
are  the  constant  voice  of  the  church.  Cyprian  says 
elsewhere:*  ''Each  of  us  does  not  establish  himself 
bishop  of  bishops^  and  does  not  subject  his  colleagues 
by  a  tyrannical  terror  to  the  necessity  of  obedience,  for 
every  bishop  has,  according  to  the  liberty  and  the  power 
that  appertains  to  him,  his  own  will,  and  he  cannot  be 
judged  hy  another,  as  he  himself  cannot  judge.  But 
we  abide  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  Lord 
to  all,  and  who  onhj  and  alone^  lias  the  power  of  plac- 
ing us  in  the  government  of  His  Church,  and  to  judge 
of  our  proceedings, '  * 

The  illustrious  father  writes,  moreover,  to  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Rome:*  ''We  do  violence  to  no  one,  we  give  . 
the  law  to  no  one.  Every  one  that  has  been  set  over 
the  Church  has  the  free  exercise  of  his  discretion,"  hav- 
ing to  give  an  account  of  his  doings  to  the  Lord.'' 
Cyprian  goes  still  further;  he  exercises  this  power  of 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  bishops,  a  power  which 


1  Si  paucu  deq>eniti8  et  perdltis  minor  yidetar. 
s  CooeiL  Cartluigiiiiciis.  de  baptixandis  hseretids.    >  Udiu  et  aolut.    «  Ep.  72. 
Voluntatis  sa»  arfaitriani  libemm  nniu  quiaqne  prnpoiHiis. 
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the  Sorbonne  doctor,  Du  Pin,  has  very  well  proved  be- 
fore us,  to  belong  to  all/  The  bishops  of  Spain  having 
applied  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage  on  the  occasion  of 
the  bishops  Basilides  and  Martial  being  convicted  of 
infidelity,  Cyprian  wrote  to  them:  ^^  Your  ordaining  of 
Sabinus  (in  the  place  of  Basilides)  cannot  be  annulled ; 
for  this  reason,  that  Basilides,  after  his  crimes  had  been 
discovered  and  his  conscience  laid  bare  by  his  own  con- 
fession, having  repaired  to  Rome,  deceived  our  col- 
league Stephen  (the  bishop),  who  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  you,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  because  he  has  obtained  from  him  unjustly  a 
sentence  restoring  him  to  the  bishopric  from  which  he 
had  been  justly  deposed.  If  there  be  any  of  our  col- 
leagues,^* says  he,  a  little  lower  down,  "who  neglect 
the  divine  discipline,  and  who  rashly  communicate  with 
Basilides  and  Martial,  let  not  that  trouble  your  faith, 
for  St.  Paul  has  said,  .  .  *  that  they  which  commit 
such  things  arc  worthy  of  death,  and  not  they  only,  but 
those  also  that  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. '  *** 
Such  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  most  illustrious 
Father  of  the  third  century  on  the  bishop  of  Rome^s 
acts  of  supremacy.     .     . 

No  doubt  the  Christians  of  the  West  attached  a  high 
value  to  the  apostolic  sees,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
central  points  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  not  Rome 
alone  that  they  held  in  such  particular  esteem ;  it  was 
all  the  churches  founded  by  Apostles.     Hence  Augus- 

1  Diss.  2^  cap.  2.  »  Rom.  L  30-32. 
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tma^  says  to  that  heretic:  '^  What  is  done  to  you  by 
the  see  of  the  Koman  church,  which  Peter  once  oocu- 
pied^  and  which  is  now  filled  by  Anastasius^  or  by  the 
see  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  James  once 
eat,  and  in  which  John  now  sits,  with  both  whom  we 
are  united  in  catholic  unity?''  Here  Jerusalem  and 
Borne  are  placed  in  the  same  rank,  even  by  a  bishop 
of  the  West. 

More  than  this:  people  addressed  themselves  to  other 
churches  besides  that  of  the  metropolis,  even  although 
they  might  not  be  of  apostolic  origin.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  third  council  of  Carthage  resolved,  in  the  year  397/ 
to  consult  the  brethren  and  colleagues  Siricius  (bishop 
of  Rome)  andSimplicius  (bishop  of  Milan),  as  to  whether 
children  that  had  been  baptized  by  the  Donatists  might 
become  ministers.  Here  then  we  see  Milan  now  asso- 
ciated in  point  of  privilege  with  Rome.  But  further, 
what  is  made  of  that  consultation?  Here  we  see  how 
little  a  church  thought  itself  bound  by  such  advices; 
the  two  bishops  of  Rome  and  Milan  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  the  council  of  Africa,  A.D.  401,'  re- 
solvedy  considering  the  penury  of  ministers,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  of  the  two  Italian  bishops,  '^  that 
those  baptized  as  children  among  the  Donatists  should 
be  consecrated  in  the  catholic  church/'  It  fEuilier  or- 
dained that  this  should  be  communicated  to  the  bishops 
of  Milan  and  of  Rome:  "  for,''  adds  the  council,  *'  this 


^ContiftlittorMPetfliaiii,  oq>.61,TdL9.  s Hardmn  CondL  gen. i. 966. 

t  Ubbel  S.S.  Cone.  iL  p.  1089. 
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had  been  forbidden  by  those  sees/'^  ''  Thoie  sees/^ 
says  the  council^  putting  them  in  the  same  rank^  and 
doing  the  contrary  of  what  they  had  decided.  Here 
then^  was  there  aught  else  than  a  fiiendly  consultation? 
It  had  become  usual  in  the  empire  to  adopt  the  cus- 
tom of  Kome  as  the  rule  in  cases  of  doubtful  jurisdic- 
tion/ It  was  this  respect  for  Rome^  joined  to  the  idea 
of  that  church  having  had  an  apostle  in  its  bosom, 
which  led  Ocius  to  propose  to  the  western  council  of 
Sardica  to  decree,  if  it  thought  fit,  that  if,  during  the 
troubles  of  Arianism,  a  bishop  was  tried  unjustly,  ac- 
cording to  him,  it  should  be  proposed  to  Julius,  bishop 
of  Rome,*  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  trial  should 
be  recommenced.  '*  The  Synod  replied:  such  is  our 
pleasure.^'*  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  acts  of  the 
council  that  any  wise  indicates  a  Roman  supremacy. 
It  was  not  then  the  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  then  to 
try  the  case  anew,  but  it  was  the  council;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Richer,'  the  privilege 
of  being  empowered  to  cause  the  trial  to  be  opened 
anew,  was  granted  to  Julius  only  as  a  personal  tribute 
of  respect.'  In  the  West,  even  this  decree,  which  did 
not  concern  the  East,  remained  without  effect.  The 
councils  of  Carthage  for  the  years  407  and  418,  re- 
solved that  whoever  should  appeal  from  them  to  Rome, 


1  Ex  his  enim  aedibiu  koo  (aerat  prohibitum. — Labbei  S.S.  Cooo.  ii.  p.  1643. 

I  Tono  jus,  quo  urbs  Roma  ntitur,  serrare  oportet. — ^Digest,  i.  tit.  3,  L  32. 

*  Julio  Romano  epiaoopo.  *  Synodus  rnpondit,  placet. 

<  Hkt.  Coocil.  general  tom.  L  o.  8»  )  4. 

«  Nominatim  de  Julio*  Don  de  aede  apoatolioa  loquuntur. — Ibid. 
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ingtead  off  appealing  to  the  church  of  Africa^  should  be 
^aBoommimiioated;  and  A.D.  419^  Apiaiius,  a  pastor 
who  had  been  deposed^  having  appealed  to  the  bishop 
off  Borne,  and  the  latter  having  caused  the  canon  of  the 
GOuiiGil  of  Sardica  to  be  presented  to  the  council'  of 
Garthagej  as  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  Afiri- 
can  bishops,  surprised  at  not  finding  this  decree  in  their 
copies,  caused  searches  to  be  made  at  Alexandria,  Con* 
stantinople,  and  Antioch,  discovered  the  fi:*aud,  and 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Rome^  that  he  had  only  to  regu- 
late his  proceedings  according  to  the  order  of  Nice> 
and  not  to  interfere  with  foreign  dioceses/ 

As  for  the  rest,  the  bishops  of  Rome^  who  were  most 
enamoured  of  domination,  far  from  speaking  at  that 
time  of  a  popedom  that  came  firom  the  Lord,  said  them- 
selves, that  the  privileges  which  they  claimed  for  their 
see,  had  not  at  first  belonged  to  it,  but  had  been  sub- 
sequently bestowed  upon  it  by  the  decrees  of  the  doctors. 
The  hierarchical  Innocent  I.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century,  says,  '^  the  Fathers  have  decreed' 
by  a  divine,  not  a  human  sentence,  that  whatever  should 
take  place  in  the  province,  even  at  a  distance,  ought 
not  to  terminate  without  being  submitted  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  see;'''  and  pope  Zozimus  says,  in  the  fifth 
century,^  ''  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  have  given 
this  apostolical  see,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Peter,  a 


1  Harduin  Concil.  t  p.  1241.    Rich.  Hist.  eone.  gen.  i.  o.  8»  $  6. 
s  P^Ora  dMTOTere.     *  Ep.  27,  and  Carih.  Cone.  Ubbei  S.6.  Cone  ii.  p.  1282. 

4  Ep.  «d  Epiw.  Afr.  ibid.  1558. 
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certain  special  respect/"  All  this  superabundantly 
establishes  the  independence  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
bishops. 

VII. — Thus,  as  Zozimus  says,  the  Fathers  had  not 
conceded  to  Rome  as  yet  anything  beyond  a  certain 
respect.  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  only  within  the 
diocese  of  Rome  that  the  pope  exercised  the  rights  of 
a  patriarch.  The  bishop  of  Milan,  absolutely  free,  ex- 
ercised these  in  the  diocese  called  that  of  Italy,  and 
even  the  bishops  of  Apuleja  and  Ravenna  were  inde- 
pendent. ^'  But,*'  says  de  Marca,  archbishop  of  Paris,* 
'*  the  Roman  pontiflTs  made  violent  efforts  to  bring  over 
to  their  party  the  bishops  of  the  most  illustrious 
churches,  by  various  ways  and  means.*'  They  began 
with  Eastern  Rlyricum.  This  country  having  been  de- 
tached, A.D.  379,  from  the  Western,  in  order  to  be 
united  with  the  Eastern  empire,  its  bishops  cared  little 
for  an  union  with  the  East,  which  was  unceasingly  agi- 
tated with  theological  disputes,  and  their  chief,  the 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  dreaded  the  supremacy  of  so 
near  a  neighbour  as  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bishops  of  Rome  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  attach  himself  to  them  as  vicar  of  the 
Roman  see.'  An  opportunity  much  of  the  same  kind 
ere  long  presented  itself  in  the  Gauls,  but  it  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  its  results.     The  bishop  of  Aries  in- 


^  Patrnm  deoreCa  peonliiuneiii  quundam  sanxere  roTerentiam. 
ft  De  ooncordU  saoerdotii  ei  imperii,  lib.  y.  eap.  19.    *  De  Marca,  t.  19  and  20. 
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Bated  tbat  he  was  metropolitan  of  the  Gauls.  His  col- 
leagaes  disputed  this  claim.  He  resolved  to  seek  the 
sapport  of  Rome^  which  was  delighted  to  recognize  his 
rights,  hj  calling  him  at  the  same  time  its  vicar.  But 
the  metropolitans  of  Yienne,  Narbonne,  and  Marseilles, 
resisted  this  innovation^  notwithstanding  all  threats, 
and  EQlary,  bishop  of  Arles^  himself  so  far  forgot  his 
iiffwvieariat,  that  having  deposed  Chelidonius^  he  would 
not  permit  the  sentence  be  had  pronounced  to  be  re- 
viewed at  Rome.  Leo  the  Great  in  consequence  de- 
prived Hilary  and  his  successors  of  the  privileges  that 
Rome  had  bestowed  upon  them ;  which  did  not  prevent 
them  from  maintaining  their  primacy  in  the  Gauls.^ 
Thus  the  finesse  and  the  ambitious  efforts  of  Rome 
were  not  everywhere  crowned  with  equal  success. 

VIII. — The  bishops  of  Rome  long  based  their  claims 
on  the  various  motives  we  have  enumerated,  and  which 
were  connected  with  the  privileges  of  their  city.  But 
in  the  fourth  century  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of  Rome 
received  a  severe  blow,  and  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople. Soon,  too,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  looking 
about  for  some  new  stay  which  might  prop  them  in  a 
new  position,  began  to  maintain  that  they  had  inherited 
from  St.  Peter,  rights  that  made  them  superior  to  other 
bishops.  Thus,  in  431,  the  Roman  legates  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus  declared  that  ''  St.  Peter,  the 
foundation  of  the  universal  church,  lives  and  judges  in 

1  De  Maroa,  t.  ci^.  92  and  83. 
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his  successors/'  Forthwith  Leo  the  Great  (A.D.  440 
to  461),  insists  on  this  idea,  which  gradually  gained 
credit  in  the  West,  but  which  the  East  could  so  much 
the  less  admit,  as  the  primacy  was  attributed  there  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  apostle  James. 
Such,  then,  is  the  origin  of  that  singular  alliance  which 
has  been  established  between  Peter  and  Rome.  Per- 
haps had  Constantinople  never  been  founded,  it  would 
never  have  been  thought  of. 

IX. — Meanwhile,  that  same  imperial  power  which 
had  transported  the  capital  to  Constantinople,  for  some 
time  after  that  opposed  the  developments  of  the  Roman 
primacy.  The  emperors  then  exercised  in  the  church 
an  authority  which  placed  itself  far  above  the  pretensions 
of  the  popedom.  And  if  the  partisans  of  Rome  could 
find  passages  that  attributed  to  that  church  what  was 
then  attributed  to  the  imperial  power  (improperly,  no 
doubt),  they  would  stand  on  stronger  ground  than  at 
present.  The  emperors  declared  at  that  time  what, 
amid  the  diversity  of  doctrine  that  prevailed,  was  to  be 
held  as  true  and  catholic'  Eusebius  tells  us  of  the 
emperor  Constantine:  "  Taking  the  chief  care  of  the 
church  of  God,  when  there  were  those  who  disagreed 
in  the  various  provinces,  he,  in  virtue  of  his  being  Ciwwr 
man  Mshap,  estcMished  by  Grod,  convoked  the  councils 
of  God's  ministers.*'*      Constantine,  writing  to  the 

1  Hane  legtm  sequentcs  (the  Trinity)  ohriitianorumcAthoUoonini  noBMoJnbemas 
amplecti,  thej  utid  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xtL  tit.  1.     De  fide  catholiea). 
*  De  Vito  Constantini,  i.  44. 
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council  of  Tyre^  enjoins  that  it  should  be  seen  to  that 
respect  was  paid  to  the  '^  decrees  given  out  by  the  em- 
peror for  the  truth/"  And  the  tribune  Marcellinus 
was  sent^  A.D.  411^  into  Africa^  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Donatists^ 
with  full  dogmatical  powers:  '^  We  appoint  him  judge 
of  the  controversy/*  says  the  emperor/  Optatus  of 
Mela^  who  is  quoted  among  the  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  popedom,  himself  contends  for  this  im- 
perial supremacy  in  matters  of  faith.  '^  The  empire  is 
not  in  the  church/'  says  he,  ^'  but  the  church  is  in  the 
empire ;  and  there  is  nobody  above  the  emperor,  unless 
it  be  God  himself,  who  has  made  him  emperor/'' 

But  not  only  did  the  clergy  look  up  to  the  emperor 
as  supreme  judge,  but,  further,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
considered  it  as  a  distinction  highly  honourable  to  him, 
to  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor  himself.  This  is 
what  is  established  by  the  letter  of  the  council  of  Rome 
to  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Valentinian,  A.D.  378. 
"  This  holy  man  (Damasus),  in  having  recourse  to  you,'* 
says  the  council,  '^does  nothing  new;  he  follows  the 
example  of  the  fathers;  for  did  not  pope  Sylvester, 
when  accused  by  sacrilegious  persons,  follow  out  his 
cause  before  your  father  Constantine?*** 

Here  we  see  what  was  done  by  the  popedom  in  the 
West.     We  ask  any  man  of  upright  and  honest  mind, 

*  De  Vita  Constantini,  iy.  42. 
1  Cui  qoidem  duputationi,  principe  loco,  te  judioem  Tolumua  residere.    (Gest* 
collat.  Cart.  Opt.  MUct.) 

'  Opt.  MiloT.  iiS.  3.  ^  Sinnoiid  App.  78. 
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if  it  be  possible  to  see  in  it  what  the  Roman  catholics 
see  and  have  seen  there,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  power 
founded  on  a  more  complete  deception ! 
Let  us  now  pass  to  the  East. 

THE  EAST. 

Shall  we  find  in  the  East  what  the  West  has  not 
presented?  Shall  we  find  the  popedom  better  estab- 
lished there? 

No;  it  is  well  known  in  what  manner,  down  to  this 
hour,  the  East  meets  the  pretensions  of  the  popes. 
This  opposition  of  the  East  to  the  anti- Christian  domi- 
nation of  Rome  is  nothing  new ;  it  dates  firom  the  very 
commencement  of  Christianity.  In  the  East,  the  op- 
position to  Rome  was  quite  a  different  thing  fi-om  what 
it  was  in  the  West.  Far  from  owning  the  popedom, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  would  not  permit  even  the 
bishops  of  the  West,  and  the  church  of  Rome  in  par- 
ticular, to  intermeddle  in  the  affidrs  of  their  churches. 
Let  us  prove  this  by  some  examples. 

I. — The  churches  of  Asia  and  the  churches  of  the 
West  had  different  customs  with  respect  to  the  day  to 
be  observed  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  happening  to  be  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  (A.D.  160)  for  other  ob- 
jects, spoke  of  these  customs  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
Amicetus;  and  not  only  did  Polycarp  not  desist  from 
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the  practice  which  he  had  received  from  the  apostle 
John,  but  Amicetus,  acknowledging  that  in  this  there 
was  nothing  that  should  disturb  the  evangelical  peace 
between  them,  wished  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  to  take  his 
place  in  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
in  his  own  church/     lu  the  year  190^  Victor,  bishop 
of  Borne,  with  whom  Roman  intolerance  commences, 
allowed  his  wrath  at  the  opposition  of  the  East  to  get 
BO  much  the  better  of  him^  that  he  excommunicated 
the  bishops  of  Asia.     He  had  no  idea  of  exercising  an 
act  of  jurisdiction,  and  simply  suspended  his  com- 
munion with  them,  as  every  bishop  was  authorized,  and 
even  obliged  to  do,  when  a  church  had  in  his  opinion 
departed  from  the  truth.     But  what  followed?     Ire- 
nsBus,   a   western   bishop,    sharply   reproved  Victor,* 
telling  him  that  thus  ^^to  rend  the  church  of  Christ 
was  to  eat  the  feast  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  un- 
righteousness.''    At  the  same  time,  no  regard  was  paid 
in  Asia  to  the  threats  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     Peace 
was  afterwards  re-established,  and  the  Asiatic  churches, 
in  no  wise  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Roman  practice,   persisted  in  observing  their  own.' 
This  afiair,  which  so  clearly  manifests  the  independence 
of  the  East,  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  principal 
proofs  of  the  popedom.*     .     .     It  must  be  poorly  off, 
indeed,  to  employ  arguments  that  demonstrate  precisely 
the  opposite  of  what  is  intended  to  be  proved. 

1  Euseb.  y.  24.  «  Und. 

•  GnTiter  errmTit  iste  Pontifex  (Victor),  says  Du  Pin  himaelf  (page  047.) 

4  Magnin,  p.  40. 
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II. — The  third  century  supplies  us  with  another  ex- 
ample of  the  independence  of  the  East^  and  even  of  the 
preference  which  the  Eastern  bishops  gave  to  the  cus- 
toms of  Jerusalem.  Firmitian,  bishop  of  Csasarea  in 
Cappadocia^  writing  to  Cyprian/  says  to  him:  ''  Those 
of  Rome  do  not  observe  in  all  things  wfiat  has  been 
transmitted  from  the  beginning;^*  and  ''  it  is  in  vain 
that  they  put  forward  the  authority  of  the  apostles, 
whether  as  to  the  day  on  which  Easter  should  be  ob- 
served, or  as  to  many  other  holy  things;"  it  appears 
that  there  are  some  diversities  among  them,  and  that 
people  do  not  equally  observe  there  what  is  observed 
at  Jerusalem.**  This  Eastern  bishop  says  at  another 
place:  *'  To  the  custom  of  the  Romans  we  oppose  a 
custom  also,  but  it  is  that  of  the  truth,  holding  from 
the  commencement  that  which  has  been  transmitted 
by  Christ  and  the  apostles/*  At  another  place  still: 
"  Let  us  leave  what  has  been  done  by  Stephen  (bishop 
of  Rome),  lest,  recollecting  his  audaciousness  and  his 
insolence,  we  distress  ourselves  too  long  about  those 
things  that  have  been  maliciously  done  by  him/' 
Further  still:  "  Stephen  has  dishonoured'  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  speaking  as  if  they  themselves 
had  taught  these  things ;  they  who,  in  their  epistles, 
held  heretics  in  abhorrence/'  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  holiest  bishops  of  the  East,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, with  respect  to  Rome,  its  bishop,  its  customs, 
and  its  pretensions.     Let  any  one  compare  this  opinion 

^  £p.  15.  s  Circa  multa  Mia  dirinn  sacniTncnta.  *  InfamaTit. 
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with  that  of  the  present  partisans  of  the  popedom  an<i 
judge. 

III. — The  most  venerable  document  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  Christian  antiquity^  is  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  in  the  fourth  centur>'.     Now  the  sixth  canon 
of  that  council^  confiniiing  what  existed  already,  as  is 
remarked  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  la  Marca/  simply 
establishes  three  great  metropolitans,  those  of  Alex- 
andria, Rome,  and  Autioch,  as  having  the  oversight  of 
several  provinces.     It  says,  '*  lot  the  ancient  practice 
that  prevails  in  Egypt,  in  Libya,  and  in  Pentapolis, 
subsist;  to  wit,  that  tlie  bishop  of  Alexandria  have 
power  over  all  these  countries,  as  it  is  also  a  custom 
for  the  bishop  who  is  at  Rome.     In  like  manner  ought 
the  privileges  to  bo   preserved   at  Antioch,   and    the 
churches  that  an*  in  tho  othor  province's/'      Tho  7th 
canon,  without  rankinjj:  tho  church  of  J(n*u-;iltMU  with 
the  churches  of  tho  throo  groat  citi«\^  (»f  the  empire, 
recognises  in  it,  however,  a  certain  phico  above  others. 
Such,  then,  is  the  hmcruaije  of  the  first  universal  coun- 
cil.     Here  still,  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  primacy 
of  Rome !    .    .    What  have  her  partisans  done  in  order 
to  escape  from  this  overwhelming  authority?      They 
have  thought  the  simplest  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
interpolate  in  the  Latin  version  these  words:  Ecclesia 
Romana  semper hahuit primatum — *'  The  Roman  church 
has  always  had  the  primacy.''     But  it  must  be  con- 

*  T..  i.  cap.  3,  ^  5. 
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fesscd  that  almost  all  the  ultramontanes  themselves 
have  acknowledged  that  this  Roman  addition  was  sus- 
picious^  and  have  abandoned  it.  But  this  apocryphal 
phrase  supplies  an  argument  whose  force  any  one  may 
perceive.  What  Rome  has  wished  to  add  to  the  Coim- 
cil,  is  a  proof  of  what  was  wanting.  Thus  then,  here 
too,  we  have  a  nullity  acknowledged  by  our  opponents 
themselves. 

IV. — The  affairs  of  Athanasius  supply  us  with  new 
examples  of  the  independence  of  the  East.  Julius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  not  having  wished  to  acknowledge  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  of  the  East,  the  latter  having 
met  at  Antioch,  warmly  complained  of  this,  and  Julius 
having  represented  that  he  was  willing  to  pronounce, 
not  alone,  no  doubt,  but  in  communion  with  all,  the 
Eastern  bishops  opposed  this  pretension.  "  They  (the 
Western  bishops)  have  contemplated  (the  Eastern 
bishops  say)  the  introduction  of  a  new  law,*  to  wit,  that 
the  bishops  of  the  East  should  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  of  the  West.'*'  The  Eastern 
bishops  say  further:  ''We  have  called  upon  them 
several  times  not  to  reverse  the  law,*  not  to  make  the 
tradition  of  the  church  of  no  effect,*  and  not  to  put  any 
wise'  above  the  most  holy  councils  and  bishops  of  the 
East,  those  of  theWest.*'*  ''  They  endeavour,"  they  fur- 

1  Novam  legem. 

s  K|).  Syn.  Sardie.  (Pbilop.  habiti)  ad  Donat.  Labbei  S.S.  ConcU.,  ii.  p.  704. 

»  No  subvertoppnt  legem.  <  Ne  traditionem  eecle»in»  frustrarent. 

»  Aliqiia  in  i»arte.  •  Ibid.  p.  705. 
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ther  say  of  the  Romans,  "  to  introduce  an  innovation  ab- 
horrent to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church/  thej  wish 
that  what  has  been  established  by  the  Eastern  bishops 
in  a  council  should  be  renewed  by  the  Western  bishops, 
and  in  like  manner,  that  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
"Western  bishops  should  be  solemnly  adopted  by  those 
c»f  the  East;'  but  it  is  according  to  their  very  great 
malice  that  they  act  thus/"  One  cannot  place  confi- 
dence in  the  bishops  that  wrote  this  letter^  as  far  as 
relates  to  doctrine,  but  when  we  have  to  do  with  histo- 
rical &cts,  known  of  all,  such  as  that  of  the  practice 
which  had  to  that  time  prevailed  in  the  church,  even  a 
pagan  historian  might  be  admitted  as  a  witness.  The 
partisans  of  the  popedom  themselves  have  had  recourse 
to  such  references.*  How  much  more  ouc^bt  we  to  be- 
lieve  a  testimony  signed  by  the  hands  of  seventy-three 
bishops. 

V. — We  have  already  noticed  that  it  was  to  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  that  the  primacy  of  the  East  was 
attributed.  Rome  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  could 
she  claim  for  herself  passages  as  significant  as  those 
which  we  find  relating  to  Jerusalem  in  the  most  illus- 
trious fathers.  St.  Epiphanius^  bishop  of  Cyprus  (to- 
wards the  year  370),  says  in  a  work  against  heresies: 
"  There  are  fifteen  bishops  of  the  circumcision,  and  that 
at  Jerusalem,  whose  authority  ought  to  be  followed  by 

1  Qmun  Iiorret  Tctos  consuetndo  occlesuD.        >  Ab  OrienUlibas  lolTcretur. 
»  Ep.  Syn.  Sardio.  (PhUop.  habiti)  ad  Donat.  I^bbci  S.S.  CwicU..  ii.  p.  708. 

*  La  Papaut6,  p.  83. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD.'"  At  another  place  Epiphanius  says: 
^'  James  first  occupied  the  episcopal  seat  (at  Jerusalem), 
the  Lord  having  first  given  over  to  him  his  throne  upon 
the  earth.^^^  Although  Rome  with  such  passages  could 
not  enslave  the  church,  her  pretensions  (were  it  Rome 
instead  of  Jerusalem  that  we  have  to  do  with  here) 
would  be  a  little  more  solid  than  they  are  at  this 
moment.' 

VI. — The  bishop  of  Byzantium  had  for  a  long  while 
maintained  but  a  very  inferior  part,  being  even  subor- 
dinate to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea.  But  Byzan- 
tium having,  under  Constantine,  become  the  seat  of 
empire,  the  same  reason  that  had  raised  Rome  soon 
raised  Constantinople,  and  the  second  oecumenical 
council,  which  was  held  there  in  381,  declared  that 
*^  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should  have  the  rank  of 
honour,*  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  because  it  is  the 
nexv  Borne.'"  Thus  it  is  not  a  supremacy  or  a  juris- 
diction that  is  attributed  to  Rome,  but  a  simple  7*ank 
of  honour y  and  that  distinction,  according  to  the  coun- 
cil, does  not  arise  from  any  spiritual  advantages,  but 
from  its  being  the  capital  of  the  empire.  So  well  aware 
were  the  bishops  of  Rome  of  what  this  canon  signified, 
that  they  did  not  at  first  choose  to  receive  it.  At  the 
same  time,  this  second  oecumenical  council  showed  its 

1  TUtrm  ««r/Mt. — UttTCS.  Ixx.  10. 

s  niff-iVrtMi  Kv^tt  rh  S^»«f  ml^Mf  Wt  rnt  yni  *^Tf, — Usores.  IxxTiii.  7. 

s  See  farther,  Photiux  Codex,  275,  Chrysostoro  Horn,  in  Act.  15,  Ac. 

*  Ti  flr(irj8«r«  rii  ntA^t*  ■  Con.  3. 
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complete  independence  of  the  West  by  regulatings  with- 
out its  participation^  all  the  ecclesiastical  aflSurs  of  the 
East,  aod  by  openly  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  Mele- 
tiansi  nhom  Borne  rejected^  recognised  Meletius  as 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  not  Paulinas,  with  whom  Borne 
was  in  communion,  even  named  Meletius  its  president, 
aad  when  he  died,  appointed  Flavian  to  be  his  succes- 
sor at  Antioch  without  troubling  itself  about  Paulinus, 
the  bishop  recognised  by  Rome/  Assuredly  here  we 
have  the  second  universal  council  of  the  Christian 
church  showing  little  respect  indeed  for  the  decisions 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

VII. — By  and  bye  we  have  a  new  example  of  the 
independence  of  the  East.  Maximus  having  been  de- 
posed from  his  episcopal  dignity  at  Constantinople,  on 
account  of  his  being  imbued  with  the  Apolinariau 
heresy,  and  Nectarius  having  been  established  bishop/ 
the  bishops  of  Italy  took  up  the  defence  of  Maximus, 
and  invited  the  bishops  of  the  East  to  repair  to  Rome 
to  ezandne  the  matter.  But  the  latter  refused,  and 
replied  as  follows:  ^^  As  for  the  administration  of  each 
church,  you  know  that  there  is  an  old  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  a  decision  of  the  holy  fathers  of  Nice,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bishops  of  the  provinces,  acting  in  concert 
with  their  neighbours,  ordain  the  ministers  for  the  good 
of  the  churches.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  general 
council  we  have  constituted  bishop  of  the  church  of 

1  Tlieodor.  it.  85.  >  Theodor.  Hist.  occl.  ▼.  8. 
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Constantinople^  Nectarius,  a  most  venerable  and  holy- 
man^  with  the  consent  of  all,  in  presence  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  and  by  the  suffi*age  of  the  whole  clergy 
and  of  the  whole  city.  In  the  ancient  church  and 
apostolical  city  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  bishops  of 
the  diocese  of  the  East  have  established  Flavian,  the 
whole  church  giving  their  suffrage.  And  as  for  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  other 
churches,  we  give  you  to  know  that  it  has  for  its  bishop 
the  most  venerable  and  the  most  holy  Cyril :  let  faith 
and  love  be  confirmed  in  us,  and  then  we  shall  no  longer 
say,  as  we  have  been  forbidden  by  the  apostles:  *  I  am 
of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  seeing  that 
we  are  all  of  Christ.'  ***  Thus  do  the  bishops  of  the 
East  inform  the  bishops  of  the  West,  while  convened 
at  Rome  by  Damasus,  that  they  take  Nectarius  for 
bishop  of  Constantinople  instead  of  Maximus,  who  was 
acknowledged  as  such  by  Rome;  that  Flavian  was 
placed  at  Antioch  in  the  room  of  Paulinus,  with  whom 
Rome  communicated;  and  they  add,  not  without  in- 
tention, that  it  is  Jerusalem  that  is  the  mother  op  all 
THE  CHURCHES.  Here  further,  we  have  a  strange  sub- 
ordination! No  doubt,  the  West,  which  took  little 
interest  in  the  speculative  questions  by  which  the  East 
was  distracted,  subsisted  in  the  universal  church  as  a 
kind  of  imposing  mass,  which,  when  a  decision  had  to 
be  formed,  in  ranging  itself  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
parties,  threw  a  very  heavy  weight  into  the  balance. 

1  Theodor.  Hiit  eool.  cap.  0. 
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Bat  in  such  cases,  nothing  more  was  thought  of  than 
merely  an  iuflaence,  without  jurisdiction,  without 
anthority*  One  sees  how,  when  people  had  to  do 
with  ihe  decisions  of  Rome,  the  East  contrived  to 
renst,  and  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  Rome 
had  decreed. 

Vlll. — ^After  the  universal  councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople,  the  greatest  authority  to  be.  found  in 
those  ages  is  the  universal  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
second  of  those  councils  had  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  no 
more  than  a  privilege  of  honour.  That  of  Chalcedon 
went  farther.     It  says  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon : 

''  We  have  decreed  these  things  touching  the  privi- 
leges of  the  most  holy  church  of  Constantinople,  the 
new  Rome.  In  fact  the  fathers  have  justly  atti'ibutcd 
privileges  to  old  Rome  because  that  city  had  the  empire. 
But,  influenced  by  the  same  consideration,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  friends  of  God,  have  attributed  the 
$am$  privHeffes^  to  the  most  holy  see  of  new  Rome, 
judging,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  city  which  is  hon-^ 
cured  both  by  the  empire  and  the  senate,  and  which 
-enjoys  equal  privileges  with  Rome,  an  older  queen, 
ought  to  be  elevated  like  her^  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs, 
being  the  next  after  her.'" 

The  council  then  establishes  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 


1  Tk  Ira  fl'^f  r^7«.  *  *0f  isciMir. 
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nople  patriarch  over  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Thrace. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  one  see 
in  the  church  should  be  No.  1,  and  another  see  No.  2, 
but  this  order  apart,  Constantinople  is  declared  by  the 
council  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  Rome,  to  be  as 
SHE  WAS ! . . .  Nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  dreaded  lest  Constantinople  should  be- 
come more  important  than  even  Rome,  and  that  the 
bishop  of  that  new  capital  might  one  day  claim  the  first 
rank.  Accordingly,  he  had  enjoined  his  legates  vigor- 
ously to  resipt  the  bishops  who  wished  to  raise  them- 
selves, alleging  as  their  ground  for  doing  so  the  im- 
portance of  their  residencies.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Roman  legates  combatted  the  twenty-eighth  canon,  in 
vain  did  the  bishop  of  Rome  afterwards  reclaim  against 
it.  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  472,  ex- 
ercised the  rights  that  the  council  had  given  him,  and 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  laws,*  says  that 
''  the  church  of  Constantinople  is  the  head  of  all  the 
other  churches."  The  ecclesiastical  power  followed 
the  same  progressive  course  at  Constantinople  that  it 
had  done  at  Rome,  and  this  was  very  natural. 


We  shall  not  proceed  any  ferther.  What  we  have 
said  will  suffice  to  make  the  complete  independence  of 
the  East  in  the  first  ages  evident.      The  separation 


1  L.  26.  C.  de  S.  S.  Eodes. 
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ahrajB  became  wider  and  wider.  We  know  from  what 
time  the  cliaicli  of  the  East  has  broken  even  those  ties 
of  Christian  brotheihood  which,  daring  the  first  ages, 
nnited  her  to  the  Latin  church.  From  the  moment 
that  the  popedom  was  decidedly  formed  at  Rome,  the 
Bast  conld  no  longer  act  in  concert  with  the  West: 
ihftt  institntion  necessarily  broaght  aboat  the  sepanir- 
tion.  The  canse  of  the  schism  then  is  Rome.  The 
East  had  no  idea  of  receiviug  a  master  altogether  new, 
and  of  whom  it  had  never  known  anTthinor.  It  never 
ceased  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  with  it  that  the 
nniversal  church  originated,  and  that  it  was  from  Jeru- 
salem and  Antioch  that  Rome  itself  had  received  the 
fidth.  Down  to  our  own  days  it  still  calls  itself  em- 
phatically catholic  and  orthodox;  and  when,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  missionary  Wolff  in  his  voyages,  one  of 
those  eastern  Christians  whom  Rome  has  re-attached 
to  herself  by  means  of  numerous  concessions  is  asked, 
"  Are  you  a  catholic?''  ^'Xo,"  is  the  immediate  re- 
ply, "I  am  papistian,  (papist)!"^ 

In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  the  cause  of 
Rome  is  lost  in  every  case  in  which  a  sincere  and  up- 
right spirit  is  brought  to  the  study  of  antiquity. 

The  partisans  of  the  popedom  seem  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  explaining  the  existence  of  that  power,  un- 
less one  admits  that  it  proceeds  from  a  higher  source 
than  man.  Nor  can  I  but  say  that,  like  them,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  fact  of  the  popedom  there  is  an  inter- 

1  The  Rev.  J.  Wolff's  Jotmuil,  London,  1830,  p.  925. 
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yention  more  than  human.  I  think  that  the  popedom 
is  clearly  foretold  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  a  work  of 
the  spirit  of  darkness;^  and  I  farther  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when,  as  St.  Paul  says/  "  The  Lord 
will  destroy  it  with  the  breath  of  his  rmuth.^* 


I  conclude  with  recalling  what  I  said  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  the  field  of  Catholicism,  which  I  have 
accepted  for  the  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  pope- 
dom, is  not  that  which  I  plead  for  as  my  own.  The 
same  distance  that  separates  the  popedom  from  episco- 
pal Catholicism,  separates  also  episcopal  Catholicism 
itself  from  evangelical  Christianity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  there  cannot  be  in 
the  last  system  ministers  called  bishops,  and  exercis- 
ing certain  special  functions:  what  I  reject  is  dogmati- 
cal episcopacy,  not  constitutional  episcopacy;  what  1 
combat  is  the  idea  that  in  order  to  a  man's  being  a 
member  of  Christ's  body,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to 
be  united  to  the  Saviour  by  a  real  and  living  faith; 
what  I  point  to  as  a  heresy,  is  the  strange  opinion  that 
in  order  to  belong  to  Christ,  one  must  be  connected 
with  an  external  organisation  which  goes  back,  or  rather 
which  pretends  to  go  back  to  .the  apostles.  But,  pres- 
byterian  though  I  be  myself,  I  know  how  to  respect  a 
moderate  episcopacy. 


1  Apooal.  xni.  and  xriii. ;  Daniel  vii.  20--20;  2  Theesal.  ii.  1—12. 
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The  evangelical  system  is  the  pre-eminence  of  spirit 
above  form;  the  catholic  system  is  the  pre-eminence 
^  form  above  spirit.  According  to  the  fdrmer,  it  is  in 
the  connection  of  a  soul  with  Christ  that  that  soul's 
comiection  with  the  church  is  involved;  according  to 
the  latter^  it  is  in  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the 
church  that  there  is  involved  that  which  it  bears  with 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  difference  presents  itself  when  we  have  to 
do  with  God's  ministers.  According  to  the  evangelical 
system  it  is  grace^  spiritual  capacity^  that  legitimates 
the  charge  of  the  ministry,  and  that  procures  it;  where- 
as, according  to  the  catholic  system,  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary the  charge,  the  ordination  to  the  holy  ministiy, 
that  communicates  grace — spiritual  capacity. 

Further,  it  is  the  same,  if  we  have  to  do  with  the 
commencement  of  the  church,  according  either  to  the 
popedom  or  Catholicism,  the  external  church  comes 
first.  Christ  first  of  all  founds  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
organisation  which  ought  then,  in  virtue  of  certain 
privileges,  to  act  upon  the  internal,  on  the  spiritual. 
According  to  evangelical  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
the  internal  Church  comes  first;  Christ  by  his  spirit 
first  of  all  saves,  converts  souls,  and  these  converted 
souls  unite  themselves  into  a  community,  forming  the 
external  and  visible  church. 

Spiritual  life  is  the  real  tie  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  community,  according  to  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem ;  adhesion  to  the  hierarchical  unity  represented  by 
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the  episcopacy,  forms  this  tie  according  to  the  popish 
and  catholic  doctors. 

Religious  equality  subsists  in  the  evangelical  system 
notwithstanding  the  aristocracy  of  its  oflSce-bearers,  for 
the  charges  with  which  they  are  invested  are  less  a 
dignity  than  a  service,  and  their  authority  proceeds  not 
from  their  persons  but  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
action  of  the  Spirit.  But  in  the  catholic  as  well  as  in 
the  papal  system,  religious  equality  disappears,  the 
authority  of  the  office  takes  the  place  of  the  authority 
of  the  Word,  the  bishop  becomes  the  exclusive  channel 
of  the  divine  favours,  and  thus  stands  as  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  Christian  people. 

This  will  suffice  to  show  the  diflference  between  my 
point  of  view  and  that  of  Catholicism.  To  say  the 
truth,  Catholicism  is  in  its  principles  further  removed 
from  evangelical  Christianity  than  it  is  from  the  papal 
system  itself.  After  having  combatted  the  popedom 
on  the  catholic  domain,  I  might  attack  it  on  the  evan- 
gelical, but  I  will  not  do  so:  truly  it  were  too  easy,  and 
I  content  myself  with  having  demonstrated  the  false- 
hood of  the  pretensions  of  popery  without  even  quitting 
the  arena  which  the  adversaries  have  adopted. 

It  is  this  falsehood  which  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
while  perusing  Mr.  Rankers  beautifrd  work.  Never 
ought  we  to  forget  that  the  power  whose  history  he 
writes,  is  a  usurping  power  which  has  sought  to  trample 
on  the  crown  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  load  with  chains 
the  people  whom  the  Saviour  came  to  set  free. 


INTRODUCTORY   ESSAY.  Iv 

This  History  of  the  Popes  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
contiiiiial  interest;  something  new  will  be  learned  at 
ewefxj  page;  one  will  always  more  and  more  admire  the 
felicity  with  which  the  author  has  contriyed  to  combine 
the  most  profound  researches  with  a  narrative  brought 
out  in  the  strongest  relief;  only,  in  reading  it,  let  the 
irgtitTW  ^piu^,  the  primitive  and  hereditary  lie  of  the 
popedom,  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  vast  power  of  Borne  in  ancient  times,  and  during  the  mid« 
die  ages,  is  universally  known ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  too, 
she  has  long  exercised  a  renovated  influence  over  the  world. 
After  the  desertion  she  experienced  in  the  former  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  she  contrived  once  more  to  become  the  centre 
of  faith  and  opinion  to  the  Romish  nations  of  southern  Europe, * 
and  made  bold,  and  not  seldom  successful  attempts,  to  bring 
the  rest,  a  second  time,  under  her  dominion.  Of  this  period  of 
renovated  vigour,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  of  her  rejuvenes- 
cence and  internal  development,  of  her  advance  and  decline,  I 
now  propose  to  give  at  least  an  outline. 

It  is  an  undertaking  which,  however  defective  it  may  prove, 
could  never  have  been  attempted,  had  I  not  found  opportunities 
of  availing  myself  of  some  means  of  assistance  hitherto  un- 
known. Theoe  and  their  sources  I  am  bound  first  of  all  gene- 
rally to  indicate. 

I  have  already  elsewhere*  mentioned  what  may  be  found  in 
our  Berlin  manuscripts. 

1  Thai  is,  Italy,  Fnuoe,  and  Spain,  all  three  retaining,  to  this  day,  in  their  lan- 
guages and  institutions,  strong  traces  of  their  ancient  ineorporation  with  Rome.  Ta. 

s  In  tbe  Preface  to  the  "  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires  in  the  sixteenth  and 
KTenteenth  Centiiries."    Tb. 
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Bat,  next  in  order,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vienna  is  much 
richer  in  treasures  of  this  description. 

In  addition  to  its  essentially  Grerman  basis,  Vienna  has  also 
a  European  element;  in  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  manners  and  languages  the  most  various  come  into  con- 
tact, and  Italy  in  particular,  in  full  life,  presents  itself  there. 
The  literary  collections  too  have  a  comprehensive  character. 
This  directly  flows  from  the  political  and  geographical  position  of 
the  state;  its  ancient  connection  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Lorn- 
bardy;  and  its  near  neighbourhood  and  ecclesiastical  relations 
with  Rome.  There  people  have  ever  liked  to  bring  from  abroad, 
to  hold,  to  possess.  Accordingly,  the  original  and  native  col- 
lections of  the  Imperial  Boyal  Library  are  in  themselves  of 
great  value.  To  these,  some  foreign  acquisitions  have  of  late 
been  added.  From  Modena  a  number  of  volumes,  similar  to 
our  Informazioni,^  have  been  purchased  from  the  house  of 
Bangone,  and  from  Venice,  the  inappreciable  manuscripts  of 
the  Doge  Mark  Foscarini;  among  these,  there  are  the  owner'^s 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  literary  work,  Italian  Chro- 
nicles, no  farther  trace  of  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found;  and 
from  the  effects  lefb  by  Prince  Eugene,  there  has  been  received 
a  rich  collection  of  historical  and  political  manuscripts,  which 
that  prince,  who  also  held  a  high  rank  as  a  statesman,  had 
amassed  without  any  such  precise  object.  When  we  think  of  the 
insufficiency  of  most  printed  works  on  modem  history,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  through  the  catalogue  without  feelings  of  satis- 
faction and  hope — so  much  knowledge  not  yet  brought  out,  such 
a  future  harvest  of  studies!  And  yet,  a  few  steps  farther, 
Vienna  offers  still  more  important  aids.  The  Imperial  Archives 

I  A  name  giren  to  a  odUeetion  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Libnuy  of  Berlin,  extend- 
ing to  ibrtj-dz  folio  Tdnmes,  and  entitoled  Infcnnaiioni  Politidie.  It  is  eompoied 
of  reports,  ptrtloalariy  of  Venetian  Awhawiiidmnn,  instnieUomi,  and  memoranda  for 
h\^  flmotknariei  entering  on  office,  narratifes  of  oondaTes,  letters,  speedies,  reflec- 
tions, and  noliees.    See  Prefiwe  to  the  "  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires."    Tb. 
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oontaiii,  as  may  at  once  be  sapposed,  the  weightiest  and  mosi 
aathentio  memorials  for  German  and  general  history,  but  parti- 
cularly for  that  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  of  the  Venetian  Ar- 
chiTeSy  by  far  the  greater  part,  after  many  removals  from  place 
to  place,  have  found  their  way  back  to  Venice;  yet  a  not  unim- 
portant mass  of  Venetian  papers  is  still  to  be  found  in  Vienna; 
despatches,  original,  or  copies,  extracts  therefrom,  made  for  the 
ufls  of  the  state,  and  called  Bubricaries;  relations  of  events  not 
unfrequently  in  the  only  copies  extant,  and  of  great  value ;  offi- 
cial registers  of  public  boards  and  offices,  chronicles  and  journals. 
The  notices  to  be  found  in  this  volume  with  respect  to  Gregory 
XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  have  been  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  Vienna  Archives.  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  unre- 
served liberality  with  which  I  was  allowed  access  to  them. 

In  general,  I  should  here,  indeed,  particularize  the  manifold 
aids  and  encouragements  I  have  received  in  my  design  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Still  I  entertain  some  hesitation,  whether 
justly  I  know  not.  Too  many  names  would  require  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  among  these  some  of  great  eminence.  My  gratitude 
might  look  almost  vain-glorious,  and  give  to  a  work  which  has 
every  reason  to  make  a  modest  entrance  into  the  world,  a  show 
of  splendour  which  it  might  never  realize. 

Next  to  Vienna,  my  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  Venice 
and  to  Rome. 

The  great  families  in  Venice  were  almost  universally  accus- 
tomed at  one  time,  besides  a  library,  to  have  also  a  cabinet  of 
manuscripts  adjoining  it.  From  the  nature  of  things,  these 
bore  mainly  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic;  they  showed  what 
part  had  been  taken  by  the  family  in  public  proceedings;  and 
they  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  the  family,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  its  younger  members.  Some  of  these  private  col- 
lections are  still  extant,  and  more  than  one  of  them  were  opened 
to  me.     By  far  the  greater  number  have  gone  to  ruin  in  the 
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havoc  of  the  year  1797,  and  since.  That  more  of  them  have 
been  preseired  than  one  would  soppose,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  librarians  of  St.  Mark,  who  in  the  common  wreck  endea- 
Toured  to  save  as  much  as  the  resources  of  their  institution 
would  allow.  That  library  in  fact  preserves  a  considerable  store 
of  manuscripts,  which  for  the  internal  history  of  the  city  and 
state  are  of  indispensable  importance,  and  of  some  value  as  re- 
spects the  state  of  things  in  Europe.  Only  we  must  not  expect 
too  much.  It  is  apparently  a  new  possession ;  casually  accu- 
mulated from  private  collections;  wanting  in  completeness,  and 
without  any  precise  plan.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
treasures  of  the  staters  Archives,  especially  as  these  are  now 
arranged.  On  the  occasion  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  in 
the  year  1618,^  I  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  Venetian 
Archives,  and  will  not  go  over  the  same  ground.  For  my  Rom- 
ish object,  it  behoved  me  above  all  things  to  have  laid  before  me 
the  reports  of  ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Bome.  Yet  it 
was  most  desirable,  that  for  this  too  I  might  be  able  to  make  use 
of  other  collections;  we  can  nowhere  avoid  meeting  with  breaks, 
and  these  Archives,  after  so  many  removals,  could  not  fail  to 
have  suffered  many  losses.  By  going  to  different  places,  I  col- 
lected eight  and  forty  reports  upon  Bome,  the  oldest  dating 
from  1500;  nineteen  for  the  sixteenth,  and  one  and  twenty  for 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  series  almost  complete,  and  broken 
only  here  and  there,— only  eight,  it  is  true,  for  the  ei^teenth 
century,  but  these  are  highly  instructive  and  welcome.  In  the 
case  of  by  far  the  greater  number,  I  saw  and  made  use  of  the 
originals.  They  comprised  a  vast  amount  of  notices,  highly 
worthy  of  being  known,  proceeding  from  direct  evidence,  and 
that  had  passed  away  with  the  lives  of  contemporaries;  and  it 


1  The  AUbe  Salni-Real  has  giyen  an  aoeoniii  of  this  oooipiraoy  in  French,  which 
hMbeMooarideradoneofthemcaCfiMoinating  woilninanyhmgiuige.    Tr. 
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these  that  first  gave  me  the  prospect  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tivei  and  encouraged  me  to  attempt  it. 

For  the  means  of  yerifying  and  extending  these  it  is  clear 
that  I  could  look  only  to  Borne. 

But  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  foreigner,  holding  another 
fiuth,  would  be  permitted  there  to  range  at  will  throng  the 
public  collections,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  secrets  of  the 
popedom!  This  were  perhaps  not  so  unseemly  as  it  appears,  for 
no  research  can  bring  to  light  any  thing  worse  than  what  un- 
founded conjecture  takes  up  and  the  world  once  holds  for  true. 
Yet  I  cannot  boast  that  it  was  so.  I  was  enabled  to  take  note 
of  the  treasures  in  tlie  Vatican,  and  to  avail  myself  of  a  number 
of  Tolumes  for  my  design;  nevertheless  the  freedom  I  could 
haye  desired,  was  nowise  secured  to  me.  Fortunately,  however, 
I  had  access  to  other  collections,  and  from  these  I  could  obtain 
information  which,  if  not  complete,  was  at  least  adequate  and 
authentic.  At  those  times  when  the  aristoci*acv  was  in  its 
bloom — that  is,  cliiefly  in  the  sovcnteentli  century — through  all 
Europe  the  families  of  distinction  which  conducted  public  affairs, 
kept  in  their  possession  likewise  a  part  of  the  public  documents. 
Nowhere  was  this  so  much  the  case  as  in  Rome.  Those  Nepliews 
who  happened  to  be  in  power,  and  who  at  all  times  possessed 
the  utmost  plenitude  of  authority,  ref!:ularly  bequeathed  to  the 
princely  houses  which  they  founded,  as  a  perpetual  possession, 
a  good  share  of  the  state  papers  collected  by  them  during  their 
administration.  It  formed  part  of  the  family  provision.  In  the 
palaces  they  built,  there  were  always  some  large  rooms,  com- 
monly in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  destined  for  books  and 
manuscripts,  which  would  then  be  duly  filled  by  each  genera- 
tion as  had  been  done  by  its  predecessors.  The  private  collec- 
tions are  here  in  a  certain  respect  public  too,  and  the  state 
archives  are  dispersed,  without  any  one  taking  offence  at  it,  in 
the  houses  of  families  of  distinction  who  have  administered  public 
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affairs.  Almost  j«st  as  the  overplus  of  goyemmental  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  papal  families;  as  the  Vatican  gallery, 
although  distinguished  by  its  choice  collection  of  master  pjeces, 
cannot  compete  in  compass  and  historical  importance  with  some 
private  ones,  such  as  the  Borghese  or  Doria  galleries,  so  does 
it  happen  that  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Barberini,  Chigi, 
Altieri,  Albani,  and  Gorsini  palaces,  are  of  inestimable  value  for 
the  history  of  the  Boman  popes,  civil  and  ec^clesiastical.  The 
Archives  of  State,  an  establishment  of  comparatively  recent 
standing,  is  peculiarly  important  from  its  collection  of  documents 
relative  to  the  middle  ages:  part  of  the  history  of  that 
period  must  wait  here  for  persons  to  investigate  it ;  yet,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  nmst  believe  that  it  will  throw  little 
light  on  later  centuries.  It  loses  all  its  importance,  if  I 
have  not  been  purposely  deceived,  before  the  splendid  treasures 
contained  in  private  collections.  Each  of  these,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent, embraces  that  epoch  chiefly  in  which  the  pope  of  the  family 
reigned;  but  as  the  Nephews,  even  after  that,  assumed  an  im- 
portant position,  as  each  possessor  of  a  collection  was  studious 
to  extend  and  complete  it  when  once  begun,  and  found  sufficient 
opportunities  of  doing  so  in  Rome,  where  a  literary  commerce 
in  manuscripts  had  been  formed,  there  is  none  which  does  not 
gratify  us  with  elucidations  of  other  periods,  both  later  and 
earlier.  The  richest  of  them  all,  in  consequence  of  some  most 
productive  inheritances  in  this  as  well  as  other  articles,  is  the 
Barberinians^:  the  Gorsiniana  has  from  the  first  been  compiled 
with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  care.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  avail  myself^  and  that  too  in 
some  instances  with  unlimited  freedom,  of  all  these  collections, 
together  with  some  others  of  minor  importance.  There  was 
thus  presented  to  me  an  unlooked-for  prize  of  authentic  and 
pertinent  materials.     The  correspondences  of  the  ^Nunciaturas, 

1  That  if;  of  the  ofRce  of  the  Nanoioe.    Tr, 
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witli  tlie  instniciionfl  that  were  given  and  the  reports  that  were 
brought  back;  copious  biographies  of  several  popes,  written  with 
the  less  restraint  from  their  not  having  been  destined  for  the 
public;  bic^raphies  of  distinguished  cardinals;  official  and  private 
joonials;  investigations  into  particular  transactions  and  circum- 
stances; opinions  and  recommendations;  reports  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces,  their  commerce  and  industry; 
statistical  tables;  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements:  by 
fiir  the  greater  part  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  com- 
posed by  persons  possessing  a  living  knowledge  of  their  subjects, 
and  of  a  credibility  which,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  excludes  ex- 
amination and  sifting  criticism,  but  only  as  one  would  question 
the  communications  of  well-informed  contemporaries.  The 
oldest  of  these  writings  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  relates  to 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Porcari  against  Nicolas  V.;*  only  a  few 
others  fell  in  my  way  for  the  fifteenth  century;  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  they  became,  at  every  step,  more 
and  more  comprehensive  and  numerous ;  they  follow  the  whole 
course  of  the  seventeenth,  in  which  so  little  is  knowTi  on  good 
evidence  about  Eome,  with  pieces  of  information  which  are  on 
that  account  doublv  desirable.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fall  off  both  in  number  and 
inherent  value.  By  that  time,  however,  both  state  and  court 
had  lost  not  a  little  of  their  influence  and  importance.  At  the 
end  of  the  Work  I  shall  examine  minutely  these  Roman  MSS., 
as  I  have  already  done  the  Venetian,  and  supplement  what- 
ever I  may  discover  in  them  worthy  of  notice  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  touch  upon  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Then  for  these  there  comes  an  indispensable  limitation,  on 
account  of  the  already  unusual  mass  of  materials,  presented  in 
so  many  unprinted  and  printed  documents. 

1  About  the  middle  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.    Tb. 
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An  Italian  or  a  Roman,  a  Roman  Oatholic,  would  handle  the 
subject  very  differently.  In  consequence  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  him  by  personal  veneration,  or  possibly,  as  matters 
now  stand,  by  personal  hatred,  he  would  give  his  work  a  pecu- 
liar, and,  I  doubt  not,  a  more  brilliant  colouring:  he  would  on 
many  points  too,  be  more  copious,  more  ecdesiastical,  more 
local.  In  this,  a  Protestant  and  a  North  German  can  never  vie 
with  him.  He,  again,  keeps  himself  much  more  indifferent  to- 
wards the  papal  government:  he  must  at  once  avoid  a  warmth 
of  representation,  such  as  arises  from  prepossessions  or  preju- 
dices, and  would  produce  a  certain  impression  in  Europe.  For 
any  such  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  detail,  from  first  to  last  we 
have  no  true  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  position  we 
occupy,  there  are  presented  other,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  purer 
historical  points  of  view.'  For  what  remains  at  the  present 
day  to  give  importance  to  the  history  of  the  papal  power!  It 
is  no  longer  its  peculiar  position  as  regards  us,  for  that  exercises 
no  further  actual  influence,  nor  produces  apprehensions  of  any 
kind:  the  times  in  which  we  had  any  thing  to  fear,  have 
passed  away:  we  feel  ourselves  all  too  well  secured.  It  can  be 
nothing  but  its  secular  developments  and  influence.  Yet  the 
papal  power  has  not  been  so  unchangeable  as  people  suppose. 
If  we  look  beyond  those  fundamental  principles  which  enter  into 
the  very  essence  of  its  being,  and  which  it  could  not  submit  to 
lose  without  compromising  its  existence,  it  is  in  other  respects 
always  affected,  even  in  its  internal  constitution,  the  same  as  any 
other,  by  those  destinies  which  have  befallen  mankind  in 
Europe.  As  the  universe  revolves,  as  one  or  other  nation  takes 
the  ascendant,  as  ordinaiy  life  moves  on,  real  metamorphoses 


1  Which  it  has  now  been  foond  imponibid  to  altor  in  oonseqnenoe  of  oemtrrenoeft 
which  hare  taken  place  aince  tiie  fint  pablieation  of  this  book.  Generalljapeaking, 
the  author  in  reriewing  this  Tdnme  has  found  admission  fw  bat  a  few  additions  and 
altcratioiis,  not  afleoting  wmitials     (Note  to  the  nooiid  editkft.) 
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enter  into  the  papal  government,  into  iU  maxims,  its  struggles, 
its  pretensions;  and,  above  all,  its  influence  has  undergone  the 
greatest  changes.  If  a  man  cast  his  eye  over  the  catalogue  of 
so  many  names  all  sounding  much  alike,  throughout  that  long 
series  of  ages  from  Pius  I.  in  the  second  century,  to  Pius  VII. 
and  Pius  VIII.,  our  contemporaries  in  the  nineteenth,  he  may 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  uninterrupted  constancy.  But 
here  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  truth :  in 
point  of  fact,  the  popes  of  different  periods  differ  from  each  other 
not  much  otherwise  than  diflerent  dynasties  in  a  kingdom.  For  us, 
who  stand  without,  the  contemplation  of  these  changes  is  at  once 
felt  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest.  We  behold  in  them  a  part  of 
history  in  general— of  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  developments; 
not  only  in  periods  of  unquestioned  domination,  but  still  more 
perhaps  at  the  times  when  opposing  forces  mutually  re-act  on 
each  other,  such  as  those  to  be  comprised  in  the  present  work, 
that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  where  we 
see  the  popedom,  though  endangered  and  shaken,  yet  maintain 
and  fortify  itself,  nay  even  spread  out  afresh,  press  forward  for 
a  long  period,  but  at  last  again  receive  a  clieck,  and  suffer  a  re- 
peated decline;  times  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Western  nations 
occupied  itself  pre-eminently  with  ecclesiastical  questions,  and 
when  that  power  which  was  deserted  and  attacked  by  some,  and 
adhered  to  and  defended  with  fresh  zeal  by  others,  necessarily 
assumed  a  high  general  importance.  To  seize  these  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  demanded  of  us  by  our  natural  position,  and 
this  I  will  now  attempt. 


1  This  preface  first  appeared,  we  believe,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  since  which  time 
much  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  those  silent  and  obscure  changes  in  society  which  elude  the  notice,  and  are  left 
unrecorded  by  chroniclers  and  historians,  tending  to  make  these  concluding  observa- 
tions far  from  consistent  with  the  real  character  and  influence  of  the  popedom.  It 
were  weU,  indeed,  could  the  secular  developments  of  that  power  be  safely  regarded 
as  the  only  objects  of  legitimate  curiovity  in  studying  its  present  history.  But  that 
which  is  really  interesting  to  us,  and  which  makes  many  parts  of  Professor  Ranke'i 

I.  B 
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lu  confonnity  therewith,  I  begin  by  calling  to  mind  the  con- 
dition of  the  papal  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  course  of  events  of  which  it  was  the  result. 

work  no  less  instructive  than  interesting,  is  what  may  be  called  the  omnigenous , 
omnipresent,  and  sempiternal  activity  of  the  popedom,  as  a  spiritual  body,  operat- 
ing on  state  policy,  on  public  o}>iuion,  and  on  individual  belief,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  spiritual  and  ecclcsiaiitical  purposes  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  moulding  civil  government  and  legislation  into  conformity  with  its 
principles.  With  all  its  anxiety  to  shun  a  notoriety  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
it,  and  to  work  silently  though  surely,  the  popedom  is  obviously  assuming  a  more 
or  less  fumiiilable  attitude  in  every  country  in  Cluristendom.     Tk. 


THE  ROMAN  POPES, 


THfeiR  CfiURCH  AND  STATE,  IN  THE  tVI.  ANli  Xtll. 

CENTURIES. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

EPOCHS  OF  THE  rOPF.DOU. — CHRISTIAMTT  IW  THE  RO^[AX  EJIFIHI* 

On  casting  our  eyes  over  the  ancient  world  during  the  earh'er 
ages  of  its  history,  we  perceive  it  the  abode  of  many  independ- 
ent nations.  These  occupied  the  countries  all  round  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  as  far  inwards  as  was  then  known.  Separated 
in  many  ways,  though  they  all  originally  bordered  closely  on 
each  other,  they  formed  so  many  absolutely  independent  states 
and  individual  jurisdictions.  And  tliis  independence  wliich  they 
enjoyed  was  not  political  only;  local  religions  had  everywhere 
grown  to  maturity;  the  notions  which  men  entertained  of  the 
Deity  and  of  divine  things  had  likewise  become  local ;  national 
deities  of  the  most  various  attributes  took  possession  of  the 
world,  and  the  laws  observed  by  men,  as  believers  in  a  certain 
creed,  became  inseparably  combined  with  those  under  which  tliey 
lived  as  members  of  political  conmiunities.  Nay,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  this  intimate  union  of  the  state  with  religitm, 
this  twofold  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke,  which  was  only  cir- 
cumscribed 80  far  by  the  slight  obligations  of  descent  from  com- 
mon ancestors,  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  fashioning  of 
antiquity.  Confined  though  men  might  be  within  narrow  terri- 
torial limits,  yet  within  these,  full  scope  was  allowed  them  for 
the  free  action  of  a  youthful  and  untrammelled  existence. 

IIow  did  all  this  become  changed  with  the  advancing  jjower 
of  Rome !      All  those  autonomies'  wherewith  the  world  was 

'  From  airnoftog,  one  who  li^'W  according  to  his  own  laws.     Tr. 
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filled,  we  behold,  one  after  another,  stoop  and  disappear;  how 
speedily  were  free  nations  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

In  other  times,  states  have  been  convulsed  on  men  ceasing  to 
be  influenced  by  religious  belief,  but  here  the  subjugation  of 
states  was  to  involve  the  destruction  of  their  religions.  To  Rome, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  superiority  in  point  of  politi- 
cal power,  these  all  flocked;  but  what  significance  could  they 
have  any  longer,  once  that  they  were  detached  from  their  native 
soil?  The  sacred  honours  paid  to  Isis  had  some  meaning  in 
Egypt;  they  deified  the  powers  of  nature  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  but  in  Rome,  such  religious  worship  became  altogether 
inept.  Thus  in  coming  into  mutual  contact,  the  various  mytho- 
logies necessarily  confiicted  with,  and  annihilated  each  other. 
There  was  no  conceivable  philosophy  capable  of  reconciling  their 
contradictions. 

Even  had  this  been  possible,  it  would  no  longer  have  satisfied 
the  world'^s  wants. 

However  we  may  feel  for  the  downfall  of  so  many  free  states, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  new  life  sprang  direct  from  their  ruins. 
If  freedom  fell,  so  also  did  the  restraints  of  narrow  nationalities. 
The  nations  were  overpowered ;  they  were  one  and  all  attacked 
and  despoiled;  but  by  that  very  process  they  were  brought 
together  and  fused  into  one  mass.  As  the  territories  of  the 
empire  received  the  name  of  "  the  world,''^  their  inhabitants  felt 
themselves  to  be  one  homogeneous  race.  It  was  then  that  man- 
kind began  to  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  their  common 
nature. 

At  this  precise  point  in  the  opening  out  of  the  world''s  history, 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

How  unpretending  and  obscure  was  his  life ;  his  occupation, 
the  healing  of  the  sick  and  conversing  about  Gk)d,  in  figures  and 
parables,  to  a  few  fishermen  who  did  not  always  understand  him; 
he  had  not  even  where  to  lay  his  head;  nevertheless,  even  in 
this  our  secular  point  of  view,  we  venture  to  say  that  never  was 
there  on  earth  any  thing  more  blameless  and  more  conmianding, 
more  sublime,  more  holy,  than  his  walk  and  conversation,  his 
life  and  his  death.  Every  word  that  dropt  from  his  lips,  exhaled 

1  ErdkreiSf  in  Latin  orbis  terrarum,  circuit  of  earth's  territories.    Tb. 
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the  breathings  of  divinitj.  They  are  the  words,  as  Peter  ex- 
presses himself,  of  eternal  life.  Nothing  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind can  be  even  remotely  compared  with  them. 

If  the  national  systems  of  worship  had  ever  an  element  of 
true  religion  in  them,  that  element  had  become  thoroughly  ob- 
0cured;  they  had  ceased,  we  have  said,  any  longer  to  have  a 
meaning.  In  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  God, 
there  appeared,  in  contradistinction  to  these,  the  eternal  general 
relation  of  Qod  to  the  world,  of  man  to  God. 

Christ  was  bom  in  a  nation  separated,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  from  all  others,  by  a  ritual  code  peculiar  to  itself  and 
rigidly  severe,  yet  a  nation  wliicli  had  done  immense  service^  by 
tenaciously  adhering  to  the  monotheism  which  it  had  known 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  never  allowing  itself  to  be  torn  from 
it.  It  considered  that  monotheism,  indeed,  to  be  a  national 
worship  only,  but  now  it  had  quite  another  significancy.  Christ 
explained  the  law  by  fulfilling  it;  the  Son  of  man  stood  forth, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  as  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath ;  he 
brought  out  the  etenial  meaning  from  the  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  embodied,  and  which  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
man''s  narrow  understanding.  From  the  midst  of  a  people 
hitherto  separated  from  all  others  by  insurmountable  barriers  of 
opinion  and  manners,  there  then  arose,  in  all  the  force  of  truth, 
a  faith  which  presented  its  invitations  to  all  and  embraced  all. 
It  was  the  common  God  of  all  men  who  was  proclaimed — that 
God  who,  as  Paul  announced  to  the  Athenians,  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  this  sublime  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fitting 
period  had  just  commenced;  there  was  a  race  of  men  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  "Like  a  sunbeam,"  says  Eusebius,  "it  shot 
over  the  whole  earth."  We  find  it  ere  long  reaching  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Ebro,  and  over  the  entire  empire  to  the 
Shine  and  the  Danube.^ 

Yet,  harmless  and  blameless  as  it  might  be,  it  necessarily 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  existing  religions,  these 

I  The  original  ruiiA :  "  had  the  innnenso  merit  of  tenaciously  adhering,  drc.  I 
liave  rendered  it  as  above  because  the  Jews,  so  far  from  having  any  M3rit  in  wliat 
they  did,  owed  their  monotheism  to  special  divine  intervention,  and  had  showed 
again  and  again  the  most  perverse  inclination  to  exchange  it  for  idolatry.     Tr. 

•  Hist.  Ecd.  ii.  .S. 
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having  become  closely  connected  with  the  existing  nsages  and 
wants  of  life,  as  well  as  with  all  men'*s  respect  for  antiquity; 
and  having  now  undergone  a  change  which  made  them  liarmo- 
uize  with  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

The  political  spirit  of  tho  ancient  religions  put  itself  forth 
once  more  in  a  new  form.  The  sum  of  all  those  autonomies 
which  once  filled  the  world — their  collective  meanings,  had  to  a 
certain  extent  become  one  individual  whole;  there  was  now,  too, 
but  one  government,  dependent  apparently  on  itself  alone,  and 
religion  owTied  this  in  the  divine  worship  which  it  rendered  to 
the  emperor.  To  him  were  temples  erected;  offerings  were 
presented  to  him  on  altars;  people  swore  by  his  name,  and  held 
festivals  in  honour  of  him ;  his  images  secured  the  privilege  of 
an  asylum  to  those  who  fled  to  them.  The  only  worship,  pro- 
bably, common  to  the  whole  empire  was  that  paid  to  the 
emperor.*  To  this  all  other  religions  accommodated  themselves, 
and  in  return  it  gave  support  to  them  all. 

This  worship  of  the  emperor,  and  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Christ,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  local  religions,  had  a  certain 
mutual  resemblance,  but  at  the  same  time  they  presented  the 
greatest  contrast  imaginable. 

The  emperor  reduced  religion  to  the  most  secular  tie — con- 
fined to  the  earth  and  earthly  things:  to  him,  says  Celsus,  let 
these  be  surrendered;  whatever  a  man  has,  let  it  come  from 
him.  Christianity  placed  it  in  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  and  in 
heavenly  truth. 

The  emperor  united  politics  and  religion ;  Christianity  studi- 
ously separated  what  was  God's  from  what  was  Caesar's. 

The  offering  of  sacrifices  to  the  emperor  implied  the  most 
abject  servility.  Just  where,  in  the  earlier  constitution  of 
Rome,  there  was  full  independence,  that  is,  in  the  union  of  re- 
ligion with  the  state,  there  was  now  the  seal  of  subjection. 
When  believers  were  forbidden  by  Christianity  to  sacrifice  to 
the  emperor,  the  prohibition  involved  an  act  of  emancipation. 

The  worship  of  the  emperor  was  limited,  in  fine,  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  the  then  supposed  world;    Chris- 

'  Eckhel  DoctrinA  nummonitn  Teteruni.  (Eckhel's Doctrine  of  AncieDi  Cuius.) 
P.  ii.  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  406 ;  he  quotes  a  paasage  in  Tertullian  ( Apol.  c.  28),  from  whirli 
it  would  appear  that  the  worship  paid  to  the  emperor  was  fcr  a  time  the  most  ani- 
mated of  tnem  all 
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tianity  was  destiucd  to  comprehend  the  entire  globe  —  the 
whole  human  race.  The  new  religion  sought  to  awaken  in  the 
nations  maud's  original  and  most  ancient  religious  impressions — 
if  flfach,  it  be  true,  preceded  all  idolatry — or  at  least  con- 
victions purely  formed,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  necessary 
relation  to  the  state;  and  these  it  opposed  to  that  political 
goyernment  of  tlie  world  which,  not  content  with  things  secular, 
would  embrace  also  what  was  divine.  Thus  did  mankind  re- 
eeiye  a  spiritual  element  in  again  becoming  independent,  free, 
and  personally  invincible.  It  was  as  if  the  soil  on  which  we 
tzead,  had  acquired  a  fresh  and  new  capacity  for  life,  and  had 
b90Q^le  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  new  productions. 

Here  was  the  opposition  of  the  earthly  to  the  spiritual,  of 
bondage  to  freedom,  of  gradual  decay  to  a  vigorous  rejuvenescence. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  long  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed between  these  two  principles.  All  the  elements  of  life 
in  the  Roman  empire  were  drawn  into  the  movement,  were 
gradually  seized  and  penetrated  by  Christianity,  and  carried 
along  in  that  great  career  of  the  spirit.  "The  errors  of  idol- 
atry,"" says  Chrysostom,  "went  out  of  themselves.'''*  Heathen- 
ism already  appeared  to  him  like  a  city  tliat  had  been  sacked 
and  plundered,  its  ramparts  thrown  down,  its  halls,  its  theatres, 
and  public  buildings  burned,  its  defenders  put  to  the  sword.  A 
few  grey-beards  and  a  few  children  only  were  to  be  seen  amid 
the  wreck. 

Soon  these  too  disappeared;  and  an  unexampled  revolution 
commenced. 

From  tho  catacombs  came  forth  the  worship  paid  to  the 
martyrs.  On  the  spots  where  the  gods  of  Olympus  had  been 
prayed  to;  from  the  same  pillars  which  had  borne  up  their 
temples,  there  were  raised  shrines  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  iiad  scoffed  at  that  worship,  and  had  lost  their  lives 
for  doing  so.  The  religious  worship  which  had  had  its  beginning 
in  deserts  and  in  prisons,  pervaded  the  world.  People  won- 
dered at  times  that  a  secular  building  of  the  heathen,  the  basi- 
lika,  was  transformed  at  once  into  a  Christian  temple.  There 
was  this  in  it,  too,  that  was  very  remarkable.     The  Apsis  of 

^  ^»y»t  Uf  r«ff  ^«««afj«f  BaCvXav  xeu  Harm  UuXumnu  »eu  w^u  *EXXffia(.      ChryMom 
tomi  0pp.  cd.  Paris,  u.  540. 
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the  basilika  included  an  Augusteum,'  aud  the  statues  of  those 
Caesars  who  had  divine  honours  accorded  to  them.  Their  places 
were  taken,  as  we  see  in  so  ntany  basilikas  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  instead  of  those 
lords  of  the  earth  who  had  been  regarded  as  very  gods,  there 
appeared  the  Son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God.  The  local  deities 
withdrew  and  disappeared.  In  all  the  highways,  on  the 
steep  summits  of  hills,  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  valleys,  on  the 
roofis  of  houses,  and  in  the  mosaic  of  floors,  there  appeared 
the  cross.  The  triumph  was  decisive  and  complete.  As  there 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  labarum  with  the 
monogram  of  Christ  over  the  fallen  angel,  so  did  the  worship  and 
the  name  of  Christ  rise  triumphant  over  vanquished  heathenism.' 

Considered  in  this  light  also,  how  immense  the  importance  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  ages  that  beheld  its  rise,  it  broke 
down  the  independence  of  nations,  and  subjected  them  to  itself; 
it  annihilated  that  feeling  of  independence  which  they  possessed 
while  disjoined;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  later  periods  of  its 
history,  it  beheld  the  true  religion  burst  forth  in  its  bosom ;  the 
purest  expression  of  a  conmion  consciousness  spreading  far 
beyond  its  boundaries;  the  consciousness  of  a  common  relation 
to  the  one  true  God.  May  we  venture  to  say,  that  by  this  de- 
velopment the  empire  made  its  oym  existence  no  longer  neces- 
sary! The  human  race  now  at  last  knew  itself;  it  had  found 
the  centre  of  imity  in  religion.  To  this  religion,  moreover,  the 
Roman  empire  now  gave  its  external  form. 

The  office  of  priest  among  the  heathen  was  assigned  to  certain 
citizens  as  civil  offices  were;  among  the  Jews  one  tribe  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  spiritual  things,  but  it  was 
a  distinctive  feature  in  Christianity,  that  an  order  peculiar  to 
itself,  composed  of  members  who  made  it  their  free  choice,  who 
were  consecrated  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  removed  from 
all  secular  cares  and  employments,  had  to  devote  itself  to  ^'spi- 

1  I  take  this  notice  from  E.  Q.  ViBconti  on  the  Pius- Clementine  Mmeum,  Tii. 
r.  100.    (Ed.  1807.) 

*  It  had  been  well  that  Christian  worship  had  rather  been  continued  in  such 
places  as  the  catacombs,  than  that  by  external  association  with  heathen  worship  it 
should  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  idolatry,  and  facilitated  the  entrance  into  the 
chuich  of  multitudes  who,  out  for  the  gratification  of  idolatrous  propensities,  would 
nerer  hare  entered  it.  The  triumph  described  was  hurtful  in  its  external  signals 
too,  and  little  oilculated  to  promote  Christian  humility     Tb. 
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ritual  and  divine  affairs/^  The  Church,  at  first,  put  forth  its 
movements  in  republican  forms,  but  these  disappeared  more  and 
more  as  the  new  belief  gained  ground.  The  clergy  gradually 
took  up  quite  a  distinct  position  from  the  people. 

This,  I  conceive,  did  not  take  place  without  a  certain  inher- 
ent necessity.'  In  the  advance  of  Christianity,  there  was  in- 
volved a  purification  of  religion  from  political  elements;  and  with 
this  it  fbUowed,  that  a  separate  spiritual  order  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct position  over  against  the  state,  together  with  a  constitu- 
tion peculiar  to  itself.  In  this  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state,  consists  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  decided  real 
peculiarity  of  Christian  times.  Spiritual  and  secular  power  may 
come  into  close  mutual  contact,  and  maintain  the  most  intimate 
relationship;  they  can  perfectly  coincide  at  most  exceptionally, 
and  for  a  short  period.  Their  mutual  relations  and  reciprocal 
bearings  since  then,  form  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  all 
history. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  behoved  this  order  to  modify  its  con- 
stitution after  the  model  of  the  empire;  corresponding  to  the 
gradation  of  ranks  and  orders  in  the  civil  government,  there 
arose  the  hierarchy  of  bisliops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs. 
After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  the  Roman  bishops  assumed  the 
first  rank.  Truly  it  is  an  idle  pretence  to  say,  that  tliese  had 
conceded  to  them  in  the  first  centuries,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time, 
a  general  primacy,  acknowledged  at  once  by  the  East  and  the 
West;  but  they  certainly,  at  a  very  early  period,  acquired  a 
respect,  by  means  of  which  they  attained  to  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  other  church  authorities.     Many  things  concurred  to  this 


1  Yes,  bad  tlic  church  been  a  secular  institution.  It  might  then  be  sumioecd 
legitimately  and  effectually  to  fortify  itself  against  such  a  power  as  the  Roman 
empire,  by  adopting  what  might  be  called  the  strong  parts  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
tion. But  its  only  legitimate  strength  was  its  spiritual  purity,  and  that  alono 
could  be  the  effectual  defence  of  Christians  a^  **  h  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest- 
bood  ;*'  as  *'  a  chosen  generation,  a  TOjnX  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people."  And  nerer  was  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  more  fear- 
fully punished  than  in  this  early  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, for  a  hierarchy  embodying  those  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  was  antichrist 
in  its  most  terrible  form  introduced;  and  the  substitution  of  a  pope  for  the  emperor 
in  Rome,  while  apparently  a  signal  triumph  of  Christianity,  led  to  persecution  of 
the  tme  Church  or  €rod  far  more  terrible  than  tboee  of  the  heathen  emperors.  But 
the  eariy  Christians  were  encompassed  with  temptations,  and  had  none  of  those 
kvwni  of  historical  experience  which  we  enjoy.  Stranse  that,  instead  of  being 
warned  by  their  erron,  so  many  at  the  present  day  should  look  to  them,  not  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  guides.    Tr. 

I.  C 
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result.  When  in  every  quarter,  the  greater  importance  of  a 
provincial  capital  was  securing  a  certain  preponderance  to  its 
bishop,  how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  from  which  it 
took  its  name.'  Borne  was  one  of  the  chief  apostolic  sees;  there 
had  the  greatest  number  of  martyrs  shed  their  blood;  during 
the  persecutions,  the  bishops  of  Bome  had  showed  themselves 
peculiarly  resolute;  and  often  did  they  succeed  each  other  in 
office  not  so  much  as  in  martyrdom  and  death.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  may  remark,  that  the  imperial  councils  deemed 
it  proper  to  favour  the  rise  of  a  great  patriarchal  government.  In 
a  law  which  proved  decisive  for  the  supremacy  of  Christianity, 
Theodosius  the  Great  commands  all  nations,  subject  to  his 
gracious  sway,  to  abide  in  the  faith  which  St.  Peter  had 
preached  to  the  Bomans.'  Valentinian  III.  interdicted  the 
bishops  in  Gaul,  and  the  other  provinces,  from  deviating  from 
the  hitherto  received  usages,  without  the  approbation  of  that 
venerable  man,  the  pope  of  the  holy  city.  From  that  time  forth, 
the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Home  advanced  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  himself.  Yet  in  this  political  connection,  there 
was  involved  at  the  same  time  the  circumscription  of  that  power. 
When  there  was  only  one  emperor,  the  common  primate  could 
at  once  establish  himself  in  his  place,  but  in  this  he  was  thwarted 
by  a  division  of  the  empire.  The  Eastern  emperors,  who  with  so 
much  jealousy  defended  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  could  not  pos- 
sibly favour  any  extension  into  their  territories  of  the  authorities 
of  the  western  patriarchs.  Here,  as  in  other  respects,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  corresponded  with  that  of  the  empire. 


Yin   POPEDOM  IK  U5I05  WITH  TBI  PBAMU8R  SMPIBS. 

Habblt  was  this  great  revolution  complete,  the  Christian 
religion  planted,  and  the  church  founded,  when  new  events  oc- 

1  Casanboni  ExeroitatioMS  ad  annaies  ecdeuasiicQa  fianmu,  p.  260. 

>  Codex  Theod.  XVI.  1,  3.  Cmictos  populos  qnsm  dementie  noatra  regit  tem- 
peramentum,  in  tali  Tolumiifl  religione  Tenari  quam  dlTinum  Petmm  Apostolnm 
tradidiMe  Romania  rriigio  nagne  nvno  ab  ipm  insinuata  dedarat. — [We  desire  that 
■n  tlw  natioM  imdw  the  miM  rule  of  oar  cfamency,  ihall  abide  in  inch  a  religion 
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curred.  The  Boman  empire,  after  haying  so  long  triumphed 
and  conquered,  now  saw  itself  in  turn  attacked,  invaded  and 
Tanquished. 

In  the  general  subversion  that  ensued,  Christianity  itself  once 
more  received  a  shock.  The  Romans,  in  their  utmost  need,  once 
more  bethought  themselves  of  the  Etruscan  mysteries;  the 
Athenians  looked  for  deliverance  from  Achilles  and  Minerva; 
the  Carthaginians  addressed  their  prayers  to  the  Grenius  Coelestis 
— ^yet  these  were  but  passing  emotions ;  even  during  the  sub- 
Tersion  of  the  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  compact  edi- 
fice of  the  Church  reared  its  head. 

Yet  even  the  Church,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  expe- 
rienced manifold  hardships,  and  underwent  an  entire  change  of 
condition.  A  heathen  nation  took  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Britain ;  Arian  kings  conquered  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  empire  in  the  West;  in  Italy  the  Lombards,  long  Arians, 
and  as  neighbours  always  dangerous  and  hostile,  established  for 
themselves  a  powerful  dominion  before  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

And  now,  while  the  bishops  of  Rome,  pressed  as  they  were  on 
all  sides,  struggled — and  truly  with  all  the  prudence  and  hardi- 
hood that  have  distinguished  them  since — to  preserve  the  mastery 
in  their  old  patriarchal  see  at  least,  a  still  worse  calamity 
supervened.  The  Arabs,  not  only  conquerors  like  the  Germans, 
but  impelled  even  to  fanaticism  by  a  positive  contempt  for  Chris- 
tianity, originating  in  opposition  of  faith,  poured  themselves  over 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East ;  possessed  themselves  of  Africa  in  a 
course  of  repeated  invasions,  and  in  one  single  incursion  conquered 
Spain.  Musa  boasted  that  he  would  push  his  way  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  cause 
tlie  name  of  Mahomet  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  very  Vatican. 

The  state  of  Christendom,  in  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
now  became  so  much  the  more  critical,  inasmuch  as  at  this  very 
time  the  commotions  caused  by  the  Iconoclast  controversy  were 
running  into  acts  of  the  deadliest  hostility.  The  emperor  at 
Constantinople  embraced  a  different  party  from  that  of  the  pope 
at  Rome,  and  not  only  so,  but  more  than  once  sought  his  life. 

M  that  insinuated*  by  the  divine  apostle  Peter  to  this  day,  declares  to  hare  been 

delivered  by  him  to  the  Romans.]    Planck  also  mentions  the  edict  of  Valentiniaii 

III.:  Geschicbte  der  christlich-kirchlichen  GescUschafUvcrfastung,  I.  64S. 

*  Th«r«  It  a  pecaUar  tlffniflcancy  in  thtt  BxpnwuAon,    Reference  to  the  apoetle^  owa  epiitles 
U  cunningly  avoided,  while  hi*  authority  b  pretended  for  loniethinff  elae.    Ti. 
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The  Lombards  soon  perceived  what  advantages  they  might  de- 
rive from  this  dissension.  Their  king  Aistulph  possessed  him- 
self of  provinces  which  had  always,  until  then,  acknowledgtjd 
the  emperor'*s  authority:  he  again  advanced  towards  Bome,  and 
with  dreadful  threats  demanded  that  the  city  should  pay  him 
tribute,  and  surrender  itself  into  his  hands.^ 

No  help  was  to  be  found  in  the  Boman  world;  none  to  aid  in 
repelling  the  Lombards,  and  still  less  in  opposing  the  Arabs, 
who,  meanwhile,  began  to  lord  it  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
threaten  Christendom  with  a  war,  in  which  it  would  have  to 
struggle  for  its  very  existence. 

It  was  well,  however,  that  it  was  now  no  longer  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Bomau  world.  Long  ere  this  had  the 
Christian  faith,  in  accordance  with  its  original  destiny,  pene- 
trated beyond  these  limits.  In  the  West  it  had  first  invaded 
the  German  tribes;  nay,  a  Christian  power  had  already  risen  in 
the  midst  of  these,  to  which  the  pope  needed  but  to  stretch  out 
his  hand,  in  order  to  find  willing  allies,  and  the  most  energetic 
assistance  against  all  enemies. 

Of  all  the  Gorman  tribes,  the  Franks  alone,  since  their 
first  elevation  to  a  distinct  place  among  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  become  Roman  catholic.^  This  profes- 
sion had  greatly  promoted  their  interests.  In  the  Roman 
catholic  subjects  of  their  Arian  enemies,  the  Burgundians  and 
Western  Goths,  the  Franks  naturally  found  allies.  We 
read  much  of  the  prodigies  which  happened  to  Clovis ;  how  St. 
Martin,  by  means  of  a  hind,  pointed  out  to  him  the  ford  over 
the  Yienno;  how  St.  Hilary  went  before  him  in  a  pillar  of  fire; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  these  legends 
shadow  forth  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  natives  to  a  co-reli- 
gionist whom,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  has  said,  they  "with  eager 
desire'*''  wished  to  see  victorious. 


1  Anastasiofl  BibUothecarius :  Vit»  Poniificum.  Vita  Stqphani  IIL,  cd.  Par^. 
p.  83.  Fremens  ut  leo  peatiferaa  minaa  Romanb  diri^jere  iMm  deunebat,  anerms 
omnes  uno  gladio  jogulari,  nisi  auee  aeae  aubderaat  ditaoni^ — [Goaddnf  his  teeth  like 
a  lion,  he  ceased  not  to  direct  his  deadly  threats  to  the  Romans,  insisting  that  un- 
less they  surrendered  themselves  to  him  be  wonM  slay  them  all  with  one  sword.] 

*  I  have  translated  ktUholuch,  not  catholic  but  Roman  eathoUe,  to  obriato  ftise 
impressions,  and  here  in  partienlar,  the  idea  that  all  the  chnrdies  whieh  did  not  own 
the  supremacy,  and  adopt  the  yiews  of  that  of  Rome,  were  Arians.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  papal  church  is  thoroughly  anticatholic.    Tb. 
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.  But  this  Roman  catholic  disposition,  established  from  the  first 
by  such  magnificent  successes,  at  last  received,  from  another 
quarter,  fr'esh  renovation  and  strength,  for  which  it  was  indebted 
to  a  very  peculiar  influence. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Groat,  happening  once  to  see,  in  the  slave- 
inarket  at  Bome,  some  Anglo-Saxons  who  engaged  his  attention, 
reeolved  to  take  means  for  having  the  gospel  preached  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged/  Never  could  a  pope  have  taken 
a  resolution  involving  more  important  consequences.  Together 
with  the  doctrines  that  were  preached,  reverence  for  Bome,  and 
for  the  holy  see,  became  naturalized  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  to  a 
degree  never  equalled  since  at  any  time  or  any  where.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  began  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Bome;  thither  they 
sent  their  youths;  king  Ofia  introduced  the  tax  called  Peter^s 
pence,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief  of  pilgrims ; 
people  of  rank  travelled  to  Rome,  that,  by  dying  there,  they 
might  receive  a  heartier  welcome  from  the  saints  in  heaven.  It 
seemed  as  if  that  nation  had  transferred  to  Rome  and  the  Chris- 
tian saints  the  old  German  superstition,  that  the  gods  are  nearer 
some  countrioij  than  others. 

This  was  followed  by  a  much  more  important  result.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  transplant(*d  these  sentiments  into  the  continent 
and  the  territories  of  the  Franks.  The  apostle  of  the  Germans 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Uoniface,  overflowing  with  the  reverence 
felt  by  his  countrymen  for  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  before 
he  would  take  a  single  step,  engaged  faithfully  to  observe  all 
the  regulations  of  the  holy  see,  and  this  engagement  he  strictly 
fulfilled.  On  the  German  church  planted  by  him,  he  imposed  an 
unwonted  obedience.  The  bishops  had  to  lay  themselves  under 
an  express  engagement  to  continue  subject  till  death  to  the 
Romish  church,  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  Nor  did  the 
Germans  only  come  under  this  obligation.  The  Gallican 
bishops  had  hitherto  maintained  a  certain  independence  of  Rome; 
but  Boniface,  who  happened  at  times  to  preside  in  their  synods. 


1  This  had  already  commenced  under  mimionaries  from  tlie  Scotch  and  other 
British  churches.  These,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bede»  "oheerred  all  things 
contained  in  tho  prophetical,  evangelical,  and  apostolical  scriptures;"  and  thus 
were  already  separated  by  an  obvious  difference  of  principle  from  a  church 
which  inculcated  other  doctrines,  under  the  pretence  that  the  apostle  Petw  insinu 
ated  that  he  had  originally  delivered  them  to  it.     Tb. 
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availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  him,  for  regu- 
lating that  western  portion  of  the  Prankish  church  according  to 
those  views.  Thenceforward  the  Gallican  bishops  received 
the  pallium  from  Rome,  and  thus  did  Anglo-Saxon  subservi- 
ency finally  pervade  the  whole  empire  of  the  Franks. 

And  this  empire  had  already  become  the  grand  centre  of  the 
whole  Germanic  world  in  the  West.  It  proved  no  disadvantage 
to  it,  that  the  ancient  royal  house,  the  Merovingians,  utterly 
ruined  itself  by  the  most  horrible  deeds  of  blood.  In  its  place 
another  rose  to  the  supreme  authority;  all  of  them  persons  of 
great  energy,  strong  wills,  and  lofty  vigour.  When  other 
kingdoms  were  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  and  the  world 
threatened  to  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  it  was  this  race 
— the  house  of  Pippin  of  Heristall— called  afterwards  the  Oar- 
lovingian,  that  first  threw  itself  into  the  breach,  and  presented 
the  most  decisive  resistance. 

Even  that  race  likewise  promoted  the  religious  development 
which  was  then  in  progress.  We  find  it  on  excellent  terms 
with  Rome;  Boniface,  in  fact,  carried  on  his  operations  under 
the  special  protection  of  Cliai*les  Martel,  and  of  Pippin  the  little.^ 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  secular  position  of  the  papal 
power.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  Eastern  Roman  empire, 
tottering,  weak,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  the  interests  of 
Christianity  against  Islamism,  unable  even  to  defend  its  own 
territories  in  Italy  against  the  Lombards,  and  with  these,  its 
claims  to  a  predominant  influence  even  in  spiritual  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  Germanic  nations,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  triumphant  over  Islamism;  devoted  to  the  authority 
which  they  still  needed,  with  the  full  flow  of  fresh  and  youthful 
animation;  replete,  in  fine,  with  an  untrammelled  and  sponta- 
neous devotion. 

Gregory  II.  soon  perceived  the  advantages  he  had  obtained. 
All  men  in  the  West,  he  writes  with  self-satisfaction  to  that 

1  Bonifacii  Epifltolie;  ep.  12,  ad  Danielem  epiac.  Sine  patroclnio  principis 
Franoorum  nee  popnlum  regere  nee  praibytenw  Tel  diaoonos,  monaehoe  rel  ancUlas 
dei  defendere  poasum,  nee  ipaos  paganorum  rituaet  saorilegia  idolomm  in  GermaoM 
sine  illios  mandate  et  timore  prohibere  yaleo. — Bunifaee's  Epistles ;  ^Itb  Ep.  to 
bishop  Daniel. — pVithout  the  patronage  of  the  kinff  of  the  Franks  I  can  neither 
govern  the  people  nor  defend  the  nresbyten  or  the  deacons,  monks,  or  hand- 
maidens  of  Uod,  nor  without  his  manoate  and  the  dread  he  inspires,  oouM  I  prohibit 
the  rery  rites  of  the  jiagans  and  the  sacrileges  of  idols  in  Germany.]  (The  Daniel 
to  whom  Boniface  wntes  was  bisliq>  of  Windiester.)    Tb. 
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iconoclast^  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurier,  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
oar  humility;  they  look  upon  us  as  a  god  upon  the  earth. 
Bat  his  successors  felt  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  sepan^ 
tion  from  a  power  which  only  imposed  duties  upon  them,  with- 
oat  affording  thenf  any  protection  in  return;  they  could  not  be 
bound  by  the  succession  of  Soman  names  and  governments; 
instead  of  that,  they  turned  their  regards  to  the  only  quarters 
that  seemed  likely  to  afford  them  help ;  they  allied  themselves 
with  the  great  chiefs  of  the  West,  with  the  Frankish  princes, 
an  alliance  which  becoming  closer  and  closer  every  year,  greatly 
benefited  both  parties,  and  at  length  became  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive historical  importance. 

As  the  younger  Pippin,  not  content  with  the  reality  of  regal 
power,  was  fain,  also,  to  possess  the  name  of  king,  he  required, 
as  he  deeply  felt,  some  higher  sanction,  and  this  the  pope 
secured  to  him.  Thereupon  the  new  king  undertook,  in  his  turn, 
to  defend  the  pope,  "the  holy  church  and  God'*s  commonwealth," 
against  the  Lombards.  But  merely  to  defend,  being  not  enough 
for  his  zeal,  he  very  soon  compelled  the  Lombards  to  surrender 
the  territory,  called  the  exarchate,  which  they  had  wrested  from 
the  Eastern  Roman  empire  in  Italy.  Long  had  justice  called 
for  its  being  restored  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longed, and  this  was  proposed  to  Pippin.  But  he  refused  the 
offer,  saying,  with  an  oatli,  that  ''he  had  engaged  in  hostilities, 
not  from  favour  to  any  man,  but  from  reverence  for  St.  Peter, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins."^  On  the  altar  of  St.  Peter'^s  he 
laid  down  the  keys  of  the  cities  he  had  conquered,  and  in  that 
act  we  behold  the  foundation  of  the  whole  secular  power  of  the 
popes. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  this  alliance  was  carried 
out  on  both  sides.  Charlemagne  at  length  rid  the  pope  of  the 
long  formidable  and  oppressive  neighbourhood  of  the  Lombard 
princes.  He  himself  showed  the  deepest  devotedness ;  he  came 
to  Bome,  and  kissing  the  steps  of  St.  Peter'^s  as  he  went,  he 
entered  the  anti-chamber  where  the  pope  was  waiting  for  him ; 

^  The  ioonoclasti  or  image-breakers,  were  of  course  Tiolentlv  opposed  by  the 
pope.    Tr. 

>  Anastasius :  affinnans  etiam  sub  juramento,  quod  per  nuBiuB  hominis  &Torem 
■ete  oertamini  asppins  dedisset,  nisi  pro  amore  Petri  et  Tenia  dclictorum. — [Anasta- 
sius :  affirming  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  repeatedly  engaged  in  contests  by 
way  of  fiiTOur  to  no  man,  unless  for  the  love  of  Peter,  and  the  pardon  of  sins.] 
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he  then  ratified  to  him  the  donations  made  by  Pippin.  The 
pope,  on  the  other  hand,  became  his  steady  &iend;  the  relations 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  with  the  Italian  bishops,  made  it  very 
easy  for  Charles  to  become  lord  of  the  Lombards,  and  to  bring 
their  empire  into  his  own  hands. 

And  this  course  of  things  necessarily  led  to  still  greater 
results. 

In  his  own  city,  the  scene  of  violent  animosities  between  oppo- 
site factions,  the  pope  could  no  longer  keep  his  ground  without 
foreign  aid.  Once  more  did  Charles  repair  to  Bome  to  assure  him 
of  this.  The  old  prince  was  now  enjoying  a  full  harrest  of 
renown  and  victory.  In  a  series  of  long  wars,  he  had  subdued 
one  after  another  all  his  neighbours;  he  had  combined  into  one 
empire  nearly  all  the  Bomish-Grerman  nations  professing  Chris- 
tianity; he  had  led  them  on  to  victory  against  their  common 
enemies;  it  was  remarked  that  he  held  all  the  seats  of  the  West- 
em  emperors  in  Italy,  Ghiul,  and  Glermany,'  and  all  their  power. 
True,  these  countries  had  now  become  quite  another  world;  but 
why  should  they  exclude  that  dignity!  So  had  Pippin  obtained 
the  royal  diadem ;  because,  when  a  man  had  the  power  of  a  king, 
the  honour  not  less  properly  belonged  to  him,  and  now,  too,  the 
pope  acted  with  decision.  Pehetrated  with  gratitude,  and  much 
needing,  as  he  was  well  aware,  some  permanent  protection,  he 
placed  the  crown  of  the  Western  empire  on  Charleses  head,  on 
Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800. 

Such  was  the  evolution  of  that  course  of  events  which  com- 
menced with  the  first  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Germans. 

The  place  of  the  Western  Roman  emperors  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  Prankish  prince,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  preroga- 

1  Then  I  undenUnd  the  AmiAlet  Laiircth«meiMe8 :  md  annum  801.  ViBom  mt 
et  ipsi  apoBtolioo  Leoni,  -  -  utipeum  Carolum  rmm  Franoorum  imperatorem  nomin- 
are  debuiwent,  qui  ipsam  Rinnani  tenebat,  nm  semper  Conres  sedere  floUti  erant* 
et  rcliquaa  acdies  quas  ipee  per  Italiam,  sen  GaUiam,  neo  non  et  Germaniam  tene- 
hat  (he  means  to  say ;  ipu  tenebant) :  quia  devn  omnipotens  has  omnes  sedes  in 
potestatem  ejns  oonoeasit,  ideojnstmn  eis  erne  videbator,  ot  Ipse  com  dd  adjnto- 
rio  -  -  ipsum  nomen  haberet. — The  Lanreahamensian  Annals  for  the  year  801. — Tit 
seemed  meet  to  tiie  Apostolic  Leo  himself,  -  -  that  they  ought  to  name  Charles 
himself  king  of  the  Franks,  emperor,  seeing  he  held  that  Rome,  where  the  desars 
used  ahrays  to  redde,  and  the  other  seats  which  he  held  (he  means  to  say,  they 
held)  throni^oot  Italy  or  Gaul,  as  also  in  Germany ;  fat  God  Almighty  has  put  all 
these  into  his  power;  therefore,  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  right,  that  he  with  God's 
•asistaiioe,  -  -  should  h»Te  also  the  same. 
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lives.     In  tho  territories  that  had  been  consigned  to  St.  Peter, 
we  find  Charlemagne  execute  undoubted  acts  of  supreme  magis- 
tracy.    Not  less  does  his  grandson,  Lotharius,  place  his  own 
judge  within  the  same,  and  annul  confiscations  that  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  pope.     The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Roman  West,  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Prankish  empire.     He  disjoins  himself  from  the 
East,  and  gradually  ceases  to  find  any  further  acknowledgment 
there.     The  Greek  emperor  had  long  since  deprived  him  of  his 
patriarchal  see  in  tho  East.*     To  compensate  for  this,  the  West- 
em  churches — not  excepting  tliose  of  the  Lombards,  into  which 
the  institutes  of  the  Prankish  churches  had  been  introduced — 
yielded  him  an  obedience  such  as  he  had  never  found  before. 
As  he  patronised  at  Rome  tho  schools  of  the  Prisians,  Saxons 
and  Pranks,  through  whom  even  that  city  began  to  be  gennan- 
ised,  so  he  entered  into  that  alliance  of  German  and  Roman 
elements,  which  has  since  determined  the  general  character  of 
the  West.     At  the  most  critical  moment,  his  authority  had 
rooted  itself  in  a  fresh  soil;  as  it  seemed  destined  to  subversion, 
it  established  itself  for  a  long  period.    Tho  hierarchy  created  in 
the  Roman  empire,  difluscd  itself  among  the  Germanic  nations; 
there  it  found  immense  scope  for  an  ever-waxing  etliciency,  in 
the  progressive  advance  of  which  it  first  fully  developed  the 
germ  of  its  essential  character. 
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We  pass  over  new  centuries  in  order  to  place  in  tho  clearer 
light  tho  development  to  which  they  led. 

Tho  Prankish  empire  is  now  fallen  to  pieces;  the  German 
has  raised  itself  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 

1  Nicolas  I.  laments  the  Roman  see's  loss  of  tho  patriarchalpowor,  "  per  Epirum 
vcterem,  Epimmque  novam,  atque  Illyricura,  Ma<^edoniam,  Tnessaliam,  Achaiam, 
Daciam  ripensem,  Daciamquo  Meditcrrancam,  MoDsiara,  Dardaniam,  Pnevalira  ;*' 
[throughout  old  and  new  Epirus,  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia,  Dacia 
on  the  Danube,  and  Bacia  on  the  Mcilitcrrancan  Sea,  MoDsia,  I)arda|iia  and  Pree- 
valis,]  and  the  loss  of  its  territories  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Pagi  (Critica  in  An- 
nates Baronii  III.  p.  210)  compares  this  document  with  another  of  Adrian  I.  to 
Charlemagne,  from  which  it  api)ear8  that  these  losses  were  caused  by  the  Iconoclast 
coDtroTcrsy. 

I.  I» 
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Never  has  the  German  name  enjoyed  more  consideration  in 
Europe,  than  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  under  the 
Saxon  and  first  Salic  Emperors.  From  the  Eastern  frontier, 
where  the  king  of  Poland  had  to  submit  to  personal  defeat  and 
to  a  partition  of  his  country,  and  where  the  duke  of  Bohemia 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  we  see  Conrad  II.  burst  west- 
ward to  assert  his  claim  to  Burgundy  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  magnates  of  France.  These  he  defeats  on  the  plains 
of  Champagne;  his  Italian  vassals  cross  mount  St.  Bernard  to 
assist  him ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Geneva,  and 
holds  his  diet  at  Solothum.  Immediately  thereafter  we  meet 
with  him  in  Lower  Italy.  "On  the  frontiers  of  his  empire," 
says  his  historian  Wippo,  "at  Capua  and  Benevento,  he  composed 
dissensions  with  his  word."*^  No  less  powerful  a  prince  was 
Henry  III.  Now  we  find  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Lys,  victorious  over  the  nobles  of  Flanders;  now  in 
Hungary,  which  for  a  time  at  least  he  compelled  to  do  him 
homage,  beyond  the  Raab,^  and  nothing  but  the  elements  seemed 
to  oppose  his  progress.  The  king  of  Denmark  came  to  meet 
him  at  Merseburg;  he  received  homage  from  the  count  of  Tours, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  nobility;  Spanish  his- 
torians inform  us  that  he  demanded  of  Ferdinand  I.  in  Castile, . 
victorious  and  powerful  as  he  was,  to  be  acknowledged  as  liege 
lord  of  all  Christian  kings. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  what  was  the  essential  foundation  of  a 
power,  so  widely  extended,  and  that  claimed  an  European 
supremacy,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  important  ecclesiastical 
element  was  involved  in  it.  The  Germans  too  conquered  on 
becoming  converters .«  Their  frontiers"  advanced  with  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  church,  beyond  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  Danube  in  another;  monks  and  priests  prepared 
the  way  for  German  influence  penetrating  into  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  Great  power  accordingly  was  everywhere  granted 
to  the  spiritual  authorities.^    In  Germany,  bishops  and  abbots 

1  A  trilmtary  of  the  Danube  betwixt  Presbuig  and  Comorn.    Tk. 

*  There  seems  to  be  an  aUuoion  here  to  the  words  oyer  the  cross  that  appeared  to 
Constantino.     Tb. 

s  In  the  original  marien — whence  Steyennark,  tne  mark  Brandenboi^,  kc. 

^  It  has  been  too  common  at  aU  times  for  a  corrupt  dei^^y  to  aggrandise  them- 
scWes  by  thus  prostituting  their  influence,  and  too  often  when  a  church  has  refused 
to  become  thus  subservient,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  legitimate  rights.    Tb. 
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of  the  empire  held  not  only  within  their  possessions,  but  even 
beyond  these,  baronial,  nay  sometimes  even  ducal  rights;  and 
ecclesiastical  estates  were  no  longer  designated  as  lying  within 
eariidoms;  but  earldoms  as  lying  within  bishoprics.  In  Upper 
Italy  almost  all  the  towns  came  into  the  hands  of  the  viscounts  of 
their  bishops.  We  should  be  mistaken  did  we  suppose  that  any 
proper  independence  was  thus  conceded  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ities. As  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  belonged  to 
kings — ^the  chapters  used  to  return  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff 
of  a  deceased  incumbent  to  the  court  whence  they  were  to  be 
given  out  anew — it  was  even  an  advantage  for  princes  to  invest 
the  man  of  their  choice,  and  on  whose  subserviency  they  could 
reckon,  with  secular  functions.  In  defiance  of  a  refractory 
nobility,  Henry  III.  placed  a  subservient  plebeian  on  the  Am- 
brosian  see  at  Milan,  and  to  this  measure  he  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  submission  which  he  afterwards  found  in  Upper 
Italy.  The  two  facts  throw  light  on  each  other,  that  of  all 
these  emperors,  Henry  II.  showed  the  greatest  liberality  towards 
the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  most  keenly  asserted  the  right 
of  appointing  to  bishoprics.^  Care  was  likewise  taken  that  the 
gift  brought  no  loss  to  the  civil  power.  Ecclesiastical  property 
was  exempted  neither  from  civil  burdens  nor  even  from  feudal 
services;  often  do  we  find  bishops  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  What  an  advantage  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  the  power  of  appointing  bishops  who,  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  exercised  a  supreme  spiritual  authority 
in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  over  many  Wendish 
tribes ! 

Now  that  the  spiritual  element  had  become  of  such  exceeding 
importance  in  the  institutions  of  the  German  empire,  it  is  self- 
evident  how  much  depended  on  the  relation  in  which  the  em- 
peror stood  to  the  chief  of  the  whole  spirituality,^  the  pope 
in  Rome. 

The  popedom  formed  the  same  intimate  alliance  with  the 
German  emperors   that   it  had   maintained  with  the  Boman 

I  See  iDfltAnces  of  this  in  Plank,   Geschichte  dcr  christl.  kirchl.     GescUschafU- 
▼er&flBang,  III.  407. 

*   The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  between  scriptural  terms,  when  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  and  their  scriptural  uses.    Tr. 
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emperors,  and  with  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  There  was 
no  question  as  to  its  political  subordination.  It  is  true  that  ere 
the  imperial  dignity  was  decidedly  appropriated  by  the  Germans, 
and  when  it  was  in  weak  and  vacillating  hands,  the  popes  exer- 
cised acts  of  superior  authority  over  it.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  forcibly  arrogate  to  themselves 
that  high  oiBce,  than  tliey  became,  although  not  without  remon- 
strance, yet  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  fully  as  the  Garlovingians  ever 
were,  the  lords  superior  of  the  popedom.  Otto  the  Great  pro- 
tected, with  a  vigorous  arm,  the  pope  whom  he  had  appointed/ 
his  sons  followed  his  example;  the  re-appearance  of  the  Soman 
factions,  and  their  assuming  that  dignity  according  to  their 
family  interests,  and  then  giving  it  away  again,  their  purchas- 
ing it  and  alienating  it  again,  made  the  necessity  for  some  higher 
intervention  only  the  more  evident.  It  is  well  known  how 
authoritatively  Henry  III.  thus  stepped  in  as  arbiter.  His 
synod  at  Sutri  deposed  the  popes  that  had  been  thrust  into 
office,  and  after  having  first  put  St.  Peter''s  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  received  the  imperial  crown,  he  designated  the  person  who, 
according  to  his  judgment,  should  fill  the  papal  chair.  Four 
German  popes,  all  nominated  by  him,  followed  in  succession; 
and  on  vacancies  occurring  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
the  Roman  deputies  appeared  at  the  imperial  court,  just  like 
ambassadors  from  other  bishoprics,  in  order  to  have  a  successor 
named  to  them. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  natural  for  the  emperor  himself 
to  desire  that  tlie  popedom  should  command  considerable  respect. 
Henry  III.  promoted  the  reformations  undertaken  by  the  popes 
whom  ho  had  appointed;  their  aggrandizement  gave  him  no 
umbrage.  Leo  IX.'^s  holding  a  synod  at  Rheims,  in  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  king  of  France,  his  appointing  and  deposing 
French  bishops,  and  his  solemn  declaration  that  the  pope  was 
sole  primate  of  the  universal  church,  might  well  seem  perfectly 
proper  to  the  emperor,  so  long  as  he  had  but  the  arrangements 
of  the  popedom  in  his  own  power.     It  \^as  quite  consistent  with 


1  In  GoldaKt,  Coiutitntt.  TmperUleii,  I.  p.  221,  wo  find  an  UMtnimcnt  (with 
the  scholia  of  Dietrich  of  Reims)  by  which  Charlemagne's  prerogatire  to  name  hii 
own  socoeaor  and  the  future  Roman  popes,  is  transferred  to  Otto  and  the  German 
emperors. 
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his  arrogating  the  highest  respect  in  Europe.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things,  what  the  emperor  was  through  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen  to  the  north,  he  came  to  be,  by  means  of  the  pope,  to 
the  other  powers  of  Christendom. 

But  there  was  much  peril  too  involved  in  this.  Tlie  spiritual 
order  became  a  very  different  institution  in  the  German  and 
germanized  kingdoms,  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Boman. 
There  had  been  transferred  to  it  a  large  proportion  of  political 
authority;  it  had  princely  power.  We  perceive  that  he  was 
still  dependent  on  the  emperor,  on  the  supreme  civil  power,  but 
what  kind  of  independence  was  this,  if  that  authority  should 
again  pass  into  weak  hands,  and  if  the  supreme  head  of  the 
spirituality,  clothed  in  the  three-fold  might  derived  from  the 
dignity  of  an  office  which  commanded  universal  reverence,  from 
the.obedienco  of  his  own  subjects,  and  from  his  influence  on 
other  nations,  should  then  seize  on  the  favourable  opportunity 
and  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  monarchial  government? 

In  tlie  very  nature  of  the  case  there  was  involved  more  than 
a  mere  occasion  for  doing  so.  The  spirituality  had  inherent  in 
itself  a  principle  peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  opposed  to  so  vast  a 
secular  influeuee,  whicli  it  would  briiiix  forward  as  soon  as  strong: 
enouirh  to  do  yo.  Heroin  too,  it  .seems  to  me,  there  was  involved 
a  contradiction,  that  the  pope  should  exercise  a  supreme  spirit- 
ual authority  far  and  near,  and  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  be  subject  to  the  emperor.  It  might  have  been 
somewhat  otherwise,  had  Henrv  111.  actuallv  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing  himself  to  the  supremacy  of  collective  Christendom.  But 
as  he  failed  in  that,  so  might  the  pope  upon  some  complication 
of  political  relations,  owing  to  the  subordinate  position  he  held 
to  the  emperor,  see  himself  prevented  in  fact  from  acting  with 
full  freedom  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  which  his 
office  required. 

Ie  these  circumstances,  Gregory  VII.  ascended  the  papal 
tlux)ne.  Gregory  had  a  bold,  prejudiced,  ambitious  spirit;  having 
the  consistency  with  itself,  it  may  be  said,  that  distinguishes  a 
scholastic  system;  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  following  out 
logical  consequences,  and  therewithal  possessed  of  sufficient  tact, 
plausibly  to  elude  true  and  well-founded  objections.  He  saw 
whither  matters  were  tending.     In  all  the  petty  transactions  of 
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daily  business,  he  perceived  the  most  important  historical  possi- 
bilities; he  resolved  to  emancipate  the  papal  government  from 
the  imperial.  Intent  on  this  object,  without  hesitation,  and 
without  a  mementos  delay,  he  seized  the  decisive  means  for 
attaining  it.  The  decree  which  he  caused  to  be  passed  by  one 
of  his  church  councils,  that  no  spiritual  benefice  durst  for  the 
future  be  bestowed  by  a  civilian,  must  have  struck  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  in  its  very  essence.  That  rested,  where- 
ever  they  came  into  contact,  on  the  union  of  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar institutions:  the  connecting  bond  was  the  investiture,  so  that 
the  wresting  of  that  ancient  prerogative  from  the  emperor,  was 
tantamount  to  a  revolution. 

It  is  manifest  that  Gregory  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  far  less  have  attempted  it,  but  for  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  distracted  state  of  the  German  empire  during  the 
minority  of  Henry  IV.,  and  by  the  revolt  from  that  monarch  of 
the  princes  and  noble  houses  of  Germany.  He  found  himself 
the  natural  ally  of  the  greater  vassals;  for  they  too  suffered 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  imperial  government,  and  they 
too  longed  to  shake  it  off.  In  certain  respects,  also,  the  pope 
himself  was  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  empire.  All  these  points 
accorded  well  together,  that  the  pope  should  declare  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  elective,  that  consequently  there  should  be  an 
immense  augmentation  of  the  princely  power,  and  that  the  prin- 
ces should  offer  so  little  opposition  when  the  pope  rid  himself  of 
imperial  control.  Even  in  the  controversy  respecting  investi- 
tures, their  interests  went  hand  in  hand.  The  pope  was  far 
from  wishing,  as  yet,  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  direct  nomina- 
tion of  the  bishops ;  he  left  that  to  the  chapters,  and  over  these 
the  higher  German  nobility  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  In 
a  word,  the  pope  had  the  aristocratical  interests  on  his 
side. 

But  even  with  these  allies,  how  lengthened  and  bloody*were 
the  contests  which  it  cost  the  popes  to  accomplish  their  design. 
From  Denmark  to  Apulia,  says  the  song  composed  in  praise  of 
St.  Anno,  from  Carlingen  to  near  Hungary,  the  empire  turned 
its  weapons  against  its  own  bowels.  The  mutual  antagonism  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  principle,  which  had  previously 
gone  hand  in  hand,  introduced  a  deadly  schism  into  Christen- 
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dom.     Often  had  the  popes  even  to  leave  their  metropolis  and 
866  anti|)opes  ascend  the  apostolic  chair ! 

But  they  succeeded  at  last.  After  long  centuries  of  subordi- 
nation,  after  other  centuries  of  an  often  doubtful  contest,  the 
independence  of  the  Bomish  see,  and  of  its  principle,  was  finally 
achieved.  In  £EMst,  the  popes  then  held  the  most  magnificent 
position.  The  clergy  were  completely  in  their  hands.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  most  resolute  popes  of  that  period,  like 
Gregory  the  VII.  himself,  were  Benedictines.  By  introducing 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  they  converted  that  entire  body  into 
a  kind  of  monkish  order.  The  general  bishopric  which  they 
arrogated,  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  government  exercised 
by  an  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  was  the  only  abbot  in  his  order,  and 
in  like  manner  these  popes  were  fain  to  become  solo  bishops  of  the 
collective  church.  They  scrupled  not  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  all  the  dioceses;'  they  even  compared 
their  legates  with  the  old  Roman  proconsuls !  Now,  while  this 
closely-compacted  and  extensively-diflFuaed  order,  so  powerful  in 
consequence  of  its  possessions,  and  exercising  so  lordly  a  con- 
trol over  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  fashioning  itself  into 
obedience  to  one  sole  supreme  head,  the  civil  governments  that 
stood  over  against  it,  fell  into  decay.  As  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  provost  Gerohus  ventured  to 
say,  "  It  will  yet  come  to  this,  that  the  golden  pillars  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  completely  crushed,  and  every  great  monarchy 
will  be  divided  into  totrarchies ;  then  first  will  the  church  stand 
forth  free  and  unoppressed,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  great 
crowned  priest.''^  It  wanted  little  of  this  being  actually  realized. 
For,  in  fact,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  more 
powerful  in  England,  Henry  III.  or  the  four  and  twenty  to 
whom  the  government  was  long  consigned!  And  in  Castile, 
was  it  the  king  or  the  altoshomes!  The  power  of  an  emperor 
seemed  to  be  almost  superfluous  after  Frederick  had  secured 

1  One  of  the  chief  pointa,  respecting  which,  howerer,  I  will  onote  a  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Henry  IV.  to  Gregory,  (Mansi  ConcU.  n.  ooUectio  XX.  471) :  Bectores 
sancte  eodeaifle,  videl.  arohiepiaoopos,  episoopos,  preebyteros,  sicnt  serroe,  pedibus 
tuis  calcasti. — [Thou  hast  trodden  under  thy  feet  the  rulers  of  the  holy  Church,  to 
wit,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  presbyters,  as  if  they  were  slares.]  We  see  that  in 
this  the  pope  had  public  opinion  on  his  side.  In  quorum  oonculcationo  tibi  fayorem  ab 
ore  Tulffi  comparasti. — Tin  trampling  upon  whom  thou  hast  obtained  for  thyself 
favour  m  the  mouths  or  the  people.] 

s  SchrOckh  quotes  this  passage:  Kirchengeschichte,  Th.  xxvlL  p.  117. 
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the  actual  attributes  of  territorial  sovereignty  to  the  princes. 
Italy  as  well  as  Grermany  was  full  of  independent  states,  while 
a  power  capable  of  combining  and  uniting  them  resided  almost 
exclusively  in  the  pope;  and,  accordingly,  the  independence  of 
the  spiritual  principle  soon  passed  into  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty. 
The  peculiar  character,  religious  and  secular,  which  life  had  as- 
sumed, and  the  settled  course  of  things,  must  of  themselves  have 
invested  him  with  such  a  sovereignty.     When  countries,  so  long 
lost,  like  Spain,  were  at  last  rescued  from  Mahommedanism ; 
when  provinces  which  had  never  been  conquered,  like  Prussia, 
were  rescued  from  heathenism,  and  settled  with  Christian  tribes ; 
when  the  very  metropolis  of  the  Greek  faith  subjected  itself  to 
the  Latin  ritual,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  ever  going 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  banner  of  the  cross  on  the 
holy  sepulchre,  must  not  the  pontiff  who  shared  in  all  these 
enterprises,  and  who  received  the  homage  of  the  vanquished, 
have  enjoyed  immense  respect!     Under  his  guidance,  and  in 
his  name,  the  Western  nations  diffused  themselves,  as  if  one 
people,  in  immense  colonies,  and  sought  to  occupy  the  world. 
We  cannot  wonder,  then,  if  he  exercised  at  such  a  time,  even 
in  internal  affairs,  an  all-powerful  authority;  if  a  king  of  Eng- 
land received  his  kingdom  from  him  as  a  fief,  and  a  king  of 
Aragon  transferred  his  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  if  Naples  were 
brought  into  the  possession  of  a  foreign  family,  really  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pope.      Amazing  physiognomy  of 
those  times,  which  no  one  has  ever  d(;lineated  in  all  their  fulness 
and  truth!     They  present  the  most  extraordinary  medley  of 
internal  dissension,  and  of  splendid  external  success,  of  inde- 
pendent government,  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
secular.     How  did  even  piety  itself  assume  the  most  contra- 
dictory character;  retiring  at  times  to  the  rough  mountain  rock 
or  into  the  lonely  glen,  there  in  harmless  devotion  to  devote  a 
whole  lifetime  to  the  contemplation  of  Qtoi:  in  waiting  for  c|eath 
it  renounced  betimes  every  enjoyment  presented  by  life;  or  it 
endeavoured,  while  tarrying  among  men,  in  all  the  warmth  of 
youthful  feelings,  to  body  forth  the  mysteries  which  it  obscurely 
perceived,  and  the  ideas  in  which  it  lived,  in  clearer,  sublimer, 
and  more  intensely  significant  forms;  but  in  juxtaposition  with 
this  we  find  another  piety  invented  by  the  inquisition,  and  which 
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exercised  the  terrible  justice  of  the  sword  against  all  who  held 
another  creed.  "  No  sex,^^  says  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Albigenses,  ''no  age,  no  rank,  have  we  spared, 
bat  have  slain  all  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.'*^  Sometimes  they 
iq[ypeared  simoltaneonsly.  On  coming  within  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  crusaders  would  dismount  &om  horseback,  and  bare 
their  feet,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  at  the  holy  walls  as 
tme  pilgrims.  In  the  hottest  assaults  they  imagined  that  they 
experienced  the  assistance  of  the  saints  and  angels.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  fought  their  way  over  the  ramparts  than  they 
immediately  began  the  work  of  devastation  and  blood;  on  the 
very  site  of  Solomon's  temple  they  butchered  many  thousand 
Saracens;  they  burned  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues;  the  very 
sacred  thresholds  to  which  they  had  come  that  they  might  wor- 
ship upon  them,  they  first  drenched  in  blood.  This  inconsistency 
runs  through  the  whole  state  of  things  at  that  time,  and  forms 
its  essential  character. 
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In  certain  positions  we  feel  ourselves  specially  tempted,  if  we 
would  confess  it,  to  pry  into  the  plans  of  the  divine  government 
— the  principles  which  guide  the  education  of  the  human  ^race. 

Imperfect  as  may  be  the  development  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  yet  was  it  necessary  in  order  that  Christianity  might  be 
fully  naturalized  in  the  West.^  It  was  no  small  matter  thoroughly 

1  It  win  be  seen  that  the  author,  like  many  other  historians  and  philosophers  of 
the  last  and  present  century,  is  possessed  with  the  idea,  thought  W  others  to  be 
altogether  yisionary,  that  the  human  race  is  slowly  advancing  to  perreotion  through 
a  succession  of  erents  ordained  by  divine  providence  for  this  ena,  and  forming  in 
the  aggregate  what  may  be  termed  the  education  of  this  huge  family,  the  individual 
members  of  which  are  perpetually  dropping  into  the  grave.  In  this  the  reader  must 
carefiiny  distinguish  the  author's  pMlosophy ,  which  is  more  than  questionable,  fivm  his 
facts,  which  are  the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious  research.  Of  the  former  we 
simply  remark,  that  it  naturally  leads  us  to  approve  as  providentially-ordained 
lessons  in  the  education  of  mankmd,  what  ought  to  be  censured  as  the  mere  results 
of  human  depravity — ^for  exan^le,  every  corrupt  and  unscriptural  condition  of  the 
church — and,  next,  that  it  tends  to  withdraw  the  reader's  attention  from  God*s 
dealings  with  his  church  amid  the  revolutions  of  empires  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
social  Life.     Tr. 

^  Here,  we  apprehend,  the  optimism  of  the  author,  and  his  contemplation  of  the 
ways  of  providence  rather  in  the  light  of  the  goodness  of  God  alone,  than  of  the 
mysterious  appointments  by  which  his  justice,  as  well  as  mercy,  is  to  be  vindicated, 

I  E 
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to  infoBO  into  the  haughty  spirits  of  the  North  —  into  those 
collective  democracies  in  which  ancient  superstitions  still  held 
sway,  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity.  It  behoved  the  spiritual 
element  to  take  the  lead  in  civil  government  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  make  Germany  essentially  and  altogether  its  own ;  and  thus 
too  was  there  effected,  at  the  same  time,  that  close  union  of 
German  and  Bomish  elements  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
character  of  Europe  in  later  times.  The  modem  world  presents 
certain  common  principles  which  are  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the 
main  foundations  of  the  development  of  its  character,  as  a 
whole,  in  church  and  state;  in  manners,  life,  and  literature.  To 
produce  this  result  it  behoved  the  western  nations  for  once  to  con- 
Btitutc,  as  it  were,  one  homogeneous  political-ecclesiastical  state. 

But  in  the  grand  progression  of  things  this  was  but  a  step. 
The  change  once  effected,  new  necessities  supervened. 

Another  epoch  soon  proclaimed  itself  in  the  national  tongues 
almost  everywhere  rising  into  importance  at  the  same  period. 
The  idiom  of  the  church  gradually  gave  place  to  them  as  they 
slowly,  but  steadily,  forced  their  way  into  the  manifold  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  activity.  The  common  ties  that  bound 
nations  together  began  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  followed  a 
separation  in  a  higher  sense  than  before.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
ecclesiastical  element  had  overpowered  the  nationalities;  it  had 
altered  their  character  and  position;  but  now  that  they  again 
assumed  each  its  own  distinct  place,  they  entered  upon  a 
new  career. 

It  is  nothing  but  an  example  of  the  general  fact,  that  all 
human  action  and  efforts,  however  remote  from  the  ordinary 
tract,  and  from  common  observation,  are  subject  to  the  resistless 
and  constant  order  of  providence.^  The  papal  power  had  been 
promoted  by  the  earlier  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world : 
those  that  follow  operate  against  it.  On  the  nations,  in  the 
mass,  ceasing  any  longer  to  require,  as  formerly,  the  impulsion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  they  very  soon  offered  opposition  to  it. 
They  now  felt  conscious  that  they  could  each  stand  alone. 

Int  led  him  to  attribate  too  niiioh  good  to  the  cornipt  BVBtem  of  Rome.  Scripture 
and  experience  teach  ns  that  Christianity  would  hare  been  naturaliied  in  Eurof  e 
ijur  more  effoetiiaUy  by  limite  and  more  scriptoral  means.    Tb. 

1  Gango  div  Dlnge ;  UL  eomw  of  thinn.  I  have  made  it  **  order  of  prondenoe/' 
■t  oUMrvlM  the  meanii^  mwui  to  be  botti  obscure  and  ttmoand.    Tb. 
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It  id  worth  the  pains  to  recall  the  more  important  oocnrrencos 
in  which  this  fact  reveals  itself. 

The  French,  as  we  know,  were  the  first  to  pi^ent  a  decisiye 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  popes.  They  showed 
great  national  unanimity  in  thus  opposing  the  anathematizing 
bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.,  on  which  occasion  all  the  popular 
powers,  in  many  hundred  acts  of  adhesion,  expressed  their  con- 
currence in  the  steps  taken  by  Philip  the  Fair. 

Next  came  the  Germans.  While  the  popes  were  once  more 
assaulting  the  empire  in  the  old  violent  manner,  although  it  was 
far  from  now  possessing  its  earlier  importance,  and  while  in  this 
they  opened  a  way  for  the  admission  of  foreign  influences, — ^tho 
electoral  princes  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  near  their  rocky 
fortresses,  on  the  field  of  llcnsc/  to  deliberate  about  some  general 
measure  for  asserting  "  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.*" 
Their  object  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  empire  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  by  a  solemn  resolution,  which  soon 
followed  in  due  form,  from  all  the  authorities-— emperor,  princes, 
and  electoral  princes;  in  short,  there  was  a  general  determina- 
tion to  oppose  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  papal  public 
law.^ 

England  was  not  slow  to  follow.  No  where  had  the  popes 
had  more  influence,  or  interfered  more  arbitrarily  with  the  ap- 
pointments to  benefices.  When  Edward  III.  refused  at  last  to 
pay  any  longer  the  tribute  to  which  fonner  kings  had  pledged 
themselves,  his  parliament  made  common  cause  with  him,  and 
engaged  to  support  him  in  his  refusal.  The  king  proceeded  to 
take  measures  for  preventing  the  other  encroachments  of  papal 
power. 

Thus  we  see  one  nation  after  another  begin  to  feel  its  inde- 
pendence and  unity:   the  public  government  of  each  will  no 

^  Rene,  or  Rbense,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  ahort  wav 
aliove  CoUents.  In  a  field  near  this  town  formerly  stood  the  Kdnifisstuhl  (or  king  s 
Mat)  where  the  electors  used  to  meet  to  deliberate  on  the  affidrs  of  the  empire.  It 
was  an  octagon  boUdiiuf  with  arches,  but  without  any  roofl  The  seats  of  the 
emperors  and  electors,  eight  in  number  and  of  stone,  were  only  surrounded  by  a 
bratft  waU.  Seren  of  i£&  seats  were  disposed  round  the  sides  of  the  buUding,  and 
one  for  the  emperor  was  in  the  centre.  The  spot  where  the  Kdnigsstuhl  stood  can 
now  scarcely  be  reo(^ized.  A  heap  of  rubbisn  below  some  walnut  trees  is  all  the 
remains  of  this  once  miportant  building.    Tr. 

s  Licet  iuris  utriusque.  See  Olenschliieer^s  Staatsgesohiohte  des  ritm.  Kaiser- 
tbums  in  der  ereten  Ilalfle  des  14ten  Jahniunderts.  Nr.  63. 
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longer  own  any  higher  authority;  the  popes  no  longer  find  allies 
in  the  middle  ranks;  their  inroads  upon  national  independence 
were  repelled,  in  a  determined  spirit,  by  princes  and  people  of 
all  orders/ 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  popedom  itself  fell  into  a  state 
of  weakness  and  confusion,  and  this  made  it  possible  even  for 
those  secular  governments  that  had  hitherto  sought  only  to 
secure  themselves,  to  attack  it  in  turn. 

Schism  then  made  its  appearance;  let  us  mark  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  from  it.  Princes  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  pope  according  as 
it  suited  their  purpose;  the  spiritual  power  possessed  no  means 
in  itself  of  removing  this  rending  of  its  unity,  the  secular  alone 
could  do  it;  when  a  meeting  for  this  object  was  held  at  Con- 
stance, the  voting  was  no  longer  by  poll  as  formerly,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  four  nations,  each  nation  being  allowed  to  hold 
preparatory  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  vote  that  it  was  to 
give  —  when  assembled  they  deposed  one  pope  —  the  newly- 
elected  one  had  to  accede  to  concordats  with  the  several  nations 
which,  at  least  by  the  example  thus  presented,  were  of  great 
importance;  during  the  council  of  Basel,  and  the  new  schism, 
some  kingdoms  even  maintained  a  neutral  position — ^the  direct 
efforts  of  the  princes  alone  could  repair  this  second  rending  of 
the  church.*     Nothing  could  have  more  powerfully  promoted 


1  Declaration  of  popo  Felix,  in  Geoi^ios,  Life  of  Nicolas  V.  p.  65. 

s  Three  other  caiuee  most  have  powerfully  cononrred  to  produce  this  renilt  in 
addition  to  the  reyival  of  independent  nationalitieii.  1st.  The  diigust  that  could  not 
fail  to  have  heen  created  even  in  that  harharous  and  superBtitious  age,  b^  the  mis- 
chief-making propensities  of  so  many  successive  popes,  and  the  almost  msane  and 
unprincipled  yiolence  with  which  some  of  them  pursued  the  gratification  of  their 
amoition  and  reyenge.  2d.  The  "separation  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter"^  from 
the  empire,  obtained  by  pope  Nicolas  III.  from  the  emperor  Roidolph.  On  this,  the 
author  of  "  A  History  of  Popery,"  London,  1838,  well  remarks,  that  when  once  the 
pope  was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  soTereigns,  his  indefinite  power  was  gone ;  he  had 
no  longer  the  command  of  any  forces  but  those  of  his  own.  dominions,  and  as  his 
state  was  inferior  to  those  of  kmgs,  he  could  no  lonser  address  them  as  a  master. 
Thus  short-sighted  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends,  for  the  pi^paoy  assigned  itself 
frontiers  fp.  128).  In  addition  to  this  the  popes  must  have  lowered  themselyes 
in  general  estimatiout  as  is  the  case  to  this  day,  by  their  not  only  not  being 
superior,  as  from  their  arrogant  pretensions  to  represent  the  Deity  on  earth  they 
m^^t  be  expected  to  be,  but  being  greatly  inferior  to  other  monarchs  as  the  head 
of  a  ciyil  goTemment.  8d.  The  dtmrery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  at  Amalfi, 
brought  a  formidable  body  of  jurists  into  the  field  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  in- 
fluence acqubrad  by  the  clergy,  and  through  them  by  the  popes,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  jnnsprudence  and  law.    Tr. 
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the  preponderanco  of  tlic  civil  power,  and  the  independence  o£ 
individual  nations. 

And  now,  it  is  tme,  the  pope  was  held  afresh  in  great  ro- 
epeet,  and  commanded  universal  obedience:  the  emperor  never 
&iied  to  lead  the  palfrey  for  him ;'  there  were  bishops  not  only 
in  Hungary,  but  even  in  Germany,  who  subscribed  themselves 
"by  the  grace  of  the  apostolic  see:"'  in  the  North,  Peter's 
pence  were  regularly  collected:  countless  pilgrims,  from  all 
countries,  repaired  to  the  threshold  of  the  apostle  at  the  jubilee  of 
1450:  an  eye  witness  describes  them  as  coming  like  swanns  of 
beea  and  flocks  of  birds  of  passage;  notwithstanding  all  which, 
(hiuga  had  become  very  diflerent  fi-om  what  they  were  in  ancient 
f  times. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  but  call  to  mind  tlie  eagerness 
shown  in  earlier  times  to  repair  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  then 
look  to  the  coldness  with  which  every  summons  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  Turks  was  received  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  How  much  more  pressing  was  the  call  to  defend  one's 
own  country  against  a  danger  which  unquestionably  threatened 
it  at  all  times,  than  to  know  that  the  holy  sepulchre  was  in 
Christian  liands,  ^Eneas  Sylvius  employed  his  best  eloquence 
at  the  diet;  the  Minorite  friar  Capistrano  employed  his  with  the 
people  at  the  market-places;  and  historians  speak  of  the  im- 
pression thus  produced;  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  man  was 
thereby  induced  to  run  to  arms.  Wliat  painful  cflbrts  did  not 
the  popes  put  forth!  One  fitted  out  a  fleet;  another,  Pius  II., 
who  was  that  same  .^neas  Sylvius,  weak  and  frail  as  he  was, 
repaired  to  the  haven  where,  if  none  else,  those  most  immedi- 


1  This  seems  hardly  rorrect.     At  least  in  tbe  very  able  "History  of  Popery" 

fubliabed  in  London  in  1S38,  vc  ara  told  at  page  171 :  "  Tho  pope  w>s  recMved  in 
taly  Kith  grnit  joy,  the  emperor  Charles  (tbe  IV.)  Iijtstened  to  meet  bim,  and 
gave  the  hat  example  of  imperial  degradation  by  leading  the  horse  on  which  (be 
pontiff  rode  when  be  made  liig  friumpbal  entry  into  Rome  (A.  D.  1388)."  Tbe 
words  "  last  example"  would  soeni  to  intimate  thst  this  compliment,  if  not  paid  for 
the  last  time,  was  at  least  rare.     Tr. 

*  Costniti,    Schwerin,    FUnfkirchen.       Soe   Schnkkh    Kiivbengeschichte,  Bd. 

33.  p.  eo. 

■  Ufb,  king  of  Merciit.  in  Engbind,  assassinates  Ibe  king  of  East-Anglia.  and 
Dceapiee  bis  throne.  Tormented  with  remorse  he  goes  to  Home,  where  Adrian  I. 
receiTH  and  ahsalTes  him.  On  Ms  return  to  his  states  be  charges  them  with  bis 
j.L.  .. 0,  as  criminal  as  himself,  by  establishing  the  revolting  tax  of  Peter's 
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atoly  exposed  to  danger  at  least,  were  to  unite  their  forces. 
There  he  was  fain  to  be  present,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  do 
all  at  least  that  was  in  his  power,  that  is,  lift;  his  hands  to  Gh>d 
like  Moses;  but  neither  exhortation,  nor  entreaty,  nor  example, 
had  any  effect  on  his  contemporaries.  All  the  youthful  ardour 
of  chivalrous  Christendom  had  died  away;  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  pope  to  revive  it. 

Other  interests,  in  fact,  weighed  with  those  times.  Now  it 
was  that  the  countries  of  Europe,  after  long  domestic  strife, 
consolidated  themselves  at  last.  Their  central  governments 
having  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  factions  that  had  hitherto 
endangered  the  thrones,  gathered  round  them  all  their  subjects 
in  a  spirit  of  renovated  obedience.  Very  soon,  too,  people  began 
then  to  contemplate  from  apolitical  point  of  view,  that  popedom 
which  would  lord  it  over  all,  and  intermeddle  with  all.  The 
monarchial  government  began  to  advance  much  greater  preten- 
sions than  it  had  hitherto  done. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  down  to  the'  B«fonnation,  the 
popedom  was  almost  unlimited  in  its  powers ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  as  early  as  during  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  states  of  Christendom  had  acquired 
for  themselves  no  small  share  in  spiritual  rights  and  pri- 
vileges.^ 

In  France  the  encroachments  of  the  Bomish  see  were  materi- 
ally contracted  by  the  pragmatical  sanction,  which  for  above  half 
a  century  was  looked  upon  as  the  palladium  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  true  that  Louis  XI.,  through  a  false  religious  zeal — by  which 
he  was  just  so  much  the  more  actuated  from  his  l>eing  wanting 
in  the  true — allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  into  too  much 
compliance  on  that  point;  but  his  successors  fell  back  so  much 
the  more  eagerly  on  this  as  their  fundamental  law.  Accordingly, 
when  Francis  I.  entered  upon  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.,  it  was 
justly  maintained  that  the  court  of  Home  would  thereby  regain 
much  of  its  old  preponderance.     And  it  is  true  that  the  pope 

1  The  common  notion  seems  rather  to  be,  not  that  the  popes  ooold  aet  withoat 
control  througfaont  Europe,  hot  that  thechnrch  of  which  iney  were  the  chiefs, 
directly  or  indirectly,  had,  down  to  the  Reformation,  an  alt^^^r  irresistible 
power  of  crashing  yrhat  was  called  heresy,  Uiongh  it  might  be,  and  in  many  eases 
really  was,  God's  own  tmth.  This  being  the  case,  it  mattered  little  how  this 
dreadful  power  was  shared  between  the  popedimi  and  papal  nations— hetwecn  the 
deceiver  and  the  dccciTcd.     Ta. 
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got  baek  the  Annates.  Bat  in  retorn  he  had  to  relinquish  many 
other  casualties,  and,  which  was  of  main  consequence,  he  con- 
ceded to  the  king  the  right  of  appointment  to  bishoprics,  and 
to  all  the  higher  benefices.  It  is  undeniable:  the  CkJlican 
ehnrdi  lost  its  rights,  but  much  less  by  surrendering  them  to 
the  pope  than  to  the  king.  The  axiom  for  which  Gregory  VII. 
pat  the  world  in  commotion,  was  given  up  by  Leo  X.  without 
much  difficulty. 

Matters  could  not  be  carried  so  far  in  Germany.  The  Basel 
decrees,  which  were  fashioned  in  France  on  the  model  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,^  in  Germany,  where  too  they  had  at  first 
been  received,  were  very  much  moderated  by  the  Vienna  con- 
cordats. But  this  very  modification  of  those  decrees  was  not 
obtained  without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Bomish  see. 
In  Germany  it  was  found  not  enough  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  supreme  government  of  the  country ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  favour  of  individual  states.  The  archbishops  of 
Mainz  and  Treves  obtained  the  right  of  bestowing  benefices 
as  they  fell  vacant,  even  in  the  pope'*s  months  ;^  the  electoral 
prince  of  Brandenburgh  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  to 
three  bishoprics  in  his  territories;  and  states  also  of  less  im- 
portance, such  as  Strasburg,  Saltzburg,  and  Metz,  obtained  fa- 
vours.^    Even  this,  however,  did  not  damp  the  common  opposi- 

*  This  appears  from  the  following  words  of  .^iliicas  Sylvius: — Propter  decreta 
Baailicnsis  concilii  inter  sedem  apostolicam  et  iiationeni  vestram  dissidium  coopit, 
cam  Toe  ilia  prorsns  tencnda  dicerctis,  apostolica  Tcro  sedes  omnia  rcjieerct.  Itaquo 
fuit  denique  composltio  facta — per  quam  aliqua  ex  dccrctis  concilii  pncdicti  rccepta 
ridentur,  aliqoa  rejecta.  i£n.  Sylrii  Epistola  ad  Martinum  Maienim  contra  mur- 
mar  grayaminis  uennanicfe  nationls  1457. — [A  diBscnaion  began  between  the 
Roman  see  and  your  nation  about  the  Basel  decrees  ;  you.  saying  that  they  were 
certainly  to  be  obe^nred,  while  the  apostolic  see  njected  them  all.  So  matters 
were  compounded  at  len^h — by  tome  of  the  decrees  of  the  said  oomicil  being  appar- 
ently admitted,  some  ofthcm  rejected.  Epistle  of  iEncas  Svlyius  to  Martin  Maicr, 
against  the  mnnnnr  of  the  grieyance  of  the  German  nation,  1457.]  In  MUller*8 
lUichstagstheatrum  under  Frederick  III.  Vorst.  III.  p.  604. 

*  In  tms  concordat  of  Vienna,  1448,  the  popes  obtained  the  oonfirmation  of  the  an- 
nates, the  ri^t  of  ratifying  the  election  of  prelates,  and,  among  many  other  pri- 
yUeges,  that  of  the  pope^i  numthSf  so  called,  or  the  right  of  conferring  benenoes 
(which  they  exercised  alternately  with  the  foimders),  not  on  the  occurrence  of 
yacandes,  but  on  particular  months,  of  which  six  in  eyenr  year  were  reserred  to  the 
pope.  By  a  general  extension  of  this  priyilego,  to  whicn,  under  different  pretences, 
the  other  Christian  kingdoms  were  obliged  to  submit,  the  popes  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  had  gone  so  far,  that  full  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  royenucs  of  the  West 
flowed  into  their  coflers,  under  yarious  pretences."  Popular  Eneyehpedia, 
artide  Pope.    Tr. 

*  Schrockh's  Kirchongesch.  Dd.  32,  p.  173.->Eiclihom*s  Staato  und  Rcchts- 
geKhkkte,  Bd.  iii.  §  472,  n. 
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tion.  In  14!87,  the  whole  country  opposed  the  payment  of  a 
tithe  which  the  pope  wanted  to  impose,  and  repelled  the  at- 
tempt/ In  the  year  1500,  the  imperial  goyemment  allowed 
\he  papal  legate  to  draw  a  third  only  of  the  produce  of  the 
indulgence  preachers;  two  thirds  it  insisted  on  appropriating 
to  itself,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Turkish  war. 

In  England,  without  any  new  concordat,  without  any  prag- 
matic sanction,  matters  were  carried  far  beyond  the  concessions 
of  Constance.  Henry  VII.  enjoyed,  without  opposition,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  episcopal  sees;  and  not  content  with 
keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  promotion  of  the  clergy,  he  appro- 
priated the  half  of  the  annates  also.  Wolsey,  immediately  after 
this,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  added  to  his  other 
public  employments  that  of  legate,  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power  became  in  a  manner  united,  yet,  long  before  Protestantism 
was  thought  of,  people  went  so  £eu*  as  to  confiscate  a  great  many 
monasteries. 

Meanwhile  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  the  South  of 
Europe  did  not  remain  behind.  The  king  of  Spain,  too,  had 
the  power  of  appointing  to  bishoprics.  The  crown,  with  which 
were  combined  the  grandmasterships  of  the  spiritual  orders 
which  the  inquisition  had  instituted  and  still  governed,  enjoyed 
many  spiritual  attributions  and  prerogatives.'  Ferdinand  the 
catholic  not  unfrequently  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  officials. 

Not  less  than  the  Spanish  were  the  Portuguese  orders  of  spi- 
ritual knights  of  St.  James,  of  Avis,  and  the  order  of  Ghrist^s 
knights'  which  had  succeeded  to  the  property  of  the  knights 

1  Mullen  RdcbstagBthefttnim  Vont  VI.  p.  180. 

*  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  king  of  Spain  waa  «c  ojficio  head  master  of 
these  orders.    Tb. 

*  The  rise  of  these  orders  oorioiisly  iUustrates  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
iwores  how  easily,  when  the  scriptures  cease  to  be  known  and  read,  a  mock  Chris- 
tianity can  be  brought  in  to  give  a  pretended  sanction  to  the  fiiTourite  punions  of 
particular  times.  Hardly  could  any  thing  be  more  CffptmeA  to  the  q>irit  of  the 
gospel — ^to  the  meekness  and  gentleness — ^the  humih^,  the  charity,  and  the  for- 
besSranee  whidi  it  inculcates*  turn  those  military  orders  by  its  patronage  of  which 
the  ohurdi  of  Borne  8oup;ht  to  enlist  in  its  senrioe  yices  whidi  a  true  church  of 
Christ  would  haTc  done  its  utmost  to  oppose.  The  order  of  St.  James  originated 
with  an  ofler  on  the  part  of  thirteen  sentiemen  to  defend  with  their  swords  certidn 
Hospitals  built  for  the  recqition  of  mlgrims  to  and  firam  the  relics  of  St.  James  of 
Compostdla,  Their  motto  was  a  singular  one  for  men  bound  hv  mcnastical  tows, 
Ritb€i  etuis  sanguine  Arabwn.    [The  sword  is  reddraed  with  the  bkwd  of  Arabs.] 
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Templars,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.^  King  Emanuel  obtained 
from  Leo  X.  not  only  a  third  part  of  the  cmciata,'  bat  a  tenth 
also  of  the  spiritual  property,  expressly  with  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  same  according  to  opinion  and  desert. 

Enough,  everywhere,  through  all  Christendom,  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North,  efforts  were  made  to  circumscribe  the  prero* 
gatives  of  the  pope.  A  participation  in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  in  appointments  to  benefices,  was  what  the  civil  govern- 
ment mainly  insisted  for.  The  popes  made  no  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. They  endeavoured  to  keep  all  that  they  could,  and  yielded 
in  otherthings.  Lorenzo  Medici  says  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  latter  and 
the  see  of  Bome,  that  he  may  make  no  difficulty  of  promising; 
yet  when  he  came  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  he  may  be  winked 
at  for  not  discharging  them,  as  was  the  case  with  all  popes  to  all 
kings.^  Then,  this  spirit  of  opposition  had  penetrated  even  into 
Italy.  We  are  informed  by  Lorenzo  Medici  himself,  that  in 
this  he  only  followed  the  example  of  more  powerful  princes,  and 
allowed  so  much  and  no  more  of  the  papal  commands  to  take 
effect  than  he  chose.* 

It  were  a  mistake  did  we  consider  these  endeavours  as  mere 
acts  of  caprice.     The  truth  is,  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  had 

• 

The  order  of  Avis  was  estAblished  by  Alphonso  T.  of  Portugal  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Evora,  which  he  had  taken  ^roin  the  Moors,  a  success  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  special  favour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  first  title  was  that  of  the  Brethren 
of  St.  MaiT  of  Evora,  and  they  became  famous  for  their  victories  over  the  Moon, 
in  return  for  which  king  Sanchez  I.  gave  them  the  castle  of  Avis ;  hence  their  later 
name.  The  order  of  Christ's  knights  in  Portugal  was  instituted  by  Dionysius 
Perioca,  king  of  Portugal.  Their  calling  was  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  the  Braul  ia 
said  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  their  services.    Tr. 

1  Instruttione  plena  delle  oose  di  Portogallo  al  Coadjutor  di  Bergamo,  nnntio 
destinato  in  Portogallo.  [Plenary  Instructions  about  the  affiiirs  of  Portugal  to 
the  Coadjutor  di  Bergamo,  nuntio  appointed  for  Portugal.  MS.]  See  MS.  of 
political  information  (Informationi  poUtiche)  in  the  Royu  Library  at  Berlin,  toI. 
XII.  Leo  X.  guaranteed  this  patronage  to  the  orders :  contentandosi  il  re  dipagare 
grandisnma  oompositione  di  detto  patronato — [they  satisfying  the  king  by  paying 
an  immense  composition  for  the  said  patronage.] 

s  Sums  raised  for  the  support  of  the  crusades.     Tr. 

*  Lorenzo  to  John  de  Laniredinis.     Fabroni  Vita  Laurentii  Medici,  TI.  p.  S69. 

*  Antonins  Gallus  de  rebus  Genuensibus :  Muratori  Scriptt.  R.  It.  XXIII.  281, 
aays  of  Lorenio:  Regum  majorumque  principum  contumacem  lioentiam  ad- 
Terms  romanam  eccleuam  sequebatur,  de  juribus  pontificis  nisi  quod  ei  videretur 
nihil  permittens.  [He  followed  the  contumacious  license  of  the  monarchs  and  greater 
princes  towards  the  Roman  church,  allowing  nothing  <^  the  pontifical  laws  bat 
what  leemed  good  to  him.]  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  much  of  this  spirit  arose 
fram  the  progress  of  scepticism,  especially  in  courts.    Tb. 

I.  F 
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ceased  to  govern  the  life  of  European  nations  so  entirely  as  it 
had  hitherto  done :  the  developement  of  nationality  and  the 
organization  of  states  were  making  powerful  advances;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  this  should  be  followed  by  a 
thorough  remodification  of  the  bearings  of  the  spiritual  and 
secular  powers  to  each  other;  a  great  change  might  be  noticed 
in  the  very  popes  themselves. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT  TJTR 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  XVI.  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


■ZraVUON  OP  TOE  STATU  OP  THS  OHVIOE. 


Whatever  judgment  a  man  may  be  disposed  to  pronounce 
upon  the  popes  of  earlier  times,  this  at  least  must  be  admitted, 
that  they  ever  had  great  interests  in  view ;  such  as  the  care  of 
an  oppressed  religion,  the  struggle  with  heathenism,  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  over  the  northern  nations,  the  founding  of 
an  independent  hierarchical  government.  It  belongs  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  desire  and  to  accomplish  something 
great;  these  its  tendencies  the  popes  preserved  in  an  elevated 
sphere  of  action.  But  now,  with  the  times  themselves  the  spirit 
that  guided  them  had  passed  away:  schism  had  been  suppressed ; 
yet  people  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  conviction  that  no  common 
effort  against  the  Turks  could  be  brought  to  a  bearing.  It  so 
happened  that  the  spiritual  chief  mainly,  and  more  decidedly 
than  at  any  former  period,  pursued  the  interests  of  his  secular 
principality,  and  to  it  directed  all  his  active  powers. 

This  had  already  long  held  a  plaoe  in  the  struggles  of  the 
age.  ^^  Time  was,^  said  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  council  of 
Basel,  ^^when  I  thought  it  well  that  the  secular  should  be  com- 
pletely separated  fix>m  the  spiritual  power.  But  I  have  since 
been  taught  that  virtue  apart  from  power  is  ridiculous,  and  thai 
the  Boman  pope  without  the  church'*s  patrimony  presents  to  us 
nothing  but  a  servant  of  kings  and  princes.^     He  who  spoke 
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thus,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  had  sufficient  interest  m  the 
council  to  determine  the  election  of  pope  Felix,  declared  that  it 
was  not  so  bad  a  tiling  for  a  pope  to  have  sons  to  assist  him 
against  tyrants.^ 

People  looked  at  this  from  another  point  of  view,  at  a 
Bomewhat  later  date,  in  Italy.  It  was  considered  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  that  a  pope  should  promote  and  aggrandize  his  fiunily; 
any  one  that  had  not  done  this,  would  have  been  exposed  to 
censure.  "Others,^'  writes  Lorenzo  Medici  to  Innocent  VIII., 
^^have  not  deferred  so  long  their  desire  to  be  popes,  and  hare 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the  decorum  and  reserre  which 
your  holiness  maintained  so  long.  Now,  not  only  is  your  holi- 
ness absolved  before  God  and  men,  but  this  honourable  conduct 
may  even  possibly  be  blamed  or  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Zeal 
and  duty  compel  me  in  conscience  to  remind  your  holiness  that 
no  man  is  immortal,  that  a  pope  is  just  of  as  much  consequence 
as  he  chooses  to  make  himself;  he  cannot  make  his  office 
hereditary;  the  only  property  he  can  call  his  own,  consists  in 
the  honours  and  benefits  he  confers  on  his  relations."*  Such 
were  the  counsels  given  by  one  who  was  reckoned  the  wisest 
man  in  Italy.  He  was  himself,  indeed,  benefited  by  it,  having 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  pope,  but 
never  could  he  have  spoken  out  so  frankly  and  unreservedly,  had 
not  this  view  of  the  matter  been  'unquestionably  and  extensively 
admitted  by  the  higher  circles. 

The  two  facts  were  essentially  of  a  piece  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  European  states  purloined  part  of  his  privileges 
from  the  pope,  and  the  latter  began  actively  to  engage  in 
sheer  worldly  enterprises.  His  first  feeling  was  that  of  his 
being  an  Italian  prince. 

It  was  not  so  long  since  the  Florentines  had  subdued  their  neigh- 
bours, and  that  the  Medici  ffimily  had  established  its  authority 
over  both:  the  power  of  Sforza  in  Milan,  that  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  in  Naples,  and  that  of  the  Venetians  in  Lombardy,  were 
all,  w^ithin  the  memoiy  of  man,  acquired  and  secured  by  human 
exertion :  and  why  should  not  a  pope  indulge  the  hope  of  found- 

1  An  eieerpi  from  tliiB  addran  will  be  found  in  Sehrttckh,  Bd.  82,  p.  90. 

•  Letter  of  Lorenzo'»— without  a  date,  but  written  probably  in  1489,  aa  the  fifth 
year  of  Innocent  VIII.  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  it,  aooording  to  Fabrtm!  Vita  Laur- 
entii,  II.  390. 
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ing  an  ampler  dominion  of  his  own  in  territorieB  considered  to 
be  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  but  which  were  really  subject 
to  a  number  of  independent  municipal  chie&! 

This  course  was  first  entered  upon  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  with 
a  fiill  conscientiousness  of  his  object,  and  with  eventful  results; 
he  was  followed  in  it  with  the  utmost  energy  and  with  eminent 
success  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  II.  gave  it  a  direction 
which,  though  unexpected,  proved  permanent. 

Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1484)  conceived  the  design  of  founding  a 
principality  for  his  nephew  Girolamo  Biario,  in  the  fair  and 
fertile  plains  of  the  Bomagna.  The  other  Italian  powers  had 
before  that  contended  which  of  them  should  have  the  preponder- 
ance in  those  territories  or  the  possession  of  them,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  one  of  right,  the  pope  had  apparently  the  best  title,  only 
he  was  not  nearly  their  match  in  political  and  military  resources. 
He  scrupled  not  to  exalt  his  spiritual  authority,  as  in  its  nature 
and  vocation  above  all  earthly  government,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  it  in  promoting  his  secular  objects,  and 
drag  it  into  the  momentary  complications  in  which  these  involved 
him.  As  the  Medici  stood  most  in  his  way,  he  interfered  in 
the  misunderstandings  among  the  Florentines,  and,  as  we  know, 
made  himself  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  of  being — ^aye  even  he,  the  father  of  the  faithful — 
to  some  extent  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  which  they  perpe- 
trated before  the  altar  of  a  cathedral  church.  On  the  Vene- 
tians refusing  to  favour  the  enterprises  of  his  nephews  as  they 
had  long  done,  not  only  did  the  pope  abandon  them  in  a  war  into 
which  he  himself  had  led  them,  but  even  excommunicated  them 
for  continuing  it.^  No  less  violent  were  his  proceedings  in 
Rome.  He  fiercely  persecuted  Biario^s  opponents,  the  Golonuas; 
he  wrested  Marino  from  them;  moreover  he  caused  the  prothono- 
tary  Colonna  to  be  attacked  in  his  own  house,  made  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death.  His  mother  came  to  the  church  of  St.  Gelso, 
in  Banchi,  where  the  corpse  was  lying,  lifted  the  head  which 


1  The  CommerUarH  di  Marino  SamUo  on  tlie  Ferrmrese  war,  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1839 :  at  page  06,  he  touches  on  the  pope*8  deiertion  of  hia  a&iee.  He 
refers  to  the  reasons  of  the  Venetian  ambassador:  Tutu  vednumo,  aver  nci  eo- 
fmneiato  queita  guerra  di  volonla  ddpapa;  eoli  pero  H  mat§$  a  rompere  la  lega, 
[All  will  see  that  we  began  that  war  at  tne  desire  of  the  pope ;  yet  that  he,  in  one 
word,  had  taken  the  start  in  brealdng  the  league.] 
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had  been  cat  off,  and  holding  it  up  by  the  hair,  she  exclaimed : 
^^Here  is  my  son^s  head:  see  the  good  faith  of  the  pope.  He 
promised  that  would  we  deliver  up  Marino  to  him,  he  would  let 
my  son  go  free ;  now  he  has  Marino :  and  my  son  is  in  our 
hands,  but  dead !  See  there,  this  is  the  way  the  pope  keeps 
his  word.''* 

Thus  much  did  it  cost  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Sixtus  lY. 
over  his  enemies,  both  within  and  without  the  state.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  £EU$t,  in  making  his  nephews  lords  of  Imola  and  ForU; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  however  he  may  have  en- 
hanced his  secular  influence  thereby,  the  loss  to  his  spiritual  was 
immensely  greater.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convene  a  coun- 
cil against  him.  Sixtus,  however,  was  very  shortly  to  be  far 
outdone.  Shortly  after  his  decease  (in  1492),  Alexander  VI. 
took  possession  of  the  papal  see. 

Alexander's  sole  objects  through  life  had  been  to  enjoy  the 
world,  to  live  happily,  and  to  gratify  his  sensual  passions  and 
his  ambition.  To  him  it  seemed  the  very  summit  of  felicity  to 
be  able  to  obtain  at  last  the  supreme  spiritual  dignity,  and  old 
as  he  was,  in  this  feeling  he  seemed  daily  to  grow  younger.  His 
nights  were  never  disturbed  by  any  unpleasant  solicitude.  He 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  acquiring  the  means  of  advancing  his 
sons  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  to  political  power;  he  never  seri- 
ousfy  busied  himself  about  any  thing  else.^ 

His  political  alliances,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  rested  on  this  as  their  exclusive  object;  how 
a  pope  was  to  marry,  portion,  and  settle  his  children  in  life,  be- 
came an  important  concern  for  all  the  political  relations  of  Europe. 

Caesar  Borgia,  the  son  of  Alexander,  followed  Biario's  foot- 
steps. He  began  at  the  same  point;  indeed,  the  first  of  his 
undertakings  was  to  expel  Biario's  widow  from  Imola  and  Forli. 
Nay,  with  foolhardy  recklessness,  he  even  went  beyond  this, 
actually  accomplishing  what  the  other  had  only  attempted,  only 
begun.  Let  us  see  what  course  he  took;  it  may  be  told  in 
a  few  words.  The  states  of  the  church  had  hitherto  been  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibbelines, 
the  Orsinis  and  the  Colonnas.     Following  the  example  of  other 

>  Alegretto  Alegrctti :  dUij  Sanesi,  p.  817.   >  HeUtloM  d!  Polo  Ctpello  1500.  MS 
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papal  goyemments,  and  that,  too,  of  Sixtus  IV .,  Alexander  and 
his  son  first  united  with  one  of  the  two,  the  Orsino-guelfish 
party,  and  in  this  alliance  they  soon  succeeded  in  oyermafitering 
all  their  enemies.  They  expelled  Sforza  from  Pesaro,  the  Ma- 
latestas  from  Bimini,  the  Manfredis  from  Faenza;  they  seized 
those  powerful  and  strongly  fortified  cities,  and  ere  long  founded 
an  important  dominion  there.  But  hardly  had  they  advanced 
thus  far,  hardly  had  they  thrust  their  enemies  aside,  when  they 
turned  against  their  friends.  The  Borgia  government  was  in 
this  respect  distinguished  from  those  that  preceded  it,  for  these, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  always  been  hampered  by  the  party  they 
joined.  Caesar  attacked  even  his  allies  without  scruple  or  hesi- 
tation. He  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  before  his  yiotim  was 
in  the  least  aware  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  formerly 
lent  him  assistance,  and  who  now  escaped  with  difficulty,  and 
became  a  persecuted  refugee  within  his  own  territories.^  There- 
upon the  Vitelli  and  Baglioni,  the  heads  of  the  Orsini,  wished 
at  least  to  show  that  they  could  ofier  him  some  opposition. 
Alleging  that  it  is  fair  to  deceive  those  who  are  adepts  in  all 
sorts  of  treachery,  with  deliberate  and  far-calculated  barbarity 
he  allured  them  into  his  snare,  and  then  despatched  them  with- 
out mercy.  Having  thus  extinguished  both  parties,  he  went  to 
the  seats  of  their  power,  drew  over  to  himself  and  took  into  his 
pay  their  followers  among  the  lesser  nobility,  and  by  the  dread 
of  his  name  and  the  severity  of  his  government,  kept  in  awe  the 
territories  which  he  had  seized. 

Thus  did  Alexander  see  his  dearest  wish  fulfilled;  the  barons 
of  the  country  were  annihilated;  his  house  was  likely  to  found 
a  great  patrimonial  dominion  in  Italy.  But  already  had  he 
himself  come  to  experience  to  what  excess  unbridled  passions 
may  run.  In  this  power  Caesar  would  suffer  no  relation,  no 
favourite  to  participate.  His  brother^  who  stood  in  his  way,  he 
had  murdered  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  he  made 


^  In  Sanuto^B  large  maniuoript  Chronicle,  we  find,  througliont  the  fovorth  yohunc, 
many  further  noiioes  respecting  Canar  Borgia,  Bome  of  his  letters  likewise ;  to  Ve- 
nice  from  Dei.  1602;  to  the  pope;  in  the  hist  he  subscribes  himself^  V^.  S^» 
htimillifmu  servtu  et  devptUrimafaetura, — [Tour  holiness's  most  humble  slaye  and 
most  devoted  creature.]  The  force  dSfaetura  it  b  impossible  to  render  in  Elnglish. 
We  have  the  word  manufacture  but  not  fiibcture.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the  pc^e 
hid  been  the  nuking  of  him.    Ta. 
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his  brother-in-law  be  attacked  on  the  very  steps  of  the  ^  palace. 
The  wounded  man  was  tended  by  his  wife  and  his  sister;  the 
sister  eren  preparing  his  food  to  secure  him  from  poison.  The 
pope  had  his  house  guarded  to  protect  his  son-in-law  from  his 
son,  but  Gsesar  laughed  at  such  precautions,  for,  said  he,  what 
19  not  done  at  noon,  will  be  done  at  nightfall.  Ere  long,  when 
the  prince  had  so  far  recovered,  he  rushed  into  his  room,  drov^ 
out  the  wife  and  the  sister,  called  in  his  executioner,  and  had 
the  unhappy  man  strangled  on  the  spot.  Then,  for  the  person 
of  his  fie^her,  in  whose  existence  and  position  he  saw  nothing 
but  the  means  of  himself  becoming  great  and  powerful,  he  had 
no  idea  of  showing  the  smallest  further  respect.  He  murdered 
Alexander's  favourite  Peroto,  beneath  the  pontifical  mantle,  as 
he  clung  for  protection  to  the  pope.  The  blood  spurted  on  his 
holiness'^s  face. 

For  a  brief  period  Caesar  had  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  his  power.  He  was  the  handsomest  of  men ;  so  strong 
that  at  a  bull-fight  he  could  cleave  down  the  head  of  the  bull  at 
a  single  blow;  openhanded;  not  without  a  certain  kind  of  mag- 
nanimity; voluptuous;  bloody.  How  did  Rome  shudder  at  his 
name!  Caesar  needed  money  and  had  enemies.  People  were 
found  murdered  every  night.  Every  one  seemed  to  hold  his 
breath,  dreading  lest  it  should  be  his  turn  next.  Poison  de- 
stroyed those  whom  violence  failed  to  reach. 

There  was  but  one  spot  on  the  eartli"'s  surface  where  such 
things  were  anywise  possible.  It  was  so  only  where  one  man 
possessed  the  utmost  plenitude  of  secular  power,  and  lorded  it 
over  the  supreme  spiritual  authority.     This  spot  Csesar  occu- 

1  Diario  de  Sebastiano  di  Branca  de  Telini :  MS.  Bibl.  Barb.  n.  1103,  enumer- 
ates CtB8ar*8  atrocities  in  the  following  manner :  II  primo,  xl/ratello  che  si  chiamava 
U>  duea  di  OandiOt  lo  fece  luttar  infiume :  feet  ammazzare  lo  connate,  che  erafi- 
glio  del  duea  di  CaUdnia,  era  lo  piu  hello  jovane  che  mai  si  vedesse  in  JRoma :  an- 
eora/ece  ammazxare  Vxtellozzo  delta  citta  di  casteUo,  et  era  lo  piu  valenthuomo  ch6 
fusse  in  quel  tempo. — [The  brother,  whom  they  called  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  he 
canted  to  be  thrown  into  the  river :  he  caused  to  be  murdered  the  brother-in-law 
who  was  son  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  he  was  the  finest  looking  youth  whom  one 
eoold  see  in  Rome :  again,  he  caused  to  be  murdered  Yltellozzo  of  the  city  of  Cas- 
leUo,  and  he  wis  the  brayest  of  men  then  liying.]  The  lord  of  Faenia  he  calls 
"  tbejuwtiieft  boy  in  the  world." 

>  To  the  manifold  notices  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  I  have  further  added  som« 
from  Pdo  Gapello.  In  cases  of  remarkable  deaths,  people  at  once  suspected  poison* 
tn^  by  the  pope.  They  write  in  Sanuto  about  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Yerona : 
St  juaiea,  sia  siaio  aiosicato  per  tuorli  le  faeuha^perche  avanU  el  spirasse  el  papa 
aumdo  guardie  <tttomo  la  caaa. — [Judge,  mdeed,  if  his  fiumlties  were  poisoned  from 
this,  thai  before  he  breathed  his  last,  the  pc^  sent  guards  about  the  house.] 
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pied.  Degeneracy  had  now  reached  its  lowest  pitch.  Many 
papal  nephews  have  attempted  such  things,  no  other  ever  went 
so  far.     Caesar  is  a  virtuoso  in  crime. 

Was  it  not  from  the  very  commencement  one  of  the  most 
essential  tendencies  of  Christianity,  to  make  such  a  power  im- 
possible! But  now  Christianity  itself,  now  the  very  position  of 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  seemed  destined  to  contribute 
towards  this  result.^ 

There  was  no  need  in  fact  for  the  coming  of  Luther,  in  order  to 
make  this  course  of  things  appear  the  direct  opposite  of  Chris- 
tianity. Even  at  this  time  it  was  complained  that  the  pope 
was  smoothing  the  way  for  antichrist,  and  was  solicitous  about 
the  filling  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  not  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' 

We  will  not  here  follow  Alexander  through  his  whole  history. 
He  formed  the  purpose,  as  is  now  but  too  certain,  of  putting  one 
of  the  richest  cardinals  out  of  the  way  with  poison,  but  his  in- 
tended victim  succeeded  by  presents,  promises,  and  entreaties  to 
soften  the  pope^^s  cook;  the  confectionaries  prepared  for  the  car- 
dinal, were  placed  before  the  pope,  and  he  himself  died  of  the 
very  poison  with  which  he  would  have  destroyed  another.^ 
After  his  death,  his  enterpHses  were  followed  by  results  totally  . 
different  from  what  he  had  contemplated. 

The  papal  families  hoped  on  each  successive  occasion  to  obtain 
lordships  for  themselves  in  perpetuity;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  power  of  the  nephews  came  to  an  end  with  the  life  of  the 
pope;  they  declined  as  fast  as  they  rose.  When  the  Venetians 
calmly  looked  on  as  Caesar  Borgia  prosecuted  his  schemes,  al- 
though other  grounds  might  be  assigned,  yet  one  of  the  chief 
certainly  lay  in  their  observation  of  this  course  of  things.  They 
judged  that  it  was  all  but  a  short-lived  blaze;  after  Alexander's 


1  One  ean  almost  reoognue  in  these  exprenions  the  natiinl  tendency  of  a  Ger- 
man author,  eren  thonffh  a  proteetant,  nerer  to  sappoee  that  there  was  at  this  time 
any  Christianity  bat  that  of  the  apostate  Church  of  Rome,  Germany,  and  North 
Germany  in  particular,  haying  been  fint  Christianised,  though  commtity,  by  it. 
But  ereo  at  tnis  yery  thne  the  reader  most  reooUeet,  that  loir  as  was  the  state  of 
the  true  Chmx^  of  God,  the  go^  was  producing  totally  diffiBrent  eObcts  in  many 
of  Christ's  hidden  ones.    Tb. 

s  A  fly  leaf,  MS.  from  Sanato*s  Chronide  in  the  Appendix. 

>  SoooeMO  de  la  morte  di  P^ia  Alsaandrow    BfS.  Ebend. 
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death,  matters  would  return  to  their  old  condition  of  their  own 
acoord.^ 

But  on  this  occasion  they  were  disappointed.  A  p<^e  suc- 
ceeded, who,  it  is  true,  felt  a  pleasure  in  presenting  a  contrast  to 
the  Borgias,  yet  who  therewithal  took  up  the  accomplishment 
of  their  designs,  only  with  diflferent  intentions.  Pope  Julius 
II.  (1503 — 1613)  had  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  find- 
ing opportunities  of  peaceably  satisfying  the  claims  of  his 
family;  he  obtained  for  them  the  inheritance  of  Urbino.  After 
this  he  could  proceed  without  interruption  from  his  rela- 
tions, to  indulge  that  passion  for  war  and  conquest,  his  natural 
inclination  for  which  was  now  inflamed  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  dignity;  always, 
however,  in  the  interest  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  the  papal  see. 

Other  popes  had  sought  to  raise  their  nephews  and  their  sons 
to  principalities ;  but  he  allowed  his  ambition  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  extension  of  the  states  of  the  church.  He  may  be 
r^arded,  indeed,  as  their  founder. 

He  found  the  whole  territory  in  the  utmost  confusion.  All 
who  had  contrived  to  escape  from  Caesar,  were  now  come  back; 
Orsinis  and  Colonnas,  Vitellis  and  Baglionee,  Varanis,  Mala- 
testas  and  Montefeltris ;  parties  had  revived  in  all  directions; 
twice  had  they  come  to  open  hostilities  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself. 
Julius  has  been  compared  to  Neptune  as  described  by  Virgil, 
rising  from  amid  the  waves  with  his  pacificating  brow  and  ap- 
peasing their  uproar.^  Having  been  adroit  enough  to  rid  him- 
self of  Cflesar  Borgia,  and  to  reduce  his  castles,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  his  dukedom.  He  contrived  to  keep  in  check  the  least 
powerful  of  the  barons,  as  he,  Caesar  Borgia,  had  facilitated  his 
doing,  and  was  careful  not  to  give  any  of  them  governors  in 
the  persons  of  cardinals,  whose  ambition  might  revive  the  old 
refractory  spirit.^    As  for  the  powerful,  such  as  refused  submit- 


■Prioli  Cronaca  di  Venezia,  MS.  Del  resto  poeo  iHmavano,  eonoicendo  eke 
<ptetto  acqwUto  ehe  aW  horafaeeva  U  dwa  Valewtiaois  sarMe  foeo  dipagUa  che  fH>co 
dura :  [Besides,  they  thonght  it  of  little  consequence,  knowing  that  the  aequisitiona 
then  made  by  Uie  duke  of  Yalentinois  would  proTe  a  fire  of  rtraw  whidh  would  not 
Ust  long.] 

'  Tomaso  Tnghirami  in  Fea  Notizio  intorno  Rafaele  Sanzio  da  Urbino,  p.  57. 
»  MadiiaTelli  (Principe  c.  XI.)  is  not  the  only  one  who  makes  this  remark.    In 
Jovius  also,  VHa  Pompeii  Columnsc*,  p.  140,  the  Roman  barons  comphun  that  under 

I.  a 
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ting  to  him,  he  attacked  without  further  ado.  His  coming  to 
the  popedom  sufficed  likewise  to  reduce  within  the  bounds  of 
legal  subordination  Baglione,  who  had  again  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Perugia;  John  Bentiyoglio  was  compelled,  without  its 
being  in  his  power  to  offer  any  resistance,  in  his  old  age,  to 
remoTe  from  the  splendid  palace  he  had  founded  at  Bologna, 
leaying  behind  him  the  inscription  in  which  he  had  prema- 
turely congratulated  himself;  these  two  powerful  cities  owned 
the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the  papal  see. 

Julius  withal  was  far  from  having  attained  his  object.  The 
Venetians  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
states  of  the  church;  these  they  had  no  idea  of  letting  slip  out 
of  their  hands,  and  they  far  exceeded  the  pope  in  military  re- 
sources. Yet  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  anv 
attempt  upon  them  would  prove  the  signal  for  an  immense 
movement  throughout  Europe.  Might  he  venture  on  such  a 
risk! 

Old  as  Julius  now  was,  much  as  he  had  suffered  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  ill  success  that  had  attended  him  through 
life,  and  from  the  labours  and  fatigues  incident  to  war  and 
flight,  to  which  we  must  add  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
yet  he  knew  nought  of  fear  or  hesitation,  and  even  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  possessed  that  great  quality  of  a  man,  an  indomit- 
able spirit.  He  made  no  great  account  of  the  princes  of  his 
time;  he  thought  he  might  safely  despise  them  all;  he  hoped 
in  the  very  tumult  of  a  general  contest,  to  carry  off  the  victory, 
and  his  sole  solicitude  was  how  to  procure  the  money  which 
might  enable  him  to  seize  with  best  effect  the  happy  moment. 
According  to  the  striking  remark  of  a  Venetian,  he  wished  to 
be  lord  and  master  of  the  game  of  this  world  ;^  he  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  yet  these  he  kept 

Julim  n.,  princij>es  urbUfamilioi  iolito  purpurei  ^akri  hmore  pertinaei  porUifi' 
cmn  livareprivari,  \ihai  toe  chief  fiunilies  of  the  dity  were  depriyed,  by  the  perti- 
nacioiis  jealousj  of  ibe  popes,  of  the  wonted  honour  of  the  purple  hat.] 

1  Sommario  de  k  relation  di  Domeniffo  Triyixan.  MS.  **  H  papa  vol  e$$er  il 
domtmut  tt  motffro  del  jocko  del  mundo,  -^The  pope  would  fain  he  lord  and  master 
of  the  jest  of  the  world.]  There  is  extant  also  a  second  narratiTe  of  Polo  Capcllo's, 
dated  m  IfflO,  from  which  some  of  the  notioes  here  haye^  been  taken.  Francisco 
Vettori:  Sommario  deU'  Istoria  d*Jtalla,  MS.  says  of  him:  JuUo  piufortunais 
eke  pmdemU,  epm  ammoBO  ^  forte,  ma  ambUioeo  e  deeideroeo  di  grancUsze  oUra 
a  modo,—\Zxi^nMt  more  fortnnate  than  pmdent.  and  more  yaliant  than  powerful, 
Utt  inordinately  ambitioiis  and  food  of  grandeur.*' 
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reserred  to  himself.  When  I  inqmre  what  it  was  that  sustained 
him,  I  find  it  to  have  been  mainly  this,  that  he  could  ven- 
ture to  speak  out  his  purpose,  to  confess  his  devotedness  to 
it,  and  to  glory  in  it.     To  desire  the  restoration  of  the  states  of 
the  church,  was  reckoned  a  glorious  enterprise  by  the  world  at 
that  time;  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  pope  had  this  for  their  sole 
object;  his  thoughts  were  all  animated  with  this  one  idea;  they 
were,  I  may  say,  case-hardened  in  it.     As  he  seized  the  boldest 
combinations  and  tried  every  resource — he  himself  took  the  field, 
and  at  Mirandola,  which  he  took  by  assault,  pushed  in,  over  the 
frozen  ditches,  and  through  the  breach, — as  the  most  egregious 
discomfiture  could  not  make  him  succumb,  but  seemed  only  to 
call  forth  in  him  new  resources,  he  succeeded  accordingly,  not 
only  rescuing  his  townships  from  the  Venetians,  but  in  the 
fierce  struggle  which  then  ensued,  in  bringing  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  even  Bheggio  at  length  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  power  such  as  no  pope  had  ever  possessed. 
From  Placentia  to  Terracina,  the  loveliest  of  countries  owned 
his  authority.   He  ever  desired  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  liber- 
ator, and  by  dealing  wisely  and  kindly  with  his  new  subjects, 
he  won  their  iroodwill  and  affection.     It  was  not  without  alarm 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  beheld  such  large  and  powerful  popu- 
lations under  the  immediate  government  of  a  pope.   "  Formerly," 
says  Machiavel,  "there  was  not  a  baron  to  be  found  diminutive 
enough  not  to  despise  the  papal  power;  but  now  it  extorted  the 
respect  even  of  the  king  of  France." 


THE  SKCULiRIZATION  OF  THB  CHXTRCH. 


It  seems  self-evident  that  the  entire  institution  of  the  church, 
must  necessarily  have  participated  in  the  movement  now  made 
by  the  supreme  head — must  have  united  in  bringing  about  the 
same  results,  and  must  have  received  from  it  a  powerful  impulse 
in  return. 

Not  only  the  higher  offices  but  all  others  likewise,  were  now 
regarded  as  mere  secular  possessions.  Cardinals  were  elected 
by  the  pope  from  personal  favour,  or  to  gratify  some  prince,  or, 
as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  directly  for  money.  Could 
it  be  rationally  expected  that  they  would  prove  adequate  to 
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the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions!  Sixtus  IV .  gave  one  of 
his  most  important  offices,  the  penitentiaria,  to  which  belonged 
the  exercise  of  a  great  part  of  the  power  of  granting  dispensa- 
tions, to  one  of  his  nephews.  He  at  the  same  time  extended  its 
privileges,  and  these  he  inculcated  in  a  special  bull,  in  which  he 
censures  as  a  stiff-necked  people  and  children  of  wickedness,  all 
who  should  question  the  propriety  of  such  proceedings.^  Of 
course  his  nephew  considered  his  office  as  a  benefice,  the  profits 
of  which  he  was  entitled  to  enhance  to  the  utmost. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bishoprics  in  most  places  were 
not  bestowed  without  a  considerable  share  of  secular  power; 
they  were  distributed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  family 
interest  or  court  favour,  as  mere  sinecures.  The  only  concern 
of  the  Roman  curia  was  to  engross  to  itself  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  vacancies  and  appointments.  Alexander  took  double 
annates;  he  raised  them  to  two,  nay,  three  tenths;  indeed  the 
livings  might  almost  be  said  to  be  sold.  The  taxes  of  the  papal 
chancery  rose  daily;  the  comptroller  of  that  office  ought,  it  is 
true,  to  have  silenced  the  complaints  against  it,  but  he  gene- 
rally committed  the  task  of  revision  to  the  very  persons  who 
fixed  the  rates.'  For  every  act  of  favour  which  the  office  of 
dataria  permitted  to  be  given  out,  a  certain  fixed  sum  had  first 
to  be  paid,  and  the  contest  between  the  civil  governments  of 
Europe  and  the  curia  ordinarily  bore  on  nothing  so  much  as 
these  grants.  While  the  curia  wanted  to  extend  them  to  the 
utmost,  people  in  all  countries  wanted  to  circumscribe  them  to 
the  utmost. 

This  principle  necessarily  passed  from  appointments  of  that 
kind  to  those  of  a  lower  grade.  A  man  might  abdicate  his 
bishopric,  yet  with  the  reservation  of  a  groat  part  at  least  of  its 


1  Bun  of  9th  May,  1484i  Quomam  ncmmdli  ifAquiiaUM  fin,  elationis  et  per- 
tinacioa  »u4B  tpirUu  <U9umvto,  paUttaiem  majorit  pceniientiani  nostri — in  duiium 
revoeait6---pr€BtumuM^--de€€t  no$  advertut  tales  adhUbere  remedia  etc, — [Whereas 
some  aoDi  of  wiokednefis,  taking  up  the  q>irit  of  their  own  pride  and  pertinacity, 
preBome  to  saggest  doubts  with  respect  to  the  power  of  our  greater  penitentiary,  it 
beeomei  us  to  apply  remedies  against  such.]  JBulUrinm  Rmnannm,  ed.  Cooqucl- 
im»,  in.  p.  187. 

•  Reformationes  canceUarias  apoetolicn  S-l  Dbl  Pauli  III.  1540.  MS.  of  the  Bar- 
berini  libnury  at  Rome,  Nro.  2375,  enumerates  all  the  abuses  that  had  been 
introduced  sinoe  Sixtus  and  Alexander.  The  graramina  (ffrieyanoes)  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  relate  particulariy  to  these  "new  funds"  and  offices  or  the  Romish 
cfaaaceiy.    (  14.  ^  38. 
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reTenues,  and  over  and  above  that,  of  the  collations  to  the  pa- 
rochial Uvings  attached  to  it.  The  very  laws  prohibiting  the 
induction,  in  any  case,  of  the  son  of  a  clergyman  into  his  fa^er'^s 
benejSce,  and  succession  to  a  benefice  left  by  bequest,  were  eluded. 
As  any  man,  provided  always  that  he  did  not  grudge  the  money, 
could  so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  any  one  appointed  coadjutor 
whom  he  chose,  in  point  of  fact  a  kind  of  succession  by  inheri- 
tance was  admitted. 

From  such  a  state  of  things  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  dis- 
charge of  ecclesiastical  duties  was  neglected.  In  this  brief  view 
I  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  made  by  judicious  prelates 
of  the  Romish  church  itself.  "  What  a  sight,"  they  exclaim, 
^^for  a  Christian  as  he  wanders  through  Christendom,  this 
desolation  of  the  churches ;  all  the  pastors  have  abandoned  their 
flocks ;  they  are  all  handed  over  to  hirelings.**'^  In  all  quar- 
ters, incapable,  uncalled,  inexperienced  persons  were  appointed, 
without  selection,  to  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duties.  As 
the  sole  concern  with  the  incumbents  of  benefices  was  to  find  the 
cheapest  curates,  the  begging  friars  generally  suited  their  pur- 
pose best;  and  these,  under  the  name  of  sufiragans,  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  in  that  sense,  held  the  bishoprics,  and 
as  vicars  they  held  the  parochial  cures. 

Already  had  the  begging  orders  acquired  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges. Sixtus  IV.,  himself  a  Franciscan  friar,  had  still  fur- 
ther augmented  these  for  them.  He  amply  secured  to  them  the 
right  of  hearing  confessions,  of  adm  inistering  the  sacraments  of  the 
supper  and  extreme  unction,  of  burying  persons  in  the  grounds 
and  soil,  and  even  in  the  cowl  of  their  order — rights  which 
brought  them  respect  and  profit — and  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  livings  the  refractory,  the  parish  priests,  those  in  short 
who  should  venture  to  molest  the  religious  orders,  particularly 
as  respected  their  getting  possession  of  bequests  and  legacies.^ 

1  CkmsiUom  delectomm  cardinaliam  et  aliorum  praBlaiorum  de  emendanda 
ecclesia  S^^  Dbo*  Paulo  III.  ipso  iubcnte  oonflcriptum  anno  1538. — [The  advice 
of  tho  select  cardinals  and  other  prelates  concerning  the  improTement  of  the  church, 
written  at  the  command  of  tho  most  holy  lord  Paid  III.  himself,  in  the  year  1538.] 
Often  printed,  also,  at  that  time,  and  important  on  this  account  that  it  points  out 
the  eTil,  in  so  far  as  it  lay  in  the  admimstration,  thoroughly  and  precisely.  In 
Rome,  eyen  long  after  its  being  printed,  it  continued  to  he  luways  inoorporatra  with 
the  cfdlections  of  Curialistic  manuscripts. 

*  AmplunnuB  gratia  et  priviUgia  fraJtrmn  mmorwn  eonuentualitim  ordimi  S, 
Frandsei,  quae  propterea  mare  magnum  nuncupaniur. — [Most  ample  fayonrs  and 
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Now  that  they  came  likewise  to  discharge  even  the  functions 
of  bishops  and  of  parish  priests,  it  is  evident  what  an  immense 
influence  they  must  have  exercised.  All  the  more  eminent 
situations  and  most  important  dignities,  in  so  far  as  respected 
the  enjoyment  of  their  incomes,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
families  and  their  dependants,  and  of  those  who  had  found 
favour  with  the  court  and  the  curia;  the  actual  administration 
was  committed  to  the  begging  friars.  In  this  the  popes  pro- 
tected them.  They,  too,  as  well  as  others,  trafficked  in  the 
indulgence,  which  in  those  times — Alexander  VI.  was  the  first 
to  declare  officially  that  it  delivered  souls  out  of  purgatory — 
received  such  an  extraordinary  extension.  But  they  too  were 
sunk  in  the  most  thorough  worldliness.  What  intriguing 
among  those  orders  about  the  higher  benefices !  How  eager 
about  the  time  of  elections,  were  they  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
as  refused  to  favour  them  or  who  opposed  them.  Some  they 
attempted  to  send  out  of  the  way  as  preachers  or  as  curates, 
they  hesitated  not  to  attack  others  with  sword  and  dagger; 
poison  was  often  employed.^  Ecclesiastical  favours  mean- 
while were  sold.  The  begging  friars  being  hired  at  miserably 
low  wages,  they  were  greedy  of  casual  gains. 

"Alas!**^  exclaimed  one  of  those  prelates,  "would  that  mine 
eyes  were  a  fountain  of  tears.  How  are  the  fenced  places  fallen 
and  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  laid  waste.  Were  these  only  to 
go  to  ruin,  it  were  an  evil,  yet  one  that  might  be  endured,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  pervade  all  Christendom  as  the  veins  do  the 
body,  their  fall  necessarily  brings  along  with  it  the  ruin  of  the 
world  ."^ 

DIRKCnON   OF   THS    HUMAN   IIIXD. 

Could  we  unfold  the  books  of  history,  and  contemplate  events 
as  they  actually  occurred — could  passing  incidents  be  accounted 

priTileg«8  of  the  Minorite  frian  of  the  order  of  St.  Francb,  which  are  on  that 
account  called  a  great  sea  J  Slst  Aumat,  1474.  Ballarinm  Rom.  III.  3,  139.  A 
like  bull  wan  granted  to  iJie  Dominicans.  At  the  Lateran  council  of  1512,  there 
was  much  ado  about  thb  "great  sea  ;*'  yet  priyQeges,  at  that  time  at  least,  were 
more  readily  given  than  accepted. 

1  In  a  laige  "  information*'  of  Carafik's  to  Clement,  which  appears  onl^  in  a 
mutilated  form  in  Bromato,  Viia  di  Paolo  IV.,  it  is  said  in  the  manuscript,  of 
the  monasteries :  Si  viene  ad  homicidi  non  $clo  col  veneno  ma  cmertamenie  eol  col- 
telio  ^  eon  la  ipada,  per  non  dire  eon  «eAu>p«tli.---{They  proceeded  to  commit  homi- 
cides not  only  with  poison,  but  openly  with  sword  and  dagger,  not  to  ^ay  with 
pistols.] 
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for  like  objects  in  nature— how  often  should  we  observe,  as  in 
nature,  that  the  very  decay  which  we  lament  involves  the 
germ  of  a  better  order  of  things,  and  see  Ufe  come  forth  from 
what  is  dead. 

Much  as  we  may  deplore  such  a  secularization  of  spiritual 
things-HBuch  a  degeneracy  of  religious  institutions — ^yet,  with- 
out this,  the  mind  of  man  could  hardly  have  received  one  of  its 
most  peculiar  and  most  fruitful  impulses. 

It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  various,  and  ingenious,  and 
profound  as  were  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  they 
were  founded  on  a  fanciful  view  of  the  world,  having  nought  in 
it  that  corresponded  with  the  reality  of  things.  Had  the  church 
stood  in  fuller  and  more  conscious  strength,  it  would  have  vigor- 
ously maintained  itself.  But  as  it  now  stood,  it  set  the  mind 
at  liberty  to  burst  into  a  new  career,  leading  it  in  quite  a  diflfer- 
ent  direction. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  very  circumscribed  horizon  kept  men'^s 
minds,  for  some  centuries,  necessarily  confined  within  its  range : 
the  renewed  knowledge  of  antiquity  had  the  effect  of  breaking 
down  that  boundary,  and  of  opening  up  a  loftier,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  larger  view.^ 

Not  that  the  middle  ages  were  ignorant  of  antiquity.  The 
eager  desire  wherewith  the  Arabs,  to  whom  we  owe  tlie  trans- 
ference of  so  many  learned  and  scientific  efforts  into  our  western 
regions,  collected  and  appropriated  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
was  not  much  behind  the  zeal  wherewith  the  Italians  of  the 


1  Here  the  author  ascribes  to  a  very  inadequate  cause,  the  immensely  enlarged 
range  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe  since  the  fifteenth  century.  How  should  "the 
renewed  knowledge  of  antiquity"  enlai^  the  mind  more  than  that  original  know- 
ledge of  it  did,  which  was  poss^sed  by  the  ancients  themselves  in  the  Uter  periods 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history?  And  what  student  of  modem  history  has  not 
remarked  the  narrow  range  of  thought  and  character,  which  has  ever  accompanied 
an  addiction  to  mere  classical  literature?  How  did  the  giants  of  the  Reformation 
dwindle  into  the  dwarfs  of  the  seyenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  all  caseir 
where,  leaying  the  grand  battle-ground  of  her  purely  scriptural  principles,  her 
ions  were  content  to  become  elegant  and  erudite  scholars  instead  of  profound 
theologians,  and  yaliant  witnesses  tor  the  truth.  Our  own  age,  again,  is  marked  by 
an  enlamd  q>here  of  thought  and  action.  This  is  shown  m  the  spirit,  and  the 
scope,  ofits  many  schemes  of  philanthropic  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet 
eyefl  the  leaders  in  these  enterprises  ire  far  inferior  to  the  petits  maUret  of  I^ouis 
the  XIV. 's  age  and  our  own  queen  AnTj  j's,  in  **  the  renewed  knowledge  of  antiquity." 
One  needs  but  to  open  the  Bible  to  perceiye  that  an  age  which  is  stamped  with  its 
spirit,  needs  not  the  help  of  the  heathen  clafssics  in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  its 
speculations  and  its  undertakings,  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  that  confined  the 
soul  In  the  middle  ages.     Tr. 
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fifteenth  century;  and  the  Caliph  Mahmoun  might,  in  this 
respect,  be  well  compared  with  Cosmo  do**  Medici.  Let  us  mark, 
however,  a  difference  which,  unimportant  as  it  may  appear, 
strikes  me  as  decisive.  The  Arabs  translated:  in  doing  so 
they  often  directly  annihilated  the  originals,  by  transfusing 
their  own  ideas  into  their  translations ;  the  result  was  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  theosophised  Aristotle— that  they  turned 
astronomy  into  astrology,  and  made  that  bear  upon  medicine ; 
that  they  even  specially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  fan- 
tastic cosmography.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  read  and 
learned.  From  the  Boman  writers  they  passed  to  the  Greeks: 
the  art  of  printing  sent  innumerable  copies  of  the  originals  over 
the  world.  The  genuine  Aristotle  superseded  the  Arabic: 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  their  imaltered  state,  people 
became  acquainted  with  the  sciences;  they  learned  geography 
directly  from  Ptolemy,  botany  from  Dioscorides,  the  science 
of  medicine  from  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  How  speedily  were 
men  thus  disembarrassed  of  the  fancies  that  had  hitherto  peopled 
the  world,  and  of  the  prejudices  that  had  possessed  their  minds 
till  then. 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  going  too  far,  in  referring  to  that 
period,  to  speak  forthwith  of  the  development  of  a  spontaneous 
spirit  of  scientific  research,  of  the  discovery  of  new  truths  and 
the  development  of  more  enlai^ed  ideas.  To  understand  the 
ancients  was  all  that  was  attempted;  no  one  thought  of  going 
beyond  them,  and  their  influence  made  itself  felt  rather  in  the 
way  of  imitation,  than  in  calling  forth  a  productive  scientific 
activity.  In  this  imitation  we  find  one  of  the  most  important 
processes  in  the  development  of  that  era. 

The  ancients  were  emulated  in  the  use  of  their  own  language, 
a  rivalry  which  found  a  special  patron  in  Leo  X.  He  himself 
read  the  finely  written  introduction  to  the  history  of  Jovius 
before  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  thought  it  the  finest  composi- 
tion that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Livy.  As  he  patron- 
ized even  improvisatores  in  Latin,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
much  he  must  have  been  captivated  with  the  talents  of  Vida, 
who  could  describe  such  things  as  the  game  of  chess,  in  the 
full  measure  of  well-turned  Latin  hexameters.  He  sent  all  the 
way  to  Portugal  for  a  mathematician,  who  had  acquired  renown 
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for  the  elegant  Latin  in  which  he  had  written  works  on  that 
science.  Thus,  also,  did  he  desire  to  see  jurisprudence  and 
theology  taught,  and  church  history  written. 

Meanwhile  to  stop  short  at  this  point  was  impossible.  To 
whatever  extent  such  imitation  of  the  ancients  in  their  own 
tongue  might  be  carried,  the  range  of  the  human  mind  could 
not  be  confined  within  so  limited  a  sphere.  It  had  an  inherent 
insufficiency,  and  far  too  many  took  part  in  it  for  that  insuffi- 
ciency not  to  appear  evident.  The  new  idea  suggested  itself 
that  the  ancients  might  bo  imitated  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages. People  felt  towards  them  as  the  Romans  did  towards 
the  Greeks;  they  wanted  to  emulate  them  no  longer  in 
one  particular  department  only,  but  in  the  general  field  of 
literature,  and  into  this  new  field  they  rushed  with  youthful 
ardour. 

Happily,  even  at  this  time,  the  vernacular  tongues  had 
acquired  a  generally  sanctioned  form.  Bembo's  merits  lay  less 
in  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  stylo,  or  in  the  attempts  in 
Italian  poetry  which  he  has  left  us,  than  in  his  well-conceived 
and  happily  executed  endeavours  to  impart  regularity  and 
dignity  to  his  mother  tongue — to  construe  it  according  to  fixed 
rules.  This  is  that  which  obtained  for  him  the  praise  of  Ariosto ; 
he  hit  precisely  on  the  right  time:  his  essays  serve  but  as 
examples  to  his  lessons. 

Now,  if  we  survey  the  circle  of  works,  to  which,  while  follow- 
ing the  ancients  as  models,  people  applied  this  body  of  materials 
so  incomparable  in  point  of  fluency,  flexibility,  and  melody,  as 
well  as  prepared  with  so  much  judgment,  the  following  observa- 
tion forcibly  strikes  us. 

Attempts  at  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  ancients  failed  to 
succeed.  Tragedies,  such  as  Bucellai^s  Bosmunda  composed,  as 
the  publishers  announce,  after  the  model  of  antiquity;  didactic 
poems,  such  as  that  of  the  Bees,  in  which  too  reference  is  made  at 
once  to  Virgil,  and  he  is  afterwards  turned  to  account  in  a 
thousand  ways,  met  with  no  success,  and  had  little  real  influ- 
ence. Authors  allowed  themselves  more  freedom  in  the  composi- 
tion of  comedies:  the  nature  of  the  case  required  that  these 
should  receive  the  stamp  and  colour  of  actual  life:  yet  the 
groundwork  here  was  almost  always  laid  in  some  fable  of  anti- 

I.  n 
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quity — Bome  piece  from  Plautus/  and  men  even  of  such  talents 
aa  Bibbiena  and  Machiavel,  hare  been  unable  to  secure  for  their 
comic  works  the  full  acknowledgement  of  later  times.  In  works 
of  a  different  description  we  sometimes  find  a  certain  inconsis- 
tency in  their  internal  parts.  Thus  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazar, 
how  strange  does  the  prolix  and  latinised  periodology  of  the 
prose  look  beside  the  simplicity,  the  fervour,  and  the  melody 
of  the  verse. 

Now  no  one  can  be  surprised  if  complete  success  were  wanting 
here,  whatever  advances  were  made.  A  great  example  was  at 
least  presented  and  an  experiment  tried,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  immense.  Still  the  modem  element  did  not  expatiate 
with  full  freedom  in  classical  forms.  The  mind  became  governed 
by  a  rule  presented  to  it  from  without,  and  which  never  became 
natural  to  it. 

Besides,  how,  generally  speaking,  could  a  man  be  satisfied 
with  imitation!  We  sec  in  it  an  effect  produced  by  models,  by 
great  works,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  mind  upon  mind.  Now-a-days 
we  are  all  agreed  that  beautiful  models  should  train,  improve, 
and  excite,  but  by  no  means  enslave. 

The  most  remarkable  result  must  have  followed  when  a  man 
of  genius,  warmly  participating  in  the  efforts  of  that  period, 
applied  himself  to  a  work  in  which  matter  and  form  differed 
from  antiquity,  the  internal  influence  only  of  the  latter  being 
admitted. 

The  romantic  epic  derives  its  very  peculiar  character  from 
such  being  the  case  with  regard  to  it.     For  his  matter  the  poet 

1  Marco  ACnio  tolls  us  among  m  many  other  remarkable  thingn,  about  one  of 
the  first  ropreMntatiouB  of  a  comedy,  in  Home,  at  his  tignoria  (court).  lie  writes 
ISth  March,  1519 :  Finita  dita  feata  (he  refers  to  the  carnival)  se  andd  ad 
una  comediut  chefic^  el  reverend^  Cibo,  dwt  i  itaio  bcUissima  coia  lo  apparato 
tanUo  superbo  che  nan  si  potria  dire.  La  comedia  fu  questa,  che  fu  fcnta  una 
Ferrara  €  t»  dUa  MtdafufcOa  Fetrara  prteiso  eome  la  i.  JXeono  ehe  Montignor 
JU%^  Cibo  vencndo  per  Ferrara  e  volendo  una  comedia  Hfu  daiacnuitacomedia, 
Etta  tratkL  parte  de  U  Stippoiiti  di  Plauto  e  dal  Eunueho  di  Terengio  moUo 
heUiggitna, — [The  said  festiTity  being  over,  they  went  to  a  oomedy  got  up  by  the  most 
rererend  Cibo,  where  there  were  the  finest  things,  the  machinerr  so  superb  as  is 
not  to  be  told.  The  oomedy  was  that  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  Ferrara, 
and  in  the  said  hall  Ferrara  was  represented  precisely  as  it  stands.  They  say  that 
Monaignor  the  mott  rererend  Cibo,  coming  through  Ferrara  and  wishing  to  see  a 
oomedy,  there  was  ghren  him  that  oomedy.  And  there  was  acted  part  ot  the  Sup- 
poiiti  of  Plautus  aiM  Terence's  Eunuchus,  all  very  fine.]  He  means,  no  doubt,  the 
Suppoalti  of  Ariosto, — ^yet  we  see  that  he  notices  not  the  name  of  the  author,  not 
tlis  title  of  Iht  |4eoe»  but  only  wh»t  it  waa  taken  firam. 
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hud  a  Ghrifitiau  tale  of  spiritually  heroio  inipoH;  the  most 
prominent  figures,  together  with  a  few  grand  bold  outlines,  Were 
given;  important  situations,  though  little  developed,  were  placed 
before  him;  and  the  poetical  form,  too,  was  already  laid  to  his 
hand;  it  came  directly  from  the  common  phraseology  of  the  pdopld« 
To  this  there  was  added  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  attach  itdelf 
to  the  antique.  That  came  in,  fashioning,  improving,  human** 
izing  every  thing.  How  different  is  the  Binaldo  of  Boyardo^ 
noble,  modest,  full  of  a  joyous  spirit  of  adventure,  from  the  hdr^ 
rible  Havmonson  of  the  old  traditions.  How  did  what  wa« 
extravagant,  fabulous,  gigantic,  in  the  old  representation^  become 
altered  into  what  is  intelligible,  graceful,  and  fascinating!  Even 
the  unadorned  tales  of  the  olden  time  have  something:  attractive 
and  pleasing  in  their  very  simplicity;  yet  how  different  is  the 
pleasure  we  enjoy  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fascinated  with 
the  melody  of  Ariosto's  stanzas,  and  to  speed  along  in  company 
with  a  briofht  and  hi^rhlv  cultivated  mind  from  one  scene  to 
another.  What  was  uncouth  and  misshapen  has  now  assumed 
throughout  a  distinct  contour,  and  form,  and  melody.^ 

Few  ages  have  a  taste  for  simple  beauty  of  form ;  it  is  to  be 
met  with  only  in  the  most  favoured  and  fortunate  periods.  Such 
do  we  find  at  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  How  can  I  indicate,  even  in  a  sketch, 
all  that  was  attempted  and  done  in  that  period?  It  may  be 
boldly  affirmed  that  all  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  modem 
times  in  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  fall  within  that 
brief  epoch.  Its  tendency  was,  not  to  reasoning,  but  to  practice 
and  execution.  To  these,  men  devoted  all  their  lives  and  enet^ 
gies.  I  might  say  that  the  fastness  erected  by  a  prince  over 
against  his  enemy,  and  the  note  written  by  a  philologist  on  the 
margin  of  his  author,  have  something  in  common.  A  sevej'e 
beauty  fundamentally  distinguishes  all  the  productions  of  that  age. 

But,  therewithal,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  art  and 
poetry  took  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  elements,  they  did 
not  allow  the  substance  of  these  to  escape  their  influence.  The 
romantic  epos,  in  embodying  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  placed 

I  I  bare  endearoured  to  aooompllBh  this  in  a  treatiM  apart,  which  J  read  beftire 
the  Rojal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(The  abore  Note  soems  properly  to  belong  to  the  third  sentence  of  next  pani-> 
graph.  Ta.) 
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itself  of  oonrse  in  opposition  to  these.  Ariosto  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  away  the  back  ground  from  his  tale,  which  pre- 
serves their  original  importance. 

Previous  to  this,  religion  had  entered  as  much  as  art  into  all 
works  of  painting  and  design.  As  soon  as  art  becune  alive  to 
the  charms  of  ancient  statuary,  it  threw  off  the  trammels  of  reli- 
gious conceptions.  We  can  perceive  how  this  became  more  deci- 
dedly the  case,  year  after  year,  even  with  Raphael.  People  may 
blame  this  as  they  please;  but  it  almost  seems  that  profane  ele- 
ments had  a  necessary  part  in  producing  that  beautiM  freshness 
of  development.^ 

And  was  it  not  a  most  significant  fact  that  a  pope  himself 
undertook  to  pull  down  the  old  Basilika  of  St.  Peter'^s,  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Christendom,  every  part  of  which  was 
reckoned  holy,  which  contained  the  accumulated  memorials  of  the 
veneration  of  so  many  ages,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead  a  temple  after 
the  model  of  antiquity!  It  was  a  purely  artistic  effort.  Both 
the  factions  which  at  that  time  divided  the  world  of  art,  easily 
excited  as  it  was  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  imited  in  calling  upon 
Julius  II.  to  decide  upon  this  step.  Michael  Angelo  wanted  to 
find  a  fitting  spot  for  the  monument  which  he  contemplated 
erecting  to  the  pope  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  such  as  he  actually  accomplished  in  his 
Moses.  Still  more  urgent  was  Bramante.  He  wanted  to  real- 
i2se  the  bold  conception  of  raising  high  in  air,  upon  colossal  col- 
umns, a  copy  of  the  Pantheon  in  all  its  vastness.  Many 
cardinals  opposed  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  still  more  general  disapprobation;  there  is  so 
much  personal  regard  attached  to  every  old  church,  but  immea- 
surably more  to  that  supreme  sanctuary  of  Christendom.^    But 

1  This  will  not  seem  so  extraordinary  to  the  Christian  who  reflects  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  object  of  thesospel  to  restore  a  very  diffsrcnt  beanty  from  that  which 
18  idoliied  by  men  like  Leo  X.  uid  Raphael,  and  exqoisite  as  was  their  snsoqitibility 
of  the  charms  of  what  may  be  called  sensnoos  beauty,  their  livet  diowed  how  little 
they  could  appreciate  the  *'  beauty  of  holineas."  Tet  some  seem  to  quarrel  with  the 
floapel  because,  notwithstanding  its  immense  influence  in  enlai]g[ing  the  mind  and 
humanising  the  character,  it  nowhere  directly  patroniaes  the  fine  arts.    Tb. 

s  Fea  in  his  noHzie  intomo  Ra/aele,  p.  41,  gives  the  following  passage  from  tho 
unnrinted  works  of  Panrinius  de  r^t$  anHatdt  memarabHilma  et  ae  prtBStantia  6a- 
iikea  S,  Petri  Avo^tohmm  Prineipit  etc :  Qua  in  re  (referring  to  the  new  building) 
adufnoi  pene  haomt  ctmeiofwn  craimtm  hominet  etpreuertim  cardimalett  non  quod 
novam  non  eupemU  batiUeam  magm/ieentistimam  extrm,  ged  quia  aniinuMm  Mo 
terranmicHfev&nerabilem,M9aneioirHm9qn^^ 
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Julius  II.  was  not  wont  to  pay  much  regard  to  opposition. 
Without  further  consideration  he  caused  half  the  old  church  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  he  himself  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new. 

Thus  was  there,  in  the  very  centre  of  Christian  worship,  a 
resurrection  of  those  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
superstition  had  so  appropriately  expressed  itself.  At  St. 
Peter'^s  in  Montorio,  over  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  Bramante 
built  a  chapel  in  the  light  and  airy  form  of  a  peripteros. 

Now  if  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this,  it  was  equally  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  life  and  being  of  that  age.  People  went 
to  the  Vatican,  far  less  to  pray  at  the  apostolic  threshold  than  to 
admire,  in  the  pope^s  residence,  the  great  works  of  ancient  art, 
such  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon. 

True,  the  pope  now,  as  well  as  formerly,  was  called  upon  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  war  against  the  infidels.  I  find  this, 
for  example,  in  a  preface  of  Navagero''s,^  but  in  this  ho  never 
thinks  of  Christian  interests,  such  as  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre;  his  hope  is  that  the  pope  might  again  discover  the 
lost  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Romans. 

Amid  this  exuberance  of  eft'ort  and  execution,  of  mind  and 
art,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  secular  development  of  the 
highest  spiritual  dig-nity,  lived  Leo  X.  People  would  dispute 
about  his  having  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  this  age;  and 
his  merits  may  not  have  been  so  great.  But  he  was  now  Leo 
the  fortunate.  He  had  been  nourished  in  the  elements  that  go 
to  form  this  present  world ;  he  possessed  sufficient  liberahty  and 
susceptibility  of  mind,  to  promote  and  to  enjoy  its  beauty  and 
its  bloom.  After  finding  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  Latin  works 
of  direct  imitators,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  ori- 
ginal compositions  of  his  contemporaries.  In  his  presence  were 
exhibited  the  first  tragedies  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  the  first 
comedies  too,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
doubtful  morality  they  derived  from  Plautus.     There  is  hardly 

in  ea  ge^iis  insignem^funditus  d<;Ieri  ingemxacarU, — [In  which  thinff  (the  new  build- 
ing) he  found  hunself  opponcd  by  men  of  ahnost  all  orders,  and  particularly  the  car- 
dinals, not  because  they  did  not  desire  to  have  a  new  and  most  maffnificent  basilika 
erected,  but  because  they  groaned  at  the  total  demolition  of  the  old,  venerable  as  it 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  rendered  so  august  by  the  tombs  of  so  many 
saints,  and  so  iUustrious  on  account  of  so  many  famous  things  having  been  done  in  it.] 

I  Naogerii  Pnefatio  in  Ciceroms  orationes.    T.  I. 
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otid  which  he  had  not  first  seen.  Arioflto  wa0  one  of  the  ac- 
qnaintanoes  of  his  youth;  Machiavel  had  once  and  again  writ- 
ten expressly  for  him;  for  him  Raphael  filled  rooms^  galleries, 
and  chapels,  with  the  ideal  forms  of  human  beauty,  and  the  pure 
expression  of  existence.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  the 
more  scientific  practice  of  which  was  even  then  spreading  through 
Italy.  The  palace  daily  resounded  with  music,  and  the  pope 
himself  hummed  in  concert  with  its  melodies.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  was  a  kind  of  mere  mental  luxury;  be  it  so,  it  is  the 
only  luxury  that  is  worthy  of  a  man.  Moreover,  Leo  X.  was 
full  of  kind  personal  sympathy  with  others.  Never  would  he 
refuse  a  favour,  even  although  it  were  impossible  to  grant  it,  but 
in  the  mildest  expressions.  *'He  is  a  good  man,^^  says  one  of 
those  observant  persons,  ambassadors,  ''very  open-handed  and 
kind-hearted,  and  but  that  he  is  led  into  them  by  his  relations, 
he  would  avoid  all  irregularities.^  ''He  is  a  learned  man,^'  says 
another,  "and  the  friend  of  learned  men;  unquestionably  reli- 
gious, yet  he  likes  to  enjoy  life."*  True,  he  did  not  always 
maintain  the  decorum  expected  of  a  pope.  At  times  he  woiUd 
set  off  from  Bome,  to  the  mortification  of  the  master  of  ceremon- 
ies, not  only  without  a  surplice,  but,  as  the  latter  notes  in  his 
journal,  "which  is  worst  of  all,  in  boots.*^^  He  passed  the  autumn 
in  rural  recreations;  in  hawking  at  Viterbo,  and  stag-hunting 
at  Gomuto,  while  the  lake  of  Bolsena  afforded  him  the  amuse- 
ment of  fishing;  lastly,  he  always  spent  a  part  of  the  year  at 
Malliano,  his  favourite  residence.  Thither,  too,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  men  of  prompt  and  nimble  wits,  such  as  improvisa- 
tores,  who  could  enliven  the  passing  hour.  When  winter  came 
round  the  whole  party  returned  to  Bome.  The  city  was  under- 
going a  rapid  enlargement.  Its  inhabitants  had  increased  by 
about  a  third  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  There  the  mechanic 
found  employment,  the  artist  renown,  every  one  security.  Never 
had  the  court  been  more  lively,  more  agreeable,  more  intellect- 
ual. No  expense  was  thought  too  much  for  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  sacred  or  civil,  for  games  and  the  theatre,  or  for  pre- 

1  ZorL  PerUpcqxif  non  voria  rd  guerra  m*  faUehs,  ma  miuU  $oi  lo  inkri^ 
-^Ai  for  tlw  pope,  he  wiihei  neither  war  nor  troiiUet»  bat  in  theie  hie  kindred  em- 
bnkihim.] 

t  Mim  Mfado!  Rebudone.  B  docto  e  amaScr  di  daeU,  hm  ftU^ioiO,  ma  vci, 
vk/er.    He  calb  hha  buona  penona,  **  a  good  penon," 
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seQta  and  other  favours.  Nothing  was  spared.  People  learned 
with  delight  that  Juliano  Medici  waa  about  to  take  up  bia  resi- 
denoe  in  Borne  with  his  young  wife.  ''  Thank  heaven,^^  cardinal 
Bibbiena  wrote  to  him,  ^^  for  we  lack  nothing  here  but  a  court  of 
ladies;' 

The  low  vices  of  Alexander  VI.  must  ever  create  disgust,  but 
there  was  nothing  very  censurable  in  the  manner  in  which  Leo 
kept  his  court.  Yet  it  were  no  oflfence  to  reason  to  say  that  it 
did  not  accord  with  the  vocation  of  a  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Life  readily  veils  these  inconsistencies,  but  they  must  have 
struck  every  serious  and  reflective  mind. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  waa  no  more  question  about 
genuine  Christian  sentiments  and  convictions.  Far  from  that^ 
these  now  began  to  be  directly  impugned. 

The  schools  of  philosophy  began  to  dispute  whether  the  rea- 
sonable soul  were  immaterial  and  immoi*tal,  but  still  tiie  same 
in  all  men,  or  if  it  were  not,  in  one  word  mortal.  Peter  Pom- 
panazzo,  the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  of  that  day,  distin- 
guished himself  in  maintaining  the  last  of  these  propositions.  He 
compared  himself  to  Prometheus,  whose  heart  was  pecked  by  the 
vulture,  for  having  attempted  to  steal  his  fire  from  Jupiter.  But 
with  all  his  painful  eflbrts,  and  all  his  acuteness,  he  could  attain 
to  no  further  result  "than  that  when  the  legislator  pronounced 
the  soul  immortal,  he  did  this  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  truth.''^ 

We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  this  opinion  was  either 
confined  to  a  few  or  held  secret.  Erasmus  was  confounded  at  the 
blasphemies  he  heard:  it  was  even  attempted  to  prove  to  him, 
a  foreigner,  out  of  Pliny,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  those  of  beasts.^     While  the  common  peo- 

1  This  exposed  Pomponana  in  rery  serious  attacks,  as  appears,  among  otlier  proofe, 
from  an  extract  of  a  papal  brief  by  Contelori.  P^trvtt  de  Mantua^  thus  it  nms,  (U- 
$eruii  quod  amima  ratumaliSf  sedndum  propria  pMloscphke  et  menUm  ArisMelu, 
mt  ieu  vidMhwmorialiif  eonira daterminaHonem  coneUti Latercmensis :  papaman' 
dot  %U  dichts  Petnu  revoeet :  alias  contra  iptvmproeedatwr.  13  Jumi  1^18. — [Peter 
of  Mantua  has  asserted  that  the  reasoning  soul,  according  to  the  properties  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  is  or  seemfl  mortal,  against  the  determination  of 
the  Lateran  council  :*  the  pope  commands  the  said  Ptter  to  recant :  otherwise  let 
him  be  prosecuted.    Idth  June,  1518.] 

s  Burigny's  Life  of  Erasmus,  1. 1 39.    I  will  here  further  adduce  the  fbUowing  pas- 


*  II VM  oertBlBl7  ik4  Uw  b«l  ««j  to  pal  down  thta  ofifaikNi,  to  ofivoi*  to  a  ^ 
bat  only  oTa  Lotacwi  eoondL    II  looks  m  If  tht  pop*  doiad  nol  ilaiMi  fbrwaid  to  vlnidkato  w  wtkorily  whlell  Iw 
IriiBMlfdlMlicyvd.    Ta. 
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pie  were  sinking  into  an  almost  licathenish  superstition,  which 
saw  its  salvation  in  an  ill-grounded  merit  of  works,  the  higher 
classes  took  an  irreligious  direction.  How  amazed  was  young 
Luther  on  his  coming  into  Italy !  At  the  very  moment  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  about  to  close,  the  priests  ridiculed 
it  by  giving  utterance  to  blasphemies. 

In  Rome  it  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  good  breeding  to  impugn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  ^^One  no  longer 
passes,^  says  P.  Anth.  Bandino,^  ''for  an  accomplished  person, 
who  does  not,entertain  >vrong  views  of  Christianity.'*'  At  court, 
the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  texts  from 
holy  scripture,  were  never  spoken  of  but  with  a  sneer:  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  were  treated  with  contempt. 

Thus  it  is  seen  how  all  things  accorded  together,  the  one  call- 
ing forth  the  other:  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the  princes 
giving  occasion  for  the  civil  pretensions  of  the  popes:  the  decline 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
new  direction  of  the  mind;  until  at  last  the  very  foundations 
of  the  faith  began  to  bo  assailed  in  public  opinion. 

oppo8mo2f  nr  oxbmaxt. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  something  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  state  of  Germany  at  this  time,  viewed  in  relation  to  this 
development  of  the  human  mind.  That  country  participated  in 
it,  but  in  a  manner  altogether  different. 

While  in  Italy  there  were  poets,  like  Boccacio  and  Petrarch, 
who  promoted  that  study  in  their  time,  and  communicated  a 
national  impulse  to  it,  there  went  forth,  in  like  manner,  in  Ger- 

sage  from  Paul  Cancnaius  in  the  Vita  Paali  II.  Port  quoque  dUigenHa  e  medio  Rodul- 
noB  euricB  nefandam  nonnuUorumjuvenum  teetam  teeUMamqua  opinianem  suttulitt 
qui  depravatii  morUmt  asterebant  no$trcanfdem  orthodoxatnpoHut  quibutdam  tone- 
torumattuHis  quam  veris  rtrwn  tesHmomis  mbHiUTre. — [With  no  len  diligence  ho 
boniahed  from  the  Roman  curia  that  nefarioua  sect,  and  that  execraUe  opinion  of 
■ome  youths  who  maintained,  in  the  depravity  of  their  morals,  that  our  orthodox  fiuth 
reited  rather  on  certain  cunning  devioes  of  the  saints  than  on  the  tme  tesdmonies 
of  things.]— There  hreathcs  a  verjr  finished  materialism  in  the  Triumph  of  Chiurle- 
macne,  a  poem,  br  Ludovici ;  as  is  seen  fimu  the  quotations  of  Dam  in  the  fortieth 
book  of  the  EUi4nre  de  Venue. 

1  In  Caraccido's  VUa  MS,  of  Paul  IV.  In  mtel  tempo  non  partvafone  gaJUtntuomo 
e  hwmeortegianocolui  ehe  de*  doami  delta  ehiesa  ncnavevaqualche  opinion  erronea 
ed  kerttica, — {At  that  time  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been  a  flentkoian  and  a  good 
ooortier  who  did  not  hold  Mme  arooooas  or  hofetical  ovmioii  oo  the  church's 
doetrines.] 
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many,  from  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  the  Jeronymites  of  com- 
mon life,  a  brotherhood  combining  industry  with  retirement 
from  the  world.  In  the  school  of  one  of  their  members,  the 
profound  and  innocent  mystic,  Thomas  aEempis,  were  formed  all 
those  worthy  men  who  were  first  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  light 
that  burst  from  ancient  literature  in  that  country,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  diffuse  the  same  light  throughout  Germany 
too/ 

And  as  the  commencement  was  different,  so  also  was  the  issue. 
In  Italy  the  works  of  tlie  ancients  were  studied  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  the  learning  and  the  science  they  contained;  in 
Germany  schools  were  kept.  There  people  attempted  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  highest  problems  of  the  human  mind,  if  not  by  their 
own  independent  efforts,  yet  by  the  help  of  the  ancients;  here, 
the  best  books  were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 

In  Italy  men^s  minds  were  captivated  with  the  beauty  of 
form,  and  began  to  imitate  the  ancients;  this  led,  as  we  have 
noticed,  to  a  national  literature.  In  Germany  these  studies 
took  a  spiritual  direction.  The  renown  of  Reuchlin  and  of 
Erasmus  is  matter  of  general  notoriety.  Now  if  we  inquire 
wherein  consisted  the  chief  merits  of  the  former,  it  will  be  found 
in  his  having  been  the  first  to  compose  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a 
monument  of  which  he  hoped,  just  as  the  Italian  poets  did  of 
their  works,  tliat  it  would  prove  "more  lasting  than  brass."*' 
And  while  ho  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Erasmus  devoted  his  efforts  to  that  of  the  New:  he 
caused  it  to  be  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Greek;  his  para- 
phrase and  comments  upon  it  have  produced  effects  far  exceed- 
ing what  even  he  contemplated. 

While  the  bent  of  the  human  mind  in  Italy  now  tended  to 
alienate  men  from  the  church  and  led  them  to  oppose  it,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  taking  place  in  Germany.  There 
that  spirit  of  free  thinking  which  it  will  never  be  possible  alto- 
gether to  suppress,  began  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  literary 
element,  and  in  more  than  one  quarter,  grew  into  a  distinct 
infidel  system.     A  profound  theology  too,  derived  from  sources 

>  Meinen  lias  the  merit  of  hnving  first  traced  oot  his  cenealogy  from  Revius 
Davewkia  UhutraUu  Lebensbeechreibongen  bertlhmter  Manner  aus  den  Zeiten 
der  WiedethenteUuig  der  WisscnscbafteD,  II.  308. 

I.  I 
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now  unknown,  though  often  assailed  by  the  churchy  had  noyer 
been  found  capable  of  being  suppressed.  This  origiiiatod  the 
literary  efforts  of  Qurmany.  Hero  I  deem  it  worthy  of  remark 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1513,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  ap- 
proached Erasmus  in  his  opinions,  although  at  other  times 
he  pursued  a  very  different  course/ 

Thus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  did  the  deyelopment  of  the 
human  mind  in  that  age  result  in  opposition  to  the  church. 
On  the  one  side,  this  opposition  was  associated  with  science  and 
literature;  on  the  other  it  sprang  from  metaphysical^  studies 
and  a  more  profound  theology.  There  it  was  native  and  in- 
fidel; here  it  was  positive  and  believing.  There  it  utteriy 
abandoned  the  foundation  of  the  church;  here  it  restored  that 
foundation  to  its  original  state.  There  it  was  scoffing  and 
satirical,  and  submitted  to  authority;  here  it  ¥ra8  serious  and 
vehement,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  boldest  assault  on  the 
Bomish  church  that  it  had  ever  sustained. 

It  has  been  thought  a  merely  casual  circumstance  that  this 
assault  was  first  directed  against  the  abuses  practised  with  the 
indulgence.  But  inasmuch  as  the  outward  manifestation  of 
the  inmost  principle  of  the  indulgence  exposed  at  once,  and  in 
the  clearest  manner,  what  was  the  weak  point  in  the  whole  stato 
of  things,  consisting  generally  in  the  secularization  of  the  spi- 
ritual element,  so  did  it  directly  traverse  the  idea  which  had 
taken  shape  in  the  profound  theology  of  Germany.  A  man, 
like  Luther,  whoso  religion  flowed  warm  from  the  heart,  a  man 
profoundly  imbued  as  he  was,  with  the  views  of  sin  and  justi- 
fication  that  had  been  expressed  before  his  time  in  the  books  of 
German  theology,  and  who  had  become  confirmed  in  these  by  the 
scriptures  which  he  drank  in  with  a  thirsty  soul,  could  have 
found  nothing  in  the  world  so  scandalous  as  the  indulgence. 
The  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin  to  be  had  for  money,  must 
have  been  mortally  offensive  to  one  whose  convictions  on  that 
head  had  been  acquired  from  contemplating  the  eternal  relation 
between  Gt>d  and  man,  and  who,  moreover,  had  learned  what 
the  doctrine  of  scripture  itself  was  on  the  subject. 


:  Kinhea-imd  KieteergeMhiohto,  IT.  82. 
>  Ilyur«adQi)todtlM«tiidiiMte|ihydWMUttiMS^ 
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IttMng  devoted  himself  indeed  to  assail  that  abuse,  the  ill- 
gfM&ded  and  prejudiced  opposition  he  soon  met  with,  led  him 
gradually  onwards;  nor  could  he  long  remain  blind  to  the  rela- 
tion which  that  one  disorder  bore  to  the  general  decline  of 
the  chmrch.  His  was  a  nature  that  recoiled  from  no  extremity. 
He  serupled  not,  with  undaunted  courage,  to  attack  even  the 
supreme  h«ad  of  the  church  himself,  and  thus,  from  among  the 
most  devoted  dependents  of  the  popedom,  the  begging  friars, 
there  arose  the  most  daring  and  powerful  opponent  it  ever 
knew.  As  Luther  opposed  a  power  which  had  so  widely  de- 
parted from  its  principle,  only  with  so  much  the  greater  force 
and  acuteness;  as  he  expressed  opinions  of  which  all  men 
were  already  convinced;  as  his  opposition,  though  it  had  not 
as  yet  put  forth  its  collective  and  positive  force,  was  approved 
even  by  the  unbelieving,  and  satisfied  at  the  same  time  that 
seriousness  which  animated  itself,  the  eflect  of  his  writings  was 
inunense:  they  seemed  in  an  instant  to  fill  Germany  and  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

POLITICAL  COMPLICATIONS. — CONXECTIOX  OF  THE  REPORMATION  WITII  THESE. 

Thus  with  the  secular  struggles  of  the  popedom,  did  a  two- 
fold movement  manifest  itself.  First,  there  w<as  a  religious 
movement,  followed  ere  lonnr  bv  a  desertion  from  the  ranks  of 
the  popedom,  which  seemed  Hkely  to  exert  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  ftiture.  Then  there  was  a  political  movement  also,  the 
elements  stirred  up  by  which,  remained  in  a  state  of  ferment- 
ation, and  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  new  developments.  These 
two  movements,  their  reciprocal  influence,  and  the  oppositions 
of  interest  and  passion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  formed  the  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  history  of  the  popes  for  ages. 

Well  were  it  that  no  prince,  no  state,  should  ever  suppose 
that  it  can  be  benefited  by  proceedings  in  which  it  is  to  owe 
nothing  to  itself;  to  procure  nothing  by  its  own  eflTorts.  The 
Italian  governments,  in  attempting,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreign  nations,  to  vanquish  one  another,  destroyed  the  indepen- 
dence which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
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handed  oyer  their  country  as  a  common  battle  gronnd  to 
strangers.  In  this  a  great  deal  must  be  ascribed  to  the  popes. 
They  had  now,  no  doubt,  attained  to  a  degree  of  power,  such  as 
the  Roman  see  had  at  no  previous  time  possessed;  but  this  was 
not  owing  to  any  exertions  of  theirs.  They  owed  it  to  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Grermans  and  Swiss.  Caesar  Borgia  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  much  but  for  his  alliance  with  Louis  XII.; 
magnificent  as  were  the  views  of  Julius  II.,  heroical  as  were 
his  efforts,  without  the  assistance  of  Spain  and  Switzerland  he 
must  have  been  overborne.  But  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
they  who  had  fought  and  won,  should  not  likewise  seek  to 
enjoy  the  preponderance  which  thus  accrued  to  them.  Julius  II. 
clearly  perceived  this,  and  made  it  his  object,  while  all  else  were 
kept  in  a  kind  of  equipoise,  to  secure  the  services  of  the  least 
powerful,  that  is,  of  the  Swiss;  these  he  ventured  to  hope  he 
might  direct  as  he  chose. 

But  it  turned  out  otherwise.  Two  great  powers  had  gradu- 
ally risen  up,  and  these  now  began  a  contest,  if  not  for  the  abso- 
lute dominion,  at  least  for  the  supremacy  in  Europe.  These  had 
left  the  pope  far  behind  in  point  of  power,  and  Italy  was  to  be 
the  battle  field  of  their  rivalry. 

The  French  first  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Not  long  after 
Leo^s  elevation  to  the  popedom,  in  greater  force  apparently  than 
ever,  and  headed  by  Francis  I.  in  all  the  youthful  heroism  of 
chivalry,  they  once  more  crossed  the  Alps  in  order  to  recover 
Milan.  All  now  depended  on  the  resistance  they  might  meet 
with  from  the  Swiss.  This  made  the  battle  of  Marignano  of  so 
much  consequence,  for  the  Swiss  on  that  occasion  were  utterly 
beaten,  and  since  that  defeat  have  never  again  exercised  any 
independent  influence  in  Italy. 

The  result  of  the  first  day'^s  conflict  was  doubtful,  and  already 
had  bonfires  been  lighted  in  Rome  in  consequence  of  its  being 
reported  that  the  Swiss  had  gained  the  battle.  Intelligence  of 
the  result  of  the  second  day^s  engagement,  and  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  first  reached  the  ambassador  of  the  Venetians,  then 
allies  of  the  king  of  France,  and  who  had  contributed  in  no  small 
d^ree  to  the  decision  of  the  contest.  He  repaired  in  all  haste 
to  the  Vatican,  to  communicate  this  information  to  the  pope.  Leo 
came  oat  to  give  him  an  audience  before  he  had  quite  dressed 
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himself.  ^' Your  bolinese,^^  said  the  ambassador,  ^'gave  me  bad 
news  yesterday,  but  there  was  no  truth  in  it.  I  bring  you  to- 
day what  is  both  good  and  true.  The  Swiss  have  been  beaten.*^ 
He  then  read  the  letters  he  had  received,  and  which  coming  from 
persons  known  to  the  pope,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  their 
contents.^  The  pope  made  no  secret  of  his  consternation. 
"What  than,''  he  exclaimed,  "will  become  of  us;  what  will  be- 
come even  of  youf*  "We  hope  all  that  is  good  for  both,''  was 
the  reply.  "Mr.  Ambassador,"  rejoined  the  pope,  "we  must 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  king  and  sue  for  mercy."* 

That  victory,  in  fact,  gave  the  French  a  decided  preponder- 
ance in  Italy,  and  had  they  followed  it  up  in  good  earnest,  nei- 
ther would  Tuscany  nor  the  states  of  the  church,  which  were 
easily  excited  to  rebellion,  have  offered  much  resistance ;  nay,  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  matter  even  for  the  Spaniards  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  Naples.  "The  king,"  says  Francis  Vettori 
explicitly,  "  could  have  made  himself  master  of  Italy."  How 
much  at  that  moment  depended  on  Leo ! 

Lorenzo  Medici  once  remarked  in  speaking  of  his  three  sons, 
Julian,  Peter  and  John;  "the  first  is  good,  the  second  is  a  fool, 
the  third  is  a  clever  fellow."  This  third  became  Leo  X.,  and 
now  he  lived  to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  involved.  Though  diss^iaded  from  it  by  his  cardinals, 
he  repaired  in  person  to  Bologna,  there  to  confer  with  the  king;' 
and  there  they  concluded  the  concordat  in  which  they  partitioned 
between  themselves  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church.  Leo  had 
also  to  relinquish  Parma  and  Placentia,  but,  for  the  rest,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conjuring  the  storm  that  threatened  him,  in  prevailing 

1  Smnmario  de  la  ratione  de  Zorzi.  E  cussi  desmisuato  vennc  faori  non  oompito  di 
vestir.  L'orator  diaso :  pater  sancto,  eri  m  sant^  mi  dettc  una  cattiva  nnora  o 
falsa,  10  le  daro  cm  una  bona  o  vera,  zoe  Sguizari  d  rotti.  [The  translator  in  the 
text.]    The  letters  were  from  Pasqualigo,  Dandolo,  and  others. 

9  Domine  orator,  vederemo  quel  fara  il  re  christno  so  metteremo  in  le  so  man 
dimandando  miserioordia.  Lui  orator  disse,  pater  sancte,  rostra  santita  non  avra 
mal  alcuno. — ["  Mr.  Orator,  we  shall  secljwhat  the  most  Christian  king  will  do. 
We  will  put  ourselves  into  his  hands  and  call  for  mennr."  The  orator  said  to 
him,  "Holy  Father,  your  Holiness  will  receive  no  harm."] 

*  Zoni.  QM4to  papa  e  savio  e  praticho  di  stato  e  si  pemh  eon  li  mwi  eomuUori 
di  vemr  abocharsi  a  Bdo^na  con  vergogna  di  la  $ede  (ap.) :  molH  cardinali,  irai 
gual  U  cardinal  HadrianOt  lo  disconseiava :  pur  vi  vcisc  cmdar, — TThis  pope  is 
yriae  and  expert  in  matters  of  state,  and  so  ho  thought  to  come  with  nis  councillors 
to  hold  a  conference  at  Bologna  wiUi  the  modesty  of  the  (apostolic)  see :  many  car- 
dinals, among  whom  such  as  1^  cardinal  Uadriano,  dissuaded  him,  yet  go  there  ho 
would.] 
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on  the  king  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  in  retaining  the  nndigtnrbed 
possession  of  his  territories. 

How  fortunate  this  was  for  him  may  be  seen  from  the  conse- 
quences that  inmiediately  followed  the  more  approach  of  the 
French.  It  deserves  special  acknowledgment  that  Leo,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  allies,  and  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  territory, 
was  enabled  to  retain  two  provinces  hardly  yet  acquired,  long 
accustomed  to  independence,  and  replete  with  the  elements  of 
revolt. 

His  attack  upon  Urbino,  upon  a  princely  house  with  whom 
his  funily,  when  proscribed,  had  found  a  refuge  and  a  home,  has 
always  been  objected  to  him.  He  was  led  to  it  as  follows;  the 
duke  of  Urbino  had  taken  pay  from  the  pope,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  had  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
Leo  said  that  had  he  not  punished  him,  there  was  not  a  baron 
in  the  states  of  the  church,  however  insignificant,  who  might  not 
presume  io  oppose  him;  that  he  had  found  the  pontificate  res- 
pected, and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  it  so.^  But  as  the  duke, 
secretly  at  least,  was  backed  by  the  French,  as  he  found  confe- 
derates in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  in  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, the  contest  continued  to  be  a  hazardous  one.  It  proved  by 
no  means  easy  to  expel  the  warlike  prince;  at  times  the  pope  was 
seen  to  shudder,  and  to  be  almost  beside  himself,  on  the  arrival 
of  bad  news,  besides  which,  a  conspiracy  was  in  progress  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  medical  treatment  he  required  for  some 
bodily  ailment,  to  poison  him.^  The  pope  succeeded  in  securing 
himself  against  these  enemies;  but  it  is  evident  how  difficult  it 
was  for  him  to  do  so.  The  discomfiture  of  his  party  by  the 
French,  operated  against  him  alike  in  his  capital  and  in  his 
palace. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  second  great  power  had  consolidated 
itself.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  one  and  the  same  prince 
should  bear  sway  in  Vienna,  Brussels,  Valladolid,  Saragossa  and 
Naples,  and,  besides  all  these,  in  another  continent  altogether; 

1  Fnmo.  Vettori  (Sommano  deUa  ttaria  £CBaiHa),  who  was  rery  Intimate  with 
the  Medid,  nnwrtB  tlus  declaration.  The  defender  of  Fnmeis  Mam,  Oior.  Batt. 
Leooi  (ViU  m  Franoeeco  Maria)  reUtea  things,  p.  160,  which  yerj  nearly  agree 
with  the  abore. 

i  Faa  In  the  NoHUU  hdono  Rafade^  p.  85,  has  eonmonioatad  from  the  aoia  of 
tlM  Coariatoi7,tlio  aenteneea  paaied  on  the  three  Cardinals,  and  these  diieotly  point 
to  theb  agieement  with  Francis  Maria. 
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this  had  in  fact  come  to  pass  by  means  of  a  slight  and  ahnoit 
unnoticed  interweaving  of  family  interests.  This  aggrandize* 
ment  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  bound  so  many  distinct  na- 
tions together,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  eventful  ohan* 
ges  that  have  be£Edlen  Europe  at  large.  Just  as  the  nations  had 
detached  themselves  from  what  had  been  hitherto  their  common 
centre,  their  political  concerns  threw  them  into  anew  connection^ 
interwove  them  into  a  new  system.  The  power  of  Austria  in^ 
stantly  set  itself  to  oppose  the  preponderance  of  France.  Gharietf 
V.^8  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  gave  him  legal  claims  to 
supreme  rank  at  least  in  Lombardy.  War  burst  forth  without 
much  delay,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  popes,  as  has  been  said,  had  hoped  to  attain  to  a  state  of 
absolute  independence  by  means  of  the  extension  of  their  terri« 
tories.  They  now  saw  themselves  caught  between  two  far  supe« 
rior  powers.  A  pope  was  not  so  insignificant  a  personage  as 
that  he  could  venture  to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  between 
them;  nor  was  he  powerful  enough  to  throw  a  decisive  weight 
into  the  scale;  his  immunity  from  danger  must  entirely  depend 
on  the  skill  with  which  he  should  take  advantage  of  circumstan- 
ces. Leo  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  as  soon  as  tenns  had  been 
concluded  with  one  party,  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  negotiating 
with  the  other.^  Such  a  double-tongued  policy  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  position  he  occupied. 

Seriously,  however,  Leo  could  hardly  have  a  doubt  to  which 
party  he  should  attach  himself.  Even  had  it  not  been  of  ini* 
memse  importance  to  him  to  succeed  in  recovering  Parma  and 
Placentia;  and  not  to  say  that  he  might  well  have  been  deter* 
mined  by  Gharles  V.''s  promising  to  please  an  Italian  in  Milan, 
a  promise  so  entirely  to  his  liking,  yet  I  conceive  there  was  an- 
other distinct  ground  for  the  course  he  took.  This  lay  in  the 
state  of  religion. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  now  under  review,  the  princes 
of  Europe,  in  their  complicated  relations  with  the  Roman  see, 
had  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  call  forth  a  spiritual  opposi- 
tion to  it.     Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  no  surer  stay  in  op* 

I  Swriano,  BelatioM  di  1633.  Dieeti  del  papa  Leone,  ehe  fwmdo 'I  auMVd /otto 
kga  com  idemu)  prima,  ioUmdirycUperonm%H 
principe  oppoeto,    [Tnuulated  in  the  text.] 
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posing  Alexander  VI.  than  what  he  found  in  the  Dominican 
friar,  Jerome  Savonarohi  in  Florence.  Again,  when  Louis  XII. 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  Julius  II.  he 
summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Pisa,  and  small  as  was  its  suc- 
cess, yet  in  Rome  it  seemed  a  very  dangerous  affiur.  But  when 
did  the  pope  find  a  bolder  or  more  successful  enemy  than  Lu- 
sher J  His  appearance  alone,  his  mere  existence,  gave  him  poli- 
tical weight.  Maximilian  saw  the  matter  in  this  light;  he 
never  would  have  allowed  any  violence  to  be  done  to  the  monk ; 
he  caused  him  even  to  be  specially  recommended  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Saxony;  ^^He  might  be  needed  one  day.*"  And  from 
that  time  Luther^s  influence  had  daily  increased.  The  pope 
found  it  impossible  either  to  convince  or  to  frighten  him,  or  to 
get  him  into  his  hands.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Leo  was 
unaware  of  the  danger.  Often  had  he  sought  to  draw  into  that 
field  of  controversy,  the  talents  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
at  Some.  But  another  resource  still  remained.  If^  on  the  one 
hand,  he  had  reason  to  dread  that  by  declaring  himself  against 
the  emperor,  he  might  see  so  dangerous  an  opposition  protected 
and  promoted,  ho  might  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allying 
himself  with  that  prince,  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  snppressing 
religious  innovation. 

At  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  political  and  religious  affairs 
became  subjects  of  negotiation.  Leo  concluded  an  aUiance  ¥dth 
Charles  V.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  from  the  very  day  of 
the  signature  of  that  treaty,  dates  the  outlawry  pronounced 
upon  Luther.  I  care  not  though  other  motives  may  have  had 
their  share  in  this;  no  one  will  persuade  himself  that  it  had 
not  the  closest  connection  with  the  political  negotiation  of  the 
same  date. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  consequences  of  this  league  appeared 
on  both  sides.  Luther  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Wart- 
buig,  and  his  place  of  confinement  kept  secret.^  The  Italians 
would  not  at  once  believe  that  Charles,  from  a  conscientious  do- 
sire  that  the  safe-conduct  should  not  bo  violated,  had  allowed 
him  to  depart:  ^^but  perceiving,^  said  they,  ^^that  the  pope  was 

1  Lntfaerwis  tupposed  to  be  dead ;  it  was  reported  tliat  the  pi^iisto  had  murdered 
him.  Fid]aTieiiii  (Utoria  dd  ooncilio  di  Trento  I.  o.  28,)  borrowB  from  the  letten 
«f  Aknadw,  thitt  the  lires  of  the  nunoin  mn  on  thai  fMOoanl  in  Jeopardy. 
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alarmed  at  Lnther'^s  doctrine,  he  wished  to  make  use  of  him  as  a 
means  of  holding  the  pope  in  check.'*^^  Be  that  as  it  may,  Luther 
altogether  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  scene  of  the  world; 
he  was  so  far  outlawed,  and  the  pope,  at  all  events,  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  a  decisive  measure  against  him. 

The  imperial  papal  arms  were  meanwhile  successful  in  Italy. 
One  of  the  pope^s  nearest  relations.  Cardinal  Julius  Medici,  son 
of  his  father^s  brother,  was  himself  in  the  field  and  marched  with 
the  troops  into  Milan  when  taken.  It  was  maintained  in  Borne 
that  the  pope  thought  of  that  dukedom  for  him ;  but  I  find  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this,  and  the  emperor  might  not  so 
readily  have  been  brought  to  accede  to  it.  But  putting  that 
aside,  the  advantage  was  not  worth  the  reckoning.  Parma  and 
Placentia  had  been  reconquered;  the  French  had  withdrawn; 
and  the  pope  must  infallibly  obtain  great  influence  over  the  new 
prince  at  Milan. 

It  was  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  new  political 
development  had  commenced ;  a  great  ecclesiastical  movement 
had  set  in.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  pope  might  flatter 
himself  with  havinir  to  guide  the  one  and  to  arrest  the  other. 
He  was  young  enough  as  yet,  to  cherish  the  hope  of  turning  all 
to  his  advantafje. 

Strange  aud  fallacious  destiny  of  man !  Leo  was  .at  his  villa 
of  Malliana,  when  the  news  arrived  of  his  friends  having  entered 
Milan.  He  gave  himself  up  to  such  feelings  as  the  successful 
issue  of  an  undertaking  usually  inspires.  Gratified  with  the 
sight  of  the  festivities  in  which  his  people  were  indulging  on  the 
occasion,  he  continued,  till  far  on  in  the  night,  to  pace  to  and 
fro  between  the  window  and  a  blazing  fire;  it  was  in  November.' 
Somewhat  exhausted,  but  still  in  high  spirits,  he  came  to  Home, 

1  Vettori :  Carlo  si  exctud  di  rum  poter  procedere  piu  oUre  rUpetto  <d  talvocon- 
dotto,  ma  la  veritd  fu  chc  eonoscendo  ch6  \l  papa  Umeva  moUo  di  questa  doctrina 
di  LutherOt  to  voUe  tenere  con  queato  frefw. — [Charles  waa  excused  from  proceeding 
farther  on  account  of  the  safe-conduct ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  knowing  the  pope  to 
be  much  afraid  of  that  doctrine  of  Luther's,  he  wished  to  bold  him  «nth  that  rein.] 

3  Copia  di  una  UUera  di  Roma  aiU  Sort  Bologncti  a  (i»  3  Dehr.  1521,  scritta 
per  Bartholomeo  ArgiUUi. — [Copy  of  a  letter  from  Rome  to  the  magistrates  of 
Bologna,  dated  3d  Dec.  1521,  wntten  by  Bartholomew  Argilelli.]  See  Sanuto  in 
the  32d  Vol.  The  news  reached  the  pope  on  the  24th  of  Not.  as  grace  was  saying. 
He  looked  upon  this  a.<i  a  particularly  good  omen.  lie  said :  Qtiesta  i  buona  ntu>t*a 
che  havete  por(ato.[ — This  is  good  news  you  have  brought.]  Tho  Swiss  began  di- 
rectly to  niake  peace.  The  pope  made  them  bo  entreated  to  do  nothing,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

I.  K 
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and  there,  before  the  publio  rejoicings  were  over,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  iUness.  "Pray  for  me,^^  said  he  to  his  servants, 
'^  I  still  make  yon  all  happy .''^  He  was  fond  of  life,  but  his  hour 
was  come.  He  had  not  time  to  receive  the  sacrament  and  ex- 
treme unction.  Thus  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  an  age,  he  died, 
amid  high  hopes,  even  as  the  poppy  sheds  its  flower.^ 

The  people  of  Home  could  not  forgive  him  for  dying  without 
the  sacraments ;  for  having  spent  so  much  money,  too,  and  yet 
leaving  quite  enough  of  debts  unpaid.  They  accompanied  his 
obsequies  with  gibes.  "Like  a  fox,,*'  said  they,  "didst  thou 
sneak  in,  like  a  lion  hast  thou  reigned,  and  thy  death  has  been 
that  of  a  dog.**** '.  Posterity,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  his 
name  to  an  age  in  history,  and  to  an  important  development  of 
the  human  mind. 

We  have  pronounced  him  fortunate.  After  having  met  with 
that  first  reverse,  which,  after  all,  did  not  affect  him  so  much  as 

>  People  talked  inupediatoly  of  poison.  LetUra  di  Hieronymo  Bon  a  iuo  harba 
adi  6  Dec. — [Letter  of  Jerome  Bon  to  his  uncle,  dated  5th  I>oc.]  in  Sanuto.  N<m 
si  sa  cerio  Bet  ponUfice  sia  morto  di  veneno.  Fo  apetio.  Maestro  Ferando  judica 
sia  st^Uo  venenato :  cUcuno  de  It  altri  no:  ^  di  quetta  opinione  Mastro  Severino, 
che  lo  vitU  aprire^  dice  che  non  "h  venenato. — ^TPeople  are  not  sure  whether  the  pon- 
tiff died  by  ]K>i8on  or  not.  lie  was  opened.  Dr.  Ferando  judged  that  he  had  been 
poisoned ;  some  thought  otherwise ;  of  that  opinion  is  Dr.  Severino  who  saw  him 
opened — ho  says  he  was  not  poisoned.] 

>  Capitoli  di  una  UUcra  scritta  a  Roma  21  Dec.  1521.  Concludo  ehe  non  ^ 
morto  mat  jmpa  cam  pcffoiorfama  dapoi  i  la  chiesa  di  Dio. — [Heads  of  a  letter 
written  from  Home  2l8t  Dec.  1521.  1  concludo  that  never  has  there  died  a  pope 
of  worse  reputation  since  the  church  of  God  existed.] 

s  This  was  predicted  by  pope  Celestino  of  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII.  "  This 
cardinal/*  said  he,  *'  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the 
reign  of  a  lion  and  the  end  of  a  dog."  French  critics  have  blamed  M.  Merle  d'Au- 
bign6  for  having  given  too  severe  a  character  of  Leo  X.  and  have  praised  this  of 
Ranke's  for  its  greater  fairness.  But  unless  the  politer  accomplishments  of  life,  and 
other  merely  pleasing  qualities,  can  be  supposed  to  compensate  for  the  grossest  hy- 
pocrisy and  prostitution  of  sacred  things,  tho  Swiss  historian's  must  be  regarded  as 
the  more  faithful  portrait  of  the  two.  I^ico  was,  in  short,  what  the  Romans  evi- 
dently thought  him,  an  accomplinhed  and  arrceablo  knave.  The  following  passa^ 
from  an  historian  whoso  own  infidelity  led  lum  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  candid  m 
deaoribinff  characters  of  that  class,  may  be  said  to  settle  the  point.  '*  It  is  com- 
monly believed,"  saya  Ilume.  '*  that  Leo,  from  the  penetration  of  his  senius  and 
his  familiarity  vrith  ancient  literature,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and 
&Iaity  of  the  doctrines  which,  as  supreme  pontin,  he  was  obliged  by  his  interest  to 
promote ;  it  is  the  less  wonder,  therefore,  tnat  he  employed  for  his  profit  those  pious 
frauds  which  his  predeoeasors  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous,  had  always,  under 
pUuiaible  pretences,  made  use  of  for  their  selfish  purposes.  He  published  the  sale  of 
a  general  indidgenoe,  and  as  his  expenses  had  not  only  exhausted  his  usual  revenue 
but  even  anticipated  the  money  expected  from  this  extraordinary  expedient,  the  se- 
veral branches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to  particular  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  buy  the  impositions.  The  produce  particularly  of  Saxony  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  Uw  Baltic,  was  assigned  to  his  sister  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo, 
natnnJ  aon  of  Innocent  VIIL,  and  she,"  dw.    See  Hume,  Henry  VIII.    Tb. 
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it  did  other  members  of  his  house,  he  had  the  felicity  to  pass 
from  one  source  of  enjoyment  to  another,  and  from  success  to 
success.  Even  untoward  events  seemed  destined  to  promote  his 
happiness  and  eleyation.  His  life  flowed  on  in  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual intoxication,  and  in  the  unintermitted  gratification  of  his 
wishes.  What  formed  part  of  his  enjoyment  was  his  kindliness 
and  liberality,  his  capacity  for  acquiring  accomplishments  and 
his  readiness  to  own  obligations.  These  very  quaUties  are  the 
fairest  gifts  of  nature,  favours  of  fortune  which  men  rarely  ob- 
tain for  themselves,  yet  on  which  all  their  enjoyment  of  life  de- 
pends. In  these  he  was  little  disturbed  by  business;  for  as  he 
never  annoyed  himself  about  the  details,  and  looked  only  to  the 
grand  features  of  a  case,  business  never  overwhelmed  him,  and 
called  into  exercise  only  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul.  He 
owed,  no  doubt,  just  to  his  not  devoting  every  day  and  all  hours 
of  the  day  to  public  affairs,  his  being  able  to  conduct  them  with 
a  firmer  and  free-er  superintendence,  and  liis  never  losing  sight, 
amid  all  the  perplexities  of  the  moment,  of  the  ideas  which  were 
to  lead  him  out  of  these  and  to  indicate  the  course  he  should 
follow.  He  himself  always  gave  the  chief  directions;  and  in  his 
last  moments  all  the  efforts  of  his  policy  were  co-operating  to- 
wards a  happy  result.  It  may  even  be  reckoned  a  felicity  that 
he  died  so  soon.  Other  times  followed,  to  the  untowardliness  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  offered  a  successful 
opposition.  His  successors  at  least,  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so. 
The  conclave  was  long  in  coming  to  a  decision.  "  My  Lords," 
said  cardinal  Medici  one  day,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
enemies  of  his  house  coming  back  to  Urbino  and  Perugia,  so 
that  he  trembled  even  for  Florence,  "  My  Lords,"  said  he,  "  1 
see  that  none  of  us  who  are  met  here,  can  be  pope.  I  have  pro- 
posed three  or  four  to  you  but  you  have  rejected  them;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  accept  of  the  person  proposed  by  you. 
We  must  look  about  for  some  one  who  is  not  present  here." 
Assenting  to  this,  they  asked  who  it  was  that  he  had  in  view. 
"  Take,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  a  worthy  man, 
advanced  in  life,  and  who  is  held  in  universal  repute  for  sanc- 
tity."^  This  was  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  formerly  professor  at  Lou- 

1  LeUera  diRoma  a  di  19  Zen^.bei  Sanido.  Medici  ecurt^^dvbitando  deli  catitwn, 
se  la  coiaf6iie  troppo  iia  in  longo,  deliberd  mitUre  conelttsionc,  4t  havtndo  in 
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vain  and  tutor  to  Oharles  V .,  through  whose  personal  regard  he 
had  been  promoted  to  be  goyemor  of  Spain,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal/  Cardinal  Gajetan,  who  did  not  otherwise 
belong  to  the  Medicean  party,  rose  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on 
the  person  thus  proposed.  Who  could  have  believed  that  the 
cardinals,  who  had  ever  been  wont  to  make  their  own  personal 
interest  bear  upon  the  election  of  a  pope,  would  have  agreed  to 
choose  a  person  at  a  distance,  a  Dutchman,  the  cardinal  whom 
the  fewest  knew,  and  from  whom  none  could  stipulate  for  a 
favour!  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
and  when  the  result  was  known,  knew  not  very  well  how  they 
had  come  to  it.  ^^  They  were  well  nigh  dead  with  fear,**^  says 
one  of  our  informants.  It  was  said  that  they  might  have  per- 
suaded themselves  for  a  moment  that  Adrian  would  not  accept. 
Pasquin  ridiculed  them:  he  represented  the  object  of  their 
choice  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  cardinals  as  school-boys  whom 
he  was  chastising. 

But  it  was  long  since  the  election  had  fallen  upon  a  worthier 
man.  Adrian  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  unblemished  reputation; 
he  was  upright,  devout,  industrious;  very  serious,  his  laugh 
never  going  beyond  a  smile;  but  full  of  well-intended  and  dis- 
interested views;  in  short,  a  true  clergyman.*     What  a  con- 

• 

animo  qucsto  card'*  Derhuenae  per  etser  imperialitsimo — disse  :  etc — [Medici 
doubtful  how  matters  might  go  with  him,  were  the  affiiir  to  be  protracted  too  long, 
and  regarding  that  Tortoiuan  clergy*  as  most  deToted  to  the  emperor — Baid,  Ac] 

^  So  he  calls  himscU'  in  a  letter  of  1514,  to  be  found  in  Caspar  Burmannus's 
Adrianus  VI.  sive  Analecta  Historica  de  Adriano  VI.  p.  443.  In  private  docu- 
ments he  b  called  Meyster  Aryan  Florisse  of  Utreoht.  In  later  limes  he  has  some- 
times been  called  Boyens,  because  his  father  wrote  his  name  Floris  Boyens,  but 
that  means  no  more  than  Bodcwin*s  son.  and  is  not  a  surname.  See  Burmann  in 
the  Anmerkuncfcn  [Notes]  to  Moriugi  Vita  Adriani,  p.  2. 

■  Litenx  ex  Vtctorial  directivce  ad  Cardinalem  de  Flisco,  in  the  33d  vol.  of 
Sanuto,  describe  him  as  follows  : — Vir  est  sui  tenax  ;  in  concedendo  parcissimus : 
in  reeipiendo  nullut  €t%tt  mnVftmur.  In  tacrificio  eotidiantit  et  matutinut  ett. 
Quern  amei  out  si  quern  amei  ntUli  ext>!oratwn.  Ira  nan  <iffitur,jocis  non  dueitur. 
Neque  ob  powUficatum  vitus  est  exmUuse :  guin  constat  ffraviter  ilium  ad  ejus 
famam  nuntii  ingemuisse. — [He  is  a  man  tenacious  of  what  is  his  own :  most 
chary  in  giving,  and  never  or  very  rarely  known  to  take.  He  is  daily  and  early 
at  maas.  No  one  knows  whom  he  loves  or  if  he  loves  any  one.  He  is  not  moved 
by  anger  nor  influenced  by  jests.  Nor  has  ho  seemed  to  exult  at  having  been  raised 
to  the  pontificate :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  tidings  reached  him 
he  drew  a  deep  sigh.]  In  Bnrmann's  Collection  there  is  an  Itvnerarium  Adriani — 
[an  Itinerary  of  Adrian] — by  Ortix,  who  accompanied  the  pope,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  He  assures  us,  at  page  223,  that  he  had  never  noticed  any- 
thing to  be  found  fault  with  in  him.    He  was  an  example  of  all  the  virtues. 

*AdilM,nM^eter  ftTo«na«aChtttoT.,lMdliMniiiMtoliUMi>orTtetaMto  ^hi    tin  ■ndwl  DertiMw, 
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trast  now  that  lie  repaired  to  the  scene  of  Leo^s  splendid  and 
prodigal  court !  A  letter  of  his  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  says 
he  would  rather  serve  God  in  his  provostrj  at  Louvain,  than  be 
pope/  In  fact  he  carried  out  in  the  Vatican,  the  life  he  had 
led  as  a  professor.  As  a  characteristic  trait,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  mention,  that  he  brought  along  with  him  his  old  house- 
keeper, who  managed  his  household  affairs  as  before.  He  con* 
tinned  his  former  mode  of  life  unaltered.  After  rising  at  day- 
break, and  reading  his  mass,  he  proceeded  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business  and  study,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
simplest  repast  at  noon.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  accomplishments  of  his  age;  he  loved  Flemish 
art,  and  could  appreciate  the  union  of  elegance  with  learning. 
Erasmus  acknowledges  that  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  him  for 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  bigoted  schoolmen.*  He  disap- 
proved only  of  that  almost  heathen  direction  to  which  people 
were  then  yielding  themselves  in  Rome,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sect  of  the  poets. 

No  man  could  be  more  earnestly  desirous  than  Adrian  VI.^ 
he  retained  his  original  name — to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  bad 
state  of  things  which  he  found  in  Cliristendora. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arras,  the  fall  of  Belgrade  and 
of  Rhodes,  presented  a  special  inducement  to  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  restoration  of  peace  among  the  Christian 
powers.  Notwithstanding  his  having  been  the  emperor'^s  tutor, 
he  forthwith  assumed  a  neutral  position.  The  imperial  ambas- 
sador who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  that  was  breaking  out 
afresh,  had  hoped  to  bring  him  to  a  decided  declaration  in 
favour  of  his  former  pupil,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  without 
effecting  his  purpose.^  When  news  was  brought  to  the  pope 
of  the  taking  of  Rhodes,  he  looked  on  the  ground,  said  nothing, 

1  An  Flcrenz  dem  Wyngaerden :  ViUoria,  15  Feb.,  1522,  in  Baniumn,  p.  808. 

*  Erasmus  says  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  licet  scholasticis  diseiplinU  faveret, 
sails  tamen  €equtu  in  banas  literas. — [Although  favourable  to  the  scholastic  modes 
of  teaching,  he  is  candid  enough,  however,  with  respect  to  sound  literature.]  Buna, 
p.  15.  Jovius  relates  with  satisfaction,  how  much  it  advanced  him  in  Adrian's 
good  graces,  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  seriptor  annalium  voids  elegant  [a 
most  elegant  writer  of  annals],  especially  as  he  never  had  been  a  poet. 

3  Chradenigo,  Relatione,  says  it  was  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  Girolamo  Negro,  some 
very  interesting  letters  from  whom  respecting  these  times  are  to  be  found  in.  the 
LeUere  di  Principi,  T.I.  says,  at  p.  109,  of  John  Manuel,  Se  parti  mexo  disperato. 
— [He  went  off  half  desperate.] 
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but  drew  a  deep  sigh/  The  danger  to  which  Hungary  lay 
exposed  was  evident.  He  trembled  even  for  Italy  and  Borne. 
His  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  the  effecting,  if  not  of  an 
immediate  peace,  at  least  of  a  three  years^  truce,  with  the  view 
of  preparing,  meanwhile,  for  a  general  campaign  against  the 
Turks. 

Not  less  was  he  resolved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Germans. 
No  man  could  express  himself  more  forcibly  on  the  abuses  that 
had  invaded  the  church.  "  We  are  aware,''  he  says,  in  the  paper 
of  instructions  for  the  nuncio  Chieregato,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
diet,  ''  that  for  a  long  while  past,  there  has  been  much  to  be 
abominated  in  the  holy  see;  abuses  in  spiritual  things;  excess 
in  the  exercise  of  privileges;  all  things  perverted  to  evil.  Cor- 
ruption has  descended  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the 
pope  it  has  diffused  itself  among  the  prelates;  we  have  all  gone 
astray;  there  is  none  that  hath  done  good,  no,  not  one.''  He 
promised,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  it  was  fitting  for  a  good 
pope  to  do;  to  promote  the  virtuous  and  the  learned;  to  remove 
abuses,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  gradually:  he  gave  ground  to 
hope  for  such  a  reformation,  in  the  head  and  members,  as  liad 
so  often  been  desired.' 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  the  world  straight.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  man's  intentions,  however  high  the  position  he 
occupies,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  such  an  object.  Abuse  strikes 
its  roots  too  deep;  it  shoots  up  with  life  itself. 

The  fall  of  Bhodes  was  far  from  inclining  the  French  to 
peace:  much  to  the  contrary,  as  they  saw  it  would  throw  new 
work  into  the  emperor's  hands,  they  formed  on  their  side  the 
greater  designs  against  him.  Not  without  the  privity  of  the 
very  cardinaJ  whom,  notwithstanding,  Adrian  trusted  most,  they 
formed  alliances  in  Sicily,  and  made  an  attack  on  that  island. 
The  pope  found  himself  driven  at  last  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  directed  in  reality  against  the  French. 

But  even  the  Gtermans  were  no  longer  to  be  preserved  by 
what  used  formerly  to  be  called  a  reformation  of  the  head  and 
members.  And  any  such  reformation — ^how  difficult,  how  well 
nigh  impossible  its  accomplishment ! 

X  Negro  firom  the  namtire  of  the  VenetUn  Secretary,  p.  110. 

*  InttrueHo  pro  U  FraneUeo  Cheregato,  etc..  etc. — [Instniotion  for  thee  Fraacb 
Chieregato*  Ac,  Ae.]  among  other  pkoes  to  be  found  in  RahuJdiia,  torn,  XI.  p.  863. 
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Were  the  pope  to  attempt  abolishing  the  revennes  of  the 
curia,  in  which  he  observed  a  kind  of  simony,  he  conld  not  do 
so  without  weakening  the  honestly  acquired  rights  of  men  whose 
offices  were  based  on  those  revenues, — offices  which  they  had 
regularly  bought.  Again,  did  he  contemplate  hitting  on  some 
change  in  regard  to  marriage  dispensations,  and  perhaps  abolish- 
ing some  of  the  by-past  prohibitions,  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  discipline  of  the  church  would  only  be  damaged  and 
relaxed  thereby. 

In  order  to  check  the  disorders  of  the  indulgence,  he  would 
willingly  have  restored  the  ancient  penances ;  but  the  Peniten- 
tiaria  bid  him  observe  that  in  that  case  he  risked  losing  Italy 
in  seeking  to  preserve  Germany/ 

Enough — at  every  step  he  saw  himself  beset  with  a  thousand 
difficulties. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  he  felt  himself  in  a  foreign 
element  at  Rome,  and  found  already  that  he  could  not  govern 
it,  because  he  did  not  know  the  place — did  not  understand  the 
internal  springs  of  conduct  there.  People  had  welcomed  him 
with  joy,  it  being  reckoned  that  he  had  five  thousand  benefices 
to  give  away,  and  every  one  indulging  hopes  for  himself.  But 
never  did  a  pope  show  himself  in  this  respect  more  reserved. 
Adrian  insisted  upon  knowing  whom  he  provided  for,  and  who 
were  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  those  vacant  places ;  and  as  he 
went  to  work  in  these  matters  with  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness,* he  disappointed  innumerable  expectations.  The  first 
decree  of  his  pontificate  had  been  to  abolish  reversionary  rights 
to  spiritual  dignities,  such  as  had  hitherto  been  in  use  to  be 
granted;  and  even  those  already  bestowed  he  recalled.  The 
result  was  inevitable ;  the  publication  of  the  decree  in  Rome, 
drew  upon  him  abundance  of  bitter  enmities.  A  certain  liberty 
of  speech  and  writing  had  to  that  time  been  enjoyed  at  the 
court;  this  he  would  no  longer  tolerate.  His  imposing  some 
new  taxes  to  supply  the  exhaustion  of  the  papal  treasury,  and 

1  In  the  first  book  of  the  Historia  del  coneilio  Tridentino,  [history  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent]  by  P.  Sarpi,  cd.  of  1629,  p.  23,  the  reader  will  find  a  good  antithetical 
description  of  this  state  of  things,  taken  from  a  journal  of  Chieregato's. 

*  Ortiz  Ittnerarium  c.  28 ;  c.  39,  eminently  worthy  of  credit :  as  when  he  says, 
cum  provision's  et  alia  hujusmodi  testis  ocxdatus  inspexerim ;  [when  as  an  eye 
witness  I  looked  over  the  proyisions  and  other  things  of  that  sort.] 
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the  increasing  demands  upon  it,  was  considered  as  intolerable  in 
a  pope  who  spent  so  little.  All  men  were  dissatisfied/  He 
perceived  this,  and  he  resented  it.  He  gave  his  confidence  to 
the  Italians  less  than  ever.  The  two  Hollanders,  Enkfort  and 
Hezius,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  certain  influence,  and  one  of 
whom  was  his  datary,  while  the  other  was  his  secretary,  were 
equally  ignorant  of  business  and  of  the  court;  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  superintend  them  himself:  besides,  he  would  be 
always  at  his  studies,  when  he  not  only  read  but  also  wrote. 
He  was  not  very  easy  of  access ;  afiairs  were  shoved  ofi*,  drawn 
into  tedious  delays,  and  managed  without  skill.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  concerns  of  the  utmost  general  importance 
nothing  was  done  with  effect.  Hostilities  again  commenced  in 
upper  Italy.  Luther  began  his  career  anew  in  Germany.  In 
Rome  which,  moreover,  had  been  visited  with  the  plague,  a  gen- 
eral discontent  took  possession  of  men^s  minds. 

Adrian  said  on  one  occasion,  ^'How  much  depends  on  the 
time  in  which  even  the  best  of  men  happen  to  live;^^  a  senti- 
ment expressive  of  the  whole  bitterness  of  feeling  produced  in 
him  by  the  position  he  occupied.  There  was  good  reason  for 
its  being  inscribed  on  his  monument  in  the  German  church  at 
Rome. 

It  must  not  at  least  bo  ascribed  to  Adrian'^s  personal  qualities 
alone,  if  his  times  remained  barren  in  results.  The  popedom 
was  encompassed  with  great  necessities,  the  urgency  of  which 
was  universally  felt,  and  which  might  have  furnished  infinite 
occupation  to  one  more  than  ordinarily  able  in  conducting  its 
affairs,  as  well  as  expert  in  the  management  of  men  and  means. 

Among  all  the  cardinals  there  was  none  that  seemed  better 
fitted  for  the  administration  of  the  popedom,  or  more  equal  to 
such  a  burthen,  than  Julius  Medici.  Already,  under  Leo,  he 
had  managed  the  greatest  part  of  public  affairs,  including  all 
the  details,  and  even  under  Adrian  had  preserved  a  certain 

1  LetUre  di  N^gro,     Capitolo  del  Bend: 
E  qaando  un  segtie  il  libero  costume 
Di  tfogani  scrivendo  e  di  earUartf 
Lo  minaecia  di  far  buttare  infimne. 

[lie  threatened  to  ordain,  if  ever 
A  sool  pursued  the  liberal  mode. 
And  sung  a  nong;  or  wrote  an  ode, 
lie  should  be  tossed  into  the  riyer.) 
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amount  of  influence.^  He  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  allow  the 
supreme  dignity  again  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  but  was  elected 
pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIL 

Most  sedulously  did  the  new  pope  avoid  the  evils  that  had 
marked  the  administration  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors ; 
the  uncertainties,  the  spend-thrift  waste,  and  the  scandalizing 
habits  of  Leo ;  and  the  opposition  into  which  Adrian  had  entered 
with  the  settled  order  of  his  court.  Every  thing  went  on  judi* 
ciously ;  in  the  pope  himself  at  least  nothing  was  so  observable 
as  inoffensiveness  and  moderation.  The  pontifical  ceremonies 
were  carefully  conducted;  audiences  were  given  indefatigably 
from  an  early  hour  until  evening;  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
promoted  in  the  direction  which  they  had  decidedly  taken. 
Clement  himself  was  a  highly  accomplished  person.  Not 
only  could  he  hold  conversations  on  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical questions,  but  also,  with  no  less  kuowledge  of  the 
subject,  on  mechanical  and  hydraulic  inventions.  He  dis- 
played extraordinary  acuteness  in  every  thing;  penetrated  into 
the  most  difficult  affairs,  and  saw  to  the  bottom  of  them.  In 
discussing  a  subject  he  showed  consummate  skill.  Under  Leo 
he  had  proved  that  none  could  surpass  him  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  or  in  the  ability  with  which  he  carried  them  into 
effect. 

But  it  is  in  the  stonn  that  the  steersman  first  establishes  his 
character.  He  entered  on  the  popedom  at  a  time  when,  regarded 
simply  as  an  Italian  principality,  it  was  in  an  extremely  critical 
condition. 

The  Spaniards  had  contributed  most  to  extend  and  preserve 
the  states  of  the  church,  and  they  had  restored  the  Medici  in 
Florence.  It  was  in  this  alliance,  then,  with  the  popes,  and 
with  the  house  of  Medici,  that  they  had  risen  to  such  im- 
portance even  in  Italy.  Alexander  VI.  had  opened  the  lower 
Italy  to  them ;  Julius  had  conducted  them  towards  the  middle 
states,  and  the  attack  on  Milan  which  they  had  undertaken  in 
common  with  Leo,  had  ended  in  their  becoming  the  lords  of 
upj)er  Italy.     Even  Clement  had  in  many  ways  aided  them  in 

1  Relatione  di  Marco  Foscari  1526,  says  of  him  speaking  of  that  time,  Sfava 
eon  (mmditgima  reputation  e  govemava  tl  papato  et  havia  piu  stnte  a  la  tua  audi- 
entia  ehe  il  papa. — [lie  stood  in  the  highest  reputation,  and  governed  the  pope- 
dom, and  had  a  greater  attendance  at  his  andiences  than  the  pope.] 

I.  L 
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this  course  of  aggrandizement.     There  is  still  extant  a  body  of 
instructions  from  him  for  one  of  his  ambassadors  at  the  Spanish 
court,  in  which  he  recapitulates  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
Charles  V.  and  his  family.     It  was  mainly  owing  to  him  that 
Francis  I.  on  his  iii'st  coming  into  Italy,  did  not  penetrate  as 
far  as  Naples,  and  through  him  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Leo 
had  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  election  of  Charles  V.  as 
emperor,  and  that  he  had  abolished  the  old  constitution,  in 
virtue  of  which  no  king  of  Naples  durst  at  the  same  time  be 
emperor;  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  of  the  French  he  had 
promoted  Leo'^s  allying  himself  with  Charles  for  the  recovery 
of  Milan,  and  towards  that  undertaking  had  spared  neither  the 
resources  of  his  country  and  his  friends,  nor  his  own  person. 
He  had  procured  the  popedom  for  Adrian  VI.,  and  at  the  time 
it  seemed  much  the  same  whether  Adrian  or  the  emperor  became 
pope.^     I  shall  not  inquire  how  much  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Leo  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  adviser,  and  how  much  to  the 
prince;  certain  it  is  that  cardinal  Medici  was  always  on  the 
emperor^s  side.     After  his  becoming  pope,  too,  he  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  imperial  troops  with  money,  provisions,  and 
the  security  of  the  spiritual  revenues;  once  more  they  were 
obliged  in  part  to  his  support  for  the  triumph  they  achieved. 

Thus  close  was  Clemenf's  alliance  with  Spain ;  but,  as  not 
seldom  happens,  no  ordinary  evils  appeared  among  the  conse- 
quences of  that  league. 

The  popes  had  furnished  occasion  for  Spanish  aggrandize- 
ment, but  had  never  properly  contemplated  that  result.  They 
had  wrested  Milan  from  the  French,  but  had  no  desire  to  bring 
it  into  the  possession  of  Spain.  So  much  to  the  contrary,  more 
than  one  war  had  been  waged  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
Milan  and  Naples  from  falling  into  the  same  hands  ;^  the  pro- 
gress daily  made  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long  been  masters 

1  InttnittioM  al  Card,  reverend^  di  Famete,  cKe/apoi  Paulo  HI.,  quando  andd 
legato  oW  Jmperaiore  Carlo  V.  deppo  il  ioteo  ax  Roma. — Tlnstruction  to  the 
most  Roy.  Canlinal  Farncse,  who  was  afterwards  Paul  TIT.,  when  he  went  as  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor  Charies  V.  after  the  sack  of  Rome.]     In  the  appendix. 

«  In  that  body  of  instructions  this  is  expressly  stated :  the  pope  had  ahready  in- 
timated to  them  what  had  displeased  him :  purche  lo  itaio  di  Mllano  restoMte  al 
duca,  ai  quale  fffetto  ri  erano  tattt  ittite  U  guerre  d*  Italia. — [Moreover  that  the 
sUte  of  Milan  should  remain  tbo  poaeiiton  of  the  duke,  to  which  effect  had  been 
waged  all  the  wan  of  Italy.] 
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of  lower  Italy,  in  establishing  themselves  in  Lombardy,  and 
their  delaying  the  investiture  of  Sforza,  were  viewed  at  Borne 
with  impatience  and  aversion. 

Clement,  moreover,  was  personally  dissatisfied.  From  the 
body  of  instructions  we  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
when  a  cardinal  he  thought  he  had  often  failed  to  receive  the 
consideration  which  his  services  deserved ;  little  deference  had 
ever  been  paid  to  him;  and  the  attack  on  Marseilles  in  1521 
was  made  expressly  against  his  advice.  His  ministers,  as  was 
avowed  by  themselves,  expected  to  see  greater  and  greater 
slights  put  upon  the  papal  see ;  they  saw  nothing  in  the  Span* 
lards  but  domineering  and  insolent  intruders/ 

How  closely  did  the  past  course  of  events,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal position,  seem  to  attach  Clement  to  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
ties  of  necessity  and  choice !  Now,  however,  innumerable  rea- 
sons occurred  for  his  execrating  the  power  which  he  had  helped 
to  establish,  and  for  his  opposing  the  very  persons  whose  interests 
he  had  hitherto  favoured  and  advanced. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  politics  than  for  a 
man  to  abandon  the  course  which  he  has  uniformly  pursued, 
and  to  undo  results  which  ho  himself  has  brought  about.  And 
how  much  now  depended  upon  this !  The  Italians  were  fully 
convinced  that  it  involved  the  fate  of  future  ages.  A  feeling  of 
brotherhood  had  powerfully  gone  forth  through  the  nation;  a 
feeling  which  I  quite  believe  was  mainly  owing  to  that  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  the  arts,  which  so  far  surpassed  whatever* 
other  nations  could  pretend  to.  The  arrogance  and  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards,  likewise,  both  officers  and  common  soldiers,  were  dis- 
played to  a  degree  that  had  become  quite  intolerable.  These  semi- 
barbarous  foreign  lords  were  looked  upon  in  the  country  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Matters  were  not  yet  so 
desperate  but  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  shaking  them  off. 
Yet  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  that  were  the  attempt  to  be 
made  without  all  the  powers  of  the  nation  being  engaged  in  it, 
and  were  it  to  fail,  irretrievable  ruin  must  be  the  result. 

Much  do  I  wish  that  I  could  minutely  describe  the  opening 
out  of  events  in  this  perio  J  of  history,  in  all  its  fullness,  together 

1  M,  Giberto  dalario  a  Ihn  AHchele  di  SUva.  Lettere  diprineipi,  L  107,  b. 
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with  the  whole  straggle  of  tho  powers  thus  roused  into  action. 
We  can  only  venture  here  to  follow  some  of  the  chief  steps  in 
this  grand  moyement.  The  first,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully pondered,  was  taken  in  1525,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  gain  over  the  emperor^s  ablest  general,  who,  certainly,  was 
much  dissatisfied.  What  more  could  be  wanted,  if,  as  was 
hoped,  the  emperor  were  to  lose  at  once  the  general  and  the 
army  with  which  he  kept  Italy  in  subjection !  Promises  ac- 
cordingly were  not  spared,  nay,  the  prospect  even  of  a  crown  was 
presented.  But  how  much  did  the  Italians  miscalculate  !  How 
completely  foundered  was  the  well  known  astuteness  of  their 
finesse  on  meeting  the  coarse  material  on  which  it  struck.  The 
general  thus  tempted,  Pescara,  although  bom  in  Italy,  was  of 
Spanish  blood ;  spoke  nothing  but  Spanish ;  would  be  nothing 
but  a  Spaniard.  In  the  accomplishments  of  Italy  he  took  no  part. 
What  education  he  had  enjoyed  he  owed  to  Spanish  romances, 
which  breathe  nothing  but  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments. To  any  national  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Italy  he 
was  by  nature  averse.^  Hardly  was  the  proposal  made  to  him 
when  he  reyealed  it  to  his  comrades  and  to  the  emperor;  the  only 
use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  discover  what  the  Italians  were  about, 
and  to  thwart  them  in  all  their  schemes.  This  of  itself,  for  how 
completely  must  mutual  confidence  have  vanished,  made  a  deci- 
sive struggle  with  the  emperor  inevitable. 

In  the  summer  of  1526,  we  at  length  behold  the  Italians  com- 
mence operations  with  peculiar  vigour.  The  Milanese  are  al- 
ready in  revolt  against  the  imperialists.  A  Venetian  and  a 
papal  army  press  on  to  their  support.  The  Swiss  have  promised 
their  assistance,  and  treaties  have  been  formed  with  France  and 
England.  "This  time,^'  says  Clement  YIL'^s  most  confidential 
adviser,  Giberto,  "  it  is  no  affair  of  petty  revenge,  it  is  no  mere 
point  of  honour,  no  single  city  that  is  at  stake ;  this  war  de- 

^  Vettori  holds  him  out  as  the  Teiy  wont  of  ohanotera.  JJra  8%ipefho  cUtre  modo, 
ifwidioto,  incrato,  awaro,  venenata  e  crudele»  BenzareUgione,9enza  Jtumanitd,  nata 
proprto  per  aitttvffgere  V Italia. — \U.q  was  haughty  heyond  measure,  enyious,  un- 
gmtefol,  greedy,  poisonous  and  cruel ;  without  religion,  without  humanity,  bom  ex- 
pressly for  the  destruotion  of  Italy.]  Morone,  too,  says  on  one  occasion  in  Guicciar- 
dini,  that  a  more  fkithleas  or  wicked  person  than  Pescara  did  not  exist,  (Iliiit.  d'ltalia, 
XVI.  470)  and  yet  made  tho  proposal  to  him.  I  do  not  adduce  these  judgments 
pronounced  upon  as  true ;  they  only  show  that  Poscara  had  ^ven  proofii  of  nothing 
imt  hoftaUty  and  hatred  towards  the  Italians. 
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oides  the  emancipation  or  the  eyerlasting  bondage  of  Italy /^  He 
has  no  doubt  of  its  success.  '^  Those  who  come  after  us,^  says 
he,  ^^  will  be  envious  at  not  haying  lived  in  our  times,  so  as  to 
have  witnessed  such  felicity,  and  to  have  shared  in  it,"^^  He 
trusts  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  calling  in  foreign  aid.  "Ours 
alone  will  be  the  glory ,^'  says  he,  ^^  and  so  much  the  sweeter  mO, 
be  the  firuits.**^^ 

Such  were  the  ideas  and  expectations  with  which  Clement  en- 
tered on  his  war  with  the  Spaniards.^  It  waa  the  boldest  and 
grandest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  unfortunate  and  ruin- 
ous project  he  ever  entertained. 

The  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  church  were  now  intimately 
interwoven.  The  pope  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  movements  in  Germany.  In  these  we  find  the  first  symp- 
tom of  re-action. 

In  July  1526,  just  as  the  troops  of  Clement  VII.  were  advan- 
cing into  upper  Italy,  the  diet  had  assembled  at  Spires,  with  the 
view  of  coming  to  some  definite  decision  respecting  the  differen- 
ces of  opinion  in  the  church.  It  ran  quite  counter  to  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  imperial  party,  that  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
who  filled  the  emperor"'s  throne,  at  the  very  instant  of  their  being 
eagerly  attacked  by  the  pope  on  one  side  of  the  Alps — Ferdinand 
himself,  be  it  observed,  cherished  views  upon  Milan — should  on 
the  other  side  of  that  barrier,  have  insisted  on  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  papal  government.  Whatever  had  previously  been 
contemplated,  or  might  have  been  proclaimed,^  all  the  regard 
people  could  have  felt  for  the  pope,  must  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  open  hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  him.  Never 
did  the  cities  utter  their  opinions  more  frankly;  never  did  the 
princes  press  the  removal  of  their  grievances  with  greater  ur- 
gency. It  was  suggested  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  bum  the 
books  that  contained  the  new  regulations,  and  simply  to  take  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  their  rule;  and  although  there  arose  a  cer- 

1  6.  M.  Giberto  al  tcscoto  di  Vcruli.     Lettere  di  principi,  L  p.  192,  a. 

'  FcMcari  too  says :  Quelle  fa  apresenU  di  voUrfar  le^a  eon  Francia,faperh  n 
tuo  e  d* Italia,  nonpercli^  ama  JFVanc^n.— [  What  made  him  now  wish  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  France  was  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  Italy,  not  that  he  loved  the 
French.] 

*  The  emperor's  instructions,  which  threw  the  Protestants  into  some  alarm,  are 
dated  in  March  1526,  a  time  at  which  the  pope  had  not  yet  leagued  himself  with 
France. 
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tain  opposition  to  this,  never  could  there  have  been  conceired  a 
more  independent  resolution.  Ferdinand  put  his  signature  to 
an  imperial  decree,  in  virtue  of  which  the  different  orders  were 
left  free  to  act  in  religious  matters,  as  each  could  best  answer 
for,  to  God  and  the  emperor;  that  is,  to  proceed  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  A  decision  in  which  the  pope  was  left  al- 
together out  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  church  in 
Germany.  This  regulation  was  practically  adopted,  without 
£EU*ther  delay,  in  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  legal  existence  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  empire,  mainly 
rests  on  the  edict  of  Spires  in  1526. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  expression  of  men^s  minds  in  Ger- 
many, proved  decisive  for  Italy  also.  The  Italians  were  far 
from  being  enthusiastic,  as  a  body,  in  their  grand  enterprise; 
nay,  even  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  it,  were  far  from 
being  at  one  among  themselves.  The  pope,  however  able  a  man, 
and  however  thorough  an  Italian,  yet  was  no  such  person  as  fate 
might  be  supposed  to  require  being  bound  by.  Apparently  he 
was  at  times  the  victim  of  his  own  acuteness.  He  seemed  to  be 
quite  too  conscious  that  he  was  the  weaker  party;  all  possible 
contingencies,  the  dangers  that  threatened  on  all  sides,  rose  be- 
fore his  mind  and  confounded  him.  There  is  a  practical  wisdom, 
the  gift  of  the  inventive  faculty,  which  perceives  what  is  simple 
in  affairs,  and  firmly  seizes  what  is  feasible  or  prudent.  That 
wisdom  he  did  not  possess.^  At  the  most  critical  moments  ho 
was  seen  to  procrastinate,  to  waver,  to  think  of  saving  expense. 
As  his  allies,  too,  now  failed  in  their  engagements,  the  expected 
results  were  far  from  being  obtained,  and  the  imperialists  were 
still  maintaining  their  ground  in  Lombardy,  when  in  Nov.  1526, 
George  Frundsberg,  with  a  magnificent  force  of  infantry,  crossed 
the  Alps  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  at  bnce  to  the  war. 
He  and  his  followers  were  all  of  Luther^s  sentiments.  They 
came  to  take  revenge  for  the  emperor  upon  the  pope,  whose  faith- 

^  Suriano,  Rel.  di  1533,  thought  he  had  wrt  frigidUnfno :  el  quale /ala  Beat^ 
8,  etser  dotata  di  rum  vulgar  HnUdttdt  non  dird  pvaiUammitii.  II  ehe  prro  parmi 
avere  Urovato  comunemetUe  in  la  natura  fiorentina.  Questa  Umiditd  cctuta  che  S, 
S»  I  moUo  irresoluta. — [A  moHt  frigid  heart,  such  as  made  the  holy  Beatitude  to 
be  endued  with  no  common  timidity,  I  will  not  say  punillanimity.  It  aeems  to  me, 
boweyer,  to  be  commonly  found  in  the  Florentine  nature,  that'  timidity  made  his 
HoKnci  ?ery  irresolute. 
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lessness  in  the  observance  of  treaties  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  the  cause  of  all  that  was  wrong,  of  the  protracted  war 
of  Christendom,  and  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Osmen,  who  at 
that  very  time  were  overrunning  Hungary.  "If  I  come  to 
Home,''  said  Frundsbei^,  "  I  will  hang  the  pope.^' 

People  beheld  with  anxiety  the  storm  arise,  cover  the  horizon, 
and  gradually  approach  them.     That  Rome,  so  full,  it  may  be, 
of  crimes,  but  not  less  full  of  noble  efforts,  of  mind,  and  of  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  prolific  in  exquisite  works  of  art,  and 
adorned  with  works  of  that  kind,  such  as  the  world  never  pro- 
duced but  then,  a  kingdom  ennobled  with  the  splendour  of  intel- 
lect and  with  vigorous  endeavours  to  improve,  was  now  threat- 
ened with  destruction.      While  the  imperialists  concentrated 
themselves  in  masses,  the  hosts  of  Italy  flew  like  dust  before 
them ;  the  sole  army  that  remained,  followed  them  at  a  distance. 
The  emperor,  who  had  long  found  it  imposssible  to  pay  his  troops, 
had  it  not  in  his  power,  even  had  he  had  the  will,  to  turn  them 
in  any  other  direction.     The  army  advanced  accordingly,  under 
the  imperial  banners  indeed,  yet  obedient  only  to  its  o\vn  stormy 
impulses.    The  pope  still  hoped,  negotiated,  made  proposals  and 
retracted  them ;  but  he  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  employ 
the  only  means  of  deliverance,  whicli  was  to  propitiate  the  army 
with  the  money  which  it  believed  it  might  venture  to  exact. 
Was  the  enemy  then  to  be  seriously  encountered  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand?     Four  tliousand  men  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  close  the  passes  of  Tuscany ;  yet  this  was  not  once  at- 
tempted.   Rome  might  probably  have  mustered  thirty  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  seen  war; 
these  went  about  with  swords  at  their  sides,  fought  with  one 
another,  and  boasted  mighty  things.     But  to  meet  the  enemy 
who  was  bringing  absolute  destruction  upon  them,  not  above  five 
hundred  men  were  led  out  of  the  city.     The  pope  and  his  forces 
were  beaten  at  the  first  onset.     On  the  6th  of  May  1527,  two 
hours  before  sunset,  the  imperialists  burst  into  Rome.     Old 
Frundsberg  was  no  longer  with  them ;  not  having  met  with  tho 
obedience  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
tumult,  he  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  and  left  behind  sick ; 
Bourbon,  after  having  conducted  the  troops  to  that  point,  fell 
just  as  the  storming  ladders  were  first  planted  against  the  walls. 
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Neither  restrained  by  the  command,  nor  moderated  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  any  leader,  a  blood-thirsty  soldiery,  rendered 
callous  by  long  hardships  and  savago  by  trade,  rushed  through 
the  city.  Never  fell  richer  booty  into  the  hands  of  fiercer 
troops ;  never  was  there  a  longer,  a  more  unintermitted,  or  a 
more  destructive  sack.^  The  splendour  of  Rome  irradiates  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  marks  a  wonderful 
era  in  the  opening  out  of  the  human  mind;  that  day  brought  its 
glories  to  a  close. 

And  thus  did  the  very  pope  who  had  been  bent  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  Italy,  find  himself  besieged,  and,  as  it  were,  impri- 
soned, in  the  castle  of  St.  Angclo.  That  great  battle  may  be 
said  to  have  established  the  preponderance  of  the  Spaniards  be- 
yond recall. 

A  fresh  attack  by  the  French,  though  it  promised  w^ell  at  first, 
completely  misgave  in  the  issue;  they  submitted  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  their  Italian  claims. 

Not  less  important  was  another  occurrence.  Even  previous 
to  the  sack  of  Bome,  on  Bourbon  being  observed  to  proceed  thi- 
ther, the  enemies  of  the  Medici  availed  theoiselves  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  to  banish  anew  the  family  to  which  the 
pope  belonged.  Clement  felt  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
native  city,  almost  more  keenly  than  he  was  affected  by  the  fall 
of  Bome.  People  saw  him  with  amazement,  after  such  bitter 
provocation,  again  ally  himself  with  the  imperialists ;  but  the 
reason  was,  that  he  could  see  no  means  of  re-instating  his  kindred 
and  party  in  Florence,  except  by  the  assistance  of  Spain.  To 
him  the  preponderance  of  the  emperor  seemed  more  tolerable 
than  the  refractoriness  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  worse  it 
fared  with  the  French,  the  more  did  he  attach  himself  to  the 
Spaniards;  and  when  the  former  were  at  last  defeated,  he  cou- 

1  Vettori:  La  uecisione  non/u  moltaf  percKk  rari  H  uecidono  queUi  che  non  ti 
voqliono  difcndere^  ma  lapredafu  ineitimabiU  in  danari  contanti,  di  qime^  d'oro 
e  acargento  hvorato,  di  vestiti,  xarazzi,  paranunii  di  easa^  mercaniie  k'ogni  sorU 
c  di  taglic. — [The  slaughter  was  not  great,  for  they  rarely  slew  those  who  did  not 
defend  themselycs,*  but  the  booty  was  inestimable  in  ready  money,  jewels,  wrought 
gold  and  silrer,  gannents,  tapestry,  houadiold  furniture,  merchandise  of  all  kinds, 
and  ransoms.] 


*  Hw  atofv  espUcft  atetctDeiit  of  th*  IteUm  likloitea,  nakn  H  mrprWiiff  thai  •  Gcraum,  and  •  LntiHraa,  BIm 
onr  Mthor,  ibouU  dmnuMn  a  G«vfnMi-LttllMn«  nmj  m  hUnd-tMn^t  tboiiith  ViUorl  apnady  a^Bt  tlMl  noiwhh- 
Hirtlng  Oie  mcllanMBt  of  tJbm  manMnI  no4  many  wm  lUn,  and  vny  Aw  la  eoM  Mootl.  OooinMi  llib  wtth  tha 
nf  Mmdabaiji  wiiihff  Tnir.  In  Itn  tritr rrf  "rr  n-* ' —  *— t-iI^  iathtvMDllto  tka  mild  laflaaieeor 
InanltaoMhfy.    Bow a|i« an Um baHlo acrUto tnrth to aflM.    Ta. 
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eluded  with  the  latter  his  Barcelona  compact.  Nay,  so  entirely 
did  he  alter  his  policy,  as  now  to  employ  in  subjecting  his  native 
city  anew  to  himself,  the  same  army,  only  recruited  and  re-in- 
forced,  that  had  plundered  Bome  before  his  eyes,  and  that  had 
kept  him  so  long  besieged. 

From  this  time  forward,  Charles  had  more  power  in  Italy 
than  had  belonged  to  any  emperor  for  many  ages.  The  crown 
that  he  had  receiyed  at  Bologna,  had  once  more  acquired  its  full 
significancy.  Milan,  as  well  as  Naples,  gradually  submitted  to 
his  government,  and  over  Tuscany  he  exercised,  during  his 
whole  lifetime,  a  direct  influence  arising  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  having  reinstated  the  Medici  in  Florence ;  the  re- 
maining princes  either  joined  him  or  submitted.  With  the 
combined  powers  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  from  the  straits 
of  Messina  to  the  Alps,  he  held  Italy  in  subjection,  triumphant 
inarms,  and  strong  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  empire. 

Such  was  the  course  of  things  resulting  from  the  war  in  Italy, 
since  which  time  foreign  nations  have  never  ceaeted  to  bear  rule 
in  that  country.  Let  us  now  contemplate  the  development  of 
those  religious  dissensions  which  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  political. 

In  resigning  himself  to  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
power  of  Spain,  the  pope  had  hoped  at  least  to  see  his  authority 
restored  in  Germany  by  means  of  that  mighty  emperor  who  had 
been  represented  to  him  as  eminently  catholic  and  devout.  This 
was  even  included  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Barcelona. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  promote  the  reduction  of  the  Protes- 
tants with  all  his  resources;  and  it  was  an  object  which  he 
seemed  determined  to  efiect.  He  returned  a  very  imfavourable 
answer  to  the  Protestant  ambassadors  who  had  sought  him  out 
in  Italy.  And  on  his  journey  to  Germany  in  1530,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Curia,  and  in  particular  Cardinal  Campeggi,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  go  along  with  him  as  legate,  planned  cer- 
tain bold,  and,  for  our  fatherland,  most  dangerous  projects. 

There  is  still  extent  a  memorial  presented  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror at  the  time  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  which  he  describes 
these.  Truth  requires  me  to  say  something  about  them,  though 
it  be  with  pain  and  reluctance. 

Cardinal  Campeggi  is  not  content  with  lamenting  the  confu- 

I.  M 
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eions  that  prevailed  in  the  church;  ho  specially  marks  political 
consequences,  pointing  to  the  loss  of  rank  which  the  noble  &mi- 
lies  in  the  imperial  cities  had  suffered  from  the  Reformation ;  to 
the  refusal  of  duo  obedience,  alike  to  spiritual  and  even  to  secu- 
lar princes ;  not  only  so,  but  that  people  no  longer  paid  any  re- 
gard to  the  majesty  of  the  emperor.  He  then  suggests  the 
means  by  which  the  evil  might  be  resisted. 

The  secret  of  his  measures  did  not  lie  very  deep.  Nothing 
more  was  required,  he  thought,  than  that  an  alliance  should  be 
formed  between  the  emperor  and  the  right-minded  part  of  the 
princes;  thereupon  they  should  endeavour  to  bring  over  those 
who  were  unfavourable,  by  promises  or  by  threats.  But  what 
should  they  prove  obstinate!  In  that  case  it  was  competent 
"to  extirpate  this  poisonous  weed  with  fire  and  sword.**"^  The 
main  affair  was  to  confiscate  their  property,  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  For 
against  heretics  all  this  was  held  lawful.  In  cases  where  they 
but  once  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mastery  over  them,  holy 
inquisitors  were  to  be  introduced,  who  should  track  out  the  last 
vestige  of  them,  and  proceed  against  them  as  in  Spain  against 
the  Moors.  The  university  of  Wittenberg,  moreover,  was  to 
be  laid  under  the  ban,  and  whoever  should  study  there,  declared 
unworthy  of  imperial  or  papal  favour;  the  books  of  the  heretics 
were  to  be  burnt ;  monks  that  had  deserted  their  monasteries 
were  to  be  sent  back;  no  court  was  to  tolerate  any  man  who  was 
unsound  in  the  faith.  But  first  of  aU  there  must  be  a  vigorous 
execution.  "Even  were  your  Majesty,''  says  the  legate,  "to  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  heads  of  the  party,  you  might  extort  a  largo 
amount  of  money  from  them,  which,  besides,  is  indispensably 
required  for  proceeding  against  the  Turks.'' 

Such  is  the  purport  of  this  proposal;^  these  are  its  fundamen- 

1  Sa  aiami  ve  nefotsero,  ehe  die  non  voqliat  li  quali  chttinatamente  .perseve- 
rcusero  in  (pusta  diaholica  via,  qwiUa  {S.'i/i.)  potrck  mettle  la  mano  cd/erro  et  al 
foeo  et  radicitut  exUrpare  qufsta  mala  venenata  pianta. — [If  any  of  them  will  not 
do  80,  which  Grod  forbid^  thoee  who  shall  obstinately  porserero  in  that  diabolical  way, 
your  majesty  may  proceed  against  with  fire  and  sword,  and  thoroughly  extirpate 
that  venomous  weed.] 

'It  was  not  thought  too  haiardous  to  call  such  a  proposal,  an  Instruction.  In- 
stmetio  data  Ccetari  a  reverend'^  Campcggio  in  dieta  Awfustana  1530. — [In- 
struction presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  most  Rev.  Campegj^io  in  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, 1030.1  I  found  it  in  a  Roman  Libra^,  in  the  handwriting  of  that  period, 
iMTing  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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tal  principles.  How  does  every  word  breathe  oppression,  blood, 
and  plunder!  Who  can  wonder  that  from  an  emperor  who  re- 
signed himself  to  such  guidance,  the  people  of  Germany  looked 
for  the  last  extremities,  and  that  the  protestants  on  those  grounds 
of  self-defence,  which  may  justly  be  conceded  to  them,  began  to 
consult  about  their  common  safety 

Fortunately,  matters  were  not  in  a  state  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  such  an  enterprise  formidable.  The  emperor  was  far  from 
being  powerful  enough  to  execute  it.  Erasmus,  too,  at  that  very 
time  convincingly  exploded  it.  But  even  had  he  possessed  the 
power,  he  could  hardly  have  had  the  will  to  do  it. 

Naturally  he  was  rather  mild,  cautious,  considerate,  and  slow. 
The  more  narrowly  he  looked  into  these  religious  differences, 
the  more  did  they  touch  a  chord  in  his  own  spirit.  The  very 
proclamation  for  holding  a  diet,  seemed  to  intimate  that  it 
was  his  wish  to  hear  different  opinions,  to  ponder  these,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  all  things  to  the  standard  of  one  purely 
Christian  truth;  to  all  violent  designs  he  was  totally  .averse. 

Even  they  who  are  wont  to  suspect  the  purity  of  human  in- 
tentions, cannot  deny  that  it  would  not  have  been  for  Charics'^s 
advantage  to  employ  violent  measures.  Why  should  he,  the 
emperor,  make  himself  the  mere  executor  of  papal  decrees?  Why 
should  ho  put  down  enemies  fur  the  pope,  and  not  only  for  that 
pope,  but  every  future  one,  enemies,  whom  for  the  most  part 
they  must  procure  for  tliemselvcs?  The  friendship  of  the  papal 
government  could  by  no  means  be  sufficiently  reckoned  upon  as 
a  return  for  this. 

Still  more,  there  was  involved  in  the  bearings  of  the  case,  an 
advantage,  at  once  obvious  and  natural,  and  which  he  had  only 
to  seize  in  order  to  secure  a  still  more  unlimited  superiority  than 
he  then  possessed. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  I  presume  not  to  inquire;  it  is 
enough  that  people  were  commonly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  nothing  short  of  the  convening  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  capable  of  composing  such  disorders.  Councils  had 
risen  in  public  estimation  from  the  very  fact  that  the  popes 
showed  a  natural  reluctance  to  them  all;  all  oppositions  from  the 
earliest  times  had  raised  that  call.  In  1530,  Charles  took 
this  into  his  serious  consideration.     He  at  length  promised 
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that  a  ooonoil  should  be  summoned  within  a  short  specified 
time. 

As  the  princes  had  long  desired  nothing  so  much  in  their 
complications  with  the  papal  see,  as  to  have  some  spiritual  re- 
straint laid  upon  it,  Oharles  was  likely  to  find  the  most  strenuous 
allies  in  a  council  convened  under  such  circumstances.  It  was 
with  his  permission  that  it  would  be  brought  together;  under 
his  influence  it  would  be  held,  and  he  would  have  to  give  effect 
to  its  determinations.  These  would  have  to  bear  upon  two  quar- 
ters; they  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  pope  as  well  as  to  his 
opponents;  the  old  idea  of  a  reformation  in  the  head  and  the 
members,  would  now  have  to  be  carried  into  effect;  and  what  a 
preponderating  influence  would  not  all  this  give  to  the  civil 
power,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  emperor  himself! 

This  was  reasonable;  it  was,  if  you  choose,  inevitable;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  his  highest  interest. 

Nothing  more  hazardous,  on  the  contrary,  could  happen  to 
the  pope  and  to  his  court.  I  find  that  upon  the  first  serious 
mention  of  a  council,  the  price  of  all  the  purchaseable  offices  at- 
tached to  the  court  experienced  a  marked  decline.^  People  saw 
into  what  jeopardy  it  threw  the  whole  state  of  things  in  which 
they  then  found  themselves. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Clement  had  personal  considerations 
to  influence  him;  his  not  being  of  legitimate  birth;  his  having 
risen  to  the  highest  dignity  not  by  the  purest  methods ;  his 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  personal  aims  in 
carrying  on  an  expensive  war  against  his  own  country,  at  the 
churches  cost,  were  all  matters  which  would  be  sure  to  be  made 
matters  of  severe  reckoning  with  a  pope,  and  all  filled  him  vrith 
just  alarm.  ^'Already,''''  says  Soriano,  ^'Clement  kept  aloof  as 
fEU*  as  possible  from  the  mention  of  a  council.^^  Although  he 
did  not  directly  reject  the  proposal — ^that  the  honour  of  the 
Boman  see  would  no  longer  permit — yet  he  gave  his  consent 
with  manifest  reluctance. 


^  LeiUra  anomma  aWarcweseovo  PimpineUo  (LeUert  di  principi.  III.  5):  OK 
^ficii  tolo  eon  la/ama  del  eoncUio  iono  inviliti  tanio  che  non  $e  ne  irovano  danari. 
"--TAnonymoiis  letter  to  Archbidiop  PimpineUo  (Letters  of  Princes,  III.  5):^  The 
(nkon,  MMely  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  rumour  of  a  council,  are  so  much  depreciat4Ml, 
that  nobody  will  purchase  than.]  I  see  that  PaUayicini  also  quotes  this  ktter.  III. 
7, 1 ;  I  know  not  idiat  has  kd  him  to  ascribe  it  to  Sanga. 
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He  sabmitted,  it  is  true;  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea, 
but  at  the  same  time  enlarged  in  the  strongest  manner  on  the 
objections  that  might  be  alleged  against  it,  exposing,  in  the 
lireliest  colours,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  inseparable  from 
a  council,  and  urging  tliat  the  consequences  were  more  than 
doubtful/  Then  he  would  interpose  conditions,  such  as  that  all 
other  princes  must  co-operate,  and  that  the  Protestants  must 
first  be  effectually  put  down ;  conditions  perfectly  harmonizing, 
no  doubt,  with  the  system  of  papal  doctrine,  but  which,  as  mat- 
ters now  stood,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  fulfil.  How  then 
could  he  be  expected,  in  sober  earnest,  as  well  as  apparently,  and 
by  external  demonstration,  to  take  measures  for  keeping  the 
term  fixed  by  the  emperor  ?  Charles  had  often  reproached  him 
for  his  delays,  and  insisted  that  to  them  must  be  imputed  all 
farther  evils  tliat  might  ensue.  The  truth  is,  that  he  still 
entertained  hopes  of  escaping  from  the  necessity  that  brooded 
over  him. 

But  it  would  not  let  him  go.  When,  in  1533,  Charles  again 
visited  Italy,  with  his  mind  still  fully  occupied  with  what  he 
had  seen  and  projected  in  Germany,  he  urged  byword  of  mouth — 
for  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  pope  at  Bologna — and  with 
redoubled  energy,  that  the  council  he  had  so  often  demanded 
should  be  summoned.  There  was  now  a  direct  confliction  of 
opinion;  the  pope  insisted  on  abiding  by  his  conditions;  the 
emperor  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
fulfil  them.  They  could  come  to  no  agreement.  In  the  docu- 
ments which  were  sent  forth  on  these  matters,  there  may  even 
be  perceived  a  certain  variation,  the  pope  attaching  himself  to 
the  emperor^s  opinion  more  in  one  than  in  others.^     Be  that  as 

1  For  example,  aU*  imperatcre,  di  man  propria  di  Clemenle.  Lettere  di  prin- 
dpi,  II.  197.  Al  eantrario  nessun  (rimedtoj  ^  piUk  perieoloso  e  perpartorir  maa- 
giori  mali  (del  eoncilio)  quando  non  concorrono  le  debite  drccnttasixe. — [To  the 
emperor,  in  Clement's  own  handwriting.  Letters  of  Princes,  II.  197.  On  the 
contrary,  none  (no  remedy)  is  more  perUous  and  likely  to  cause  greater  eyils  (than 
a  council)  when  the  concurrence  of  the  requisite  circumstances  are  wanting.] 

t  Good  information  taken  from  the  archiros  in  the  Vatican,  with  respect  to  the 
negotiations  at  BoIm^,  will  be  found  in  one  of  PaHavioini's  best  chapters,  Ub.  III. 
cap.  XII.  He  touches  upon  this  variation,  and  says  that  it  rested  on  express  dis- 
cussion. We  find,  in  fact,  in  the  addresses  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  of 
Society  in  Rainaldus,  XX.  653,  Hortleder  I.  XV.  the  condition  of  a  general  parti- 
cipation, retracted :  the  pope  engages  to  report  the  result  of  his  endeavours;  m  the 
points  which  were  proposed  to  the  protestants,  it  runs  thus,  expressly  against  arti- 
cle 7;  quod  nfor$an  aliqui  prineipe$  veUtU  tarn  pU>  negotio  deeste,  mMhmimu 
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it  may,  he  had  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  proclamation.  But  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  delude  himself,  he  could  not  venture  to  doubt 
that  on  the  return  of  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  to  Spain,  the 
matter  could  never  be  set  at  rest  for  him  by  any  mere  words; 
that  the  danger  which  he  dreaded,  and  in  which  a  council,  called 
in  such  circumstances,  must  in  fsMt  involve  the  Boman  see, 
would  burst  forth  upon  him. 

It  was  a  position,  indeed,  in  which  a  person  in  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  whatsoever  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
hurrying  into  a  rash  decision,  in  his  eagerness  to  save  himself. 
Such  already  was  the  emperor's  political  preponderance.  Even 
had  the  pope  resigned  himself  thus  far,  still  he  must  often  have 
felt  the  pass  to  which  he  had  been  brought.  He  was  profoundly 
chained  at  Charles  V.  having  settled  the  old  contentions  of 
the  church,  with  Ferrara,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Apparently 
indifferent  on  that  subject,  he  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint 
among  his  friends.  But  how  much  more  poignant  must  have 
been  the  pain  ho  felt,  when  the  very  prince  from  whom  people 
had  been  looking  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  Protestantism, 
instead  of  that,  only  made  the  deviations  from  the  church'^s  doc- 
trines that  had  broken  out,  a  means  of  raising  himself  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preponderance,  such  as  had  ceased  to  be  known  for 
centuries,  and  even  jeoparded  the  religious  authority  of  the 
Romish  see !  Was  it  possible  that  Clement  should  live  to  find 
himself  placed  altogether  and  exclusively  in  his  hands,  and 
absolutely  abandoned  to  his  discretion! 

Before  leaving  Bologna,  he  resolved  upon  the  course  he  should 
follow.  Francis  I.  had  already  more  than  once  proposed  to  the 
pope  an  alliance  and  family  connection.  This  Clement  had 
always  declined.  The  desperate  circumstances  in  which  he  now 
saw  himself,  led  him  to  embrace  it.  We  are  expressly  assured 
that  the  sole  ground  of  his  again  listening  to  the  king  of  Franco, 
was  the  demand  made  on  him  to  call  a  council.' 

nunmut  Z>  w  procedet  cum  $aniori  parte  eonsewUcnie. — ^at  though  some,  pcr- 
hftpt,  of  the  prinoee  may  choose  to  ahstain  from  an^  share  m  so  pious  a  business, 
nerertbeleaB  our  supreme  Lord  will  proceed  with  the  consent  of  the  sounder  part.] 
Yet  it  appears  as  if  this  were  the  dirorence  which  Pallayicini  had  in  view,  although 
he  mentions  yet  another  yariation. 

>  Soriano  Relatione  1535.     H  papa  andd  a  Bologna  conJtra  iua  voglia  e  quasi 
tfoTMaiOt  come  di  hwm  logo  ho  inUao,  e  fu  as$ai  di  do  evidente  segno  che  S.  S* 
^  "'   '      '  cento  in  tale  viaggioil^pialepctea/ar  in  seidi,  Considerando  dun- 
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What  this  pope,  for  purely  political  reasons,  would  probably 
never  again  have  attempted,  namely,  the  restoring  of  the  equi- 
poise of  the  two  great  powers,  and  treating  both  with  equal 
favour,  he  resolved  upon  in  consideration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
dangers  vnth  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Shortly  after  this,  Clement  held  a  conference  with  Francis  I. 
It  took  place  at  Marseilles,  and  ended  in  the  moat  intimate 
alliance.  Just  as  the  pope  at  a  former  period,  amid  the  critical 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Florentines,  confirmed  his  friendly 
relations  vrith  the  emperor,  by  the  betrothal  of  the  natural  daugh« 
ter  of  the  latter  with  one  of  his  own  nephews,  the  bond  which  he 
contracted  with  Francis  I.  amid  the  perils  of  the  church,  was 
sealed  by  the  marriage  of  his  young  niece,  Catherine  Medici, 
with  the  king's  second  son.  At  the  former  of  these  periods  he 
dreaded  the  French  and  their  indirect  influence  on  Florence, 
but  now  it  was  the  emperor,  and  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  calling  of  a  council,  that  inspired  him  with  alarm. 

Now,  too,  he  no  longer  took  any  pains  to  conceal  his  object. 
We  have  a  letter  of  his  to  Ferdinand  I.  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  oflect  a  general  partici- 
pation by  all  Christian  princes  in  the  projected  council.  King 
Francis  I.,  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  thought  that  to  be  an  unfa- 
vourable time  for  such  a  meetins]:,  and  had  therefore  declined  to 
enter  into  the  matter ;  he,  the  pope,  entertained  hopes,  neverthe- 
less, of  seeing  a  favourable  concord  arise  among  Christian  prin- 
ces at  some  other  time.^  I  know  not  how  any  man  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  what  were  Clemenfs  objects.  In  his  last  communi- 
cation to  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany,  he  had  repeated  the 
condition  that  a  general  participation  must  be  brought  about, 

qite  Clemente  questi  tali  cast  suoi  e  per  dire  cotl  la  tervitii  nella  quale  egli  si  tro- 
vava  per  la  materia  del  concilio,  la  quale  Cesare  nan  kuciava  di  ttimolare,  comin' 
do  a  rendergi  piu  facile  al  chriitianissimo.  E  ouivi  si  traUd  Vandata  di  MarsiUa 
et  insieme  la  prattca  del  mairimonio,  essendo  gidi  la  nipote  nobile  et  habile. — [The 
pope  went  to  Bologna  against  his  will,  and  as  if  forced  to  it,  as  I  have  under- 
stood from  a  good  quarter,  and  there  was  clear  enough  proof  of  this  in  his  Holiness 
having  consumed  an  hundred  days  in  a  journey  whicn  might  have  been  done  in  six. 
Clement,  then,  considering  this  condition  of  \m  a&irs,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  bon- 
dage in  which  he  found  himself  with  respect  to  the  council,  which  the  emperor  never 
ceased  to  urge,  began  to  make  himself  more  easily  dealt  with  by  the  most  Christian 
(king  of  France).  And  thereafter  there  was  a  negotiation  about  the  going  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  also  about  a  matrimonial  project,  the  niece  being  now  both  noble  and 
clever.]  The  pope  had  previously  made  her  age  and  ancestry  a  pretext  for  evading 
the  proposal. 

1  20  March,  1534.     Pallavieini,  III.  XVI.  3. 
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and  his  now  declaring  that  he  had  found  this  impossible,  implies 
an  explicit  refosal  to  give  effect  to  his  proclamation/  In  his 
alliance  with  France,  he  found  at  once  the  courage  required  for 
such  a  step,  and  the  pretext  for  adopting  it.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  a  general  council  would  ever  have  met  as  long  as  he 
was  pope. 

Nor  was  this  the  sole  result  of  that  alliance.  There  presently 
presented  itself  another  which  had  not  been  looked  for,  and  was 
of  the  utmost  moment,  especially  to  us  Germans. 

Very  remarkable  likewise  were  the  combinations  that  arose 
m)m  the  double  entanglement  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  inter- 
ests. Francis  I.  was  at  this  time  on  the  best  understanding 
with  the  Protestants;  and  now  by  likewise  allying  himself  so 
closely  with  the  pope,  he  so  far  threw  Protestants  and  pope  into 
the  same  system. 

And  here  we  perceive  what  constituted  the  political  strength 
of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Protestants.  The  emperor  could 
not  contemplate  so  directly  subjecting  them  anew  to  the  pope; 
he  much  rather  availed  himself  of  their  movements  to  keep  the 
pope  in  check.  It  gradually  appeared  that  the  pope,  too,  had 
no  wish  to  see  them  subjected  either  to  the  favour  or  disfavour 
of  the  emperor.  Even  Clement  VII\s  alliance  with  them  was 
not  a  thing  of  which  he  was  so  quite  unaware;  he  hoped  to 
take  advantage  of  their  opposition  to  the  emperor,  in  order  that 
he  might  again  keep  the  latter'^s  hands  fully  occupied.^ 

It  was  even  then  remarked,  that  the  king  of  France  had  led 
the  pope  to  believe  that  he  held  the  chief  Protestant  princes 
dependent  on  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  would 
bring  them  formally  to  repudiate  the  council.  But  unless  we  are 
very  much  mistaken,  these  alliances  went  still  further.  Shortly 
after  his  interview  with  the  pope,  Francis  I.  had  another  with  the 

1  Soriano.  La  Ser^  V^  dunqus  in  materia  del  coneilio  pub  aser  eertUsitna 
cha  dal  canto  di  ClemenU  fu  fuggita  con  tuUi  U  mezsti  e  con  tutte  le  vie. — [Your 
Serene  highness  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  council,  may  rest  assured  that  on 
Clement's  side  it  was  avoided  by  every  means  and  in  every  way.] 

*Smi:  mstoria  del  coneilio  Trideniino, lib.  I. p.  M.  iSoriano  confirms  not  aU 
bat  an  important  part  of  what  Sarpi  has  stated.  That  ambassador  says :  avendo 
j[aUo  ertdere  a  CUmente  eke  da  S.  M.  CA"-  dipendessero  guelli  S^  principal- 
iuimi  e  eapi  dellafaUione  luterana,  ri  che  almeno  rifuggisee  U  coneilio. — [Having 
led  Clement  to  believe  that  those  principal  brds  and  heads  of  the  Lutheran  Action 
depended  on  his  most  Christian  majesty,  provided  at  least  that  they  avoided  the 
oouncU  J  I  have  not  ventured  on  asserting  more  than  thiF. 
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landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse.  They  combined  to  restore  the  duke  of 
Wtirtemberg,  at  that  time  overpowered  by  the  house  of  Austria 
Francis  I.  agreed  to  assist  with  money.  Thereupon  the  land- 
grave carried  this  project  into  operation  in  a  short  ciynpaign, 
and  with  overwhelming  energy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  hereditary  territories  of  the  house  of 
Austria,^  and  it  was  generally  conjectured  that  the  king  wanted 
Milan  to  be  once  more  attacked  from  the  side  of  Germany .^  A 
yet  further  view  is  disclosed  to  us  by  Marino  Justinian,  at  that 
time  Venetian  ambassador  in  France.  He  directly  assures  us 
that  this  German  movement  was  determined  upon  by  Clement 
and  Francis  at  Marseilles :  to  this  he  adds,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  plan  of  operations  that  these  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  approach  Italy;  and  that  the  pope  would  have 
secretly  co-operated  in  bringing  them  there.^  It  were  somewhat 
rash  to  regard  this  assertion,  however  confidently  expressed,  as  a 
positive  fact;  further  evidence  is  required.  But  supposing  that 
we  reject  it,  there  unquestionably  remains  a  very  remarkable 

1  In  the  instructions  to  his  ambassador  to  France,  August,  1532,  (See  Rommel 
Urkundenbuch  61),  he  excuses  himself  "for  not  having  pressed  on  to  attack  the 
king  in  his  patrimonial  domains." 

s  Jovius  Jlistoriae  sui  t<?rai)oris,  lib.  XXXII.  p.  120  ;  Paruta  Storia  V^nez.  p.  389. 

3  "Relatione  del  clarissimo  M.  Marino  Giustinian  el  K'  vcnuto  d'ambasciator  al 
christianissimo  re  di  Francia  del  looo.  (Archivio  Vonez.)  Francesco  fcce  I'abboc- 
caracnto  di  Marsilia  con  Cleniente,  nel  qual  vedendo  loro  che  Cesaro  stava  fcrmo, 
conchiuscro  U  raovimento  delle  amii  in  Gemiania  sotto  pretesto  di  voler  mctt^r  il 
duca  di  Virtenberg  in  casa ;  nel  quale  sc  Iddio  non  avesse  posto  la  mano  con  il  mezzo 
di  Cesare,  il  quale  all*  improviso  e  Con  gran  prestezza  senza  saputa  del  X"*®  con  la 
restitution  del  ducato  di  Virtenberg  fece  la  pace,  tutto  quelle  gente  venivano  in  Italia 
sotto  il  favor  secreto  di  Clcraente.  * — [Francis  had  the  jxirsonal  interview  with  Cle- 
ment at  Marseilles,  in  which,  as  they  saw  that  the  emiKjror  stood  firm,  thet  dbtsr- 
MiNBO  UPON  THB  MOVEMENT  OP  ARMS  IN  ITALY ;  whcreupou  had  uot  God  secondod  the 
measures  of  the  emperor,  who  suddenly,  and  with  great  despatch,  made  peace  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  most  Christian  (king)  and  with  the  restitution  of  the 
dukedom  of  Wurtemberg,  all  these  troops  would  have  entered  Italy  under  the  secret 
favour  of  Clement.]  Still  more  explicit  information,  I  suspect,  will  one  day  be 
found  on  this  point.  Soriano  contains  the  following:  "Di  tutti  H  dcsiderii  (del  re) 
8*accommod6  Clemente  con  parole  tali  che  lo  faoevano  credere,  S.  S.  esser  disposta  in 
tutto  alle  sue  voglie,  senza  pero  far  pronsionc  alcuna  in  scrittura." — [To  all  the 
wishes  (of  the  king)  Clement  agreed  in  such  expressions  as  made  him  believe  that 
his  Holiness  was  disposed  to  oblige  him  in  every  way,  without  making  any  provuiion 
to  that  efiect  in  writing.]  There  is  no  denying  that  an  Italian  enterprise  was  the 
subject  in  question.  The  pope  maintained  that  he  had  declined  it,  nan  avere  hisogno 
di  moto  in  Malta; — [had  no  need  of  a  movement  in  Italy.]  The  king  had  told  him 
he  should  remain  quiet ;  eon  le  mani  acccrU  nelle  maniche, — [with  his  hands  drawn 
up  in  sleeves.]  Probably  the  French  asserted  what  the  Italians  denied,  so  that  the 
ambassador  in  France  is  more  positive  than  the  ambassador  in  Rome.  But  we  can 
see  how  little  a  movement  in  Germany  was  excluded  in  the  pope's  saying,  that  he 
could  not  brook  one  in  Italy. 

I.  N 
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phenomenon  for  our  contemplation.  Who  could  have  imagined 
such  a  thing!  At  a  time  when  the  pope  and  Protestants  were 
at  irreconcilable  enmity,  and  engaged  in  a  spiritual  warfare  with 
each  other,  which  filled  the  world  with  dissension,  they  were  on 
the  other  hand  united  by  the  same  political  interests. 

But  if,  at  an  earlier  period,  nothing  in  the  complication  of 
Italian  affairs  proved  so  hurtful  to  the  pope  as  the  ambiguous, 
and  all  too  subtile  policy  which  he  pursued,  these  later  proceed- 
ings bore  for  him  still  more  bitter  fruits  on  the  spiritual  terri- 
tory. 

Threatened  in  his  hereditary  provinces,  Ferdinand  hastened 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Kadan,  in  which  he  relinquished  Wur- 
temberg,  and  even  formed  a  close  allianco  with  the  landgrave. 
Those  were  Philip  of  Hesse'^s  happiest  days.  The  vigour  with 
which  he  aided  a  German  prince  who  had  been  expelled  from 
his  states  in  the  recovery  of  his  lawful  rights,  raised  him  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  empire.  But, 
besides  this,  he  had  achieved  by  force  of  arms  another  import- 
ant result.  That  peace  likewise  comprehended  a  decision  of 
deep  importance  in  the  religious  contentions  which  then  pro- 
vailed.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  instructed  to 
admit  no  further  prosecutions  respecting  confiscated  church 
property 

I  know  not  if  any  other  single  occurrence  ever  contributed 
so  much  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Protestant  name  in  Ger- 
many as  this  Hessian  enterprise.  In  that  injunction  to  the 
supreme  court,  there  was  involved  a  judicial  security  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  new  party.  Nor  were  its  results  long  in 
making  their  appearance.  The  peace  of  Kadan  may,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  considered  as  marking  the  second  epoch  in  the  rise  of  a 
Protestant  power  in  Germany.  After  having  slackened  its  pro- 
gress for  a  time,  it  began  anew  to  extend  itself  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner.  Wiirtemberg,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of, 
was  straightway  reformed.  The  German  provinces  of  Denmark, 
Pomerania,  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  the  second  line  of 
Saxony,  one  line  of  Brunswick,  and  Pfaltz  followed  shortly  after. 
Within  a  few  years  the  Beformation  of  the  church  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Lower,  and  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  Upper 
Germany.   Pope  Clement  was  in  the  secret  of  an  enterprise  which 
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tended  to  this  result,  and  immensely  promoted  the  secession  that 
had  commenced, — ^nay,  he  perhaps  approved  of  that  enterprise. 
The  popedom  was  in  a  false  and  untenable  position  throughout. 
Its  secular  tendencies  had  brought  upon  it  a  decline,  from  which 
there  had  arisen  innumerable  opponents  and  deserters;  but  the 
continuance  of  the  same  symptoms,  the  still  further  complication 
of  spiritual  and  secular  interests,  completed  its  downfall. 

The  schism  of  England  may  in  reality  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  Henry  VIII.  with  all  his  de- 
clared hostility  to  Luther,  and  intimately,  too,  as  he  was  united 
with  the  Roman  see,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  first  difference,  in 
matters  purely  political,  as  early  as  the  year  1525,  threatened 
the  Roman  see  with  ecclesiastical  innovations/  At  that  time, 
it  is  true,  all  differences  came  to  be  composed ;  the  king  made 
common  cause  with  the  pope  against  the  emperor;  when  Cle- 
ment, shut  up  in  his  castle,  was  abandoned  by  all  men,  Henry 
VIII.  found  means  to  send  him  support;  wherefore  Clement 
was  probably  inclined  to  show  more  personal  favour  to  Henry 
than  to  any  other  prince  whatever.^  Since  that,  however,  the 
affair  of  the  king'*s  divorce  had  come  in  the  way.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  even  in  1528  the  pope,  without  having  actually  pro- 
mised a  favourable  issue,  yet  held  out  that  it  was  possible,  "  as 
soon  as  the  Germans  and  Spanish  should  be  driven  out  of 
Italy .'''*^  We  know  that  the  very  reverse  took  place.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  imperialists  firmly  established  themselves ; 
we  have  seen  into  how  close  an  alliance  Clement  entered  with 
them;  under  such  altered  circumstances,  he  could  not  accomplish 
a  hope,  which,  moreover,  he  had  only  suggested  in  a  cursory 
way.*     Hardly  was  the  peace  of  Barcelona  concluded,  when  he 

^  Wolaey  liad  written  in  a  threatening  way,  che  ogni  provtneia  dovenUardL 
Lutherana  ; — [that  lUl  the  proYinoes  will  berome  liUtheran]  an  expreuion  which  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  first  movement  in  the  English  ciril  goyemment's  secession 
from  Rome.     {S.  Oiberto  a  t  nurUii  d* InghxUerra :  LeUere  at  prineipi,  I.  p.  147.) 

*  Contarini,  Relatione  di  1530,  expressly  asserts  this.  Soriano  too  in  1533, 
says :  Anglia  S.  Santitd  ama  ct  era  coniunetissimo  prima. — [His  holiness  loves 
England  and  was  most  closely  allied  to  it  first.]  The  long's  pmpose  of  a  separation 
he  declares  at  once  to  be  a  pazzia — [piece  of  folly.] 

*  From  the  despatches  of  Doctor  Knight  of  Onrieto,  1st  and  9th  January,  1528 : 
Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VTII.  p.  218. 

4  The  whole  state  of  matters  may  be  seen  from  the  following  mrtraet  firom  a 
letter  of  the  papal  secretary  Sanga  Campeggi,  Viteri>o  2nd  Sept.  1888,  at  the 
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advocated  the  cause  to  Borne.  The  lady  from  whom  Henry 
wished  to  be  separated,  was  the  emperor^s  aunt;  the  marriage 
had  received  the  express  approval  of  a  former  pope;  and  as  soon 
as  the  case  was  once  brought  into  the  ordinary  course  of  a  pro- 
cess before  the  law  courts  of  the  Curia,  especially  under  the 
ever-increasing  influence  of  the  imperialists,  who  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt  as  to  how  it  would  be  determined!  Hereupon 
Henry  entered  at  once  on  the  course  which  he  had  already,  on 
a  former  occasion,  contemplated.  In  the  main,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, he  was  and  continued  to  be  unquestionably  Roman  Catholic; 
but  this  afi*air,  which  in  Rome  had  been  so  manifestly  mingled 
with  political  ends,  called  forth  in  him  an  even  keener  opposi- 
tion to  the  secular  authority  of  the  popedom.  Every  step  taken 
in  Rome  to  his  disadvantage  he  retaliated  with  some  measure 
against  the  Curia;  and  ever  more  and  more  formally  renounced 
his  dependence  on  it.  When  finally,  in  1534,  that  court 
allowed  its  definitive  sentence  to  go  forth,  he  no  longer  hesitated 
in  proclaiming  the  absolute  separation  of  hie  kingdom  from  the 
pope.  So  weak  already  were  the  bonds  that  connected  the 
Roman  see  with  the  various  national  churches,  that  it  needed 
nothing  more  than  the  resolution  of  a  prince  to  set  his  kingdom 
loose  from  their  restraint. 

Such  were  the  events  that  marked  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Clement  VII.  He  felt  them  the  more  bitterly  in  as  much  as 
he  was  not  quite  blameless  with  respect  to  them,  and  his  mis- 
fortunes stood  connected,  to  an  afflictive  degree,  with  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  Day  after  day,  too,  the  course  of  affairs  became 
more  and  more  threatening.     Francis  I.  was  already  preparing 

moment  that  the  Neapolitan  enterprise  had  misgiven  (a  result  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  letter)  and  when  Gampeggi  was  about  to  proceed  to  England.  **  Come  Tostra 
Sign.  Rev™  sa,  tenendosi  N.  Signoro  obligatissimo  come  fa  a  quel  Seren"*  re, 

»    _j i_      J    11  1  M       »  :t       »  •  _1*      __     1  «  -  --  - 


nuova  rottura,  la  quale  leveria  in  perpetuo  ogni  speranxa  di  paee :  dtre  che  al 
oertometteria  S.  S*  a  fuooo  et  a  totale  eccidio  tutto  il  suo  stato."  {LetUre  di  diverti 
autoritVenetia,  1056,  p.  39.)— [As  your  most  Rev.  Lordship  knows,  our  Lord  hold- 
ing himself  most  obli^  as  he  does,  to  that  most  serene  king,  there  is  nothing  so 
mat  that  he  does  not  desire  to  oblige  him  in ;  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  his 
Beatitude,  seeing  the  emperor  victorious,  and  hoping  in  that  victory  not  to  find  him 
averse  to  peace, — should  not  precipiUte  himself  into  giving  the  emperor  occasion 
for  a  new  rupture,  which  would  ferment  for  ever,  without  any  hope  of  peace,  besides 
that  it  woula  assuredly  ruin  his  Holiness,  and  lead  to  .the  total  destmction  of  hia 
whole  state.    (Letters  of  yarious  authors,  Venice,  1660,  p.  30.) 
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for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Italy,  maintaining  that  although  he  had 
no  written,  jet  he  had  had  a  verbal  approval  of  his  doing  so  from 
the  pope.  The  emperor  would  no  longer  allow  himself  to  be 
put  off  with  evasions,  and  insisted  more  and  more  peremptorily 
on  the  calling  of  a  council.  To  these  causes  of  disquiet  were 
added  faunily  dissensions;  after  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to 
bring  Florence  to  subjection,  the  pope  was  doomed  to  see  his 
two  nephews  enter  into  fierce  hostilities  with  each  other,  about 
the  supreme  government  of  that  city;  his  painful  reflections  on 
that  subject — dread  of  approaching  evils — pain  and  secret 
anguish,  says  Soriano,  brought  him  to  the  grave.^ 

We  spoke  of  Leo  as  fortunate;  Clement  was  possibly  a  better 
man,  certainly  more  faultless,  more  active,  and,  in  details, 
more  acute ;  yet  in  all  that  he  did,  or  suffered  to  be  done,  he  was 
unfortunate.  He  may  well  be  considered  the  most  woe-bestricken 
pope  of  all  that  ever  occupied  the  Roman  see.  He  met  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  hostile  forces,  with  which  he  was  on  all 
sides  beset,  with  a  wavering  policy,  ever  dependent  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  moment,  and  which  at  last  completed  his  ruin.  The 
attempt  at  forming  an  independent  secular  power,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  most  distinguished  predecessors, 
he  was  doomed  to  see  followed  by  the  most  opposite  results, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  persons  from  whoso  control  he  wished  to 
rescue  Italy,  established  their  dominion  over  that  country  for  ever. 
The  grand  secession  of  the  Protestants  developed  itself  without 
interruption  before  his  eyes;  whatever  means  he  might  employ 
to  arrest  it,  served  all  to  promote  its  extension.  He  left  the 
see  of  Rome  irrecoverably  sunk  in  reputation,  and  shorn  alike 
of  spiritual  and  secular  authority.  That  northern  Germany, 
which  was  of  so  much  consequence  of  old  to  the  popedom,  to 


1  Somno.  *'  L'imperatore  non  ceflsava  di  sollecitar  il  concilio. — S.  M.  Christ™* 
dimandd  che  da  S.  S*  11  fuasino  osseirate  le  promesBe  eesendo  le  oonditioni  poste 
fra  kro.  Percio  S.  S*  si  poee  a  zrandiasimo  peiudero  e  fu  questo  dolore  et  ananno 
die  lo  oondusM  alia  morte.  11  dolor  fu  aocresciuto  dalle  pazde  del  cardinal  de 
Medici,  il  quale  allora  piu  che  mai  intendeva  a  rinuntiare  il  capello  per  la  con' 
currenca  alle  cose  di  Fiorenza." — [The  emperor  used  not  to  solicit  the  calling  of  a 
council :  his  most  Christian  majesty  urged  the  observance  by  his  Holiness  of  the 
promises,  these  being  the  conditions  settled  between  them.  This  threw  his  Holiness 
mto  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  this  grief  and  anxiety  brought  him  to  his  grave. 
His  a£Biiction  was  increased  by  the  folly  of  the  cardinal  de  Bffedici,  who  then  more 
than  ever  meant  to  make  concessions,  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  as  respected  the 
of  Florence.] 
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whose  conyersion  aforetime  the  power  of  the  popes  in  the  West 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  foundation, — ^whose  insurrection 
against  Henry  IV.  had  been  so  eminently  serviceable  to  them 
in  completing  the  fabric  of  the  hierarchy, — even  it  had  revolted. 
Our  fatherland  has  the  immortal  merit  of  having  restored  Ohris- 
tiauity  to  a  purer  condition  than  it  had  ever  presented  since 
the  first  centuries,  and  of  having  again  brought  the  true  religion 
into  view.  With  these  weapons  it  was  invincibly  armed.  Its 
convictions  found  their  way  among  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
Scandinavia  had  already  embraced  them.  Though  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  king,  yet  under  shelter  of  measures  which  he 
had  adopted,  they  became  extensively  difiused  in  England. 
In  Switzerland,  under  a  few  modifications,  they  won  for  them- 
selves an  existence  that  placed  them  safe  beyond  the  reach  of 
assault.  They  penetrated  into  France.  In  Italy,  nay  even  in 
Spain,  we  can  find  traces  of  their  presence,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Clement.  These  waves  rolled  onward  and  onward.  In 
these  opinions  there  was  an  inherent  vigour  which  convinced 
the  judgments  and  carried  away  the  feelings  of  all  men.  The 
confliction  of  spiritual  and  secular  interests  into  which  the  pope- 
dom had  thrown  itself,  seemed  directly  fitted  to  secure  their 
complete  predominance. 


BOOK    SECOND. 


BEGINNINGS  OP  A  REGENERATION  OF  CATHOLICISM. 


Public  opinion  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  exercising  an  in- 
fluence in  the  world ;  in  all  ages  of  modern  Europe  it  has  formed 
an  important  element  of  social  life.  Who  can  tell  whence  it 
comes,  or  how  it  fashions  itself !  We  may  regard  it  as  the 
purest  product  of  our  social  existence,  as  the  most  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  internal  movements  and  gyrations  of  general  life. 
The  sources  from  which  it  springs  and  from  which  it  is  fed,  are 
alike  remote  from  observation;  without  needing  many  argu- 
ments, by  the  simple  force  of  spontaneous  convictions,  it  obtains 
the  mastery  over  men'^s  minds.  But  in  external  features  alone 
is  it  in  harmony  with  itself:  in  countless  circles  of  larger  and 
smaller  extent,  in  ways  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  produced  anew  and 
undergoes  the  most  manifold  modifications.  Inasmuch  then  as 
there  are  ever  new  observations  and  fresh  experiences  flowing  in 
upon  it;  inasmuch  as  there  are  ever  to  be  found  independent 
minds  which,  although  not  themselves  beyond  its  influence,  yet 
not  being  so  directly  swept  along  in  the  general  current,  power- 
fully re-act  upon  it,  it  may  so  be  found  undergoing  perpetual 
metamorphoses :  fleeting,  multiform;  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less  in  unison  with  truth;  rather  a  tendency  of  the  moment  than 
a  settled  doctrine.  It  often  merely  accompanies  the  occurrence 
which  it  brings  along  with  it, — fashions  and  developes  itself 
therein:  but  occasionally,  should  it  be  thwarted  by  some  partial 
will  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  overmaster,  it  swells  into  a  spirit 
of  violent  demand.  We  must  admit  that  it  has  generally  a 
right  perception  of  defects  and  disorders;  but  thereafter,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  is  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  any  pure  and 
settled  conviction  of  the  remedies  to  be  devised  and  carried  iiito 
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effect.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  it  so  often  suddenly 
veers  round  to  its  very  opposite.  It  founded  the  popedom;  it 
contributed,  also,  to  its  dissolution.  In  the  times  we  are  con- 
sidering, it  was  once  quite  profane;  it  became  thoroughly  spi- 
ritual. We  have  remarked  how  tlirough  the  whole  of  Europe 
it  leaned  to  Protestantism;  so  shall  we  perceive  how  it  likewise 
assumed  another  colour  throughout  a  great  part  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  see  in  what  manner,  first  of  all,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestants  made  progress  in  Italy. 

AICALOOISS  OF  PBOTESTAHTISII  IN  ITALT. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  literary  unions  have  exercised 
an  incalculable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  centre  round  which  they  move  is  sometimes  a 
prince,  sometimes  a  person  of  distinguished  learning,  sometunes 
any  private  individual  of  literary  taste  and  suitable  character; 
sometimes,  too,  they  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  free  equal  com- 
panionship. They  are  generally  valuable  much  in  proportion 
as  they  spring,  fresh  and  unfettered  by  forms,  from  the  immediate 
wants  that  have  suggested  them.  It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  follow 
their  traces. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment in  Germany,  there  appeared  in  Italy  literary  associations 
which  assumed  a  religious  complexion. 

At  the  very  time  when,  under  Leo  X.,  it  became  fashionable 
to  question  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  scoff  at  them,  we 
find  a  re-action  against  this  spirit  arise  in  men  of  talent,  who 
possessed  the  accomplishments  of  that  age  without  having 
allowed  these  entirely  to  engross  them.  These  naturally  formed 
an  union  among  themselves.  The  mind  of  man  requires  the 
accord  of  other  minds;  at  least  it  ever  loves  to  find  it;  but  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  religious  convictions,  for  these  have 
their  root  in  the  profoundest  sympathy. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Leo  we  find  mention  made  of  an 
oratory  of  divine  love,  established  for  their  mutual  edification, 
by  some  distinguished  men  in  Borne.  The  members  met  for 
public  worship,  preaching  and  spiritual  exercises,  in  Trastevore, 
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in  ihe  church  of  St.  Silyester  and  Dorothea,  not  fieu*  from  the 
spot  where  the  apostle  Peter  was  believed  to  have  liyed,  and  to 
hare  condacted  the  devotions  of  the  first  Christian  congrega- 
tions. They  amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Gontarini, 
Sadolet,  Giberto,  GarafFa,  who  were  all  afterwards  cardinals, 
Oaetano  of  Thiene,  who  has  since  been  canonized  as  a  saint, 
Lippomano,  an  able  writer  of  great  note  and  industry,  and  some 
other  celebrated  persons  were  among  the  number.  Julian 
Bathi,  priest  of  the  church,  served  as  the  central  point  of  their 
union.^ 

It  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
place  in  which  they  held  their  meetings,  that  the  direction 
taken  by  these  men  ran  counter  to  Protestantism ;  far  from  that, 
they  might  rather  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  of 
the  same  mind — in  the  design,  namely,  of  counteracting  the 
general  degeneracy  of  the  church  by  a  renovation  of  doctrine  and 
faith,  being  the  same  from  which  Lutlier  and  Melanchthon 
had  started.  They  consisted  of  men  who  at  a  later  period 
developed  very  different  views,  but  at  that  time  they  coincided 
in  the  same  general  sentiments. 

But  ere  long  more  precise  and  distinctive  tendencies  mani- 
fested themselves. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years  we  moot  again  with  a  part  of 
the  Roman  association  in  Venice. 

Bome  had  been  pillaged,  Florence  had  been  attacked  and 
vanquished;  Milan  had  become  the  stated  head  quarters  and 
training  ground  for  soldiers ;  but  in  this  general  ruin,  Venice 


1  I  take  these  notices  from  Caraocioli :  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS.  "  Qaei  pocM 
hnomiiu  da  bene  ed  eruditi  prelati  che  erano  in  Roma  in  quel  tempo  di  Leone  X. 
Tedendo  la  citt4  di  Roma  e  tutto  il  resto  d*  Italia,  dove  per  la  Ticmanza  alia  scde 
apostolica  doTera  pin  fiorire  rosserranza  de'riti,  essere  cosi  maltrattato  il  cuHo  di- 
Tino, — si  unirono  m  tin'  oratorio  chiamato  del  divino  amore  circa  sessanta  di  loro 
per  fare  quiri  quasi  in  una  torre  ogni  sfono  per  guardare  le  divine  leggi.*' — [Some 
few  good  men  and  learned  prelates  who  wore  m  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  seeing 
that  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  where  from  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  apostolic  see,  the  obserrance  of  the  rites  (of  religion)  should  flourish  most, 
dirine  worship  was  so  abused,  met  to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  in  an  oratoiy  called 
that  of  divine  love,  there,  as  if  in  a  tower  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  observe 
the  divine  laws.)  In  the  Vita  Cajeiani  Thiencri  ( AA.  SS.  Aug.  II.)  c.  1,  7—10. 
Caraocioli  has  repeated  this  with  ampler  details,  yet  here  he  ^^^  <^  the  number 
being  only  fifty.  The  Hittoria  clericorum  regularium  wi^  Theatinorum — [His- 
tory of  the  regular  clergy,  commonly  called  Theatines]— written  by  Joseph  Silos 
confirms  it  in  many  places,  which  are  copied  in  the  Ccmmenianut  prwvius  to  the 
Vita  Cajetam, 

I.  0 
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had  remained  undisturbed  by  foreigners  and  military  armaments; 
it  was  considered  as  a  common  place  of  refuge.  Collected  there 
you  might  find  the  dispersed  literati  of  Bome  and  the  patriots 
of  Florence,  debarred  for  ever  from  returning  to  their  native 
land.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  latter,  as  we  see  in  the  historian 
Nardi,  and  the  translator  of  the  bible  Bruccioli,  that  a  very 
powerful  spiritual  tendency  manifested  itself^  not  without  the 
continued  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Savonarola.  Other 
refugees,  too,  such  as  Reginald  Poole,  who  had  left  Eng- 
land from  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  Henry  VIIL'*s  innova- 
tions, shared  in  this  spirit.  They  found  a  hearty  welcome 
from  their  Venetian  hosts.  At  the  residence  of  Peter  Bem- 
bo,  in  Padua,  who  kept  open  house,  the  subjects  of  chief 
interest  were  learned  matters,  such  as  Ciceronian  Latin.  But 
more  profound  contemplations  engrossed  the  mind  under  the 
roof  of  the  learned  and  able  Gregory  Cortese,  abbot  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice.  Bruccioli  makes  the  groves  and 
bowers  of  San  Giorgio  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  conversations. 
Not  far  from  Treviso,  Luigi  Priuli  had  a  villa  called  Treville/ 
He  is  one  of  those  pure  and  accomplished  Venetian  characters, 
whom  we  now  and  then  meet  with  at  the  present  day,  full  of  a 
calm  susceptibility  for  true  and  lofty  feelings  and  disinterested 
friendship.  Here  the  inmates  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with 
spiritual  studies  and  conversations.  There  was  there  too  the 
Benedictine  monk,  Mark  of  Padua,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  he, 
it  is  probable,  from  whose  breast  Poole  affirms  that  he  imbibed 
spiritual  nourishment.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  we  may  place 
Caspar  Contarini,of  whom  Poole  said,  that  nothing  was  unknown 
to  him  that  the  human  mind  has  discovered  by  its  own  investiga- 
tion, or  that  God^s  grace  has  imparted  to  it,  and  to  that  he 
added  the  adornment  of  virtue. 

.  Now  if  we  inquire,  what  were  the  convictions  in  which  these 
men  coincided,  we  shall  find  the  chief  to  have  been  that  doctrine 
of  justification  which  in  Luther  had  originated  the  whole  Pro- 
testant movement.  Contarini  wrote  a  treatise  specially  on  that 
subject,  which  Poole  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  applaud. 
"Thou  hast,""  said  he  to  him,  "brought  forth  to  the  light  that 

1  Epistoto  ReguuOdi  Poli,  ed.  Quirini  Tom.  II.    Diatriba  ad  epistolas  Schel- 
liornii,  CLXXXIII. 
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gem  which  the  church  kept  half-concealed/^  Poole  himself 
found  that  scripture,  in  the  more  profound  mutual  connection 
of  its  parts,  preaches  nothing  so  much  as  this  doctrine;  he  con- 
gratulates his  firiend  on  having  begun  to  bring  forth  from 
obscurity  that  "  holy,  fiiiitful,  indispensable  truth.''^  To  the 
circle  of  friends  who  attached  themselves  to  it,  belonged  M.  A. 
Flaminio.  He  lived  for  some  time  with  Poole;  Oontarini 
wanted  to  take  him  with  him  to  Germany.  Let  us  mark  how 
distinctly  he  announces  this  doctrine.  ^^The  gospel,^^  he  says 
in  one  of  his  letters,'  ^^is  nothing  but  the  good  news,  that  God^s 
only  begotten  Son,  clothed  in  our  flesh,  has  satisfied  the  righte* 
ousness  of  the  eternal  Father  for  us.  Whoever  believes  this, 
enters  the  kingdom  of  God;  he  enjoys  the  common  forgiveness; 
he  becomes  a  spiritual  from  being  a  carnal  creature;  from  a  child 
of  wrath,  a  child  of  grace;  he  lives  in  a  sweet  peace  of  con- 
science.'' One  could  hardly  express  himself  on  this  point  with 
more  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  This  conviction  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  just  as  a  literary  opinion  or  tendency  would  do.^ 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  the  controversy  about  an  opinion, 
any  notice  of  which  before  this  had  occurred  only  now  and  then 
in  the  schools,  should  so  suddenly  captivate  and  engross  an  age, 
and  challenge  the  activity  of  all  the  minds  that  belonged  to  it. 
The  greatest  commotions,  dissensions,  nay,  even  revolutions, 
were  brought  about  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  doctrine  of 
justification.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  so  happened  in  opposition 
to  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  had  almost 
quite  forgotten  the  immediate  relation  of  man  to  God,  that  a 
question  so  transcendental,  and  bearing  so  much  on  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery  of  that  relation,  became  the  general  occupa- 
tion of  men's  minds. 


1  EpittoUz  Poll  Tom.  III.  p.  67. 

3  To  Thcodorina  Sauli  12  Fob.  1542.    LeUere  vclgcui  (RaccoUa  del  Manuzio) 

Vinegia,  1653,  II.  43. 

>  Among  others  Sadolet's  letter  to  Contarini  (EpittoloB  SadoUti  lib.  IX.  p.  305.) 
on  hu  commentary  upon  the  Romans  is  very  remarkable,  in  qtUbut  comtMrUariUt 
says  Sadolet,  mortis  et  cruds  Christi  mysterium  totum  aperire  cUque  illtutrare  turn 
ocnatas. — [In  which  commentaries  I  have  endeavoured  to  open  up  and  explain  the 
whole  mastery  of  the  death  and  cross  of  Christ.]  Tet  he  did  not  <^uite  satis^ 
Contarini.  Meanwhile  he  promises  in  a  new  edition  to  undertake  a  distmct  expMi- 
tion  on  original  sin  and  grace ;  de  hoc  ipso  moH)0  naJtwrcs  nostra  et  de  reparatione 
arintrii  nottri  a  spiriiu  saneto  facta,— -{About  this  very  disease  of  our  nature  and 
the  reparation  of  our  will  effected  by  the  Iloly  Ghost] 
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It  was  propagated  eyen  in  the  yolaptuous  city  of  Naples,  and 
that,  too,  by  a  Spaniard,  John  Valdez,  one  of  the  yioeroy's 
secretaries.  The  "writings  of  Valdez  have  nnfortonatelj  quite 
passed  away:  but  we  have  explicit  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  opponents.  About 
the  year  1540,  there  appeared  a  small  work  ^^on  Ohrist^s  bene* 
fits^^  which,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  report  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, ^^  treated  of  justification  in  an  insinuating  manner,  rejected 
works  and  merits,  ascribed  all  to  faith,  and  just  because  this  was 
the  yery  point  at  which  many  prelates  and  brethren  of  the 
cloister  stumbled  at  that  time,  it  found  an  unwonted  circular 
tion.^^  Frequent  inquiries  haye  been  made  as  to  the  author  of 
this  work.  That  report  distinctly  points  him  out.  '^He  was,^^ 
it  says,  "a  monk  of  St.  Seyerino,  a  disciple  of  Valdez;  Flami- 
nio  revised  it."^  To  a  disciple,  accordingly,  of  St.  Seyerino, 
and  to  a  friend  of  Valdez,  we  trace  back  this  book  which  actually 
met  with  incredible  success,  and  made  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion for  a  long  while  popular  in  Italy.  Let  me  add  that  the 
tendency  of  Valdez  was  not  exclusively  theological,  for  he  filled 
at  the  time  an  important  secular  office;  ho  founded  no  sect — 
this  book  was  the  result  of  a  liberal  study  of  Ghristianity. 
His  friends  looked  back  with  delight  on  those  charming  days 
which  they  had  enjoyed  with  him  at  Ghiaja  and  Posilippo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  ^' where  nature,  in  all  her 
splendour,  rejoices  and  smiles.^'     Valdez  was  a  mild  and  pleas- 


1  Schelhorn,  Gerdeuos,  and  othon  have  ascribed  this  book  to  Aonins  Paloarius, 
who  says  in  a  discourse :  "  hoc  anno  Tosco  seripsi,  Christi  morte  quanta  oommoda 
allata  sint  humane  gencri." — [T  wrote  Uus  year  in  the  language  of  Tuscany,  show- 
ing what  advantages  accrued  to  nuuikind  from  the  death  of  Christ.]  The  Com- 
pendium of  Inquisitors  which  I  found  in  Caraccioli*s  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS. 
expresses  itself  on  the  other  hand  as  follows : — "  Quel  libro  del  boneficio  di  Christo, 
(u  il  suo  autore  un  monaco  di  Sanseverino  in  Napoli  discepolo  del  Valdes,  fu 
reyisore  di  detto  libro  il  Flaminio,  fu  stampato  molte  yolte  ma  partioolarmente 
a  Modena  de  mandate  Moroni,  insannd  molti,  perohe  trattaya  doUa  dustificatione 
eon  dolee  mode  ma  heroticamente.  — TThat  book  on  the  benefit  of  Chim,  had  for  its 
author  a  monk  of  Sanseyerino  in  Naples,  a  disciple  of  Valdei,  and  for  its  veyisor 
Flaminius ;  it  was  ofUm  printed,  but  particularly  at  Modena,  by  oommand  of  Moroni; 
H  deodyed  many,  for  it  treated  of  justification  in  an  engaging  manner,  but  heretically .] 
— ^Now  while  that  pasn|;e  in  Palearius  does  not  point  to  the  book  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  tha  possibihty  of  another  bring  meant,  while  Palearius  says  that  he  wsb 
that  same  year  called  in  question,  the  Compendium  of  the  Inquisitors,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  speaks  without  any  doubt,  and  adds :  quel  libro  fu  da  mo!H  approbato  8o!o 
in  Verona,/u  eonotcnUo  e  rtpr^bato^  dope  molti  afmifu  potto  neh*  indioe — [that 
book  was  approyed  by  many  m  Verona  a!Kme,  wag  notea  aiid  reprobated,  and  many 
jmn  after  placed  in  the  Index.] 
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ant  mail,  not  without  a  certain  elevation  of  mind.  ^'One  part 
of  his  sool,^^  his  friends  said  of  him,  ^^tended  downwards,  to 
animate  his  weak  lean  body:  ^th  the  greater  part  of  it,  the 
clear  unruffled  understanding,  he  was  ever  exalted  into  converse 
with  truth." 

Valdez  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  nobility 
and  men  of  learning  in  Naples:  the  female  sex  likewise  warmly 
shared  in  this  movement,  which  was  at  once  religious  and 
intellectual. 

Among  these  was  Victoria  Golonna,  who  after  her  husband 
Pescara^s  death  devoted  herself  wholly  to  study.  Her  poems 
as  well  as  her  letters  are  distinguished  by  a  deep-felt  morality, 
an  unaffected  piety.  How  beautifdlly  does  she  console  a  friend 
upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  "whose  peaceful  spirit  had  en- 
tered into  the  enjoyment  of  true  and  everlasting  peace;  she  must 
not  lament,  seeing  that  now  she  can  converse  with  him  without 
his  absence,  as  was  so  often  the  case  before,  preventing  her  from 
being  understood  by  him."^  Poole  and  Contarini  were  amongst 
her  most  confidential  friends.  I  cannot  think  that  her  spiritual 
exercises  were  conducted  in  cloister-fashion.  At  least  Aretin 
writes  to  her  with  much  naivete,  that  she  certainly  could  never 
think  that  we  should  depend  upon  the  silence  of  the  tongue, 
the  casting  down  of  the  eyes,  or  on  coarse  garments,  but  on  the 
purity  of  the  soul. 

The  house  of  Colonna  in  general,  but  especially  Vespasian, 
duke  of  Palliano,  and  his  spouse,  Julia  Gonzaga,  who  passed  for 
being  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy,  were  favourable  to  this 
movement.     One  of  Valdez^s  books  was  dedicated  to  Julia. 

But  these  sentiments  had  made,  moreover,  remarkable  pro- 
gress among  the  middle  ranks.  The  report  of  the  Inquisition 
seems  almost  to  exaggerate  when  it  would  rate  the  disciples  who 
had  adopted  them,  at  3000  persons.  Granting  even  that  the 
number  was  less,  howpowerfully  must  they  have  influenced  youth 
and  the  common  people. 

Not  much  less  considerable  must  have  been  the  reception 
which  this  doctrine  found  in  Modena.  The  bishop  himself^ 
Morone,  an  intimate  friend  of  Poole  and  Contarini,  patronised 

1  Lettere  volgari,  I.  92.  LetUre  di  diveni  autori,  p.  60i.  The  foniMr  of  iliefle 
in  partloular  is  a  yeiy  useful  ooUeotion* 
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it;  the  work  on  "Ghrist^s  benefits^^was  printed  with  his  express 
approval,  and  many  copies  of  it  circulated;  his  chaplain,  Don 
Girolamo  da  Modena,  was  the  director  of  an  academy  in  which 
the  same  principles  prevailed/ 

Mention  is  made  from  time  to  time  of  Protestants  in  Italy, 
and  we  have  already  given  several  of  the  names  that  occur  in 
the  lists  of  such  persons.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  of 
the  convictions  which  prevailed  in  Germany,  had  taken  root  in 
these  men.  They  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  doctrine  on 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and,  in  the  article  of  justification, 
bordered  very  closely  on  Lutheran  opinions.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  shared  these  in  all  other  respects;  the  sentiment 
of  the  churches  unity,  and  reverence  for  the  pope,  were  too 
deeply  impressed  on  their  minds,  and  many  Roman  Catholic  cus- 
toms were  too  closely  allied  with  the  national  ways  of  thinking, 
to  admit  of  their  being  easily  relinquished. 

Flaminio  composed  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  the  dogma- 
tic tenor  of  which  has  been  approved  by  Protestant  commenta- 
tors; but  even  to  this  he  prefixed  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
calls  the  pope  'Hhe  watchman  and  the  prince  of  all  holiness, 
Gted's  vice-gerent  upon  earth.**' 

Giovanni  Battista  Folengo  ascribes  justification  to  grace  alone; 
he  even  speaks  in  such  a  manner  of  the  use  of  sin  as  seems  not 
far  from  implying  the  hurtfulness  of  good  works ;  he  warmly 
remonstrates  against  trusting  in  fasts,  frequent  prayers,  masses, 
and  confessions,  nay,  even  against  the  order  of  priests,  tonsure, 
and  the  mitre;'  nevertheless  he  died  peacefully,  about  his  six- 
tieth year,  in  the  same  monaster}'  in  which  he  had  first  donned 
the  dress  of  a  monk  in  his  sixteenth.^ 

It  waa  not  much  otherwise,  for  a  long  while,  with  Bernardino 
Ochino.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  own  words,  what  first  induced 
him  to  become  a  Franciscan  was  a  profound  longing,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "after  the  heavenly  paradise  which  is  to  be 
attained  only  through  the  grace  of  GtodJ*'*     In  the  depth  and 

I  In  Schelhorn's  AmctnitaU.  UUrar.  torn.  XII.  p.  564,  we  find  the  artictdi  contra 
Jtfbrpnum,-— [articlea  against  MoroncJ  which  VeiTpBrlo  pablishod  in  the  year  1W8, 
reprinted,  in  which,  too,  theee  charges  are  not  wanting.  The  more  precise  notioee 
I  take  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Inquisitors. 

8  Ad  Ptahn,  67.  f.  246.  An  extract  from  these  expositions  will  be  found  in  the 
Italia  Refonnata  of  Gerdesius,  p.  267-261. 

S  Thuani  Ilistorifc  ad  annum  1559, 1.  473. 
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fervour  of  hia  zeal  ho  soon  proceeded  to  the  severer  penances  of 
the  Capuchina-  He  waa  appointed  ita  general  in  the  third,  and, 
again,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  order;  an  office  which  ha 
discharged  with  extraordinary  approbation.  Severe,  however,  as 
hia  life  waa,  for  he  never  travelled  but  on  foot;  he  slept  on  hia 
cloak ;  he  drank  no  wine;  ho  particularly  inculcated  on  others 
the  vow  of  poverty  aa  the  chief  means  of  attaining  evangelic^ 
perfection;  nevertheless  ho  became  gradually  convinced  of  tho 
doctrinal  tenet  of  justification  by  grace,  and  penetrated  with  ita 
spirit.  He  urged  it  in  the  most  preaaing  manner,  in  the  con- 
fessional and  from  the  pulpit.  "  I  opened  my  heart  to  him," 
eays  Bembo,  "  a.s  I  would  have  done  to  Christ  himself;  it  struck 
me  that  never  had  I  seen  a  holier  man."  Tho  whole  city  rushed 
in  one  stream  to  )iia  preaching;  the  churches  were  too  small; 
all  were  pleased,  the  learned  and  the  simple,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young.  His  coarse  dress,  his  board  reaching  to  hie 
breast,  his  gray  hair,  his  pale  and  meagre  face,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties caused  by  his  persisiance  in  fasting,  all  gave  liim  the  ex- 
pression of  a  saint.^ 

And  thus  within  the  bounds  of  Roman  Catholicism,  a  line 
speared  which  was  never  overstepped  by  the  analc^ies  of  the 
new  opinions.  There  was  no  dii'oct  quarrel  in  Italy  with  tho 
priestliood  or  monasticism;  people  there  were  far  fi'om  any  idea 
of  attacking  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  How,  too,  could  a  man 
such  as  Poole,  for  example,  fail  to  cleave  to  it,  after  having  fled 
out  of  England  to  avoid  doing  reverence  to  his  king,  as  head 
of  the  English  churchj  They  conceived,  as  Ottonel  Vida,  a 
disciple  of  Vergerioa,  declared  to  that  very  person,  "that  in  the 
Christian  church  every  man  should  have  his  office;  the  bishop 
the  charge  of  attending  to  the  aouls  of  the  inhabitants  of  hia 
diocese,  whom  ho  was  bound  to  guard  from  the  world  and  tha 
evil  one ;  that  the  metropolitan  should  see  to  the  biBhop''8  resid- 
ing among  their  flocks;  and  then,  that  the  metropolitans  should 
be  subject  to  the  pope,  to  whom  should  be  committed  the  gene- 
ral administration  of  the  church,  which  he  should  conduct  with 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Chost.  Every  one  should  attend  to  hia 
office."'     These  men  regarded  a  schism  in  the  church,  as  the 

>  Bnvcrio,  Anrudi  difrali  minori  Capaeeinx,  I.  376.  Onaimi  VU  dt  Com- 
mendone,  |i.  143. 

'  Ouonel'o  Vvia  Dot.  a   Vfsfovo  Vi^eiio;  Uuer<  vatgori,  I.  80. 
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greatest  evil.  Isidore  Olara,  a  man  who  improved  (the  yersion 
of  the  Bible  called)  the  Vulgate,  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Pro- 
testants, and  who  wrote  an  introduction  to  it,  which  was  sub- 
jected to  an  expurgation,  warned  the  Protestants  from  such  a 
design  in  a  piece  written  for  the  purpose.  ''No  corruption,^^  says 
he,  ''can  be  so  gross  as  to  justify  a  separation  from  Uie  hallowed 
unity.  Were  it  not  better  to  restore  what  we  have,  than  to 
commit  ourselves  to  unsafe  attempts  at  something  else!  A  man 
should  only  think  how  the  old  institution  may  best  be  improved 
and  freed  from  its  defects.'*^ 

With  such  modifications  as  these,  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrine  in  Italy  were  a  numerous  body.  Antonio  da  Pagliarci 
at  Siena,  who  was  thought  to  have  suggested  the  book  on  the 
benefit  of  Christ,  Gamesecchi  from  Florence,  who  was  charged 
with  holding  its  views  and  circulating  it,  Giovanni  Battista 
Botto  at  Bologna,  who  in  Morone,  Poole,  and  Vittoria  Golonna, 
found  protectors,  and  the  means,  too,  of  supplying  the  poorest 
of  his  followers  with  money,  Fra  Antonio  of  Volterra,  and  almost 
in  every  town  of  Italy,  there  was  some  person  of  consequence 
attached  to  it.^  It  was  a  way  of  thinking  decidedly  religious, 
ecclosiasticaUy  moderate,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  whole 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  all  circles. 

BrrOBTS  TOWARDS  ITTIRXAL  RKTOBIIATION. ATTEMPTI  TO  EFFECT  IlTTUIlf AL 

REFORMATION  AXD  A  RBC05CIUATI0N  WITH  THB  PROTESTANTS. 

The  saying  has  been  attributed  to  Poole,  that  people  should 
be  satisfied  with  looking  within,  and  need  not  trouble  themselves 
much,  should  errors  and  corruptions  prevail  in  the  church.'  Yet 
it  was  directly  from  the  side  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  that 
there  appeared  the  first  endeavour  to  attempt  an  improvement. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  praiseworthy  deed  of  Paul  III.,  and 
that,  too,  by  which  he  likewise  signalized  his  elevation  to  the 

1  On  this  point  our  information  is  drawn  fivm  the  Compendium  of  the  Inqniait- 
(VB.  Baloffna,  we  there  read,  fu  in  molti  perieoU,  percKk.  vifwrono  heretiei  princi- 
paUtfra  quali/u  Oio  B*  Botto,  U  quale  naveva  amicizia  et  appogaw  dihersone 
poientUsime,  come  di  Morone^  Polo,  Marchesa  di  Peeeara,  e  raceogUeva  domari  a 
tuUo  iuo  ]^otere  e  gli  eompartiva  tra  gli  heretici  occtdti  e  poveri  ehe  stavano  in  Bo- 
logna,  abjwrdpoi  neUe  mani  delpidre  Scdmer&ne  (of  the  Jesuits)  per  orJint  del 
legaJto  di  Bologna  (Comp.  fol.  9,  cap.  94).  [See  the  text.]  Thus  were  all  the  towns 
gone  through. 

3  See  quotatkn  firom  Atanagi,  in  M'Crie's  Befimnation  in  Italy. 
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pontifical  throne,  that  he  called  into  the  college  of  cardinals  some 
distinguished  persons,  with  an  eye  to  nothing  but  their  merits. 
He  began  with  that  Venetian,  Gontarini,  and  he  it  was  who  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  the  rest.  They  were  men  of  irreproach* 
able  morals,  of  good  repute  for  learning  and  piety,  who  would  be 
sure  to  be  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  different  countries 
of  Christendom.  Thus  there  was  Caraffa,  long  a  resident  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Oarpentras  in 
France;  Poole,  a  refugee  from  England;  Giberto,  who  after 
having  long  taken  part  in  the  direction  of  general  affairs,  admin* 
istered  his  bishopric  of  Verona  in  an  exemplary  manner;  Fede* 
rigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno ;  almost  all,  as  we  see,  mem* 
hers  of  the  oratory  of  divine  love;  and  several  had  taken  that 
religious  turn  which  inclined  to  Protestantism.^ 

Now  it  was  these  very  cardinals  who,  at  the  pope'^s  com- 
mand, elaborated  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reforms.  It  became 
known  to  the  Protestants  and  was  ridiculed  by  them,  not  with- 
out contempt.  They,  to  be  sure,  had  in  the  meanwhile  gone 
much  farther.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  an  extraordinary  sigiiificancy  lay  in  this,  that 
the  mischief  was  attacked  in  Rome  itself;  that  in  the  very 
presence  of  a  pope,  it  was  brought  as  a  charge  against  popes,  as 
it  runs  in  the  introduction  \o  that  document,  "  that  they  had 
frequently  chosen  their  ministers,  not  that  they  might  learn 
from  them  what  their  duty  required,  but  in  order  to  have  the 
objects  of  their  desires  declared  to  be  allowable  to  them,"  and 
that  such  an  abuse  of  the  supreme  authority  was  declared  to  be 
the  main  source  of  corruption.^ 

Nor  did  they  stop  here.  Some  short  writings  of  Gaspar  Con- 
tarini'*s  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  assails  with  the  utmost 
warmth  those  abuses  especially  which  brought  gain  to  the 
Curia.  The  custom  of  compositions,  that  people,  to  wit,  should 
allow  money  to  be  paid  to  them  in  return  for  the  granting  even 
of  spiritual  favours,  he  declares  to  be  simony,  which  might  be 

1  Vita  Reginaldi  Poll  in  Quirini's  edition  of  his  letters,  torn.  T.  p.  12.  Florebelli 
de  Vita  Jacobi  Sadoleti  Commentarins,  prefixed  to  the  Epp.  Sadoleti  Col.  1690, 
Tol.  3. 

•  It  is  the  already  quoted  Consilium  deUcUnvm  Cardinalium  et  aUorum  pra^ 
laioruM  de  emendanaa  ccclesia. — [Council  of  select  cardinals  and  other  pruatefl 
about  the  improTement  of  the  church.]  It  is  subscribed  by  Contarini,  Caiailk.  Sa« 
dolot,  Poole,  Fregoso,  Giberto,  Cortese,  and  Aloander. 

I.  P 
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regarded  as  a  species  of  heresy.     It  was  thought  he  did  wrong 
in  censoring  former  popes.     "  Why,'^  he  exclaims,  "  should  we 
yex  ourselves  so  much  about  the  names  of  three  or  four  popes, 
and  not  rather  improve  what  is  out  of  order,  and  earn  a  good 
name  for  ourselves !     Verily  it  were  much  to  demand  that  all 
the  actions  of  all  the  popes  should  be  defended  !^^     He  attacks 
the  abuse  of  dispensations  in  the  most  earnest  and  impressive 
manner.     He  considers  it  as  idolatrous  to  say,  what  was  in  fact 
asserted,  that  in  the  confirmation  or  the  annulling  of  positive 
rights,  the  pope^s  sole  rule  was  his  own  will  and  pleasure.    It  is 
worth  while  to  attend  to  what  he  says  on  that  point.     "The  law 
of  Ghrist,^^  says  he,  ''  is  a  law  of  freedom,  and  forbids  any  of  that 
gross  servitude  which  the  Lutherans,  with  perfect  justice,  have 
compared  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.     But,  besides  this,  can 
that  be  properly  called  a  government,  whose  rule  is  the  will  of  a 
man,  naturally  prone  to  evil,  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  innu- 
merable caprices  i    No !  all  proper  dominion  is  a  dominion  of 
reason.     Its  proper  ofBce  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  subjected  to  it,  by  the  employment  of  the  best  means  for ' 
attaining  that  end.     The  authority  of  the  pope,  too,  is  a  domin- 
ion of  reason.    God  has  left  it  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  to 
conduct  the  flock  committed  to  their  care  to  everlasting  salva- 
tion.    A  pope  must  know  that  they  are  free  men  over  whom  he 
exercises  this  authority.     No  order,  or  prohibition,  or  dispensa- 
tion, ought  to  emanate  from  his  mere  will,  but  from  the  rule  of 
reason,  the  divine  law  and  love;  a  rule  which  refers  all  to  Grod 
and  the  best  interests  of  man.     For  caprice  gives  no  positive 
laws.     These  are  given  by  men  taking  natural  right  and  the 
divine  commands  in  connection  with  circumstances;  according 
to  the  same  laws  and  imperative  demands  of  things  alone,  can 
they  be  altered."*'     "  Let  your  Holiness,"  he  exclaims,  "be  careful 
not  to  depart  from  this  rule.     Turn  not  to  the  impotency  of  the 
will  which  chooses  evil — to  the  bondage  that  serves  sin.     Then 
thou  shalt  be  powerfrd;  then  thou  shalt  be  free,  then  will  the  life 
of  the  Ghristian  commonwealth  be  maintained  in  you."*'^ 

1  (7.  dmiarini  Cardinalis  ad  Paulum  III.  P.  M,  de  jpoUttaU  jxmiifieU  in  com- 
jDOtitianibut,  Printed  in  Roccaberti's  Bibliotheca  PontificiA  Maxima  torn.  XIII.  I 
iiaT«  further  in  my  poMewion  a  Traetattu  de  Compotitiombut  datam  Rev^  D. 
Ooiparii  OnUanni,  1086,  with  regard  to  which  I  camiot  find  that  it  was  erer 
printed. 
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Here  was  an  attempt,  it  will  be  seen,  to  found  a  rational  pope- 
dom/ the  more  remarkable  as  emanating  firom  the  same  doctrine 
on  jostification  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  that  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  Protestant  secession.  This  we  do  not  merely  con- 
jecture from  Gontarini^s  cherishing  those  views ;  he  himself 
expressly  says  so.  He  enlarges  on  man^s  proneness  to  evil; 
that  this  proceeds  from  the  impotency  of  the  will,  which  no 
sooner  inclines  to  evil  than  it  is  occupied  more  in  suffering  than 
in  doing ;  through  Ghrisf's  grace  alone  does  it  become  free.  He 
recognises  therefore  the  papal  government,  yet  demands  its  being 
directed  according  to  Gt)d^s  will  and  the  common  greatest  good. 

Gontarini  laid  his  writings  before  the  pope.  In  Nov.  1533, 
he  accompanied  him,  one  beautiful  day,  to  Ostia.  "  On  that 
occasion,'^  says  he  in  writing  to  Poole,  "  this  good  old  man  of 
ours  made  me  sit  beside  him  on  the  way,  and  conversed  with  me 
alone  on  the  reform  of  the  compositions.  He  said  that  he  had 
by  him  the  small  treatise  which  T  had  written  on  the  subject,  and 
had  read  it  in  the  morning.  I  had  already  abandoned  all  hope. 
But  he  now  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  christian-like  way,  that  I 
have  conceived  new  hopes  that  God  will  yet  accomplish  something 
great,  and  not  permit  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  bis  Spirit.*"^ 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  a  thorough  reformation  of 
abuses  bound  up  with  so  many  personal  rights  and  pretensions, 
and  with  so  many  of  the  usages  of  life,  must  have  been  the  hard- 
est task  that  a  man  could  possibly  undertake.  Meanwhile  pope 
Paul  seemed  more  and  more  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  it,  in 
good  earnest. 

He  appointed  commissions  accordingly,  for  carrying  these 
reforms  into  effect,'  for  the  Ghamber,*  the  Rota,^  the  Ghancery 

1  The  word  rational  must  be  taken  here  in  a  limited  sense.  Nothing  can  be 
truly  rational  that  is  inconsistent  with  tiie  Diyine  wiU,  or  unscriptural,  aa  erery 
kind  of  popedom  unqaestionably  is.     Tb. 

>  Caspar  C.  Contarinus  R^iiuddo  C.  Polo.  Ex  ostiis  Tiberinia  XI.  Not.  1538. 
(EPp.  PoH.  142.) 

*  Acta  Conaistorialia  (6  Axut.  1540,)  in  Rainaldns'  Annalea  eodesiastici  tonu 
XXI.  p.  146. 

*  Chamber,  the  tribunal  which  took  cognizance  of  the  revenaes  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state. 

>  Rota  or  JRuota  Romana,  the  highest  papal  court  of  appeal,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  oyer  all  Catholic  Christendom,  and  which  decides  not  only  spiritual  contro- 
yersies,  but  all  questions  concerning  ecclesiastical  benefices,  aboye  fiye  hundred 
scudi:  and  the  decisions  thereof  are  of  the  highest  authenticity,  deriyed  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility.    Tr. 
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and  the  Penitentiary ;  he  sent  for  Oiberto,  also,  to  come  to  him 
again.  There  appeared  reforming  bulls;  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  general  council  which  pope  Clement  had  dreaded 
and  shunned  so  much,  and  which  even  Paul  III.  in  his  priyate 
relationships,  might  have  found  much  cause  to  avoid. 

How  then,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  changes  for  the  better  were 
admitted,  if  the  Roman  court  was  reforming  itself,  and  the 
abuses  of  its  constitution  were  removed;  and  if,  too,  that  same 
dogma,  from  which  Luther  had  started,  became  the  principle  of 
renovation  in  life  and  doctrine; — was  there  here  no  possibility 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation?  For  be  it  remembered,  how  tardily 
and  reluctantly  the  Protestants  tore  themselves  from  the  unity 
of  the  church. 

To  many  it  seemed  possible ;  not  a  few  placed  sanguine  hopes 
on  religious  conferences. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  popedom,  the  pope  could  not 
approve  of  these  attempts,  since  by  them  it  was  proposed  to  decide, 
not  without  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power,  controversies  of 
which  he  himself  claimed  the  supreme  cognizance.  He  carefully 
guarded  himself  also;  yet  allowed  it  to  go  on,  and  sent  his  de- 
puties  to  it. 

He  went  to  work  in  this  affair  with  much  caution ;  was  care- 
ful in  every  instance  to  select  moderate  men;  persons  who  sub* 
sequently,  on  many  occasions,  even  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
Protestantism.  He  gave  them,  besides,  judicious  directions  as 
to  their  mode  of  life  and  political  conduct. 

When,  for  example,  he  despatched  Morone,  then  but  a  young 
man,  to  Germany,  he  neglected  not  to  enjoin  him  "not  to  con- 
tract debts,  to  pay  in  the  inns  to  which  he  should  be  directed, 
to  dress  neither  luxuriously  nor  meanly ;  to  attend  church  indeed, 
bat  without  even  the  appearance  of  hypocrisy.'"  He  was,  in 
his  own  person,  to  exhibit  the  Bomish  Reformation  that  had 
been  so  much  talked  of;  and  dignity  tempered  with  serenity  was 
recommended  to  him.^  In  the  year  1540,  the  bishop  of  Vienna 
had  fallen  upon  a  most  extreme  measure.  He  thought  the 
articles  held  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  declared  to  be 
heretical,  should  be  laid  before  the  new  faith  people,  and  that 

1  InttruoU^  pro  cau$ajidei  et  ameiUi  data  epUeopo  i^tUnm,  24th  Oct  1536* 
MS. — [Infltraouons  for  the  oauae  of  tho  &ith  and  the  counoil  deliTered  to  the  bishop 
of  Modenft,  24ih  October,  1536,  MS.] 
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they  should  be  shortly  asked  whether  they  were  disposed  to  re- 
nounce them !  Any  such  measure,  nevertheless,  was  by  no  means 
recommended  by  the  pope  to  his  nuncio.  "  We  fear  they  would 
rather  die,''  said  he,  "than  consent  to  any  such  recantation.''^  He 
wished  but  to  see  some  hope  of  reconciliation.  On  the  first 
gleam  of  such  a  hope  he  was  to  send  a  not  offensive  formula, 
which  had  been  already  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  by  wise  and 
worthy  men.  "  Might  matters  be  supposed  already  advanced 
thus  far  !     Hardly  can  we  venture  to  expect  it !" 

But  never  did  the  two  parties  approach  each  other  more 
nearly  than  at  the  conference  at  Ratisbon  in  1541.'  Political 
circumstances  were  remarkably  favourable.  The  emperor,  who 
needed  to  avail  himself  of  the  force  of  the  empire  for  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  or  against  France,  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  a  reconciliation.  He  chose  the  most  intelligent  and  moder- 
ate Roman  catholic  divines,  Cropper  and  Julius  Pflug,  for  the 
conference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
was  again  on  good  terms  with  Austria;  he  hoped  to  have  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  for  which  people  were  then  preparing; 
with  admiration  and  satisfaction  the  emperor  saw  him  ride  into 
Ratisbon,  on  a  splendid  war-horso,  and  vigorous  as  the  animal 
he  bestrode.  The  pacific  Bucer  and  the  tractable  Melanchthon 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants 

The  pope*'s  eagerness  for  a  prosperous  result  appeared  at  once, 
in  his  choice  of  the  legate  whom  he  sent,  falling  on  that  very 
Gaspar  Contarini  whom  we  have  seen  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  new  turn  taken  by  men's  minds  in  Italy,  and  so  active  in 
the  project  of  general  reforms.  Now  he  stood  in  a  still  more 
important  position,  midway  betwixt  the  two  opinions  and  par- 

1  Jnstructiones  pro  Rev^  D.  ep.  Mutinenti  apattolico  nuncio  irUerftduro  con- 
ventui  Oermatwrum  Spirce,  12  3fa;t  1540,  celebrando.  Timendum  est  atque  adeo 
eerte  scitndwn^  xsta  qucn  in  his  arlicvlis  pie  et  prudenter  continentw  non  solum 
fretos  salvo  conductu  esse  eos  recusaturos,  vervm  etiam  ubi  mors  prcuens  tnnm- 
tieret,  illam  potius  pneelecturos. — [Instructions  for  the  moat  Rot.  Lord  bishop  of 
Modcna,  apostolic  nuncio  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  convention  of  the  Grermans 
to  be  held  at  Spires,  12th  May,  1540.  It  is  to  bo  feared,  and  even  certainly  to  be 
known,  that  not  only  such  as  arc  trustine  to  a  safe  conduct  will  reject  what  things 
are  piously  and  prudently  contained  in  these  articles,  but  that  even  where  instant 
death  impends  it  would  be  preferred.] 

The  articles  referred  to  in  this  quotation,  cannot  be  those  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon, for  these  the  persons  alluded  to  would  not  oertainlr  ngeot.  And  if 
popish  articles  are  meant,  then  the  passage  refers  to  something  dae  than  a  simple 
mterrogatory.     Tb. 
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ties  that  diyided  the  world;  at  a  most  advantageous  conjiinc- 
tnre;  with  a  commission  to  attempt,  and  the  prospect  of  eflfoct- 
ing  their  reconciliation;  — a  position  which,  though  it  were  not 
a  point  of  duty,  makes  it  allowable  for  us  to  consider  his  per- 
sonal circumstances  and  qualities  more  closely. 

Messire  Ghbspar  Oontarini,  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  feimily  in 
Venice  that  traded  to  the  Leyant,  had  particularly  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  studies.  It  is  not  beneath  our  notice,  to 
observe  how  he  did  this.  He  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  his 
peculiar  studies,  never  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  that  pro- 
portion of  time ;  he  began  each  time  with  close  repetition ;  he 
went  through  every  course  of  study  imtil  its  completion,  and 
never  skipped  over  any.^  He  would  not  permit  the  subtilties 
of  Aristotle^s  conmientators  to  carry  him  into  similar  refine- 
ments in  reasoning;  he  found  nothing  more  ingenious  than 
fEJsehood.  He  gave  proofs  of  the  most  decided  talent,  yet  of 
still  greater  steadiness.  He  sought  not  after  the  adornment  of 
discourse,  but  expressed  himself  simply,  as  the  case  required. 
As  nature  brings  forth  her  productions  in  a  regular  order,  one  year 
revolving  after  another,  so  did  his  fficulties  develope  themselves. 

Admitted,  in  rather  early  life,  into  the  council  of  Pregadi, 
the  senate  of  his  native  city,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
he  ventured  to  speak.  Not  that  he  did  not  wish  it,  or  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  he  was  wanting  in  presence  of  mind. 
At  length,  on  obtaining  sufficient  self-command,  he  spoke,  not, 
indeed,  very  gracefully,  nor  with  much  wit,  nor  yet  with  much 
force  and  animation,  yet  so  simply,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
as  to  gain  the  utmost  respect. 

His  lot  fell  in  the  most  momentous  times.  He  witnessed  his 
native  city^s  loss  of  its  territory,  and  personally  contributed  to 
its  being  recovered.  On  Charles  the  V.'*s  first  coming  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  sent  to  him  as  an  ambassador ;  and  here  he  per- 
ceived the  secession  from  the  church  commence.  They  arrived 
in  Spain  just  as  the  ship  Vittoria  returned  from  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe.'    And,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  he 


1  Johannifl  Cm»  ViU  GaspariB  Contarini:  in  Jo.  Camb  M<mimentiB  Latinu, 
Edit.  HaL  1708,  p.  88. 

>  BeocateUo,  Yito  del  C.  Contarini  (Epp.  PoU  III.)  p.  CIII.  There  is  also  a 
partleolar  edition,  wliioh,  however,  has  only  been  taken  out  of  the  volume  of  letten, 
and  has  the  same  pages. 
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was  the  first  to  resolve  the  problem  of  its  arriymg  a  day  later 
than  it  should  have  been  according  to  its  log-book.  The  pope,  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  after  the  sack  of  Borne,  he 
helped  to  reconcile  with  the  emperor.  We  find  clear  evidence 
of  his  remarkable  penetration  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  his  enlightened  patriotism,  in  his  small  work  on  the 
constitution  of  Venice, — a  most  instructive  and  well-conceived 
treatise — ^and  in  his  reports  as  an  ambassador,  to  be  found  here 
and  there  in  manuscript.^ 

One  Sunday  in  1535,  just  as  the  grand  council  had  met,  and 
as  Gontarini,  who  by  this  time  had  come  to  fill  the  most  import- 
ant public  offices,  was  seated  beside  the  ballot  boxes,  information 
was  received  that  pope  Paul,  with  whom  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted, and  had  no  sort  of  connection,  had  made  him  a  car- 
dinal. Upon  this  all  hastened  to  congratulate  him,  as  he  stood 
confounded  and  unwilling  to  believe  it.  Aluise  Moncenigo,  who 
had  till  then  opposed  him  in  state  affairs,  exclaimed  that  the 
commonwealth  had  lost  its  best  citizen.^ 

Yet  to  him  this  honour  had  its  less  pleasing  side.  How  could 
he  think  of  abandoning  that  free  ancestral  city  which  offered  him 
its  highest  dignities,  and  at  all  events  a  sphere  for  his  activity 
that  put  him  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  chiefs  of  the  state, 
in  order  to  serve  a  pope,  who  was  often  passionate  and  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  hampered  by  any  binding  laws  ?  Was 
he  to  withdraw  to  a  distance  from  his  simple  and  venerable 
republic,  whose  manners  corresponded  with  liis  own,  to  measure 
himself  with  others  in  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  the  Boman 
court?  His  chief  motive,  as  we  are  assured,  in  accepting  it, 
was  the  consideration  that  in  such  difficult  times,  a  mischievous 
effect  might  be  produced  by  the  example  of  disrespect  for  so  high 
a  dignity. 

And  now  the  whole  of  that  zeal  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted 
to  his  native  city,  he  applied  thenceforth  to  the  general  concerns 
of  the  church.  He  found  himself  often  opposed  by  the  cardin- 
als, who  thought  it  strange  that  one  so  newly  arrived,  and  a 

1  The  first  U  of  1525,  the  other  of  1530.  The  former  of  these  in  particular, 
being  for  the  earlier  period  of  Charles  V.,  is  very  important.  I  can  fina  no  traoe 
of  it  either  in  Vienna  or  in  Venice.  I  discovered  a  copy  in  Rome ;  but  hare  not 
succeeded  in  seeing  any  other. 

s  Daniel  Barbaro  to  Domenico  Veniero :  Lettere  Tolgari,  I.  73. 
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Venetian,  should  want  to  reform  the  Roman  court ;  at  times  he 
had  even  the  pope  against  him.  He  once  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinal.  "  We  know/^  said  the  pope,  "  how  men 
sail  in  these  waters ;  cardinals  like  not  tlmt  another  should  be- 
come equally  honourable  with  themselves.**'  Contarini  was  hurt 
at  this,  and  said,  ^'  I  don't  consider  my  cardinal's  hat  to  be  my 
highest  honour." 

In  this  now  position,  too,  he  preserved  the  same  strictness, 
simplicity,  and  activity;  the  same  dignity  and  suavity  of  temper. 

Nature  leaves  not  the  simply  formed  plant  without  the 
adornment  of  the  blossom  in  which  its  being  exhales  and  com- 
municates itself.  In  man  it  is  his  temper,  which  being  the 
collective  result  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  his  being,  then 
gives  their  expression  to  his  moral  bearing  and  appearance.  In 
Contarini  it  was  suavity;  inherent  truthfulness ;  purity  of  mor- 
als, and  especially  that  profound  sense  of  religion  which  makes 
a  man  happy  while  it  enlightens  him. 

Full  of  this  temper  of  mind,  moderate,  almost  at  one  with  the 
Protestants  on  the  most  important  point  of  doctrine,  Contarini 
made  his  appearance  in  Germany,  hoping  to  be  able  to  heal  the 
schism  that  had  taken  place,  by  a  regeneration  proceeding  from 
doctrine  on  that  very  point ;  and  by  the  removal  of  abuses. 

But  whether  it  had  already  gone  too  far,  whether  the  devia- 
tions from  Roman  orthodoxy  had  already  struck  root  too  vigor- 
ously, is  a  question  which  I  may  not  at  once  decide. 

Another  Venetian,  Marino  Justiniano,  who  left  our  father- 
land shortly  before  this  diet,  and  who  seems  to  have  carefully 
contemplated  the  state  of  things,  represents  it  at  least  as  very 
possible.^  He  finds  only  some  important  concessions  indispen- 
sable, and  names  the  following:  ^^  The  pope  must  no  more 
think  of  claiming  respect  as  Christ's  vicegerent  in  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  things — substitutes  of  blameless  life  and  capable 
of  instructing  the  people,  must  be  put  in  the  room  of  ignorant 
and  scandalous  bishops  and  priests — neither  the  sale  of  masses, 
nor  plurality  of  benefices,  nor  the  abuse  of  compositions,  must  be 
any  longer  tolerated — the  violation  of  the  laws  that  relate  to 
&sting,  must  be  visited  with  light  punishments  at  the  utmost ; 

'  Relasione  del  elca^  M.  Marino  Giuttiman  Katf  fritomaU))  daUa  hgagume 
di  Oermania,  tatto  Ferdinando  re  di  JRomami,    BM.  Canini  at  Rome  n.  4S1. 
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were  the  communion  then  in  both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of 
priests  allowed,  the  people  of  Germany  would  forthwith  renounce 
all  dissension,  would  yield  obedience  to  the  pope  in  things  spirit- 
ual, would  allow  the  mass  to  continue,  would  submit  to  auricular 
confession,  and  even  own  the  necessity  of  good  works,  as  fruits 
of  faith,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  they  result  from  believing. 
As  schism  has  been  caused  by  abuses,  so  must  it  be  taken  away 
by  having  these  abuses  corrected 

Here  be  it  remembered,  that  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
had  declared  the  year  before,  that  the  secular  power  of  the  bishops 
might  be  tolerated,  if  means  could  be  found  for  securing  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority ;  that  with  respect  to 
the  mass,  people  might  easily  come  to  a  settlement,  if  it  were 
conceded  that  the  communion  should  continue  to  be  administered 
in  both  kinds.^  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  papal  primacy,  without  hesitation,  under 
certain  restrictions.  Meanwhile  approximations  were  likewise 
made  on  the  other  side.  The  imperial  ambassador  repeatedly 
urged  that  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides,  to  the 
utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  divine  honour.  The  non- 
protesting  party  would  likewise  have  been  well  pleased,  had  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  bisliops,  who  had  in  eftect  become 
princes,  been  taken  away  from  them  througliout  Germany  and 
handed  over  to  superintendents,  and  had  a  general  and  legally 
valid  alteration  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  alienation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  Neutral  things,  which  might  either  be 
done  or  omitted,  began  to  be  talked  of;  even  in  the  spiritual 
electorships,  prayers  were  appointed  for  a  favourable  progress  to 
the  work  of  reconciliation. 

We  will  not  dispute  about  the  degree  of  feasibility  and  proba- 
biUty  of  this  success ;  it  was  at  all  events  extremely  difficult, 
but  supposing  that  the  prospect  seemed  but  slight,  still  it  was 
worth  an  effort.     Thus  much  we  perceive  that  once  more  there 


1  Letter  of  the  Landgraves  In  Rommel's  Urkundenbuche,  p.  85.  Compare  the 
bishop  of  Lunden'a  in  Seckcndorf,  p.  299.  Contarini  al  C*  Fameee  1541,  28th 
April  (Epp.  Poli  1X1.  p.  cclt.)  The  Landgraye  and  the  Elector  demanded  both 
the  marriage  of  the  priests  and  communion  in  both  kinds ;  the  former  showed  him- 
self more  difficult  to  deal  with,  with  respect  to  the  primacy,  and  the  latter  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  de  mUta  guod  sit  iocr^lcium — [on  the  doctrine  of  the  maM 
being  a  sacrifice.] 

I.  Q 
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was  exhibited  a  great  propension  for  such  an  effort,  and  that 
it  became  an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  hopes. 

But  let  us  ask  whether  the  pope  too,  without  whom  matters 
could  come  to  no  issue,  was  disposed  to  remit  somewhat  of  the 
rigour  of  his  demands.  In  this  respect  especially,  a  passage  in 
the  body  of  instructions  with  which  he  dismissed  Gontarini,  is 
very  remarkable.^ 

He  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  boundless  plenitude  of 
power,  upon  which  so  much  urgency  was  shown  on  the  imperial 
side.  He  conjectured  that  demands  might  be  put  forth  in  Ger- 
many, to  which  no  legate,  not  even  he,  the  pope  himself,  could 
yenture  to  accede  without  consulting  other  nations.  Yet  he  did 
not  on  that  account  reject  all  negotiation.  ^'We  must  first,^^ 
says  he,  ^^  see  whether  the  Protestants  will  agree  with  us  in 
principles ;  for  example,  upon  the  primacy  of  the  holy  see,  the 
sacraments,  and  something  else.*^  If  we  inquire  what  this  some- 
thing else  might  be,  we  find  that  the  pope  does  not  express  him- 
self quite  distinctly.  He  indicates  it  as  being  what  was  approved 
at  once  by  holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  constant  usage  of  the 
church;  and  that  it  was  known  to  the  legate.'  Upon  this 
groundwork,  he  adds,  an  attempt  might  be  made  towards  coming 
to  a  mutual  understanding  on  all  the  disputed  points.' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  vague  mode  of  expressing 
himself  was  purposely  adopted ;  Paul  III.  may  have  been  will- 

1  Instrnotio  data  Kem*  C^  Contareno  in  Germaniam  legato  d.  28  menais  Jan- 
varii  1541.  To  be  found  in  many  libraries  in  manaacript ;  printed  in  Quirini  £pp. 
Poli  III.  ocLxxzn. 

S  ProfesMr  Ranke  B^eakfl  as  if  it  were  only  one  thii^  that  the  pope  left  aniq)eci- 
fied,  bat  the  words  alia  qwxdam  fu^ere  leave  no  doubt  that  serenl  things  were 
meant.    Tb. 

s  **  Videndum  inprimis  est  an  Protcstantes  et  il  qui  ab  ecdesisB  gremio  defece- 
runt,  in  principiis  nobiacum  conreniant,  cujoimodi  est  hujus  sanctSB  sedis  prima- 
tus,  tanquam  a  deo  et  salratore  nostro  insUtatus,  sacrosanctse  eoclesis  sacramenta, 
et  alia  qu»dam  qusd  turn  saorarum  litterarum  autoritate  turn  universalis  eccleain 
perpetua  obeenratione  haotenus  obsenrata  ct  comprobata  fiiere  et  tibi  nota  esse  bene 
ioimns,  quibus  statim  initio  admissis  omnis  super  aliis  oontroyersiis  oonoordia  tcn- 
taretur.'— [First  it  must  be  seen  whether  the  Protestants  and  those  who  hareroTolted 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  agree  with  us  in  principles,  of  such  a  kind  as  the  pri- 
macy of  this  holy  see,  as  instituted  by  God  and  our  Saviour,  the  sacraments  of  the 
bdy  church,  ana  tome  other  itanigk  which  have  been  observed  and  approved  at  once 
by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  soriptures,  and  by  the  perpetual  observation  of  the 
oniyenal  ehom,  and  with  whieh  we  know  you  to  be  well  acquainted,  which  thin^^s 
being  admitted  at  the  very  boginning,  the  utaiost  hannony  may  be  attempted  m 
other  matters.]  In  this  the  reader  has  only  to  keep  oonstanthr  in  view,  the 
■Dpraaiely  orthodofs,  and,  from  its  y«y  nature,  inflenlble  posiUon  of  a  p(^»in  order 
to  peroeive  how  much  is  involved  in  such  an  address. 
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ing  to  try  how  far  Gontarini  might  bring  matters,  and  yet  have 
had  no  wish  to  tie  himself  up  beforehand  with  respect  to  the 
ratification.  Next  he  allowed  a  certain  scope  to  his  legate.  It 
would  unquestionably  have  cost  the  latter  new  efforts  to  render 
acceptable  to  the  obstinate  curia  what  people  had  obtained  at  Bat- 
isbon,  without  the  possibility  of  completely  satisfying  them ;  but  on 
this,  on  a  reconciliation  and  union  among  the  assembled  divined^ 
all  in  the  first  instance  depended.  The  mediating  tendency  was 
still  too  doubtful;  it  could  not  as  yet  be  distinguished  by  a 
name;  it  had  first  to  gain  some  fixed  point,  before  it  could  hope 
to  make  itself  available  for  more. 

The  negotiations  were  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1541;  a 
draught  communicated  by  the  emperor  and  approved,  after  a  few 
alterations,  by  Gontarini,  was  proposed  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  might  proceed.  Even  here  the  legate  thought  it  advis- 
able  to  depart  a  step  from  his  instructions.  The  pope  had 
required  before  every  thing  else  the  acknowledgment  of  his  pri- 
macy. Gontarini  saw  well,  that  on  a  question  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  set  men''s  passions  in  a  ferment,  the  attempt  might 
founder  at  the  very  outset.  Ho  went  into  the  arrangement, 
that  of  the  articles  proposed  for  conferonce,  that  relating  to  the 
papal  primacy  should  much  rather  be  the  last.  He  considered 
it  better  to  begin  with  those  in  which  he  and  his  friends  ap- 
proached the  Protestants  in  their  views,  these  being  points, 
besides,  of  the  highest  moment,  and  touching  upon  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith.  In  the  discussions  upon  these  he  had 
the  greatest  share.  His  secretary  assures  us  that  nothing  was 
decided  by  the  Roman  catholic  divines,  nor  even  a  single  altera- 
tion adopted,  without  his  being  first  consulted.^  Morone,  bishop 
of  Modena,  Tomaso  da  Modena,  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
both  men  who  in  the  article  of  justification  were  of  the  same 
views,  supported  him.'  The  greatest  difficulty  they  had  to 
contend  with,  arose  from  a  German  divine,  Luther^s  old  anta- 
gonist. Doctor  Eck.  But  upon  insisting  that  he  should  ex- 
plain himself,  point  for  point,  he  too  wbA  brought  at  last  to  do- 
clare  his  mind  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  in  a  short  time  an  agree- 
ment was    come  to;  who  would   have  ventured  to  hope  so 

1  BecoateHi,  Vita  del  CardiniU  Contarini,  p.  CXVn. 
>  Panayioini,  lY.  XIV.  p.  433,  fixnn  Gontarini's  letten. 
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much,  on  the  four  important  articles  of  human  nature,  original 
sin,  absolution,  and  even  justification  ?  Contarini  assented  to 
the  chief  point  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  that  man^s  justification 
was  effectual  through  faith  alone,  without  merits;  to  this  he 
only  added  that  this  must  be  a  living  and  active  faith.  Me- 
lanchthon  acknowledged  that  this  was  just  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine/ Bucer  eagerly  maintained  that  in  the  collated  and  reconciled 
articles  there  was  comprehended  all  that  was  required  ^4n  order 
to  a  man^s  living  a  godly,  righteous,  and  holy  life,  before  God 
and  the  congregation."^  No  less  pleased  were  people  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  bishop  of  Aquila  called  it  a  holy  colloquy;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of 
Christendom.  These  friends  of  Contarini,  who  were  of  the  same 
mind  with  him,  wore  delighted  to  hear  how  far  he  had  succeeded. 
"  In  contemplating  this  harmony  of  sentiment,"  wrote  Poole  to 
him,  ^'I  have  experienced  a  satisfaction  such  as  I  could  never 
have  received  from  any  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Not  only 
because  I  perceive  the  approach  of  peace  and  concord,  but  also 
because  these  articles  are  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  treat  of  many  things,  of  faith,  of  works, 
of  justification;  yet  upon  that,  even  justification,  is  grounded  all 
the  rest,  and  I  congratulate  you,  I  thank  God,  that  on  that 
point  the  divines  of  both  parties  have  united.  We  trust,  that 
He  who  has  so  mercifully  made  a  commencement,  will  also  bring 
it  to  a  completion."^ 

This  was  a  moment,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  essential  conse* 
quence  to  Germany,  nay,  to  the  world.     To  the  former,  the 

1  Melanchthon  to  Camerarius,  10th  May,  (Epp.  p.  360) :  adtenUtmtur  jnsUficari 
Iwminesjidc,  et  qiUdem  in  earn  sentenliani  ut  not  doeemtu. — [Thcv  agree  that  men 
are  justified  l^  faith,  and  inde^  hold  that  opinion  as  we  teach  it.]  Compare 
Planck ;  Geschichte  des  Protestantischen  Lchrbcgrifis,  III.  U.  93. 

*  Alle  Ilandlongen  und  Schriften,  sn  Vergleichmig  der  Religion  durch  die  Kaiserl. 
Majestat,  Ac.  yerhandelt  ao.  1541,  dorch  Martinom  Buoerum,  in  HorUeder, 
Book  I.  chap.  37,  §.  280.  • 

»  Polos  ConUreno.  Capranicas,  17  Maji,  1541.  Epp.  Poli.  Tom.  III.  p.  25. 
The  letters  of  that  bishop  of  AquiLi  in  Rainaldos,  1541,  No.  11, 13,  are  remaricable. 
It  was  thought,  that  if  an  agreement  could  be  but  come  to  on  the  point  of  the  sup* 
per,  eroiythmg  else  might  be  allowed  to  settle  itself.  *'  Id  unum  est  quod  omnibus  spem 
maTimam  faoit,  assertio  Cnsaris  se  nullo  paoto  nisi  rebus  bene  oompositis  dis- 
cessurum,  atquo  etiam  qnod  omnia  scitu  consiliisque  rey^  Icpiti  id  coDoquio  a 
nostris  theologls  tractantur  et  disputantur." — [This  alone  it  is  which  gives  the  great- 
est hopes  to  ul,  even  the  emperor's  asserting  that  he  will  on  no  account  go  away 
imtU  all  thii^  are  well  settled,  and  idso  that  all  are  handled  and  discussed  with  the 
eogolvaoe  mad  oonnoib  of  tibe  moat  Ber.  legate,  in  conferenoe  faj  our  diyinee.] 
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points  that  we  have  touched  upon,  involved  the  prospect  of 
changing  the  collective  spiritual  constitution  of  the  nation,  and 
of  giving  to  it  a  position  at  once  of  greater  iboedom  in  relation 
to  the  pope  and  his  secular  encroachments,  and  rendering  it 
independent  of  any  but  itself.  The  unity  of  the  church,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  maintained.  But 
infinitely  more  extensive  would  the  future  consequences  have 
been.  Had  the  moderate  party,  from  which  these  efibrts 
proceeded,  and  by  which  they  were  directed,  known  how 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  in  Kome  and  Italy,  what  a  to- 
tally different  form  must  the  (Roman)  Catholic  world  too  have 
assumed ! 

But  so  extraordinary  a  result  could  not  be  attained  without  a 
keen  contest. 

What  was  concluded  at  Ratisbon,  had  to  be  confirmed,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  assent  of  Luther,  to  whom  there  was  even  a  special  embassy 
despatched. 

But  already  there  here  appeared  many  difiiculties.  Luther 
who,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  business,  declared  himself  to  be 
not  altogether  repelled,  soon,  however,  began  to  suspect  that  all 
was  intended  to  deceive,  and  was  but  a  device  of  his  enemies. 
He  could  not  persuade  himself  that  on  the  other  side  as  well  as 
his  own,  the  doctrine  of  justification  had  really  taken  root. 
In  the  reconciled  articles  he  saw  nothing,  in  fine,  but  piece-meal 
work,  compounded  of  both  opinions;  he  who  regarded  himself 
as  constantly  engaged  in  the  contest  between  heaven  and  hell, 
here,  too,  thought  he  could  recognise  the  machinations  of 
Satan.  He  warned  his  master  the  elector,  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  against  appearing  in  person  at  Ratisbon.  "He  was 
the  very  man  whom  the  devil  was  looking  for.'^^  An  immense 
deal  depended,  in  fact,  on  the  appearance  and  the  assent  of  the 
elector. 

These  articles  were  meanwhile  sent  also  to  Rome.  They  ex- 
cited extraordinary  interest.  Cardinal  Carafia,  and  San  Mar- 
cello,  in  particular,  were  greatly  scandalized  at  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  of  justification,  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  Priuli 

1  Luther  to  John  Frederick  in  de  Wette's  €k>Ueotion. 
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conld  clearly  explain  its  meaning.^  The  pope,  howerer,  did  not 
at  once  express  himself  so  decidedly  as  Lather  had  done.  Car- 
dinal Famese  made  a  letter  be  written  to  the  legate  to  the  effect, 
that  his  holiness  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of  the  decision. 
Bat  all  others  who  had  seen  it  were  of  opinion  that,  granting 
its  meaning  to  accord  with  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith,  still  it 
might  have  been  expressed  in  plainer  words. 

Powerfal  as  this  theological  opposition  might  be,  it  was  nei- 
ther the  only  one,  nor  perhaps  the  most  inflaential.  Another 
rose  from  the  political  side. 

Sach  a  reconciliation  as  was  proposed,  woald  hare  given  an 
onwonted  anity  to  Germany,  and  on  the  emperor,  who  might 
apply  it  to  his  own  ends,  woald  have  conferred  exorbitant  power.' 
As  the  head  of  the  moderate  party,  he  mast  have  obtained  an 
aathority  of  the  highest  kind  throaghoat  Earope,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  coancil  at  last  being  called.  How  natarally  did 
all  the  asaal  animosities  start  np  to  oppose  this. 

Francis  the  First  believed  himself  directly  threatened,  and 
neglected  not  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  anion.  He  bitterly 
complained  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  legate  at  Batisbon;^ 
that  '^his  proceedings  dishearten  the  good  and  embolden  the 


1  I  cannot  foi^To  Qnirini  for  not  hATin|^  fully  commonicated  Prinli's  letter  on 
these  circumstances,  though  he  had  it  in  his  possession. 

s  There  was  at  all  times  an  imperial  party  which  defended  this  tendency.  In 
this  among  other  things  lies  the  whole  mystery  of  the  n^tiations  of  the  arolibishop 
of  Lunden.  He  represented  to  the  emperor,  che  ie  8.  M.  vdetM  iolerare  ehe  i 
Lutherani  ttessero  nelli  lore  errori,  disponeva  a  modo  c  voter  suo  di  tutta  la  QtT' 
mama.-^That  if  his  Majesty  wished  to  tolerate  the  Lutherans  remaining  in  their 
errors,  he  might  hare  all  Germany  at  his  absolute  disposaL]  Instruxione  di  Pado 
III.  a  Montepulciano,  1539.    Now,  too,  the  emperor  wanted  toleration. 

s  He  spoke  of  this  with  the  papal  ambassador  to  his  conrt.  B  €>  di  Mantora  al 
C»  Contarini  in  Qmrini  XXL  CCLXXVIIL  Loces  17  Maggie  1541.  "  S.  M*  Ch"»* 
diyeniva  ogni  di  piu  ardente  neDe  cose  dclla  chiesa,  le  quali  era  lisoluto  di  Toler 
difendere  e  sostenero  con  tutte  le  forze  sue  e  con  la  yita  sua  e  de'  flffliuoli,  giuran- 
domi  che  da  qucsto  si  moTCTa  principalmente  a  far  questo  officio."— rUis  most  Chris- 
tian Maiesty  became  eyery  day  more  ardent  in  the  affiurs  of  the  oinrch,  which  he 
was  resolyed  to  defend  and  sustain  with  his  utmost  force,  and  with  his  life  and  that 
of  his  A>ns,  swearing  to  me  that  that  alone  chiefly  moyed  him  to  do  that  duty.]  On 
the  other  hand  GranyeUe  had  different  accounts ;  m*afermb,  says  Contarini  in  a 
letter  to  Famese,  ibid.  CCLY.,  con  giuramento  havere  in  mono  letters  del  r§ 
chritV^,  U  ovale  tcrive  a  quettiprincipiprotestanHche  nanti  aeeordino  in  aleun 
modo,  e  ehe  tui  aueva  voluto  veder  Vopimoni  loro,  le  quali  non  U  tpiaeevano. — [He 
assured  me  with  an  oaUi,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  letters  from  the  most  duris- 
tian  king,  who  wrote  to  those  protestant  princes,  not  to  come  to  tenns  in  any  way, 
and  that  he  had  wished  to  see  their  opinions,  which  had  not  displeased  him.]  Ac- 
cording to  this,  Francis  X.must  haye  mteipowd  obstades  to  a  reeonoiliation  on  both 
sides. 
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bad,  that  in  his  compliancy  to  the  emperor  he  will  allow  mat- 
ters to  proceed  so  far  that  they  will  be  past  remedy.  Other 
princes  too  ought  to  have  been  called  in  and  consulted.^^  He 
assumed  the  mien  of  a  man  who  saw  both  pope  and  church  in 
danger.  He  engaged  to  defend  them  with  his  life  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom. 

And,  already,  it  was  not  in  Borne  alone  that  the  ecclesiastical 
scruples  we  have  noticed,  had  struck  root.  It  was  besides  re- 
marked, that  the  emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  diet,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  had  not  added  a  word 
as  to  the  pope  alone  having  the  right  to  call  it.  This  was  thought 
to  indicate  that  he  himself  claimed  this  right.  In  the  old  arti- 
cles concluded  with  Clement  VII.  at  Barcelona,  people  would 
have  it  that  there  was  a  place  that  pointed  that  way.  And  did 
not  the  Protestants  constantly  maintain  that  the  calling  of  a 
council  belonged  to  the  emperor?  How  readily  might  he  yield 
to  them  in  a  matter  where  his  interest  coincided  so  manifestly 
with  their  doctrine.^  This  would  have  involved  the  utmost  risk 
of  a  schism. 

Meanwhile  people  began  to  bestir  themselves  in  Germany 
also.  We  have  Giustinian''s  assurance  before  this,  that  the  power 
which  had  accrued  to  the  Landgrave  from  his  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  liad  suggested  to  others  that 
they  might  make  themselves  equally  powerful  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  One  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
diet,  intimates  that  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  averse  to  any 
agreement.  He  cautions  the  pope,  in  a  special  letter,  against 
any  national  council,  nay,  against  any  council  to  be  held  in 
Germany ;  "  that  exorbitant  concessions  would  have  to  be  made 
there."*  Other  documents  may  be  found  in  which  German 
Roman  Catholics  complain  directly  to  the  pope  of  the  progress 
made  by  Protestantism  at  the  diet;  the  pliability  of  Cropper 
and  Pflug,  and  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholic  princes  from 
the  conferences."* 

1  Ardinghello  al  nome  del  C*  Famese  a]  O  Contarini,  29  Maggio  1541. 

s  Uterss  Cardinalls  Mogontini  in  Rainaldos,  1541,  n.  27. 

>  Anonymous,  likewise  in  Rainaldos,  No.  25.  The  side  they  came  from  may  be 
drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  Eck  is  spoken  of  in  thera;  uniu  duntaxoM 
peritut  theolo^us  adhibitut  est — [only  one  skilful  divine  b  admitted.]  They  abound 
m  insinuations  against  the  emperor :  nUUl,  so  we  read,  crdinaintur  pro  robore  eccle- 
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Enough,  in  Rome,  France,  and  Germany,  among  the  enemies 
of  Charles  V.,  among  those  who  either  really  were  or  wlio  affected 
to  be  the  most  zealous  Boman  Catholics,  there  arose  a  keen 
opposition  to  the  mediating  overtures.  It  was  observed  at  Borne 
that  there  was  an  unwonted  intimacy  between  the  pope  and  the 
French  ambassador;  the  report  gained  ground  that  he  intended 
to  marry  his  grand-daughter,  Vittoria  Famese,  to  one  of  tlie 
Guises. 

The  consequence  was  inevitable;  these  movements  could  not 
fail  vigorously  to  re-act  on  the  divines.  Eck,  moreover,  stuck 
to  Bavaria.  "The  emperor's  enemies,'^  says  Contarini's  secre- 
tary, "both within  and  beyond  Germany,  who  dread  his  greatness, 
were  he  to  unite  all  Germany,  begin  to  sow  tares  among  those 
divines.  Carnal  envy  broke  up  this  conference.'*'^  The  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  opposition  make  it  not  surprising  that  no 
further  agreement  could  thenceforth  be  come  to  ujK)n  any  article. 

It  were  to  overstep  the  lino  of  justice,  were  we  for  this  to 
blame  the  Protestants  solely,  or  even  chiefly.  Shortly  after  the 
pope  instructed  his  legate  to  announce  it  as  his  fixed  determina- 
tion, that  neither  publicly  nor  as  a  private  person  would  he  ap- 
prove of  a  decision  in  which  the  (Boman)  Catholic  meaning 
should  be  expressed  otherwise  than  in  such  words  as  should 
leave  room  for  no  ambiguity.  The  formulas  in  which  Contarini 
had  thought  to  combine  the  various  opinions  on  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  and  the  power  of  councils,  were  unconditionally 
rejected  at  Bome.^  The  legato  had  to  consent  to  explanations 
that  seemed  even  directly  to  contradict  his  previous  expressions. 

Something,  however,  might  have  resulted  from  this,  had  the 
emperor  wished  at  least  that,  until  further  progress  were  made  in 
the  reconciled  articles,  people  might  abide  by  the  formulas  that 

iUB,  quia  timetur,  illi  (Ccftari)  displicerf. — [Nothing  will  be  ordained   for  the 
strengthening  of  the  church,  because  of  the  dread  of  displeaaing  him  (the  emperor.) 

1  Beocatelli  Vita  p.  CXIX.  "Jlorail  diayolo,  che  sempre  alle  baone  opere 
B^attntrerBa,  fece  si  che  sparsa  quosta  fama  dclla  concordia  che  tra  catholici  e  pro- 
testanti  si  preparava,  gli  invidi  dell'  iniperatore  in  Germania  e  fuori,  che  la  sua 
grandena  temcvano  quando  tutti  gli  Alomani  fussero  stati  unlti,  cominciarono  a 
seminare  zizania  tra  quclli  thcologi  collocutor!. — [Now  the  deril,  who  is  always 
thwarting  good  works,  so  contrived  that  haying  spread  this  report  of  the  concord 
that  was  preparing  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  those  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  the  emperor,  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  who  dread  his  greatness  when  all 
the  Alemanni  (Germans)  shall  be  united,  began  to  sow  tares  among  those  dlTines 
iHio  were  to  confer  together.] 

*ArdingbeUo  a  Ct>ntarini.    The  same,  p.  CCXXIY. 
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had  been  found,  and  in  the  rest,  on  both  sides,  tolerate  differen* 
ces  of  opinion.  It  was  announced  to  the  cardinal,  that  the  whole 
college  had  with  one  voice  determined  under  no  condition  to  con- 
sent to  a  toleration  in  such  essential  articles. 

After  such  high  hopes  and  so  auspicious  a  commencement, 
Contarini  returned  without  effecting  anything.  He  could  have 
wished  to  accompany  the  emperor  into  the  Netherlands,  but  this 
was  refused  to  him.^  He  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  listen 
in  Italy  to  the  calumnies,  which  had  been  circulated  from  Home, 
over  the  whole  country,  with  respect  to  his  procedure  and  the 
pretended  concessions  he  had  made  to  the  Protestants.  Bui 
he  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  feel  more  bitterly  the  failure 
of  such  comprehensive  views.  What  a  lofty  position  was  thai 
which  the  moderate  Boman  Catholic  sentiment  occupied  in  him. 
But  as  it  failed  to  carry  its  philanthropic  intention  into  effect 
the  question  occurs,  how  far  it  was  likely  even  to  maintain  its 
own  ground.  Every  great  tendency  has  an  inherent  and  inse- 
parable purpose  of  making  itself  influential  and  effective ;  and  if 
it  cannot  succeed  in  acquiring  the  mastery,  failure  involves  its 
approaching  ruin. 

SEW  ORDERS. 

Meanwhile  men\s  minds  Lad  already  begun  to  move  in 
another  direction,  nearly  allied  in  its  origin  to  that  which  has 
been  described,  yet  ever  deviating  more  and  more  widely  from 
it,  and  although  based  on  the  idea  of  reform,  opposed  through- 
out to  Protestantism. 

If  Luther  rejected  the  priesthood  that  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
in  its  principle  and  idea,  a  movement  on  the  other  hand  com- 
menced in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  principle,  and 
bringing  it  anew  into  respect  in  the  church,  by  securing  a  stricter 
observance  of  its  functions.  The  corruption  of  the  spirit- 
ual order  was  perceived  on  both  sides.  But  while  in  Germany 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  dissolution 
of  monkery,  attempts  were  made  in  Italy  to  renovate  its  youth; 

^  By  whom?  Not  likely  by  the  emperor,  whose  yiews  at  this  time  he  seems  to 
hare  done  his  utmost  to  canr  into  effect ;  but  probably  by  the  pope  and  other 
authorities  at  Rome.  No  doubt,  what  had  passea  at  Rome,  had  thrown  him  again 
into  that  despair  which  we  have  seen  the  pope's  plausibility  for  a  time  dissipate,  and 
his  wish  to  go  to  the  Netherlands  was  not  unlikely  to  hare  been  expressed  with  the 
secret  intention  of  passing  oyer  to  England.    Tb. 

I.  B 
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whilo  there  the  clergy  rid  themselves  of  so  many  trammels  that 
they  had  hitherto  borne,  people  here  contemplated  giving  that 
body  a  stricter  constitution.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  we  (Ger- 
mans) struck  into  quite  a  new  path;  on  that  side,  on  the  con- 
trary, attempts  were  repeated  similar  to  those  that  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  for  hundreds  of  years  past. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  orders  had  ever  declined  into  secularity, 
and  then  not  seldom  had  it  been  requisite  anew  to  remind 
them  of  their  origin,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  it.  How  neces- 
sary did  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  find  it  to  admonish  the 
clergy,  according  to  the  rule  of  Ehrodegang,  to  live  together  in 
common  and  in  spontaneous  subordination.  The  simple  rule  of 
Benedict  of  Nursia  did  not  long  suffice  even  for  the  monaster- 
ies ;  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  we  everywhere  find 
that  strictly  close  congregations,  with  special  rules,  after  the 
example  of  Cluny,  became  necessary.  This  had  an  instant 
re-action  on  the  secular  clergy ;  through  the  introduction  of  celi- 
bacy they  became,  as  we  have  mentioned,  almost  subjected  even 
to  the  rule  of  a  (monastic)  order.  Not  the  less,  however,  and 
even  in  spite  of  the  powerful  spiritual  impulse^  communicated  to 
the  nations  by  the  crusades,  so  that  even  the  knights  and  barons 
subjected  their  profession  as  warriors  to  the  forms  of  monk- 
ish laws,  had  all  these  institutes  sunk  into  a  deep  decline  when 
the  begging  friars  arose.  At  their  commencement  they  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  restoration  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
strictness,  but  we  see  how  they,  too,  gradually  became  disorderly 
and  worldly,  and  how  a  leading  feature  in  the  corruption  of  the 
church  was  to  be  perceived  in  them  at  a  glance. 

As  early  as  in  the  year  1520  and  since,  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  made  by  Protestantism  in  Germany,  there  arose  in 
countries  which  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  it,  a  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  amelioration  of  the  hierarchical  order.  This 
feeling  made  its  way  even  in  the  religious  orders  themselves, 
sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  seclusion  of  the  order  of  the  Cam- 
aldoli,  Paul  Giustiniani  found  it  implicated  in  the  general  cor- 
ruption. In  1522,  he  instituted  a  new  congregation  of  that 
order,  which  took  the  name  of  Monte  Corona,  from  the  hill  on 

^  We  fear  there  was  hot  much  spirituality  io  the  impalse.    Ts. 
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which  it  had  its  chief  seat  afterwards/  In  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  Christian  perfection,  Giustiniani  held  three  things  to  be 
essential,  solitude,  vows,  and  the  separation  of  the  monks  into 
distinct  cells.  Those  small  cells  and  oratories,  such  as  are 
yet  to  be  found  here  and  there,  on  the  highest  hills,  in  charming 
wilds,  such  as  seem  to  conduct  the  soul  at  once  to  sublime  flights 
and  to  more  profound  tranquillity,  are  spoken  of  by  him  in  some 
of  his  letters  with  special  satisfaction.^  The  reform  of  these 
hermits  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Franciscans,  who  perhaps  had  become  the  most 
profoundly  corrupted  of  any,  yet  another  new  effort  at  reforma- 
tion was  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  many  that  had  been  made 
before.  The  Capuchin  friars  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
regulations  of  their  original  founder,  divine  service  at  midnight, 
prayers  at  appointed  hours,  discipline  and  silence,  in  short  the 
whole  severe  rule  of  life  laid  down  in  the  original  institution. 
One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  importance  which  they  attached  to 
things  of  no  consequence ;  but  setting  that  aside,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  again  behaved  with  great  courage,  as  for 
example,  during  the  pestilence  of  1528. 

Meanwhile  little  was  done  by  any  reformation  of  the  religious 
orders  alone,  secins:  that  the  secular  clergy  had  become  so  en- 
tirely estranged  from  their  callings.  If  an  improvement  was  to 
be  of  any  material  consequence,  it  behoved  to  act  upon  them. 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  members  of  that  Roman  oratory. 
Two  of  these  men,  in  other  respects,  it  appears,  of  the  most 
opposite  characters,  took  upon  them  to  prepare  the  way  for  such 
a  reformation.  The  one,  Cajetan  of  Thiene,  a  man  of  a  peace- 
ful, quiet,  and  soft  temper,  of  few  words,  and  prone  to  indulge 
in  the  ecstasies  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  wanted  to  reform  the  world,  but  without  its  being  known 
that  he  was  in  the  world.^     The  other,  John  Peter  Caraffa,  of 

1  The  erection  is  probably  to  be  dated  from  the  drawinfl^  up  of  the  rule,  after 
Mafacio  being  given  up  to  the  new  congregation  in  1522.  Monto  Corona  was  firat 
erected  by  Basciano,  Justinian's  successor.  See  Ilelyot  Histoire  dee  ordrea  monafl- 
tiqucs,  V.  p.  271. 

*  Lettera  del  b.  Giustiano  al  vcscovo  Teatino  bei  Bronuito  Storia  di  Paolo  lY. 
Ub.  III.  §  19. 

"  Caraociolus:  Vita  S.  Cajetani  Thiensei  c.  IX.  101.  In  Mnversatumehumilis, 
mantuehu,  modestut.pauci  termonis, — meminique  me  ilium  tmpe  vidis$e  inierpre' 
cctndum  laerymantem. — [In  conyersation  humble,  meek,  modest,  of  few  words-^and 
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whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter,  was  vehe- 
ment, fervid,  stormy,  in  short  a  zealot.  But  Oaraffa  too  acknow- 
ledged, as  he  said,  that  his  heart  became  only  the  more  oppressed 
the  more  his  desires  were  gratified,  that  it  found  peace  only 
in  the  self-abandonment  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  only  when 
in  communion  with  heavenly  things.  Thus  did  they  advance 
together,  in  that  longing  for  retirement  and  meditation,  which 
in  the  one  was  nature,  in  the  other  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and 
of  his  idea  what  life  should  be,  and  in  an  inclination  for  spiritual 
activity.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  that  there  was  for  a  re- 
formation, they  combined  to  form  an  institute — called  the  order 
of  the  Theatines — having  for  its  object  both  contemplation  and 
the  improvement  of  the  clergy.^ 

Gajetan  belonged  to  the  protonotari  participanti;  he  resigned 
these  benefices;  Carafia  held  the  bishopric  of  Ghieti,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Brundusium ;  he  resigned  both.'  Joined 
by  two  very  intimate  friends  who  had  likewise  become  members 
of  the  oratory,  on  the  14th  of  Sept.  1524,  they  solemnly  took 
the  three  vows.'  That  of  poverty  they  took  with  this  special 
addition,  that  not  only  were  they  to  possess  nothing,  but  were 
even  to  abstain  from  begging ;  they  were  to  wait  at  home  for 
alms.  After  a  short  delay  in  the  city,  they  took  possession  of 
a  small  house  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  at  the  Vigna  Gapisucchi, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Villa  Medici,  and  where  at 
that  time,  although  it  lay  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  there 
was  a  deep  solitude.  Here  they  lived  in  the  poverty  they  had 
prescribed  for  themselves,  in  the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises. 


I  nmember  hayinff  often  seen  him  weeping  during  prayer.]  The  tG6tinK>ny  of  a 
pSouA  society  at  Vioenia,  which  will  be  found  there  too,  o.  I.  n.  12,  desoribes  him 
Tery  welL 

1  Caraociolus  c.  2.  ^  10,  describes  its  object  thus :  Clcricis  quos  ingenU  popvlo- 
rum  4xUio  imprdntas  intciiiaque  conupitsent^  clericoi  alios  debere  stificit  quorum 
opera  damnum  quod  Hit  per  pravum  exemplum  intulissefU  sanaretur. — [To  make 
up  what  is  wantmg  in  those  clem*,  who  to  the  rast  destruction  of  the  people  have 
been  corrupted  by  wickedness  and  ignorance,,  by  means  of  other  clei^men  through 
whose  labours  the  loss  caused  by  the  wicked  example  of  the  former  may  be  healed.] 

•  From  a  letter  from  the  papal  Datariw,  of  22d  Sept.  1524,  (Lettere  di  principi 
I.  135),  we  haye  authentic  evidence  that  the  pope  long  refused  to  accept  the  i^^iur- 
nation,  (non  vdUndo  privare  quelle  chiete  di  coax  buon  pastore) — [none  being  will- 
ing to  depriye  that  church  of  so  good  a  pastor.]  It  was  only  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  and  urgent  prayers  of  Carafia,  that  he  yielded  ms  consent  at  last. 

t  The  oete  on  this  ocoasion  are  found  in  the  Commentarius  pnBrins  AA,  S.S. 
Aof;.  n.  249, 
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in  the  strictly  arranged  and  monthly  repeated  study  of  the  Gos- 
pels; after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  city  to  preach/ 

They  did  not  call  themselves  monks  but  regular  clergy;  they 
were  priests  bound  by  monkish  vows.  They  proposed  to  esta- 
blish a  kind  of  seminary  for  priests.  The  brief  of  their  erection, 
expressly  allowed  them  to  receive  secular  clergymen.  They  did 
not  originally  impose  on  themselves  any  precise  form  or  colour 
of  dress ;  that  was  to  be  determined  by  what  was  usual  among 
the  clergy  of  the  country.  They  wished,  also,  to  conduct  divine 
service  everywhere  according  to  local  usages.  And  so  they  rid 
themselves  of  many  things  that  embarrassed  the  monks;  they 
expressly  declared  that  neither  in  life  nor  worship  should  any 
mere  custom  oblige  the  conscience  ;^  on  the  other  hand,  they 

1  The  radical  defect  of  the  Theatines  seems  to  have  been  their  persistanoe  in 
building  on  an  unscriptural  foundation,  in  regard  alike  to  justifying  and  inherent 
righteousness,  and  their  idolatry  of  the  saints  as  demigods  and  intercessors,  mnat 
have  placed  an  impassable  gulf 'between  them  and  all  true  Protestants.     Let  us 
turn,  for  example,  to  "  the  Spiritual  Combat,"  a  work  eminently  fitted  to  impress 
minds  of  any  religious  susceptibility,  and  to  form  the  charm  of  the  man  who  resigns 
himself  to  it.     As  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  attributes  it  to  Law- 
rence Scupoli,  "a  Theatine  of  Italy,"  and  as  those  who  ascribe  it  rather  to  D.  John 
dc  Castanisa,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  yet  admit  that  Scupoli  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  it  with  many  additions,  wc  may  consider  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  practical  theo- 
logy of  Cajctan,  Caraffa,  and  their  reforming  associates.    Now,  there  are  a  great 
many  excellent  things  in  the  liook.    It  warns  people  fi-om  being  deceived  by  ignor- 
antly  placing;  their  devotion  in  exterior  works,  such  as  long  vocal  prayers,  hearing 
masses,  assisting  at  the  divine  offi^^o,  spending  many  hours  in  church,  and  frequent 
communion.     Yet  bodily  chastisement,  either  in  punislmient  of  past  offences,  or  for 
a  greater  humiliation  and  subjeition  to  their  Ci*eator,  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the 
excellent  fruits  of  a  consummate  virtue."     And  in  the  xlviii.  xlix.  and  1.  chapters, 
there  are  such  flagi'ant  cxliortations  to  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  as  must  horrify 
eyery  one  whose  views  of  God  and  of  the  "  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
are  drawn  from  the  sacred  oracles  alone.     We  are  recommended  to  say  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  "that  Providence  designed  her  from  all  eternity  to  be  the  mother  of 
mercy  and  refuge  of  sinners,"  to  represent  to  her  what  so  many  learned  men  have 
asserted,  and  what  has  been  confirmed  by  so  many  miraculous  events,  that  no  one 
eyer  called  upon  her  with  lively  faith,  without  experiencing  her  assistance."     Here 
the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  coupled  with  a  monstrous  falsehood,  are  made  the 
ground  for  a  sinner's  looking  up  to  Mary,  a  fellow-mortal  and  fellow-sinner,  as  the 
obiect  of  religious  faith  and  confidence.    The  next  chapter  calls  her  "  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  blessings,"  who  "ever  proportions  her  favours  to  the  confidence 
plaoed  in  her."     The  50th  chapter  reoonunends  our  assigning  the  several  days  of 
the  week  to  the  different  orders  of  the  blessed.    "  On  Sunday,  beg  the  intero^sion 
of  the  nine  choirs  of  angels ;  on  Monday,  invoke  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  on  Tuesday, 
the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets ;  on  Wednesday,  the  Apostles ;  on  Thursday,  the  Mar- 
tyrs ;  on  Friday,  the  Bishops  and  Confessors ;  on  Saturday,  the  Vii^gins  and  other 
Saints.    But  let  no  day  pass  without  imploring  the  assistance  of  our  blessed  Lady, 
the  Queen  of  all  Saints ;  without  invoking  your  Angel  Guardian,  the  glorious  Arch- 
angel St.  Biichael,  or  any  other  Saint,  to  whom  you  have  any  particuLur  devotion." 
Thus  gross  idolatry,  even  with  the  Theatines,  was  a  matter  of  daily  practice,  and 
it  seems  incredible  that  their  union  with  Protestants  oould  ever  have  been  seriously 
contemplated.    They  presented  to  the  naturally  idolatroua  heart  of  man,  a  com- 
plete system  of  heathen  worship,  tricked  off  with  Christian  names.    Tb. 
t  Rule  of  the  Theatines  in  Bromaio's  life  of  Pan!  IV.  lib.  IIL  ^  25.  "Nessuna 
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wished  to  doTOte  themselves  to  clerical  duties,  preaching,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 

Thus  there  was  again  beheld  what  had  quite  fallen  out  of  use 
in  Italy,  priests  appearing  in  the  pulpits ;  with  the  barett,  cross, 
and  clerical  coat.  They  were  next  seen  in  the  oratory ;  often, 
too,  in  the  form  of  a  mission  on  the  streets.  Caraffa  himself 
preached;  he  displayed  that  exuberant  eloquence  which  was 
peculiar  to  him  to  his  dying  day.  He  and  his  companions,  per- 
sons belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  nobility,  and  who  might 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  began  to  wait  upon  the 
sick  in  private  houses  and  hospitals,  and  to  attend  the  bedsides 
of  the  dying. 

Here  was  a  resumption  of  clerical  duties,  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence.^  Not  that  this  order  was  properly  a  nur- 
sery for  priests;  for  it  was  never  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  so, 
but  it  adapted  itself  to  be  a  nursery  for  bishops.  In  course  of 
time  it  became  the  peculiarly  noble  order  of  priests ;  and  it  being 

oonsoetudine,  nessim  modo  di  yirere  o  rito  che  sia,  tanto  di  quelle  ooee  che  qpettaao 
al  culto  divino  e  in  qualunquo  modo  fannosi  in  chiesa,  qiianto  di  quelle  che  pel 
virer  comune  in  casa  e  fuori  da  noi  si  sogUono  pratiuare,  non  pennettiamo  In 
veruna  maniera  che  aoquistino  yigore  di  precetto.*' — [We  do  not  permit  that  any 
custom,  any  mode  of  life  or  ritual  whateyer,  whether  in  things  respecting  dirine 
worship,  and  in  any  way  done  in  church,  or  in  things  usually  practised  by  us  in 
common  life  at  home,  or  out  of  doors,  should  acquire  the  force  <»  positive  obUgation.] 

^  The  cessation  of  preaching  during  seyeral  centuries  previous  to  the  Reformation 
and  its  resumption  by  the  Reformers,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  predicted 
in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse ;  **  thou  must  prophesy  (that  is,  preach)  again/'  ^. 
chap.  X.  8 — 11.  The  following  notices  on  this  subject  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est : — "  We  find  from  the  rituals  that  botn  the  reading  and  the  preaching  continued 
inteml  and  established  purts  of  the  church  senrice.  But,  as  regards  the  former, 
besides  the  diminution  of  the  scripture  lessons  in  the  congregational  worship,  arising 
partly  out  of  the  monastic  multiplication  of  senrices,  accordant  with  the  now  recog- 
nised seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  (the  most  of  which  services  were  attended  by 
monks  only,)  and  apportionment  to  them  of  much  that  was  before  read  to  the  con- 
gregation; besides  this  I  say,  lecfends  of  taints  had  now  begun  to  be  read  at 
times  instead  of  scripture ; — ^the  Psalms,  toe  chief  scripture  kwoiui  remaining,  were 
chanted  by  priests  instead  of  being  read  to  the  people ;  moreover,  in  the  West,  as 
language  underwent  its  mutations,  through  the  intermixture  and  settlement  of  the 
invading  Grothio  hordes,  the  Latin,  in  which  they  were  chanted,  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  unknown  Umgue.  As  for  the  preaching,  it  had  both  become  more  rare^and 
where  performed  of  anything  but  the  primitive  evangdic  character."  This  the 
author  attributes  first  to  the  narrow  views  entertained  m  its  dbiUgation,  next,  to  that 
exaggerated  view  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  which  led  to  their  administration, 
being  thought  the  essential  duty  of  the  ministry.  Again,  the  increasing  ignorance 
and  t%iperstition  often  made  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  oonsiderra  as  out  of 
the  question,  in  the  case  of  priests  and  even  of  bishops.  Besides  all  which,  restnc- 
Uons  were  now  canonically  miposed  on  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel,  that  might 
impede  its  revivaL    See  Elliott's  Horm  ApocalyptiecB,  vol.  II.  p.  488 — 490. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  tiiat  ^ere  was  this  essential  difference  between 
the  revived  preaehingctf  the  Reformers,  and  that  here  desoribed  by  Professor  Ranke» 
Moiely,  that  the  one  was,  the  other  waa  not,  the  preaching  of  lie  gospel.    Tk, 
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carefully  observed  from  the  very  commencement  that  the  new 
members  were  of  noble  descent,  proofs  of  noble  extraction  were 
therefore  required  at  times  in  order  to  being  admitted  as  mem- 
bers. It  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  the  original  plan  of  living 
upon  alms  without  begging,  could  be  carried  out  only  under  such 
conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  great  point  was  that  the  good  idea^  of  combin- 
ing clerical  duties  and  consecration,  with  the  vows  of  monks,  was 
approved  and  imitated  in  other  places. 

Upper  Italy,  ever  since  1521,  had  been  the  scene  of  prolonged 
warfare,  and  was  consequently  overrun  with  devastation,  famine, 
and  diseases.  How  many  children  thus  too  became  orphans,  and 
were  threatened  with  the  ruin  alike  of  soul  and  body !  Happily 
among  mankind,  compassion  is  ever  neighbour  to  distress.  A 
Venetian  senator,  Girolamo  Miani,  collected  the  children  whom 
flight  had  brought  to  Venice,  and  took  them  into  his  house;  he 
went  about  the  islands  around  the  city,  in  search  of  them; 
regardless  of  the  upbraidings  of  his  brothers-in-law,  ho  sold  the 
silver  plate  and  most  costly  tapestry  in  his  house,  in  order  to 
procure  the  means  of  finding  shelter  and  clothing,  food  and 
instruction,  for  the  children.  To  this  he  gradually  devoted  all 
his  active  energies,  and,  in  Bergamo  especially,  met  with  much 
success.  Indeed  the  hospital  which  he  founded  there,  was  so 
nobly  supported  that  he  was  emboldened  to  make  similar  attempts 
in  other  cities,  and  in  the  course  of  time  such  hospitals  appeared 
at  Verona,  Brescia,  Ferrara,  Como,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Genoa. 
At  length  he  and  some  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  united 
in  forming  a  congregation,  after  the  model  of  the  Theatines, 
consisting  of  clerks  regular,  and  bearing  the  name  di  Somasca. 
Their  hospitals  received  one  common  constitution.^ 

I  A  Protestant  can  hardly  hold  this  to  be  a  good  idea,  unless  in  the  interests  of 
the  pi^Micy.  A  Christian  ministry  untrammelled  by  monkish  tows,  seems  indispen- 
sable to  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
religion  that  sanctifies  instead  of  denouncing,  or  at  least  depreciating  domestic 
life.     Tr. 

*  "  Approbatio  socictatis  tam  ecclesiasticarum  quam  secularium  personamm,  nuper 
institutsd  ad  erigendum  hospitalia  pro  subventione  pauperum  orpnanorum  et  muli- 
erum  oonTcrtitarum." — [Approbation  of  the  society,  consisting  of  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  persons,  lately  instituted  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  in  aid  of  poor 
orphans  and  converted  women,]  which  last  object  was  in  some  cases  combined  with 
the  first.  Bull  of  Paul  III.  5th  June,  1540.  Bullarium  Cocquelines,  IV.  173.  It 
farUier  appears  firom  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.  Fnjunctum  nobis  6  Deo.  1568,  that  the 
memben  of  this  congregation  then  for  the  first  time  came  under  tows. 
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Milan,  of  all  cities,  had  suffered  from  the  evils  of  war  in  the 
courso  of  the  sieges  and  assaults  which  it  had  sustained,  some- 
times from  the  one,  sometimes  from  the  other  side.  To  miti- 
gate these  calamities  by  active  beneficence,  to  remove  the  disor- 
derly habits  which  they  had  brought  in  their  train,  by  instruc- 
tion, preaching,  and  good  example,  such  was  the  object  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  order  of  Bamabites,  Zacharia,  Ferrari,  and 
Morgia.  It  appears  from  a  Milan  chronicle  with  what  amaze- 
ment people  first  beheld  these  new  priests  traverse  the  streets, 
meanly  dressed,  with  round  baretts,  all  alike,  with  sunken 
heads  and  all  as  yet  but  young.  Their  place  of  residence  was 
at  St.  Ambrosio,  and  there  they  lived  in  common.  For  their 
support  they  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  countess  Ludovica 
Torella,  who  sold  her  patrimonial  estate  and  devoted  the  price 
to  good  works.^  The  Bamabites,  too,  had  the  form  of  regular 
clergy. 

But  whatever  might  bo  accomplished  by  all  these  congrega- 
tions in  their  own  circle,  either  the  limited  extent  of  their  ob- 
ject, as  in  the  instance  we  have  last  mentioned,  or  that  circum- 
scription of  their  means,  which  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Thcatines,  hindered  their  exercis- 
ing a  general  and  thoroughly  eflBcient  influence.  They  are 
remarkable  as  signalizing,  in  the  spontaneity  of  their  origin,  a 
'powerful  tendency,  which  contributed  immensely  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Roman  Catholicism ;  but  other  forces  were  requisite  in 
order  that  the  bold  advance  of  Protestantism  might  be  effect- 
ually withstood.  These  forces  developed  themselves  in  a  similar 
course,  but  in  a  very  unlooked  for  and  extremely  peculiar  manner. 

IGNATIUS  LOTOUL 

Of  all  the  chivalries  of  the  world,  that  of  Spain  done  had  re- 
tained somewhat  of  its  spiritual  element.  The  wars  with  the 
Moors,  which  while  hardly  terminated  in  the  peninsula,  were  still 
prosecuted  in  Africa,  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Moriscoes 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  a  conquered  state,  and  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  remained  on  a  footing  of  constant  religious  animosity, 
the  adventurous  expeditions  against  other  unbelievers  beyond 

>  Chroniole  of  BnrigooEO  in  Cmtode;  Continoation  of  Verri.  StorU  di  Milano, 
IV.  p.  8S. 
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the  Atlantic  ocean — ^all  kept  alive  this  spirit.  It  became  ideal- 
ized in  books,  like  the  Amadis,  overflowing  with  simple,  enthu- 
siastic, loyal  gallantry. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Becalde,^  youngest  son  in  the  house  of 
Loyola,  bom  at  the  castle  of  that  name  between  Aspeitia  and 
Ascoitia  in  Guipiscoa,  of  a  family  that  .ranked  with  the  best  in 
the  country — deparientes  mayores^  the  head  of  which  had  always 
to  be  invited  to  do  homage  by  a  special  letter,  after  spending  his 
younger  years  in  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Catholic,  and  in  the 
retinue  of  the  duke  of  Najara,  was  filled  with  this  spirit.  He 
eagerly  pursued  the  praise  of  knighthood;  fine  arms  and  horses, 
the  renown  of  valour,  the  adventures  of  personal  encounters  and 
of  love,  had  no  fewer  charms  for  him  than  for  others ;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  he  was  characterized  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
religious  fervour ;  in  those  early  years  he  had  made  the  first  of 
the  apostles  the  theme  of  a  chivalrous  romance.^ 

His  name,  notwithstanding,  would  likely  have  appeared  among 
the  other  gallant  nobles  of  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  V.  gave  such 
ample  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  but  that  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  twice,  and  in  both  legs,  at  the 
defence  of  Pamplona,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1521. 
He  was  possessed  of  such  firmness,  that  when  taken  home  he 
allowed  his  wounds  to  be  twice  opened  up,  and  while  suffering 
the  most  acute  pain  ho  only  clenched  his  fist.  His  recovery 
was  most  imperlect. 

He  knew  and  was  fond  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  -particu- 
larly the  Amadis.  And  now,  while  waiting  till  he  should  be 
quite  recovered,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  those  of  some  of  the  saints, 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Naturally  of  a  fanciful  humour,  excluded  from  a  career  which 
had  seemed  to  promise  him  the  most  splendid  good  fortune,  and 
now  thrown  alike  into  inactivity,  and  into  the  feverish  excite- 
ment caused  by  his  sufieriugs,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most 
singular  predicaments  possible.  The  deeds,  too,  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominick,  who  here  appeared  to  him  in  all  the  lustre  of 
their  ghostly  renown,  struck  him  as  worthy  of  his  imitation ;  and 

^  He  is  80  called  in  judicial  documents,  and  our  not  knowing  how  he  came  to 
have  the  name  of  Recaldo,  cannot  prove  anything  against  its  genuineness.  Acta 
Sanctorum  31  Jtdii.     Commentarius  prcBvitu,  p.  410. 

•Maffei;  Vito  IgnatiL 
J.  S 
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&om  reading  about  th^n  in  such  circumstances,  be  felt  both  a 
disposition  and  a  capacity  for  copying  their  example,  and  emu- 
lating them  in  self-denial  and  strictness  of  life.^  Not  seldom, 
indeed,  did  those  ideas  giro  place  to  very  worldly  thoughts.  Not 
the  less  did  he  picture  to  himself  how  he  should  seek  out,  in  the 
city  where  she  dwelt,  the  lady  to  whose  service  he  had  in  his 
heart  devoted  himself — she  was  no  countess,  says  he,  no  duchess, 
but  still  more  than  this — ^with  what  wit  and  elegance  he  would 
address  her;  how  he  would  signalize  his  devotion  to  her,  and 
what  £dats  of  chivalry  he  would  perform  in  her  honour.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes 
by  another  of  these  fsmcies;  by  turns  they  engrossed  his  soul. 

But  the  longer  this  lasted,  and  the  worse  the  prospect  of  his 
recovery,  the  more  did  the  religious  fancies  gain  the  ascendancy. 
Should  we  be  doing  him  injustice,  were  we  to  deduce  this  result 
from  his  being  led  to  perceive  by  degrees  that  his  perfect  cure 
was  becoming  impossible,  and  that  he  could  never  again  be  fit 
for  military  service  and  the  honour  of  knighthood ! 

Nor  was  it  so  abrupt  a  transition  to  something  totally  differ- 
ent, as  one  may  perhaps  suppose.  In  his  spiritual  exercises, 
which  have  always  been  deemed  to  have  originated  in  the  first 
reveries  of  his  excitement,  he  represented  to  himself  two  armies, 
the  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  at  Babylon,  Ghrisfs  and  Satan'^s ; 
in  the  one  all  that  is  good,  in  the  other  all  that  is  evil,  and  each 
equipped  for  contest  with  the  other.  Christ  was  a  king  who 
announced  his  determination  to  subdue  all  the  territories  of  the 
infidels.  Whoever  would  offer  him  military  homage,  as  a  sol- 
dier in  his  host,  must  nevertheless  be  content  with  the  same  food 
and  clothing  as  himself ;  he  must  endure  the  same  hardships 
and  watching  that  Ghrist  endured,  and  according  as  he  does 
this,  would  he  share  in  his  Master's  triumph  and  rewards.  Be- 
fore him,  and  the  virgin,  and  the  whole  court  of  heaven,  each 

1  On  tliis  point  we  haye  most  authentic  infonnation  from  the  Aeta  cmiiquiisima, 
a  lAidcvieo  Ccmalvo  ex  ore  SoiurfiMJtftfpta,— [the  oldest  minutes  taken  by  LudoTio 
CodmIto,  from  the  mouth  of  the  saint.]  He  thou^t  once :  Q^uAd,  ii  ego  hoc  agerem 
amdfeeit  b.  Franciieut,  quid  ti  hoc  auod  b.  DomirUcut  f — [What  if  1  should  do  as 
St.  fYancis,  what  if  I  should  do  aa  St.  Dominick  did  ?}— Then :  de  muchoi  eotas 
vancu  que  se  le  ofrecian  tma  tenia : — [Of  many  rain  things  that  presented  them- 
Mires  to  him,  one  only  took  hold  of  him  J  eren  the  honour  he  intended  to  show  his 
imstress.]  Non  era  eondeta,  ni  duquee€h  mat  era  tu  eHado  mat  aUo  que  ninguno 
dMfof .— [She  was  neither  a  countess  nor  a  duchess,  hoi  ssisthing  higher  than  any 
of  these  J  a  singularly  frank  and  simple  confession. 
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will  then  declare  that  he  will  follow  the  Lord  with  the  utmost 
loyalty,  share  in  all  his  crosses,  and  serve  him  in  true  spiritual 
a&d  bodily  poverty/ 

Such  fuitastic  notions  it  mi^t  be  that  led  to  his  tva&sitioii 
from  worldly  to  i^iritual  knighthood,  for  snch  was  that  which 
he  contemplated,  bnt  it  was  one  whose  ideal  j^&rfecH&n  lay 
wholly  in  the  achievements  and  privations  of  the  saints.  He 
abandoned  his  father'^s  home  and  his  relations,  and  went  off  to 
climb  the  ste^s  of  Mount  Serrat;  not  in  compunction  for  his 
sins,  not  imder  the  impulse  of  any  properly  religious  want,  but, 
as  he  himself  said,  from  the  sole  desire  of  accomplishing  feats  oo 
less  great  than  those  for  which  the  saints  were  so  renowned;  to 
undertake  penances  no  less  or  even  still  more  severe,  and  to 
serve  Qod  in  Jerusalem.  He  hung  up  his  weapons  and  armour 
before  an  image  of  Mary ;  and  before  it  he  spent  the  night, 
kneeling  or  standing  in  prayer,  with  his  pilgrim  staff  never  out 
of  his  hand,  a  manner  of  watching  different  from  the  vigils  of 
his  knighthood,  but  having  an  express  reference  to  the  Amadis, 
where  such  exercises  are  so  minutely  described.  The  dress  of  a 
knight  in  which  ho  had  come,  he  gave  away,  and  provided  him- 
self with  the  rough  woollen  garment  of  the  hermits,  who  had 
their  lonely  dwellings  among  those  naked  rocks.  After  going 
through  a  general  confession,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once,  as 
required  by  his  Jerusalem  pi'ojoct,  to  Barcelona,  for  ho  dreaded 
his  being  recognised  on  the  highway,  he  went  first  to  Manresa, 
in  order  that  after  new  penitential  exercises  there,  he  might  from 
that  reach  the  seaport.^ 

But  here  other  trials  awaited  him.  The  turn  which  he  had 
taken,  more  as  an  amusement  than  in  earnest,  had,  as  it  were, 
become  his  absolute  master,  and  put  forth  all  its  serious  energy 
in  his  soul.  He  engaged  in  the  sevei^st  penances  in  the  cell  of  a 
Dominican  monastery ;  at  midnight  he  rose  to  pray,  he  spent  seven 
hours  a  day  on  his  knees,  and  scourged  himself  regularly  thrice  a 

^  1  ExercUia  spiritualia :  secunda  hebdom.  CorUemplath  regni  Jem  Chritti  e» 
timilihuUne  regis  terreni  fubditos  guos  evoearUU  ad  beUunh  u.  a.  St. — ^"  Spiritoal 
exercises,  week  second.  Contemplation  of  Jesns  Chri^  from  the  Bimilitude  of  an 
earthly  king  calling  oat  his  subjects  to  war/*  and  other  pieces.] 

'  Acta  cmtiquissima :  mm  mentem  rebus  iu  re/ertam  habere^  qua  ab  Amadso 
d€  Ottula  canscriptce  et  ab  ejus  generis  scriptaribus, — [when  he  had  his  mind  sfcufled 
with  the  things  written  by  Amadous  of  Gaul,  and  writers  of  that  sort,]  what  an  odd 
mistake,  for  Amadis  is  truly  no  story-teller — natmulkB  illes  timiUs  ocewrebantf-^ 
[seToral  such  fell  in  his  way.] 
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day.  But  this  was  so  severe  for  him,  that  he  often  doubted  whe- 
ther he  could  continue  it  for  life ;  what  was  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, he  remarked  that  it  did  not  procure  him  peace.  He  had 
spent  three  days  at  Mount  Serrat  in  making  a  confession,  extend- 
ing over  his  whole  past  life ;  but  this  he  did  not  deem  sufficient. 
He  repeated  it  at  Manresa;  recalling  forgotten  sins  and  search- 
ing out  the  merest  trifles;  but  the  more  minutely  he  went  to 
work,  the  more  painful  were  the  doubts  that  beset  him.  He 
conceived  that  he  was  not  accepted  by  God,  nor  justified  in  his 
sight.  He  read  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  that  God  had  once 
been  softened  and  moved  to  show  mercy  by  total  abstinence 
from  food;  and  he  too  on  one  occasion  abstained  from  all  nour- 
ishment, from  one  Sunday  to  that  following.  His  confessor  for- 
bade his  practising  this  abstinence,  and  as  there  was  nothing  he 
prized  so  highly  as  obedience,  he  complied.  True,  he  felt  now 
and  then  that  liis  melancholy  lefb  him,  as  a  heavy  garment  drops 
from  the  shoulders,  but  soon  the  old  evils  returned.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  whole  life  had  been  one  continuous  course  of  sin. 
He  was  even  tempted  at  times  to  throw  himself  out  at  the 
window/ 

Here  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  painful  state  into 
which  Luther  was  thrown,  by  very  similar  doubts,  twenty  years 
before.  What  religion  required,  a  complete  reconciliation  with 
Gk)d,  even  to  the  consciousness  of  the  same,  was  never  to  be 
attained  by  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  by  the  church,  in  the 
case  of  the  inexplorable  depths  of  a  soul  living  at  enmity  with 
itself.  But  from  this  labyrinth  these  two  men  extricated  them- 
selves by  very  difierent  ways ;  Luther  reached  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ  without  works ;  from  this  point  he 
first  understood  the  scriptures,  on  which  he  powerfully  stayed 
himself.  As  for  Loyola,  we  do  not  find  that  he  searched  the 
scriptures,  or  that  doctrine  made  any  impression  on  him.     As 

^  Maffei  Ribadeneira,  Orlandino,  and  all  others  relate  these  straggles.  The 
most  authentic  accounts  will  always  be  found  in  the  Acta,  which  proceeded  from 
Isnatius  himself:  the  following  nassage,  for  example,  indicates  the  condition  in 
wnich  he  lay :  "  Cum  his  cogitationibus  agitaretur,  tentabatur  ssBpegraTiter  magno 
cum  impetu  ut  magno  ex  fonunine  quod  in  cellula  erat,  sese  dejiceret.  Neo  aberat 
foramen  ab  eo  loco  ubi  preces  fundebat.  Sed  cum  videret  esse  peooatum  se  ipsum 
oocidere,  rursus  clamabat :  Domine,  non  faciam  quod  te  offendat." — pVhile  he  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  with  these  thoughts,  he  was  often  tempted  with  a  mighty  impulse 
to  cast  himself  out  of  the  lai^  opening  In  his  cell.  This  openinf  was  not  far  from 
where  he  prayed.  But  when  he  saw  it  was  a  sin  to  kill  hixnaelf,  be  again  cried  out: 
Ix>rd,  I  will  not  do  what  may  offend  thee.] 
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he  lived  entirely  on  inward  emotions  and  on  thoughts  that  had 
their  source  in  himself,  so  he  believed  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
suggestions,  sometimes  of  the  good,  sometimes  of  the  evil  spirit. 
At  length  he  became  conscious  to  himself  of  the  difference  be- 
tween  them,  and  thought  it  lay  in  this,  that  the  soul  felt  itself 
gladdened  and  solaced  by  the  one,  and  depressed  and  tormented 
by  the  other.^  One  day  he  seemed  to  himself  as  if  he  had 
awaked  out  of  a  dream.  He  believod  that  he  had  palpable  proof 
that  all  his  sufferings  were  Satan's  temptations.  He  resolved 
from  that  very  hour,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  past 
life,  to  probe  those  wounds  no  further,  never  again  to  touch 
them.  This  implies  not  so  much  the  attainment  of  comfort,  as 
a  mere  resolution ;  it  is  more  an  assumption  which  a  man  grasps 
at,  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  than  a  conviction  to  which  he 
must  necessarily  submit.  It  had  no  need  of  scripture ;  it  rested 
on  the  feeling  of  an  immediate  connection  with  the  kingdom  of 
spirits.  It  never  could  have  satisfied  Luther ;  he  would  have 
no  inspiration,  no  apparitions  ;  he  held  them  all  alike  objection- 
able ;  he  would  have  nothing  but  the  simple,  written,  unambi- 
guous word  of  God.  Loyola,  on  the  contrary,  lived  wholly  in 
fancies  and  reveries.  Christianity  seemed  to  him  to  be  best 
understood  by  an  old  woman,  who  told  him,  in  his  afflictions, 
that  Christ  must  yet  appear  to  him.  This  at  first  tlirew  no 
light  into  his  mind,  but  now  he  thought  he  saw  with  his  eyes 
Christ  at  one  time,  and  the  Virgin  at  another.  He  stood  weep- 
ing aloud  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominick's  at  Manresa,  believing 
at  that  moment  that  he  was  contemplating  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity;^  he  spoke  of  nothing  else  the  whole  day;  his  simili- 
tudes were  inexhaustible.  The  mystery  of  the  creation  sud- 
denly shone  above  him  in  mystical  symbols.  In  the  consecrated 
wafer  he  saw  him  who  was  God  and  man.  Having  gone  one 
day  by  the  side  of  the  Llobregat  to  a  church  at  some  distance, 
as  he  sat  down  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  deep  stream  that  rolled 

1  One  of  his  most  pocaliar  and  earliest  observations,  the  commeooement  of  which 
he  himself  referred  to  the  reveries  that  accompanied  his  illness.  In  Manresa  he 
became  assured  of  its  being  true.  It  is  much  brought  out  in  the  spiritual  exercises. 
There  we  find  detailed  directions,  ad  motxts  animas  quos  diversi  excitant  tpiritui 
diseemendos,  ut  born  solum  admitt^ntttr  et  pellarUur  malt, — [fordistinguishuai^the 
motions  of  the  soul  produced  by  different  spirits,  so  that  the  good  may  he  admitted 
and  the  bad  repelled.] 

«  En  figura  de  tres  teclas. — [In  the  shape  of  three  harpsichord  keys.] 
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« 

before  him,  he  snddeKilj  found  himself  earaptiired  ynih.  an  intui- 
tive  peroepiion  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  On  rising  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  quite  another  man.  For  him,  Uien, 
there  was  no  further  needed  any  testimony,  any  scripture.  Even 
had  there  been  any  such,  he  would  without  hesitation  have  pre*- 
suited  himself  to  death,  in  behalf  of  the  faith  he  had  hitherto 
confessed,  and  whidi  he  now  saw.^ 

If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  fundamental  traits  of  this 
BO  singular  a  devek^pment  of  character,  this  ^iTalry  of  absti- 
nence, this  fanatical  determination  of  purpose  and  fantastic 
asceticism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  a  step  farther  with  the 
life  of  Inigo  Loyola.  He  did  go  to  Jerusalem  in  the  hope  of 
lending  his  aid,  alike  in  confirming  believers  and  converting  infi- 
dels. But  how  was  he  to  accomplish  the  latter  in  particular, 
ignorant  as  he  was,  without  companions,  and  without  a  commis- 
sion. His  project  of  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land  was  nullified 
by  the  explicit  prohibition  of  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  who 
for  that  possessed  the  express  sanction  of  the  pope.  On  his 
*  retom  to  Spain  too,  he  had  sufficient  triab  to  encounter.  On 
his  beginning  to  teach  and  to  communicate  to  others  the  spirit- 
ual exercises  which  meanwhile  suggested  themselves  to  him,  he 
was  even  suspected  of  heresy.  It  would  have  been  the  most 
singular  caprice  of  fortune,  if  Loyola,  whose  society,  centuries 
afterwards,  passed  into  Illuminati,  were  himself  really  associated 
with  a  sect  of  that  name.^  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Spanish  Illuminati  of  that  time,  the  Alumbrados,  to  whom  he 
was  suspected  to  belong,  cherished  opinions  that  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  his  fancies.  Departing  from  the  ceremonial  holiness, 
sanctioned  by  Christianity  up  to  that  time,  they  too  resigned 
themselves  to  inward  raptures,  and  believed,  as  he  did,  that  they 
beheld  the  mystery — ^they  speak  of  that  of  the  Trinity  in  parti- 
cular— ^in  immediate  revelation.     Like  Loyola,  and  afterwards 

1  Acta  antiquissima :  his  vUis  haud  medioeriUr  turn  eonfiirmatut  est, — [having 
Men  these  thinn  he  was  not  a  little  confirmed ,] — (the  original :  y  le  dieron  tanta 
oott&nnaoione  siempre  de  U  fe),  «l  »<Bpe  eUam  id  eoffUarii,  quod  tUi  nulla  scrip- 
tutra  mifstma  ilia  fdei  doceret,  taimen  ipse  ob  ea  ipsa  qwf  videnU  sUOuerei  ttb- 
pro  kit  esse  fnorienaMm, — [to  that  he  often  thoaght  that  although  no  seripture  taught 
nim  those  mysteries  of  the  fiuth,  yet  on  aocoont  of  the  things  which  Im  had  seen, 
he  would  resolve  to  die  for  them.] 

'  LaineE  and  Bofgia  likewise  were  subjected  to  this  reproach.  Llorente  Hist^  de 
1' Inquisition,  III.  83^  Melchior  Cano  unhesitatinj^ly  calls  them  ifiuminati,  tho 
Gnottioi  of  that  age. 


* 
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hi»  followers,  thej  made  the  general  confession  the  condition  of 
absolution,  and  insisted  above  all  things  on  najental  prayer.  Maj 
I  not  maintain  that  Loyola  did  not  remain  altogether  unaiflSected 
by  these  notions,  but  I  dare  not  add  that  he  belonged  to  the* 
sect.  He  differed  from  them  mainly  in  this  respect,  that  while 
they  considered  themselves  as  raised  by  the  acquirements  of  the 
Spirit,  above  ordinary  duties,  he,  on  the  contrary,  old  soldier  m 
he  was,  declared  obedience  to  be  the  highest  of  all  the  virtues.  To 
the  church  and  her  authorities  he  subjected  on  every  occasion 
his  whole  inspiration  and  inward  conviction. 

Meanwhile  these  trials  and  obstacles  had  a  result  which  deter- 
mined the  complexion  of  his  whole  future  life.  In  the  condition 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time,  without  learning,  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  theology,  and  without  political  abettors,  he  must 
have  lived  out  his  days  without  leaving  a  trace  of  his  existence 
behind  him ;  sufficiently  happy  to  have  effected  a  few  conver- 
sions within  the  bounds  of  Spain.  But  having  had  imposed  upon 
him  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca  four  years  of  theological  study,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  his  resuming  the  teaching  of  certain,  espe- 
cially, of  the  more  difficult  doctrines,  he  had  of  necessity  to 
enter  on  a  course  which  gradually  opened  a  field  for  indulg- 
ing his  passion  for  religious  activity,  such  as  he  had  not  anti- 
cipated. 

He  repaired  to  what  was  then  the  most  celebrated  university 
in  the  world,  Paris. 

His  studies  were  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  difficul- 
ties. He  had  to  pass  througli  the  grammar  class,  which  he  had 
commenced  in  Spain,  and  to  attend  that  of  philosophy,  previous 
to  his  being  admitted  to  that  on  theology.^  But  while  occupied 
with  the  words  which  he  had  to  decline,  and  the  logical  ideas 
which  he  had  to  analyse,  he  was  seized  with  those  raptures  of 
deep  religious  sentiment  which  he  had  been  wont  to  combine 
with  these  exercises.  There  was  something  magnanimous  in 
his  ascribing  this  to  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  wanted 


^  Aooordin)2f  to  the  oldest  chroniole  of  the  Jesaits,  Chr&mcon  breve  AA.  SS. 
p.  525.  Ignatius  rDsidcd  in  Paris  from  1528  to  1535.  ''  Ibi  vero  non  sine  niAgnis 
molestiis  et  peraecntionibus  primo  graininaticse  de  integro,  turn  philosophife  ao  de- 
mum  theologioo  studio  sedulam  operam  naTarit." — [But  there,  not  witboot  mat 
annoyances  and  persecutions,  he  laboured  sedulously,  first  at  grammar,  which  he 
resumed,  then  at  philosophy,  and  finally  at  the  study  of  theology.] 
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to  seduce  him  from  the  right  way,  and  in  his  subjecting  himself 
to  the  most  rigorous  discipline. 

While  his  studies  opened  up  to  him  a  new,  and  that  the  real 
world,  still  he  never  on  that  account  relinquished  for  a  moment 
his  religious  turn,  and  even  the  communication  of  it  to  others. 
Even  here  it  was  that  he  made  those  first  conversions  which 
proved  so  permanent,  so  eflfective,  nay,  for  the  world  itself,  so 
eventful. 

Of  the  two  students  who  shared  Loyola^s  apartment  at  the 
college  of  St.  Barbara,  one,  Peter  Faber  from  Savoy,  a  man, 
reared  among  his  father'^s  herds,  who  had  one  night,  under  the 
open  canopy  of  heaven,  devoted  himself  to  God  and  to  study, 
was  not  difficult  to  gain  over.  With  Ignatius,  for  this  was  the 
name  that  Inigo  went  by  in  foreign  countries,  he  completed  the 
philosophical  course,  and  the  former  took  the  opportunity  of 
oommimicating  to  him  his  ascetic  principles.  Ignatius  taught 
his  young  friend  to  c-ontend  with  his  fedlings,  prudently  not 
attacking  them  all  at  once,  but  one  after  another,  as  he  then 
would  always  have  some  one  virtue  to  make  the  special  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  kept  him  to  confession,  and  to  the  frequent  taking 
of  the  Supper.  They  lived  in  the  closest  fellowship.  Igna- 
tius made  Faber  share  with  him  in  the  alms  that  were  supplied 
to  him,  in  tolerable  abundance,  from  Spain  and  Flanders.  He 
found  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  other,  Francis  Xavier, 
from  Pamplona  in  Navarre,  whose  only  ambition  it  was  to  add 
the  name  of  a  man  of  learning  to  the  long  list  of  his  ancestors, 
men  renowned  for  their  exploits  in  war,  who  had  shone  with 
lustre  on  his  family  tree  for  the  preceding  five  hundred  years. 
He  was  handsome,  wealthy,  full  of  spirit,  and  had  already  ac- 
quired some  footing  in  the  royal  court.  Ignatius  neglected  not 
to  show  him  all  the  deference  which  he  claimed,  and  took  care 
that  it  should  be  paid  to  him  by  others  also.  He  procured  for 
him  a  tolerable  attendance  at  his  first  prelection.  Having  first 
formed  a  personal  intimacy  with  him,  his  example,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  mode  of  life,  fEliled  not  to  have  their  natural 
influence.  He  prevailed  with  both  to  conduct  their  religious 
exercises  under  his  direction.  Nor  did  he  spare  them ;  he  kept 
them  fasting  for  three  successive  days  and  nights;  and  this  he 
enjoined  on  Faber  during  the  severest  winters,  when  the  frost  was 
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such  that  waggons  crossed  tho  Seine  on  the  ice.  He  obtained 
a  complete  mastery  over  both,  and  communicated  to  them  his 
views.^ 

What  an  important  spot  did  that  cell  of  St.  Barbara  become, 
which  brought  together  these  three  men,  and  in  which,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  fantastic  religiosity,  they  drew  up  schemes 
and  made  preparations  for  undertakings,  of  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  which  they  themselves  were  not  aware. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  first  movement  in  which  the  farther 
development  of  this  alliance  originated.  After  being  joined  by 
some  Spaniards,  Salmeron,  Lainez  and  Bobadilla,  to  all  of  whom 
Ignatius  had  made  himself  indispensable  by  good  counsel  or  sup- 
port, they  repaired  one  day  to  Montmartre  church.  Faber,  who 
was  by  that  time  priest,  read  mass.  They  promised  chastity ; 
they  bound  themselves  by  oath,  on  the  completion  of  their 
studies,  to  devote  their  lives,  in  absolute  poverty,  in  Jerusalem, 
to  attendance  on  Christians  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens ; 
but  in  the  event  of  their  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem, or  to  remain  there,  they  were  to  make  an  offer  of  their 
strenuous  exertions  to  tho  pope,  for  any  country  he  might  com- 
mand them  to  2:0  to,  without  reward  or  condition.  Tlius  swore 
each  of  the  party  and  then  received  the  consecrated  wafer,  after 
which  Faber  took  the  oath,  and  then  administered  the  wafer  to 
himself.  Thereafter  tliey  partook  of  a  repast  at  St.  Deny's  Well. 

Here  was  a  league  formed  among  some  young  men ;  fanati- 
cal, not  even  feasible;  still  following  out  tho  ideas  that  had 
originally  possessed  Ignatius,  and  only  thus  far  removed  there- 
from, that  they  expressly  took  into  account  the  possibility  of 
their  being  unable  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

At  the  commencement  of  1537,  we  find  them,  in  fact,  with 
three  other  associates,  met  in  Venice,  in  the  contemplation  of 
commencing  their  pilgrimage.  We  have  already  perceived  many 
changes  in  Loyola;  we  have  seen  him  make  the  transition  from 
a  secular  to  a  spiritual  knighthood,  fail  into  the  severest  tempta- 
tions, and  work  himself  out  of  them,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
fantastic  asceticism ;  then  he  became  a  theologian  and  the  foun- 

1  OrlandinuB,  who  hM  aho  written  a  life  of  Faber,  wliich  I  have  not  seen,  enters 
also,  in  his  great  work,  Ifistoriat  Societatis  Jttupcws  I.  p.  17,  into  more  details  on 
this  point  than  Ribadeneira. 

I.  T 
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der  of  a  fanatical  society.  Now,  at  last,  his  views  took  their 
permanent  direction.  The  war  which  had  just  broken  out  be- 
twixt Venice  and  the  Turks,  at  once  prevented  his  departure, 
and  still  further  damped  the  idea  of  the  pilgrimage;  but  then 
he  found  in  Venice  an  institution,  which,  it  may  be  said,  first 
properly  opened  his  eyes.  For  a  long  while  Loyola  attached 
himself  in  the  closest  manner  to  Garaffa;  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  monastery  of  the  Theatines,  that  had  been  formed 
in  Venice.  He  served  in  the  hospitals  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Oaraffa,  and  in  which  the  latter  made  his  novices 
exercise  their  gifbs.  Ignatius,  it  is  true,  did  not  find  the  Thea- 
tinish  institution  quite  to  his  mind;  ho  spoke  to  Garaffa  about 
some  important  changes  in  it,  and  about  these  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  out  with  each  other.^  But  from  this  it  may  already  bo 
seen,  what  a  deep  impression  it  had  made  on  him.  Here  he 
beheld  an  order  of  priests,  zealously  and  strictly  devoting  them- 
selves to  duties  properly  clerical.  If  obliged,  as  it  became  ever 
more  and  more  evident  that  he  would  be,  to  remain  on  this  side 
of  the  Levant,  and  to  make  Western  Christendom  the  sphere  of 
his  active  endeavours,  he  perceived  clearly  that  he  could  not  fitly 
enter  on  any  other  course. 

He  and  all  his  companions,  in  fact,  took  priesf's  orders  at' 
Venice,  and  after  a  course  of  forty  days'*  prayer,  four  of  the  party, 
including  himself,  commenced  preaching  at  Vicenza.  On  the 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they  appeared  in  different 
streets,  mounted  on  stones  and  waving  their  hats,  while  they 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  calls  to  the  people  to  repent.  Strange 
preachers  they  wore;  ragged  and  haggard-looking,  speaking  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  half  Spanish,  half  Italian.  In  those 
parts  they  remained  until  the  year  had  elapsed  that  they  had 
resolved  to  wait  over,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  Rome. 

As  they  were  about  to  separate,  for  they  wished  to  travel  by 
different  routes,  they  drew  up  their  first  rules,  in  order  that  while 
living  apart  from  each  other,  they  might  observe  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  life.  But  what  answer  were  they  to  give  should  they 
be  questioned  as  to  their  employment?  They  pleased  themselves 

^  Sachirmi :  cujua  git  auetoritatu  quod  in  b.  Cajetani  Thienm  vita  da  beaio 
Ignatio  ^nuii&tMr.— [Sachimu :  upon  wnose  authority  rests  what  is  rehited  respect- 
ing Ignatius  in  the  Life  of  the  blessed  Cajetan  of  fhiene J  before  Orlandinus,  fully 
inyestigates  this  circmnstanoe. 
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with  the  idea  of  making  war  on  Satan,  like  soldiers;  and  follow- 
ing out  Ignatius'^s  old  military  whims,  resolved  to  call  them- 
selves the  company  of  Jesus,  just  as  a  company  of  soldiers  bears 
the  name  of  its  captain.^ 

In  Biome  they  at  first  had  no  very  easy  position.  Ignatius 
thought  he  saw  every  opening  closed  against  them,  and  here 
they  found  it  necessary  once  more  to  clear  their  characters  of  the 
old  suspicion  of  heresy.  Meanwhile,  however,  their  manner  of 
life,  their  zeal  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  their  attendance 
on  the  sick,  drew  around  them  numerous  adherents,  and  so  many 
showed  a  readiness  to  join  them,  that  they  were  encouraged  to 
think  of  having  a  regular  constitution  for  their  society. 

They  had  already  laid  themselves  under  two  vows ;  they  now 
took  a  third,  that  of  obedience.  But  as  Ignatius  had  ever  de- 
clared obedience  to  be  one  of  the  chiefest  virtues,  they  sought 
forthwith  to  out-do  all  the  other  orders  in  that  respect.  It  was 
already  a  great  step,  their  having  resolved  to  choose  their  gene- 
ral once  for  life;  but  this  did  not  content  them.  To  that  they 
added  the  special  obligation,  "to  do  whatever  might  be  enjoined 
on  them  by  the  popo  for  the  time  being,  to  go  into  whatever 
country  ho  should  send  them  to,  to  Turks,  heathens,  or  heretics, 
without  objection,  without  condition  or  reward,  and  without 
delay.'' 

What  a  contrast  to  the  tendencies  that  had  hitherto  charac- 
terized those  days !  While  the  pope  was  meeting  on  every  side 
with  opposition  and  desertion,  and  had  no  prospect  but  that  of 
being  abandoned  by  still  greater  numbers,  here  was  a  society 
formed,  spontaneous,  full  of  zeal,  enthusiastic,  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  itself  exclusively  to  his  service.  Ho  could  have  no 
scruple  to  sanction  them,  first  in  1540,  under  certain  limitations, 
and  then  in  1543,  unconditionally. 

Meanwhile  the  society  now  took  its  final  step  also.  Six  of  the 

Ribadcneira  Vita  hrevior,  c.  12,  remarks  that  Ignatius  chose  this  name,  ne  de 
tuo  nomine  diceretur, — [lest  it  should  be  called  after  himself.]  Nigroni  explains 
socUtoi,  "  quasi  dicas  cohortem  aut  centuriam  qua)  ad  pugnam  cum  hostibus  spiritu- 
alibus  oonserendam  conscripta  sit.  Postquam  nos  vitamque  nostram  Christo  D"' 
nostro  et  ejus  vero  ac  Icgitimo  vicario  intemis  obtuleramus/' — fas  you  would  q>eak 
of  a  cohort  or  company  raised  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  with  spiritual  enemies. 
After  wo  had  presented  ourselves  and  our  life  to  Chnst  our  Lord,  and  to  his  true 
and  legitimate  Vicar  intemis,]*  arc  the  words  of  the  Deliheratioprimorumpatrum. 
AA.  SS.  U.  p.  463. 

•  IniemU  I  oonftw  nywlf  uiabl*  to  tmulnte.  aod  premoM  tt  moat  Iw  a  mbpcinl  fiir  in  Uirfia,  U  «.  "  vkstt  on  tbe 
earth."    Tit, 
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oldest  members  met  to  elect  the  leader  who,  as  was  laid  down 
in  the  first  scheme  that  they  delivered  to  the  pope,  ''was  to  dis- 
tribute degrees  and  offices  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  advise  with 
the  members  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
every  thing  else  should  only  have  to  command;  in  him  Christ 
was  to  be  revered  as  if  present  amongst  them."  With  one  voice 
they  elected  Ignatius  who,  as  Salmeron  noted  on  the  slip  con- 
taining his  vote,  ''had  begotten  them  all  in  Christ,  and  had  nour- 
ished them  with  his  milk."^ 

And  now  for  the  first  time  the  society  was  regularly  organ- 
ized. It,  too,  was  an  association  of  clerks  regular;  it,  too,  was 
based  on  a  combination  of  clerical  and  monkish  duties,  but  it 
was  distinguished  in  many  ways  from  others  of  that  kind. 

While  the  Theatines  had  already  allowed  several  of  their  less 
important  obligations  to  drop,  the  Jesuits  carried  these  still 
further.^  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  avoid  all  monastic 
peculiarity  of  dress;  they  likewise  declared  themselves  released 
from  having  to  conduct  in  common  the  devotional  exercises 
which  engross  most  of  the  time  in  monasteries,  and  from  the 
obligation  of  singing  in  choir. 

Exempted  from  these  far  from  necessary  employments,  they 
devoted  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  duties  of  real  conse- 
quence. Not  to  any  special  one,  like  the  Barnabites,  although 
they  allowed  attendance  on  the  sick  to  be  imposed  on  them,  that 
being  a  means  of  enhancing  their  reputation;  not  under  hamper- 
ing conditions,  like  the  Theatines,  but  with  utmost  effort  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  most  important.  First,  there  was 
preaching ;  already,  on  separating  at  Vicenza,  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  preach  mainly  for  the  common  people;  to  think 
more  of  impressing  their  hearers  than  of  making  a  display  of 
elaborate  eloquence;  this  they  were  now  carrying  out  in  prac- 

'  Sufragium  ScdmeronU. 

S  They  themselves  regard  this  as  constituting  the  difference  betwixt  the  Thea- 
tines and  them.  Didacus  Payra  Andradius :  Orthodoxarum  Explicatt.  lib.  I.  fol. 
14 :  "HU  (Theatini)  sacrarum  sotcmarumque  rcrum  meditation!  psalmodisDqne  po- 
tiflsimom  vacant :  isti  vero  ( Jesuit  sd)  cum  diyinorum  mysteriorum  assidna  contem- 
plationo  docendsD  plebis,  cvangclii  amplificandi,  sacramenta  administrandi  atque 
reliqua  onmia  apostollca  munera  conjungunt.'* — {These  (the  Theatines)  chiefly  de- 
Tote  themselves  to  meditation  on  sacred  and  eternal  things,  and  to  psalmody  :  but 
these  (the  Jesuits)  conjoin  with  assiduous  contemplation  of  the  divine  mysteries, 
the  office  of  teaching  the  common  people,  amplifying  the  gospel,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  all  other  apostolic  duties.] 
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tice.  Next,  there  was  the  confessional ;  for  immediately  con- 
nected with  that,  was  the  direction  and  governing  of  the  con- 
science; in  the  spiritual  exercises,  which  had  been  the  means  of 
imiting  them  with  Ignatius,  they  possessed  an  important  auxil- 
iary. Lastly,  there  was  the  instruction  of  youth ;  to  this  like- 
wise they  had  intended  to  bind  themselves  in  their  vows  by  a 
special  clause,  and  although  this  intention,  it  is  true,  was  not 
then  carried  into  effect,  yet  it  was  inculcated  most  earnestly  in 
their  rule.  Above  all  things  they  wished  to  gain  the  rising 
generation.  Enough,  they  allowed  all  secondary  engagements 
to  (all  aside,  and  devoted  themselves  to  substantial,  efficient, 
influence-promising  labours. 

Ignatius's  fantastic  endeavours  resulted,  accordingly,  in  a  pre- 
eminently practical  movement ;  his  ascetic  conversions  gave  birth 
to  an  institution  founded  on  calculations  of  the  utmost  worldly 
shrewdness. 

He  saw  all  his  anticipations  far  exceeded.  He  now  held  in 
his  hands  the  unrestricted  direction  of  a  society  into  which  a 
great  part  of  his  peculiar  views  had  passed,  and  which  by  study 
formed  its  peculiarities  of  religious  conviction  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  himself,  by  accidental  circumstances  and  genius,  had 
done;  which,  it  is  true,  did  not  carry  his  Jerusalem  project  into 
effect,  a  project  that  remained  wholly  without  result,  but  which, 
for  the  rest,  proceeded  to  form  the  most  remote,  and,  in  their 
consequences,  the  most  effective  missions,  and  which,  most  of 
all,  took  up  the  cure  of  souls  he  had  constantly  enjoined,  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  he  ever  could  have  anticipated;  whose 
obedience  to  him,  in  fine,  was  that  at  once  of  the  soldier  and  of 
the  priest. 

Before  taking  a  nearer  view  of  the  effective  character  which 
the  society  very  soon  acquired,  we  have  yet  to  investigate  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  whence  this  arose. 

FIRST  SITTDfOS  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP  TRBKT. 

We  have  seen  what  interests  combined  to  make  the  emperor 
demand  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  what  led  to  this  demand 
being  refused  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  There  was  but  one  point 
of  view  in  which  a  new  church  conv^tion  could  have  any  thing 
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desirable  for  the  pope.  In  order  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church  being  inculcated  and  diffused  with  full  and 
unintermitted  zeal,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  set- 
tlement of  those  doubts  which  had  arisen  on  one  or  other  of 
them,  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself.  Now  nothing  short 
of  a  council  could  do  this,  with  absolute  authority.  Every  thing 
depended  only  on  it^  being  summoned  at  the  favourable  moment, 
and  held  under  the  influence  of  the  pope. 

That  great  crisis  at  which  the  two  ecclesiastical  parties  had 
made  a  closer  mutual  approach  than  ever,  on  the  ground  of  a 
middle  and  moderate  opinion,  in  regard  to  this,  too,  was  of  deci- 
sive consequence.  The  pope,  as  we  have  said,  thought  he  could 
perceive  that  the  emperor  himself  cherished  the  pretension  of 
being  entitled  to  summon  the  council,  and  at  this  moment,  while 
assured  on  all  sides  of  the  adherence  of  the  Roman  catholic 
princes,  he  lost  no  time  in  anticipating  him  here.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  those  commotions  that  he  definitely  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  calling  of  an  ecumenical  convention  of  the  churches,  and 
to  cut  short  all  delays;^  he  forthwith  caused  this  to  be  intimated 
to  Gontarini,  and  through  him  to  the  emperor;  the  negotiations 
were  vigorously  prosecuted;  finally,  the  brieves  were  issued ;  and 
the  next  year  we  find  that  his  legates  had  arrived  in  Trent.^ 

Meanwhile,  on  this  as  well  as  former  occasions,  new  obstacles 
occurred;  the  number  of  bishops  that  appeared  was  quite  too 
inconsiderable;  the  times  too  warlike,  and  circumstances  other- 
wise not  very  propitious;  it  was  not  until  December  1545,  that 
the  council  was  actually  opened.  The  old  procrastinator  had 
found  the  desirable  moment  at  last. 

For  what  could  have  been  more  so  than  that  in  which  the 


1  *•  Ardingliello  al  O  Contarini,  15  Giagno  1541,  in  Quirini  III.  ccxlvi.:  Codbi- 
derato  chc  no  la  concoixlia  a  Cliristiani  d  sucoessa  e  la  tolerantia," — [Ardinghello  to 
the  most  illustrious  Contarini,  15th  Juno  1541,  in  Quirini  HI.  ccxlti.  :  Consider- 
ing that  from  concord  among  Christians  comee  success  and  toleration,]  (that  which  was 
proposed  at  Ratisbon,  wliich  had  been  rejected  by  the  council  of  Cimllnals,)  "d  ille- 
citiflsima  e  damno»«a  e  la  guerra  difHcile  e  pericolosa,  pare  a  S.S.  cho  si  rioorra  al 
rimedio  del  concilio. — Adunquo,  S.  Beatitudine  ha  determinato  di  levar  via  la 
prorogatione  della  suspcnsiono  del  concilio  e  di  dichiararlo  e  congregarlo  quanto 
piu  presto  si  potra/' — [is  illegal  and  condemnablo,  and  war  difficult  and  dangerous, 
it  appears  to  his  Holiness  that  he  should  hare  recourse  to  the  meeting  of  a  council. 
— Therefore,  his  Beatitude  has  determined  to  take  away  the  prorogation  of  the 
fuspension  of  the  council,  and  to  publish  and  convene  it  with  all  the  speed  in  his 
power.] 

«  They  entered  the  town  on  the  22d  Nov.  1542. 
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emperor  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  against  the  advance  of 
Protestantism,  which,  as  he  supposed,  threatened  him  in  his 
imperial  dignity,  and  in  the  government  he  had  introduced  into 
his  hereditary  territory.  In  as  mach  as  he  stood  in  need  of  the 
pope^s  assistance,  he  could  not  give  effect  to  the  claims  which  he 
had  formerly  seemed  wishful  to  assert  as  to  a  council.  The  war 
besides  must  fully  occupy  him;  looking  at  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testants there  was  no  seeing  in  what  perplexities  it  might  involve 
him ;  so  much  the  less  then  could  he  press  the  reform  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  threatened  the  Roman  see.  The  pope,  besides, 
had  contrived  to  cut  oflf  beforehand  the  way  for  his  doing  so. 
The  emperor  demanded  that  the  council  should  first  begin  with 
reform;  to  the  papal  legates  it  appeared  a  victory  that  the  reso- 
lution was  carried,  that  reform  and  points  of  doctrine  should  be 
discussed  simultaneously;^  but,  in  fact,  the  points  of  doctrine 
only  were  taken  up  first. 

While  the  pope  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way  what  might 
have  proved  to  his  prejudice,  he  laid  hold  of  whatever  was  likely 
to  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  him,  as  has  been  shown,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  controverted  points  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. It  must  now  be  seen  how  far  it  was  possible  to  retain 
one  or  other  of  the  views  that  leant  to  the  Protestant  system, 
within  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

First,  for  matters  were  gone  about  very  systematically,  reve- 
lation itself  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  together  with  the  sources 
from  which  the  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  drawn.  Here  imme- 
diately voices  were  raised  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism. 
Nachianti,  bishop  of  Chiozza,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  scrip- 
ture; he  insisted  that  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation  stood 
written  in  the  gospel.  But  he  had  an  immense  majority  against 
him.  It  was  resolved,  that  those  unwritten  traditions  that  had 
been  received  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  transmitted  down  to 
the  latest  times  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should 
be  received  with  no  less  reverence  than  holy  writ.  With  re- 
spect to  this  last,  reference  was  not  once  made  to  the  original 
text.     An  authentic  translation  was  recognised  in  the  Vulgate, 

1  A  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  suggested  by  Thorn.  Campeggi.  PaUa- 
vicini  VI.  VII.  6.  Moreover  a  Roformation-buU  was  drawn  up  from  tne  rery  first, 
but  it  was  ncTer  published.  Bulla  reformationis  Pauli  papcB  III-  eoncepta  non 
vtUgala,  primum  cdidit  H.  N.  Clausen.  Hayn.  1829. 
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and  the  only  engagement  made,  was  that  for  the  future  it  should 
be  printed  in  the  most  careful  manner/ 

After  having  in  this  fashion  laid  the  foundation — not  without 
reason  was  it  said  that  half  the  journey  was  already  accom- 
plished— they  proceeded  to  that  decisive  article  of  justification, 
and  the  doctrines  that  stand  or  fall  along  with  it.  To  this  con- 
troversy the  chief  interest  was  attached. 

For  there  were  not  a  few  in  fact  at  the  council,  whose  views 
on  this  point  co-incided  with  Protestant  opinions.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Siena,  the  bishop  della  Cava,  Giulio  Gontarini,  bishop 
of  Belluno,  and  along  with  these  five  of  the  divines,  ascribed  jus- 
tification simply  and  solely  to  the  merits  of  Ghrist  and  to  faith. 
Oharity  and  hope,  according  to  their  exposition,  were  the  con- 
comitants, and  good  works  the  evidence  of  faith;  they  were 
nothing  more;  but  faith  alone  was  the  ground  of  justification. 

How  could  it  be  thought  that  at  the  very  moment  when  tlie 
pope  and  the  emperor  were  attacking  the  Protestants  with  an 
armed  force,  the  fundamental  view  to  which  their  whole  exist- 
ence might  be  traced,  could  obtain  any  weight  in  a  council  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor!  In  vain  did 
Poole  admonish  them,  in  no  case  to  reject  a  doctrine  only  because 
Luther  maintained  it.  Too  many  bitter  personal  animosities 
were  mixed  up  with  the  question.  The  bishop  della  Cava  and 
a  Greek  monk  actually  came  to  blows.  Upon  so  unequivocal  an 
expression  of  Protestant  opinion,  the  council  could  not  so  much 
as  once  enter  into  any  serious  discussions ;  these  bore  only,  and 
this  was  ah'eady  important  enough,  on  the  intermediate  opinion, 
as  proposed  by  Gaspar  ConUrini,  who  had  but  just  died,  and  his 
friends. 

The  general  of  the  Augustinians,  Seripando,  propounded 
them,  not  however  without  an  express  reservation  that  they 
were  not  Luther'^s  opinions  that  he  defended,  but  much  rather 
those  of  his  most  reputed  opponents,  for  example,  of  a  Pflug  and 
a  Cropper.     Ho  held  tliat  there  is  a  twofold  justification,^  one 

1  Cone.  Tridentini  Sosslo  IV :  in  publicis  Uctionibut,  disputattonibus,  ^^nBdieu- 
Uonihiu  ct  expotithnibus  jyro  auth^tUica  habeaturt — [bo  held  autlientic  in  pablio 
readings,  discussions,  preachings,  and  expositions.]  It  was  to  be  printed  in  an  im^ 
proved  Bh&ito f  posthac,  [aftennrardsj  not  quite  as  Pallayicini  has  it,  quatUo  si  potcsic 
piu  totto :  VI.  15,  2. — ^[as  far  as  could  be  done  at  the  soonest.] 

•  Parere  date  a  13  di  IaujUo  1544.--[Dated  apparently  13th  July  1544.]  Ex- 
cerpted from  Pallavicini  VIII.  XI.  4. 
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dwelling  in  us,  inherent,  whereby  from  being  sinners  we  become 
children  of  God,  that  it  also  is  of  free  unmerited  grace,  active  in 
good  works,  conspicuoas  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  but  not 
capable,  of  itself,  of  conducting  us  to  the  glory  of  Crod;  the 
other  the  righteousness  and  the  merit  of  Christ,  given  and  iro 
puted  to  us,  which  restores  all  defects,  and  is  complete  and  sav- 
ing. This  is  just  what  Gontarini  had  taught.  If  it  be  asked, 
said  he,  on  which  of  these  righteousnesses  we  should  build,  that 
which  is  indwelling,  or  that  in  Christ  imputed,  the  reply  of  the 
godly  man  must  be,  that  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
latter  only.  Our  righteousness  is  now  but  begun,  is  imperfect, 
and  fiill  of  defects;  Chrisfs  righteousness,  on  the  contrary,  is 
genuine,  perfect,  absolutely  and  alone  well  pleasing  in  the  eye 
of  Gh)d;  in  virtue  of  it  alone  can  a  man  believe  that  he  can  be- 
come justified  before  God/ 

Yet  even  under  this  modification,  which,  as  we  perceive, 
leaves  imtouched  the  essence  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and  may  be 
approved  by  its  adherents,  this  opinion  encountered  warm  oppo- 
sition. 

Caraffa,  who  had  already  opposed  it  when  under  discussion 
at  Ratisbon,  now  held  a  place  among  the  Cardinals  commissioned 
to  superintend  the  council  of  Trent.  He  produced  a  treatise 
of  his  own  on  justification,  in  which  he  warmly  controverted  all 
opinions  of  the  kind.'^  The  Jesuits  had  already  risen  on  the 
same  side.  Salmeron  and  Lainez  had  procured  for  themselves 
the  well  devised  privilege  of  delivering  their  sentiments,  the 
former  first,  and  the  latter  last.  They  wore  learned,  energetic, 
in  the  bloom  of  Ufe,  and  full  of  zeal.  Instructed  by  Ignatius 
never  to  support  an  opinion  that  the  least  approached  innova- 
tion,' they  opposed   Seripando'^s   doctrine  with   their   utmost 

^  Contareni  tractahts  de  jusHficaJUone. — [Contarini's  treatise  od  justification.] 
One  must  not  fall  upon  the  Venetian  edition  of  1589,  as  was  at  first  the  case  with 
me.  This  passage  wiU  he  sought  for  there  in  vain.  As  early  as  in  1571 » the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Paris  Imd,  as  it  were,  approved  of  the  treatise :  in  tne  Paris  edition  of  this 
year  the  passage  wiU  be  found  entire ;  in  1589,  on  the  contrary,  Fra  Marco  Medici, 
the  Inquisitor  General  at  Venice,  would  no  longer  allow  it  to  pass :  not  contented 
with  simply  omitting  the  (condemned)  passages,  they  were  modified  and  altered 
agreeably  to  the  received  doctrine.  One  is  astonished  on  coming  upon  the  collation 
in  Quirini  Epp.  Poll  III.  ccxm.  One  must  remember  these  unjustifiable  violenoes 
in  Mder  to  account  for  a  hatred  so  bitter  as  that  which  Sarpi  manifests  towards 
him. 

>  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  Tom.  II.  p.  131. 

t   Orlandinus  VI.  p.  127. 

I.  U 
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might.  Lainez  appeared  on  the  field  of  controveiisy  more  with 
a  work  than  with  a  speech  in  reply.  He  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  divines  on  his  side. 

These  opponents  possibly  admitted  to  some  extent  the  above 
distinction  of  justifications.  Only  they  maintained  that  the 
imputative  righteousness  became  merged  in  the  inherent;  or 
that  Ohrisfs  merits  became  immediately  attached  and  commu- 
nicated to  man  by  &ith;  that  a  man  must  by  all  means  build  on 
Ohrist^s  righteousness,  not,  however,  because  it  completes  ours, 
but  because  it  produces  ours.  All  depended  just  upon  this. 
According  to  Oontarini'^s  and  Seripando'^s  views,  the  merit  of 
works  could  avail  for  nought.  By  this  view  its  e£Sciency  was 
preserved.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  that  the 
soul^  invested  with  grace,  merited  eternal  life.^  The  bishop  of 
Bitonto,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  those  fathers, 
drew  the  distinction  between  a  preliminary  justification,  depend- 
ent on  Ohrist''s  merits,  by  which  the  ungodly  becomes  delivered 
from  a  state  of  perdition,  and  a  subsequent  justification,  earned 
by  a  man'^s  personal  righteousness,  and  dependent  on  grace  in- 
fused into  and  dwelling  in  us.  In  this  sense,  said  the  bishop  of 
Fano,  faith  is  no  more  than  the  door  to  justification,  but  a  man 
durst  not  stand  waiting  there;  he  must  enter  and  complete  the 
whole  course. 

Nearly  as  these  views  seem  to  touch,  yet  are  they  quite 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  Lutheran,  too,  requires  the  inward 
new  birth,  points  out  the  path  of  salvation,  and  maintains  that 
good  works  must  follow;  but  it  makes  the  divine  favour  flow 
frt)m  the  merits  of  Ghrist  alone.  The  Tridentine  council,  on 
the  other  hand,  admits,  it  is  true,  Ghrisf  s  merit,  but  it  ascribes 
justification  to  the  same,  only  in  so  far  as  it  produces  that  inner 
second  birth,  and,  along  with  it,  good  works,  on  which,  at  the 
last,  everything  depends.  ''The ungodly,^^  it  says,^  ''is  justified, 
in  that  through  the  merits  of  the  most  holy  passion,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  love  of  God  becomes  implanted  in 
his  heart  and  dwells  therein;  having  in  this  wise  become  a 
friend  of  God,  man  advances  frx)m  virtue  to  virtue,  and  becomes 
renewed  from  day  to  day.     In  observing  the  commandments  of 

1  Chemnitiiu,  Examen  oonoilii  Tridflotini  I.  355. 
•  Sono  VI.  c.  VII.  X. 
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Gkxl  and  of  the  ohuroh,  he  grows,  by  help  of  faith,  through  good 
works,  in  the  righteousness  that  is  attained  through  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  becomes  more  and  more  justified/^ 

And  thus  did  the  view  maintained  by  the  Protestants  become 
completely  excluded  from  Roman  Catholicism;  everything  in- 
termediate was  put  aside.  This  happened  just  as  the  emperor 
had  achieved  his  successes  in  Germany,  as  the  Lutherans  were 
surrendering  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  as  Oharles  was  pro- 
ceeding not  the  less  strenuously  to  put  down  all  the  refractory 
spirits  that  still  held  out.  Already  had  the  defenders  of  the 
middle  view,  cardinal  Poole  and  the  archbishop  of  Siena,  under 
other  pretexts,  as  was  natural,  left  the  council;^  instead  of  mo- 
derating and  limiting  others  in  their  ci:eed,  they  must  have  had 
reason  to  dread  seeing  their  own  assailed  and  condemned. 

But  herewith  the  most  important  difficulty  was  overcome. 
When  the  justification  within  a  man  is  progressive,  and  that  too 
in  a  continued  development,  the  sacraments,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  either  commenced,  or,  after  being  commenced,  is  promoted, 
or  after  being  lost,  is  recovered,  become  indispensable  to  it.' 
There  was  found  no  difficulty  in  retaining  and  referring  to  the 
Author  of  the  faith,  the  whole  seven,  as  they  had  been  received 
hitherto,  in  as  much  as  it  was  held  that  the  institutions  of  the 
church  of  Christ  are  communicated,  not  only  through  scripture, 
but  also  through  tradition.^  But  these  sacraments  now  embrace, 
as  we  know,  the  whole  life  of  man  and  all  the  successive  steps 
of  its  development ;  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  hierarchy, 
in  so  far  as  it  governs  the  days  and  hours  of  a  man'^s  existence; 
and  as  they  are  understood  not  only  to  be  the  signs  of  grace,  but 
also  to  impart  it,  they  complete  the  mystic  relation  which  man 
is  supposed  to  hold  with  God. 

The  very  reason  for  tradition  being  admitted  was  because  the 

1  It  was  Bin^alar  at  least  that  they  both  should  have  been  preyented  by  attacks 
of  an  extraordinary  sickness,  as  it  was  called,  from  returning  to  Trent.  Polo  at 
CU  Monte  e  Cervini  15  ScU.  1646.  Epp.  T.  IV.  169.— [Poole  to  the  most  illus- 
trious  Monte  and  Cervini,  16th  Sept.  1546.  Epp.  T.  IV.  189.]  This  did  Poole 
mnch  injury.  *'  Mendoia  al  Emperador  Carlos,  13  July  1547.  Lo  Cardinal  de 
Inglateira  lo  haze  danno  lo  que  se  a  dicho  de  la  justificacion." — [Mendoza  to  the 
Emperor  Charles,  Idth  July  1547.  The  Cardinal  of  Engknd  has  been  much 
damaged  by  what  he  has  said  about  justification.] 

2  Sessio  VII.  Procemium. 

3  Sarpi  communicates  the  discussions  on  this  subject :  ERsUfria  del  coneUio  TH- 
dentino,  p.  241.    (Edition  of  1629.)    Pallayicini  is  very  inoomplete  upon  it. 
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Holy  G-host  dwells  in  the  church  evermore;  as  that  for  admit- 
tmg  the  Valgate  was  because  the  Bomish  church,  through  the 
special  favour  of  God,  is  (supposed  to  be)  preserved  fix)m  all 
errors.  It  was  of  a  piece  then  with  this  indwelling  of  the  divine 
element,  that  the  justifying  principle,  also,  should  reside  in  man 
himself,  that  the  grace  bound  up  with  the  visible  sacrament  be- 
comes step  by  step  imparted  to  him,  and  embraces  his  life  and 
death.  The  visible  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  church,  which 
had  been  called  the  invisible.  It  can  acknowledge  no  religious 
existence  beyond  its  circle. 

urQuisiTXoir. 

Measures,  in  the  meantime,  had  already  been  taken  for  dis- 
seminating these  doctrines,  and  for  the  suppression  of  such  as 
were  opposed  to  them. 

Here  we  must  once  more  revert  to  the  times  of  the  conference 
of  Batisbon.  On  its  being  observed  that  no  determination  had 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  the  German  Protestants,  that  mean- 
while, in  Italy  too,  controversies  about  the  sacrament,  doubts  as 
to  purgatory,  and  other  doctrinal  notions  that  seemed  to  threaten 
the  Romish  ritual,  were  gaining  the  ascendancy,  the  pope  one 
day  asked  cardinal  Garaffa  what  antidotes  he  would  recommend 
for  these  evils.  Upon  this  the  cardinal  stated  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  inquisition  was  the  only  thing  that  would  do,  an  opin- 
ion in  which  he  was  supported  by  John  Alvarez  of  Toledo,  car- 
dinal of  Burgos. 

The  old  Dominican  Inquisition  had  long  since  gone  to  decay. 
As  the  monkish  orders  continued  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
choosing  the  inquisitors,  it  so  happened  that  these  not  seldom 
shared  themselves  in  the  opinions  meant  to  be  attacked.  In 
Spain  a  departure  had  already  taken  place  from  the  earlier  form, 
in  so  far  as  a  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  esta- 
blished in  that  country.  Oarafia  and  Burgos,  both  old  Domini- 
cans, men  of  a  gloomy  integrity,  zealots  in  behalf  of  pure  Boman 
Catholicism,  severe  in  their  manner  of  life,  unbending  in  their 
opinions,  advised  the  pope  to  establish  a  general  supreme  court 
of  Inquisition  in  Bome,  after  the  model  of  that  in  Spain,  and 
that  on  it  all  others  should  be  made  to  depend.     As  St.  Peter, 
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said  Garaffa,  vanquished  the  first  heresiarchs  nowhere  but  in 
Borne,  so  ought  Peter^s  successors  to  trample  down  all  the  here- 
sies of  the  world  in  Bome.^  The  Jesuits  glory  in  the  fact  that 
their  founder,  Loyola,  supported  this  proposal  by  a  special 
representation  on  the  subject.  The  bull  was  issued  on  the  2l8t 
of  July. 

It  appointed  six  cardinals,  among  whom  Garafia  and  Toledo 
were  named  first,  as  commissaries  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  gene- 
ral and  universal  inquisitors  in  matters  of  faith,  for  both  sides 
of  the  Alps.  It  empowered  them,  in  all  places,  as  they  should 
think  proper,  to  delegate  clergymen  with  similar  authority,  to 
have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  deciding  appeals  against  the 
procedure  of  these  delegates,  and  to  proceed  even  without  the 
participation  of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  courts.  Every 
man,  without  exception,  and  without  respect  to  rank  or  dignity, 
was  to  be  subject  to  their  judicial  authority.  They  were  to 
throw  suspected  persons  into  prison;  to  punish  the  guilty  even 
capitally,  and  to  confiscate  their  goods.  One  sole  limitation  was 
imposed  on  them.  They  were  to  have  full  power  to  punish;  the 
extension  of  mercy  to  the  guilty  on  their  repentance,  the  pope 
reserved  to  himself.  Thus  were  they  to  do,  arrange,  and  exe- 
cute whatever  might  be  required  for  the  suppression,  and  utter  . 
extirpation,  of  the  errors  that  had  broken  out  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth.^ 

Garaffa  lost  not  a  moment  in  giving  effect  to  this  bull.  He 
was  not  at  all  rich,  yet  he  was  too  impatient  on  this  occasion  to 
wait  for  money  from  the  apostolic  chamber.  He  hired  a  house 
forthwith;  from  his  own  means  he  fitted  up  apartments  for  the 
officials  and  prisons;  these  he  provided  with  bolts  and  strong 
locks,  with  fetters,  chains,  and  bonds,  and  all  those  horrid  appur 
tenances  of  his  office.  He  then  appointed  commissaries  general, 
for  the  various  countries  of  Ghristendom.  The  first,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  was  his  own  divine,  Teofilo  di  Tropea,  of  whose 
severity,  such  cardinals  as  Poole  had  soon  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

"The  following  rules,**^  says   the  manuscript   biography  of 

1  Bromato.  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  lib.  VII.  §.  3. 

*  "  Licet  ab  initio.  Deputatio  nonnuUorum  Cardlnalium  gcneralium  inquiritomm 
ha»«tic8D  praTiUtis,  21  Julii  1542.*'     Cooqueliiie«  IV.  1, 211. 
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Garafia,  ^'the  cardinal  prescribed  for  himself,  as  the  fittest  to  be 
adopted  in  this  matter.^ 

^^  First,  that  in  matters  of  £^th,  one  must  not  venture  upon  a 
momenf^s  delay,  but  the  most  energetic  measures  must  at  once 
be  taken,  on  the  slightest  suspicion  presenting  itself. 

"  Secondly,  no  deference  must  be  shown  to  any  prince  or  pre- 
late whatever,  however  exalted  in  rank. 

^'Thirdly,  much  rather  must  those  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  who  shall  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  a  potentate;  on  nothing  short  of  confession  should 
lenity  and  fatherly  compassion  be  shown  in  dealing  with  an 
offender. 

"  Fourthly,  people  must  not  degrade  themselves  with  any  sort 
of  toleration  for  heretics,  and  particularly  for  Galvinists.^^ 

Here,  as  we  perceive,  all  is  that  stem  severity  which  winks 
at  no  transgression,  and  looks  at  no  consequences,  until  confes- 
sion of  guilt  is  obtained.  Frightful,  indeed,  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  this  was  just  the  time  when  menu's  views  were 
as  yet  undeveloped,  and  when  many  were  endeavouring  to  com- 
bine the  more  profound  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  existing  church.  The  weak  gave  way  and 
submitted;  men  of  stronger  minds,  on  the  contrary,  now  first 
properly  comprehended  the  antagonist  opinions,  and  tried  to 
make  their  escape  from  violence. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Bernardino  Ochmo.  It  had  long 
ere  this  been  remarked  that  he  had  been  less  sedulous  in  the 
observance  of  his  monastic  duties,  and  in  1542  people  took  excep- 
tion to  his  preaching.  He  maintained,  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  quoting  a 
passage  in  St.  Augustine,  he  would  exclaim,  ^^  He  who  without 
thee  hath  created  thee,  shall  it  be  not  without  thee  that  he  saves 
theef'  His  comments  on  purgatory  seemed  not  very  orthodox. 
Already  had  the  nuntio  at  Venice  prohibited  him  from  entering 
the  pulpit  for  some  days;  he  was  then  summoned  to  appear  at 
Rome;  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bologna,  as  far  indeed  as 
Florence,  when,  probably  from  a  dread  of  the  newly-erected  in- 

1  Caraooiolo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS.  c.  8.  *'  HaTeTa  egli  qneste  infrascritte  regole 
tonate  da  lui  come  aasiomi  yeriflsimi :  la  prima,  che  in  materia  di  fede  non  biiK^a 
aqiettar  punto,  ma  subito  che  vi  d  qnakme  lospetto  o  indido  di  perte  berttioa  far 
ogni  sfono  e  riolenza  per  estirparla,    Ac. — [Tranilated  in  the  text.] 
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quisition,  he  resolved  to  flee.  The  historian  of  his  order  allows 
him,  not  improperly/  when  he  had  come  as  &r  as  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, once  more  to  halt  and  call  to  his  remembrance  all  the 
honours  that  had  been  shown  him  in  his  lovely  fatherland,  the 
innumerable  crowds  that  received  him  with  the  highest  expect- 
ancy, that  heard  him  with  eager  attention,  and  accompanied  him 
on  his  way  home,  at  once  pleased  and  wonder-struck:  an  orator, 
assuredly,  loses  more  in  leaving  his  fatherland  than  any  man 
else  does.  But  he  forsook  it,  advanced  in  years  as  he  was.  He 
gave  the  seal  of  his  order,  which  he  had  always  carried  about 
with  him,  to  his  attendant,  and  went  to  Geneva.  Meanwhile 
his  convictions  never  became  settled,  and  he  fell  into  very  extra- 
ordinary errors. 

About  the  same  time  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  lefb  Italy.  "I 
tore  myself,^'  says  he,  "from  so  many  dissimulations,  and  res- 
cued my  life  from  the  peril  that  impended.''*  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents whom  up  to  that  time  he  had  reared  at  Lucca,  followed 
him  somewhat  later.^ 

Celio  Secundo  Curione  allowed  danger  to  approach  him  more 
closely.  He  waited  until  the  bargello  (sheriff)  seemed  to  be  in 
search  of  him.  Curione  was  a  large  and  powerful  man.  With 
no  better  arms  than  the  knife  that  he  had  with  him,  lie  passed 
right  through  the  midst  of  the  sbirri  (criminal  officers),  threw 
himself  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off.     He  went  to  Switzerland. 

There  had  already  been  commotions  on  one  occasion  in  Mo- 
dena,  and  now  they  were  excited  anew.  Mutual  complaints 
prevailed.  Philip  Valentin  withdrew  to  Trent.  Gastelvetri, 
too,  found  it  advisable  to  seek  safety,  for  some  time  at  least,  in 
Germany. 

For  in  Italy  persecution  and  terror  burst  forth  on  aU  sides. 
Party  hatred  came  to  the  aid  of  the  inquisitors.  How  often, 
after  having  long  looked  out  in  vain  for  some  other  opportunity 
of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  would  a  man  have 
recourse  to  an  accusation  of  heresy !     The  monks  who  held  by 

1  Borerio,  AnnaU  I.  438. 

*  A  letter  of  Peter  Martyr's  addressed  to  tbe  flock  he  had  left  behmd  him,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he  had  sametimes  wrapt  up  the  troth  in  dark- 
ness, and  hid  it  under  lock  and  key.  See  Lives  of  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  Ger- 
desius  and  M'Crie  have  collected  many  particular  noCkes  in  the  worlca  alresdy 
quoted. 
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the  old  Ceuth,  now  had  weapons  at  hand  wherewith  to  attack 
that  whole  host  of  intellectual  persons  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  their  literary  stadies  into  the  religious  movement,  and 
condenmed  their  enemies  to  perpetual  silence.     These  two  par- 
ties hated  each  other  with  equal  bitterness.     Hardly  is  it  possi- 
ble, exclaims  Antonio  dei  Pagliarici,  '4o  be  a  Christian  and  to 
die  in  one^s  bed.^^    The  academy  of  Modena  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  dissolved.  That  of  Naples  likewise,  established  by 
the  Seggi,  originally  intended  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
only,  but  which,  following  the  spirit  of  the  times,  went  quite 
over  to  theological  discussions,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  vice- 
roy.^    Literature  became  subjected  to  the  strictest  censorship. 
In  1543,  Garaffa  issued  orders  that  for  the  future,  no  book,  of 
whatever  tenor,  whether  old  or  new,  durst  be  printed  without 
leave  from  the  Inquisitors;  booksellers  were  to  send  descrip- 
tions of  their  whole  stock  to  these  officials,  without  whose  per- 
mission they  were  no  longer  to  make  sales  of  books;  the  custom- 
house officers  received  orders  to  allow  no  package  of  books,  man- 
uscript or  printed,  to  proceed  to  its  address  without  having  pre- 
viously laid  it  before  the  Inquisition.^    An  index  of  prohibited 
books  was  gradually  adopted,  a  measure  of  which  Louvain  and 
Paris  presented  the  first  examples.     In  Italy  Oiovanni  della 
Oasa,  who  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Garaffa 
family,  had  the  first  catalogue,  of  nearly  seventy  numbers,  printed 
at  Venice.     More  copious  editions  appeared  in  1552  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1554  at  Milan,  and  the  first  that  assumed  the  form 
generally  adopted  in  later  times,  at  Rome  in  1559.     It  com- 
prised the  writings  of  cardinals  and  the  poems  of  that  very  Gasa 
himself.    Nor  were  such  laws  imposed  on  printers  and  booksell- 
ers alone ;  it  came  to  be  made  a  matter  of  conscience  even  for 
private  persons  to  give  notice  of  forbidden  books,  and  to  co-oper- 
ate towards  their  destruction.     This  measure  was  carried  into 


1  Aonii  Palearii  Opera,  ed.  Wetoten.  1695,  p.  91.  H  C^  di  BaTenna  al  O  Ckmta- 
rini,  Epp.  Poll  III.  208,  already  adduoes  this  reason :  '<  Sondoquella  citU  (Bayenna) 
partialunima  nd  vi  rimanendo  buomo  alcuno  non  contaminato  di  questa  maochia 
delle  fattioni,  ri  van  yolontieri  dove  Toocaaion  B'offorisoe  carricandoVun  raltro  da 
iniqiici." — [That  city  (BaTenna)  beine  most  addicted  to  party  spurit,  not  a  man 
midinff  there  who  is  not  contaminatea  with  that  stain  of  noUon,  they  Tolnntaiily 
prooeed,  as  oooasiim  offan.  to  abuse  one  another  as  enemies.] 

•  Oiannone,  Storia  di  Napoli  XXXIl.  c.  V. 

>  Bromato  VII.  9. 
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effect  with  a  Beverity  that  almost  exceeds  belief.  Although  the 
book  on  the  benefits  of  Christ  had  probably  been  disseminated 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  copies,  it  has  now  utterly  yanished; 
not  a  copy  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  Whole  heaps  of  them  thai 
had  been  carried  off,  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

In  all  these  arrangements  and  undertakings,  the  clergy 
availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm.^  It 
proved  advantageous  to  the  popes  that  they  held  a  territory  be- 
longing to  themselves,  and  of  so  respectable  an  extent,  for  in 
that  they  could  set  the  example,  and  present  a  model  to  other 
princes.  In  Milan  and  Naples  the  government  could  the  less 
venture  upon  opposition,  in  that  it  had  itself  contemplated  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  in  Naples  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  alone  remained  prohibited.  In  Tuscany,  the 
Inquisition  was  accessible  to  secular  influence  through  the  legate 
whom  the  duke,  Cosmo,  had  contrived  to  procure  for  himself; 
the  fraternities  which  it  established,  nevertheless,  gave  much 
offence;  in  Siena  and  Pisa  it  opposed  the  universities  with  an 
unbecoming  presumption.  In  the  Venetian  territories,  it  is  true, 
the  Inquisitor  continued  to  be  still  so  far  subject  to  secular 
superintendence,  for  in  the  capital,  ever  after  April  1547,  three 
Venetian  nobili  had  seats  in  his  court,  and,  in  the  provinces,  the 
rector  of  each  of  the  towns,a  magistrate  who  occasionally  assumed 
doctors  (of  divinity)  into  his  council,  and  in  difficult  cases  par- 
ticularly, as  soon  as  complaints  were  preferred  against  persons 
of  consequence,  first  consulted  the  council  of  Ten,  took  part  in 
the  examination ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  orders  from  Rome 
being  carried  into  effect,  in  essentials. 

Thus  were  the  movements  of  dissentient  religious  opinions, 
in  Italy,  smothered  and  annihilated.     Nearly  the  whole  order 

^  Nor  WB8  the  gorernment  the  only  part  of  the  huty  that  joined  in  these  efforts. 
"  Fu  rimediato/^  says  tho  Inquisitor's  Compendium,  "  opportunamente  dal  S.  officio 
in  Roma  con  porre  in  ogni  cittii  Talent!  e  seUtnti  inqnisitori,  serrendosi  anche  tal- 
hora  de  seoobui  zehinti  e  dotti  per  ajuto  della  fede,  come  verbi  gratia  dd  Godescakx) 
in  Como,  del  Conte  Albano  in  Bergamo,  del  Mutio  in  Milano.  Questa  risolutione 
di  serrirsi  de*  seoolari  fu  presa  percihe  non  soU  moHisami  resoovi,  Tiearii,  6mti  e 
preti,  ma  anco  molti  deU'  istessa  inquiaitione»  erano  heretici'* — {This  was  onpor- 
tunely  remedied  by  the  holy  office  in  Rome,  through  the  establishment  in  all  Had 
cities,  of  able  and  zealous  inquisitors,  taking  the  assistance  likewise  at  times  of 
zealous  and  learned  laymen,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  faith,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  Godescalco  in  Como,  the  Count  Albano  in  Bergamo,  and  of  Mutio  in  Milan. 
Which  resolution  of  taking  the  services  of  laymen  was  adopted,  because  not  only 
yeiy  many  bishops,  vicars  friars  and  priests,  but  many,  further,  of  that  very  inqui- 
sitioB,  were  heretics.] 

I.  ^  X 
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of  Franciscans  was  obbged  to  submit  to  retractations.  The 
greater  number  of  the  followers  of  Valdez  agreed  to  recant.  In 
Venice,  foreigners,  such  as  Germans  who  might  happen  to  be 
there  in  pursuit  of  trade  or  literature,  were  allowed  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom;  natives,  on  the  contrary,  were  compelled  to 
abjure  their  opinions;  their  meetings  were  dispersed.  Many 
fled;  such  reAigees  we  meet  with  in  all  the  towns  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Those  who  would  not  submit,  and  who  could 
not  sare  themselves  by  flight,  were  punished.  In  Venice  they 
were  sent  out  from  the  canals  and  marshes  to  the  open  sea,  with 
two  barges;  between  these  there  was  laid  a  plank,  and  the  con- 
demned being  placed  upon  it,  the  rowers  at  the  same  instant 
pulled  away  from  each  other;  the  plank  dropt  into  the  water, 
and  the  unhappy  victims  could  but  call  upon  Christ,  and  then 
sank  beneath  the  waves.  Autos-da-fe,  with  all  the  formalities, 
were  held  at  Bome,  in  frt)nt  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  alia 
Minerva.  Many  fled  from  place  to  place  with  wife  and  child. 
We  can  trace  them  for  a  while  and  then  they  disappear,  proba- 
bly trom  having  fallen  into  the  nets  of  their  merciless  hunters. 
Others  kept  quiet.  The  duchess  of  Ferrara  who,  but  for  the 
Salic  law,  would  have  been  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
found  no  defence  in  her  high  birth  and  rank.  Her  very  hus- 
band was  her  adversary.  "  She  sees  no  one,"  says  Marot,  "to 
whom  she  might  express  her  complaints;  the  mountains  are 
between  her  and  her  friends;  she  mingles  her  wine  with 
tears.'' 

GRADUAL  OOMPLBTIOir  OF  THS  JXflmT  UTSTITUTI. 

In  this  development  of  things,  while  opponents  were  violently 
thrust  aside,  while  dogmas  were  firmly  fixed  anew  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  while  the  ecclesiastical  government,  in  providing 
for  their  observance,  employed  arms  which  it  was  impossible  to 
evade,  in  strictest  alliance  with  that  power,  arose  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Not  only  in  Bome  but  throughout  all  Italy  it  obtained  extra- 
ordinary success.  Although  originally  destined  by  its  own 
members  for  the  common  people,  it  soon  found  its  way  among 
the  leading  classes  of  society. 

In  Parma,  it  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Famese  family  ;*  even 

1  Oiiando  mpnmu  himidf  oddly.  "£t  ciYitas/'  says  he,  II.  p.  78,  "  et  priTEti 
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piinoesses  sabjected  themselves  to  its  deyotional  exercises.  In 
Venice,  St.  John'^s  Grospel  was  expounded  by  Lainez  for  the  ex- 
press edification  of  the  nobility;  and,  aided  by  a  Lippomano,  he 
succeeded,  even  as  early  as  1542,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
college  of  Jesuits.  In  Montepuciano,  Francis  Strada  prevailed 
on  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  to  accompany  him 
through  the  streets  and  to  beg  with  him.  Strada  knocked  at 
the  doors  and  his  companions  took  the  alms  that  were  offered. 
At  Faenza,  although  Ochino  had  produced  a  great  effect  there, 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  influence,  in  reconciling  par- 
ties that  had  lived  at  enmity  for  ages,  and  in  founding  societies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  I  adduce  but  a  few  instances 
of  their  success ;  they  appeared  in  all  quarters,  obtained  adher- 
ents, formed  schools,  and  firmly  established  themselves. 

But  as  Ignatius  was  quite  a  Spaniard,  and  imbued  through- 
out with  Spanish  notions,  as  perhaps  his  cleverest  disciples,  too, 
were  from  that  country,  his  society,  into  which  this  spirit  was 
infused,  obtained  a  success  in  the  pyrenean  peninsula,  as  almost 
'  exceeded  what  it  enjoyed  in  Italy.  In  Barcelona,  it  made  a 
very  important  acquisition  in  the  person  of  the  viceroy  Francis 
Borgia,  duke  of  Candia.  In  Valencia,  such  numbers  flocked  to 
the  preaching  of  Araos  that  thoy  could  not  be  contained  in  a 
church,  so  that  a  pulpit  was  erected  for  him  in  the  open  air;  in 
Alcala,  there  very  soon  gathered  round  Francis  Villanova,  fol- 
lowers of  consideration,  although  he  was  in  ill  health,  a  man  of 
low  origin,  and  quite  unlearned ;  it  was  from  this  place  and  Sala- 
manca, where  a  commencement  was  made  in  1548,  with  a  very 
confined  bad  house,  that  the  Jesuits  mainly  extended  themselves 
afterwards  over  Spain. ^  Meanwhile  they  were  welcomed  no  less 
cordially  in  Portugal.  Of  the  first  two  that  were  sent  to  him 
at  his  request,  he  allowed  only  one  to  proceed  to  the  East  Indies, 
namely,  Xavier,  who  afterwards  earned  by  his  labours  there  the 
title  of  an  apostle  and  a  saint;  the  other,  Simon  Roderick,  he 

(^uibus  fuisae  dicitor  aliqua  cam  Romano  pontifioe  necessitudo,  supplices  ad  eum 
literas  pro  Fabro  retmendo  dederunt." — [Both  the  city  and  those  priyate  persons 
who  were  said  to  have  had  some  relationship  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  presented  a 
supplicatory  letter  to  him,  prayinf  that  they  might  retain  FaW.]  As  if  people 
were  not  aware  that  Paul  III.  had  a  son.  Moreover  the  Inquisition  was  afterprards 
introduced  into  Parma  on  the  occasion  of  an  opposition  being  f(»med  against  the 
priests  of  the  Jesuit  party, 
s  Ribadencira,  Vita  Ignatu  c.  XV.  n.  2i4,  c.  XXXVIII.  n.  285. 
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kept  near  his  own  person.  At  both  courts  the  Jesuits  procured 
for  themselves  extraordinary  approbation.  They  thoroughly 
reformed  that  of  Portugal,  and  at  the  Spanish  they  were  at  one 
and  the  same  time  confessors  to  the  principal  grandees,  to  the 
president  of  the  council  of  Castile,  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo. 

As  early  as  in  1540,  Ignatius  had  sent  some  young  men  to 
Paris  to  pursue  their  studies  there,  and  from  that  point  his 
society  extended  itself  to  the  Netherlands.  Faber  had  the  most 
decisive  success  in  Louvain.  Eighteen  young  men,  already 
bachelors  or  masters  (of  arts),  offered  themselves,  to  leave  home, 
university,  and  country,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Portugal. 
They  were  even  to  be  seen  in  Oermany,  and  among  the  first 
Peter  Canisius,  who  rendered  them  so  much  service,  entered 
their  order  on  his  three  and  twentieth  birth  day. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  rapid  success 
should  not  exert  the  most  essential  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  constitution  of  the  society.  It  was  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Few  were  admitted  by  Ignatius  into  the  circle  of  his  first 
companions,  called  the  professed;  for  he  found  that  few  men 
were  to  be  had  at  once  fully  accomplished  (for  his  purpose)  and 
good  and  pious.  Even  in  the  first  plan  which  he  transmitted 
to  the  pope,  he  expresses  his  design  of  founding  colleges  at  one 
or  other  of  the  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  forming 
the  characters  of  young  persons;  and  such,  as  we  have  said,  at- 
tached themselves  to  him  to  an  unexpected  amoimt.  These 
formed  the  class  called  scholastics,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
professed.^ 

But  very  soon  an  untoward  circumstance  presented  itself.  As 
the  professed,  by  their  distinctive  fourth  vow,  pledged  themselves 
to  perpetual  travelling  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  there  was  a 
contradistinction  in  so  many  colleges  as  became  necessary  being 
conmiitted  to  their  charge,  these  being  institutions  whose  success 
depended  on  the  constant  presence  of  those  who  conducted  them« 

1  Paul!  III.  fiumltas  coadjutores  admittendi  d.  5  Junii  1546 :  "ita  ut  ad  Tota  ser- 
Tuida  pro  eo  tempore  quo  tna,  fili  pnepoeite,  et  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint  ejusdem  so- 
eietatiB  pnepositi,  eis  in  minuterio  spirituali  yel  temporal!  utendum  jadicaTeritis,  et 
nan  ultra  astringantur."  Coipus  institutorum  I.  p.  15. — [So  that  they  shall  bo 
astricted  to  keep  their  tows  for  whatever  time,  thou  my  son,  and  those  who  for  the 
time  being  preside  orer  the  said  society,  shall  judge  requisite  to  employ  them  in 
Bpiritoal  and  temporal  matters,  and  no  longer.] 
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Ignatias  soon  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  third  class  between 
these  two;  these  were  the  spiritaal  coadjutors,  who  also  were 
priests,  men  of  literary  acquirements  who  expressly  devoted 
themselres  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  This  was  an  institution 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  which  the  society  has  been  mainly  indebted 
for  its  prosperity.  These  first  could  settle  at  any  particular 
spot,  make  it  their  home,  acquire  influence  and  make  themselyes 
masters  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  place.  Like  the 
scholastics  they  came  under  three  vows  only,  and  be  it  well  noted, 
that  these  were  simple  only,  not  solemn.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  they*themselves  would  have  fallen  into  excommunication 
had  they  chosen  to  withdraw  again  from  the  society;  but  the 
right  of  discharging  them  was  conceded  to  the  society,  though 
only  in  strictly  defined  cases. 

And  now  but  one  thing  farther  was  requisite.  It  would  have 
disturbed  the  studies  and  occupations  to  which  these  classes 
were  destined,  had  they  been  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  devote 
themselves  to  looking  out  for  a  livelihood.  The  professed  lived 
in  their  houses  on  alms;  but  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  to 
the  coadjutors  and  scholastics,  by  the  colleges  being  allowed  to 
have  common  revenues.  For  the  administration  of  these,  in  so 
far  as  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  professed,  who,  mean- 
while, could  not  themselves  enjoy  them,  as  well  as  for  attending 
to  all  externals,  Ignatius  further  assumed  secular  coadjutors, 
who  indeed  not  the  less  laid  themselves  under  the  simple  three 
vows,  but  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  conviction  that 
they  were  serving  God,  while  supporting  a  society  which  watched 
for  the  salvation  of  mcn''s  souls,and  were  to  have  no  higher  aims. 

These  arrangements,  well-calculated  in  themselves,  laid  the 
foundation  at  the  same  time  of  a  hierarchy,  peculiarly  adapted, 
in  its  various  gradations,  to  fetter  the  human  mind.^ 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  laws  that  were  successively 
given  to  this  society,  shows  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  by  which 
they  were  dictated,  was  that  all  the  common  ties  which  bind  men 
together,  should  be  completely  cut  asunder.  Love  of  kindred 
was  condemned  as  a  carnal  affection.^     Whoever  renounced  his 

1  The  novices,  guests,  and  indifferent^  formed  the  base,  out  of  whom  the  Tarioas 
chuMes  ro8e  in  regular  gradation, 
s  Summarium  constittUionnm,  ^  8,  in  the  Corpus  imtituUonum  societaiU  J€S\i. 
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property  for  the  sake  of  entering  the  society,  was  not  to  relin- 
quish it  to  his  relations,  but  to  mete  it  out  to  the  poor/  Who- 
ever once  entered,  neither  received  nor  despatched  letters  with- 
out their  being  first  read  by  a  superior.  The  society  will  have 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  man;  it  seeks  to  lay  fetters  on  all 
his  inclinations. 

His  very  secrets  it  desires  to  share  with  him.  He  enters 
with  a  general  confession.  He  has  to  point  out  not  only  his 
faults  but  even  his  virtues.  A  confessor  is  appointed  for  him 
by  his  superiors ;  the  superior  reserving  to  himself  the  granting 
of  absolution  for  such  cases  as  it  should  seem  proper  for  him  to 
take  in  hand.^  This  was  insisted  on,  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person  subject  to  him,  and 
then  make  such  use  of  him  as  he  thinks  proper. 

For  in  this  society  obedience  takes  the  place  of  every  other 
tie,  and  every  other  motive,  that  the  world  can  present  to  human 
activity;  obedience  for  ita  own  sake,  and  without  respect  to  the 
end  to  which  it  is  directed.^  None  is  to  desire  being  put  into 
another  rank  from  that  in  which  he  stands;  the  secular  coadju- 
tor is  not  to  learn  reading  or  writing  without  leave,  if  he  can  do 
neither  before.  Each  is  blindly  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
his  superiors,  with  an  absolute  renunciation  of  his  own  interest, 
as  if  he  were  a  thing  without  life,  a  staff,  for  example,  which 
serves  the  person  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  for  any  purpose  he 
pleases  to  apply  it  to.  They  are  to  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
divine  providence.* 

AfUverpice,  1709.  T&m.  I.  Faber  is  commended  in  Orlandinus  III.  66,  for  hay- 
ing so  far  suppressed  his  feelings  on  arriving  once  at  his  native  town  in  Savoy,  after 
an  absence  of  some  years,  as  to  pass  on  without  halting. 

1  Examen  generaJe  c.  IV.  ^  2. 

>  Precepts,  only  contained  in  the  Summarium  contiitutionum  ^  32,  (  41,  the 
Examen  generaU  ^  35,  $  36,  and  Constitutumum  Poult  III.  c.  l,)i.  11.  "Illi  casus 
reservabuntur," — [those  cases  shaU  be  reserved,]  so  it  runs  in  the  last  passage,  "  auos 
ah  eo(8uperiore)  cognosci  necessarium  videbitur  aut  valde  conveniens,"— ^which  it 
shall  seem  necessary  or  very  convenient  for  him  (the  superior)  to  be  informed  of.] 

*  The  letter  of  JgDAidusfrcUribus  societaUt  Je$u  qui  sunt  in  Lusitania, — [to  the 
brethren  of  the  society  of  Jesus  who  are  in  Portugal,]  7  Kal.  Ap.  1553,  (  3. 

^  Constitutiones  VI.  1.  "£t  sibi  quiaque  persuadeat,  quod  qui  sub  obedientia 
vivunt,  se  fcrri  ac  regi  a  divina  providentia  per  superiorcs  sues  sinere  debent,  perinde 
ac  cadaver  csscnt.'* — [And  let  each  be  persuad^  that  they  who  live  under  obe- 
dience ought  to  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  about  and  governed  by  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, acting  in  their  superiors,  just  as  if  they  wore  a  corpse.]  Here  now  is  the 
other  constitution,  VI.  5,  according  to  which  it  appears  as  if  even  a  sin  might  be 
ordered.  *'  Visum  est  nobis  in  Donuno  -  -  nuUas  constitutiones,  dedarationes  velordi- 
nem  ullum  yiyendi  posse  obligationem  ad  pecoatum  mortale  yel  veniale  indnoero, 
nisi  superior  ca  in  nomine  domini  Jesu  Christi  vel  in  virtute  obedientiso  jubeat." — 
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What  a  power  was  this  with  which  the  general  of  the  society 
now  became  invested,  in  having  the  absolute  direction  of  this 
obedience,  daring  his  whole  life,  and  without  being  responsible 
to  any  one  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  According 
to  the  scheme  drawn  up  in  1543,  all  the  members  of  the  order 
who  should  happen  to  be  in  one  and  the  same  quarter,  with  the 
general,  were  to  be  taken  into  consultation,  even  about  the  small- 
est matters.  The  scheme  of  1550,  sanctioned  by  pope  Julius 
III.,  releases  him  from  this  obligation,  in  so  far  as  he  himself 
should  not  deem  it  advisable.^  Only  in  the  case  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  dissolution  of  houses  and  col- 
leges that  have  once  been  established,  is  any  consultation  neces- 
sary. In  other  respects  it  invests  him  with  all  the  authority 
that  might  be  useful  for  the  government  of  the  society.  He  has 
assistants  for  the  different  provinces,  who,  however,  must  strictly 
confine  themselves  to  the  matters  committed  to  them.  He  ap- 
points, as  he  sees  best,  the  president  of  the  provinces,  colleges, 
and  houses;  receives  and  dismisses,  dispenses  and  punishes,  in 
short,  has  a  sort  of  papal  authority  on  a  smaller  scale.^ 

Herewithal  but  one  thing  was  to  be  dreaded,  namely,  that  the 
general,  thus  invested  with  so  much  power,  might  himself  apos- 
tatize from  the  society''s  principles.  In  so  far  he  was  subjected 
to  certain  restrictions.  It  is  not  a  matter  perhaps  of  so  great 
importance,  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  Ignatius,  that  the  society, 
or  its  deputies,  had  the  power  of  laying  down  rules  with  respect 
to  certain  external  matters,  such  as  meals,  dress,  going  to  bed, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  daily  life;^  but  it  is  always  something 

[It  hath  seemed  good  to  us  in  the  Lord,  that  no  constitutions,  declarations,  or  any 
f>re8cribed  rule  of  liring  can  lead  to  an  obligation  to  (commit)  mortal  or  yenial  ain, 
milesB  the  superior  shall  command  these  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  or  in  yirtuo 
of  obedience.  J  One  can  hardly  belieye  his  eyes  on  reading  this.  And  in  fact  there 
is  a  possibility  of  attaching  another  meaning  to  it  than  that  which  oflfers  at  the 
first  glance.  Ohiligatio  ad  peecatum  mortdU  vel  vemdU  may  rather  point  to  the 
engagement  with  which  a  constitution  is  made  binding,  so  that  the  person  breaking 
it  becomes  guilty  of  one  or  other  (mortal  or  yenial)  sin.  Now  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  more  distinct,  and  that  nobody  is  to  be  slandered 
who  in  good  £uth  refers  the  word  ea  to  peccatum  morUil4  vel  vcnicUe  and  not  to 
eanttitutiaMS, 

1  "  Adjutus,  quatenus  ipse  opportunum  judicabit,  fratrum  suorum  consilio,  per  se 
ipsom  ordinandi  et  jubendi  quffi  ad  Dei  gloriam  pertinere  yidebuntur,  jus  totum 
habeat." — [Assisted  in  so  far  as  he  shall  judge  opportune,  let  him  haye  the  right  by 
himself  of  ordaining  and  commanding  what  things  shall  seem  to  pertain  to  tM 
glory  of  God,]  says  Julius  III.'s  confiimation  of  the  Institate. 

t  CoDstitutioneB  IX.  III. 

s  Sohednla  Tgnatii  AA..  SS.    Ckxmme&t«tio  pnoyi*  n.  879. 
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that  the  possessor  of  supreme  power  is  deprived  of  a  freedom 
which  the  most  insignificant  man  enjoys.  The  assistants,  more- 
over, who  were  not  appointed  by  him,  had  their  eyes  upon  him 
continually.  A  person  was  regularly  appointed  to  admonish 
him  of  his  duty,  called  the  Admonitor,  and  in  case  of  his  com- 
mitting grossly  improper  acts,  the  assistants  could  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  general  congregation,  which  thereupon  was  em- 
powered even  to  pronounce  the  general'^s  deposition. 

COMPLETION  OF  THX  JS8UIT  IKSTITUTB. 

This  carries  us  one  step  further. 

If,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  hyperbo- 
lical expressions  in  which  the  Jesuits  have  described  this  author- 
ity, we  will  rather  consider  to  what  it  might  practically  amount, 
under  the  enlargement  which  the  society  very  soon  received,  we 
shall  find  that  matters  stood  thus.  With  the  general  remained 
ihesupremedirection  of  the  whole,  and  principally  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  superiors,  whose  consciences  it  behoved  him  to  know, 
and  on  whom  he  conferred  the  various  offices  established  in  the 
society.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  within  their  own 
sphere,  a  similar  authority  which  they  often  exercised  more 
sharply  than  the  general  did  his.^  Superiors  and  general,  in  a 
certain  measure,  formed  a  counterpoise  to  each  other.  The  gene- 
ral had  to  be  made  acquainted  also  with  the  personal  qualities  of 
all  who  were  subject  to  him,  of  all  members  of  the  society; — 
and  though  here,  as  is  self-evident,  he  could  interfere  only  in 
urgent  cases,  still  he  held  the  supreme  superintendence.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  professed,  on  the  other  hand,  exercised  a  reciprocal 
superintendence  over  him. 

Other  institutes  besides  this  of  the  Jesuits,  there  have  been, 
which,  forming  a  world  within  a  world,  and  having  released 
their  members  from  all  other  ties,  have  engrossed  them  to  them- 
selves, and  begotten  in  them  a  new  principle  of  existence.  This 
was  the  very  object  for  which  the  Jesuit  institute  likewise  was 
designed.  But  in  this  it  has  a  peculiar  character,  that  on  the 
one  hand,  it  not  only  &vours,  but  even  demands  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  and  on  the  other  hand,  takes  abso- 
lute possession  of  it,  and  makes  it  all  its  own.     Thus  must  we 

Diaoano  de  las  enlennedadas  de  la  compftaU  de  Jesu  e.  XI. 
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aoooont  for  all  the  relationships  that  were  established,  tiie  per- 
sonal qualities  cultivated,  the  subordination  and  reciprocal  super- 
intendence that  were  enjoined.  They  compose,  neTertheless,  a 
strictly  exclusive  and  complete  unity;  full  of  nerve  and  practical 
energy;  for  which  very  reason  the  monarchical  principle  in  the 
government  was  made  so  strong.  The  subjection  to  it  was  abso- 
lute, unless  that  its  possessor  himself  departed  from  the  principle. 

It  quite  accords  with  the  idea  of  this  society,  that  none  of 
its  members  should  be  invested  with  any  spiritual  dignity.  This 
would  have  involved  the  discharge  of  duties,  and  entanglement 
with  connections,  which  would  have  made  all  superintendence 
impossible.  At  the  commencement  at  least,  this  point  was  most 
strictly  insisted  upon.  Jay  wished  and  durst  not  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Trieste,  and  when  Ferdinand  I.  who  had  offered  it 
to  him,  desisted  from  pressing  his  wish  in  compliance  with  a 
letter  from  Ignatius,  the  latter  caused  a  solemn  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.^ 

It  forms  another  important  feature  in  the  society,  that  while 
it  exempted  itself,  in  general,  from  the  more  cumbersome  exer- 
cises of  divine  worship,  individual  members  likewise  were  directea 
not  to  overdo  their  religious  exercises.  They  were  neither  to 
weaken  their  bodies  with  fasting,  watching,  and  chastisements, 
nor  to  withdraw  too  much  time  from  the  service  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Moderation  was  to  be  observed  even  in  work.  The 
high-spirited  horse  was  to  be  reined  in  as  well  as  spurred;  no 
more  weapons  were  to  be  carried  than  a  man  could  wield ;  they 
were  not  to  overwhelm  themselves  with  labour  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  impair  the  free  action  of  the  mind.^ 

It  is  evident  how  much  the  society  desired  to  make  all  its 
members,  as  it  were,  its  own  property,  but  therewithal  to  en- 
courage the  most  powerful  development  of  the  faculties  that  can 
possibly  be  attained,  without  going  beyond  that  principle. 

This,  in  £»ct,  was  indispensable  in  order  to  its  discharging  the 
di£Bcult  employments  which  it  had  taken  upon  itself.    These,  as 

1  £xccrpt'from  the  liber  memorialU  of  Ludoricus  Gonsalw:  "quod  desistento 
rege  S.  Ignatius  indixerit  missas  et  Te  Deum  laudamus  in  gratiarum  actionem  :*' — 
[that  on  the  king's  desisting,  St.  Ignatius  ordered  masses  and  a  Te  Deum  laudamus, 
by  waj  of  thanksgiving.]  Gommentarius  prsBTius  in  A  A.  SS.  Julii  VII.  n.  413. 

s  Constitutiones  V.  3,  1.  EpistoU  Ignatii  ad  fintres  qui  sunt  in  Ilii^Mmia.  Cor- 
pus institutonmi  II.  540. 

I.  Y 
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we  hare  seen,  were  preaching,  edacation,  and  the  confeBsional. 
To  the  last  two  of  these  the  Jesuits  specially  devoted  them- 
selves, according  to  a  method  peculiar  to  itself. 

Education  had  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  those  literary 
persons  who,  after  having  long  prosecuted  their  studies  in  a 
thoroughly  profane  manner,  had  thereafter  entered  upon  a  spi- 
ritual course  in  its  conmiencement,  not  quite  agreeable  to  the 
Bomish  court,  and  finally  rejected  by  it.  The  Jesuits  made  it 
their  business  to  force  these  persons  out  of  employment  and  to 
step  into  their  situations.  They  were,  in  the  first  place,  more 
systematic;  they  divided  the  schools  into  classes;  their  instruc- 
tions were  carried  on,  from  the  first  initiatory  principles  to  the 
highest  steps,  in  one  uniform  spirit;  they  looked  &rther  into  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  and  formed  well-bred  people;  they  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  civil  government;  finally,  they  gave  their  in- 
structions gratis.  On  a  college  being  founded  by  a  city  or  a 
prince,  no  private  person  was  required  to  pay  anything  further. 
They  were  expressly  forbidden  to  ask  or  receive  wages  or  alms; 
education,  like  preaching  and  saying  masses,  was  gratuitous;  in 
the  very  church  there  was  no  collection  box.  As  men  are  at 
present  constituted,  this  must  have  been  immensely  serviceable 
to  the  Jesuits,  particularly  as  they  now  actually  taught  with 
equal  success  and  zeal.  Not  only  were  the  poor  helped  on 
thereby,  says  Orlandino,^  but  the  wealthy  were  also  thereby  re- 
lieved. He  remarks  their  unheard-of  success.  We  behold,  says 
he,  many  decked  out  in  the  splendid  purple  of  cardinals  whom, 
not  long  before,  we  had  before  us  on  the  benches  of  our  schools; 
others  have  been  advanced  to  a  share  in  the  government  in  cities 
and  in  states;  we  have  reared  bishops  and  their  counsellors;  nay, 
even  other  ecclesiastical  societies  have  been  supplied  with  mem- 
bers from  our  schools.  They  had  the  skill,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  to  attach  men  of  prominent  talents  to  their  order. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  teachers  which,  by  ex- 
tending itself  over  all  Boman  catholic  countries,  by  being  the 
first  to  give  education  that  religious  tone  which  it  has  retained 
ever  since,  and  by  maintaining  a  strict  unity  of  discipline,  method, 

1  Orlandinns  lib.  VI.  70.  A  oompariBon  might  be  instituted  with  the  cloister- 
lohools  of  the  Proteitants,  in  which  too  the  reUgioiia  tendency  was  completely  pre- 
dominaitt.  See  Sturm  in  Rnhkopf  History  of  School  Establishments,  S.  878.  It 
may  depend  upon  the  diflerenee. 
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and  doctrine,  procured  for  itself  an  incalculable  amount  of  influ- 
ence. 

But  how  much  did  they  strengthen  that  influence  by  contriv- 
ing to  make  themselves  masters  alike  of  the  confessional  and  of 
the  direction  of  consciences !  No  age  was  ever  more  ready  to 
receive  it,  or  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  need  it  more.  It  was  incul- 
cated upon  the  Jesuits  by  their  book  of  laws,  that  "  in  the  na- 
ture and  manner  of  their  granting  absolution,  they  should  follow 
one  and  the  same  method,  should  practise  themselves  in  cases  of 
conscience,  should  accustom  themselves  to  a  short  method  of 
interrogation,  and  have  the  examples  of  the  saints,  their  sayings, 
and  other  aids  in  readiness,  wherewithal  to  counteract  every 
kind  of  sin,"^  rules  which,  as  is  manifest,  are  very  well  calculated 
for  the  wants  of  mankind.  Meanwhile  the  rare  success  to  which 
they  attained,  and  which  involved  a  real  extension  of  their  modes 
of  thinking,  was  based  on  yet  another  important  element. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  little  book  of  spi- 
ritual exercises  which  Ignatius,  I  will  not  say  first  drew  up,  but 
which  he  elaborated  in  a  manner  most  peculiarly  his  own,^ 
and  with  which  he  drew  together,  and  attached  to  himself,  his 
earlier  and,  afterwards,  his  later  disciples,  as  well  as  his  adher- 
ents in  general.  It  became  more  and  more  influential ;  the  more 
so  probably  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  was  recommended  only 
as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  at  moments  of  mental  dis- 
quietude and  of  an  inward  sense  of  need. 

It  is  not  a  book  of  doctrinal  divinity;  but  a  directory  for  a 
man's  own  reflections.  The  souFs  longings,  says  Ignatius,  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  things, 
but  only  by  a  man's  own  inward  contemplations.' 

These  contemplations  he  undertakes  to  guide.  The  spiritual 
adviser  points  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at;  the  person  under 
exercise  must  follow  it  out.  Ere  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  likewise 
when  he  first  awakes,  he  has  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  it,  and 

1  BeguU  saoerdotum,  $  8,  10,  11. 

*  For  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  both  sides,  it  is  yery  clear  that  Ignfttias 
had  in  his  eye  a  book  of  the  same  kind  by  Grarcia  de  Cisneros.  What  is  most  pe- 
culiar about  it,  however,  seems  traceable  to  him.     Comm.  prsor.  n.  64. 

s  ''Non  enim  abondantia  scientise,  sed  sensus  et  gustus  rerum  interior  deside- 
rium  anim»  replere  solet." — [Fpr  not  abundance  of  knowledge,  but  the  inward  sense 
and  taste  of  thmgs,  usuaUy  satisfies  the  lonjring  of  the  soul.] 
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.strives  to  exclude  every  other  object;  windowB  and  doors  are  to 
be  shot;  on  his  knees,  and  extended  on  the  ground,  he  is  to  fol- 
low out  the  train  of  reflection. 

He  begins  with  calling  his  sins  to  remembrance.  He  consi- 
ders how  the  angels,  for  a  single  sin,  were  cast  into  hell,  but  for 
him,  although  his  offences  have  been  much  greater,  the  saints 
interceded,  heaven  and  the  stars,  the  animal  and  the  v^etable 
worlds,  ministered  to  his  wants;  and  now  he  calls  upon  the  cru- 
cified Christ,  that  he  may  be  freed  from  his  sin,  and  may  not 
taHl  into  eternal  condemnation;  he  is  sensible  that  he  is  answer- 
ing him;  they  converse  together  as  a  friend  with  a  friend,  as  a 
servant  with  his  master. 

It  then  becomes  his  chief  concern  to  edify  himself  with  reflec- 
tions on  sacred  history.  '^I  see,^  so  it  runs,  ^^how  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  survey  the  whole  earth  repl^ushed  with 
men,  who  must  go  on  to  hell;  they  resolve,  in  order  that  these 
may  be  saved,  that  the  second  person  should  take  upon  him 
human  nature;  I  cast  a  glance  over  the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth, 
and  perceive  in  one  comer  of  it  the  humble  home  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whence  proceeds  salvation.*^^  He  advances  from  one  great 
step  to  another  in  sacred  history;  he  places  before  his  mind  the 
transactions  recorded  there  in  all  their  details,  arranging  them 
in  categories  according  to  their  import,  religious  fsmcy,  free  from 
the  trammels  of  the  word,  is  allowed  the  amplest  scope  to  expa- 
tiate; the  garments  and  the  footsteps  of  holy  persons  are  ima- 
gined to  be  touched  and  kissed.  In  this  excited  state  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  in  the  feelings  of  the  greatness  of  that  soul's 
felicity  which  is  replenished  with  divine  graces  and  virtues,  the 
subject  of  one'*s  own  condition  comes  again  under  review.  If  the 
man  has  still  to  choose  his  position  in  life,  he  now  makes  the 
choice,  consulting  only  the  wants  of  his  heart,  while  the  sole 
object  he  contemplates  is  that  of  solemn  dedication  to  the  love 
of  God,  while  he  fancies  himself  to  be  standing  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  and  of  the  saints.  But  if  the  man  have  already 
made  this  choice,  he  then  reviews  his  manner  of  life,  the  kind 
of  company  he  maintains  intercourse  with,  his  domestic  habits, 
his  necessary  expenditure,  what  he  has  to  give  to  the  poor,  all 
with  the  same  sentiments  that  a  man  would  wish  to  have  enter- 
tained at  the  moment  of  his  death,  without  having  any  thing 
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besides  to  occupy  him  but  what  tended  to  promote  Crod'*s  glory 
and  his  own  salvation. 

Thirty  days  are  devoted  to  these  exercises.  Reflections  on 
sacred  history  and  the  most  personal  circumstances,  prayers,  and 
resolutions^  alternate  with  each  other.  The  soul  is  kept  always 
on  the  stretch  and  active  of  itself.  Finally,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  providence  of  God,  ''who  in  his  creatures  as  it  were 
operates  efiectively  for  men/'*  one  is  to  believe  once  more  that  he 
is  standing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  saints;  he  is  im- 
plored to  venture  to  devote  himself  to  his  love  and  worship ;  the 
man  makes  an  offer  of  his  liberty ;  he  devotes  to  him  memory, 
judgment,  will ;  and  thus  he  concludes  a  covenant  of  love  with 
him.  "  Love  consists  in  a  community  of  all  powers  and  posses- 
sions." In  .reward  for  its  sacrifice,  God  imparts  his  graces  to 
the  soul. 

It  will  suffice  to  have  given  here  a  cursory  idea  of  this  book. 
In  the  course  it  pursues,  in  the  individual  positions  it  assumes 
and  their  mutual  connection,  there  is  a  cogency  which  admits, 
indeed,  of  some  inward  play  of  thought,  yet  confines  it  within  a 
narrow  circle,  and  lays  restraints  on  its  movements.  His  aim 
being  contemplation  governed  by  the  fancy,  for  this  it  could  not 
have  been  better  adapted,  and  here  he  was  the  less  likely  to  fail, 
from  its  being  based  on  his  own  experience.  Ignatius  himself 
has  step  by  step  embodied  the  lively  movements  of  his  awakening 
and  spiritual  progress,  from  the  commencement  to  the  year  1548, 
when  it  was  approved  by  the  pope.  True,  it  has  been  said,  that 
Jesuitism  took  advantage  of  the  experience  of  Protestants,  and 
here  and  there  this  may  have  been  the  case.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  present  the  strongest  contrast.  Here,  at  least, 
Ignatius  opposes  the  methods  of  the  Protestants,  which  were 
discursive,  argumentative,  descending  to  principles,  and  from 
their  very  nature  polemical,  with  quite  a  different  method,  short, 
intuitive,  and  leading  to  contemplation;  calculated  to  work  upon 
the  fiebncy  ;  inspiriting  to  instantaneous  resolution. 

And  thus  was  that  element  of  the  fancy  which  had  animated 
him  from  the  first,  grown  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  influ- 
ence and  importance.  But  as  he  was  likewise  a  soldier,  aided 
by  that  same  religious  fancy,  he  mustered  a  standing  army  of 
spiritual  warriors,  selected  man  by  man,  and  educated  indivi- 
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dually  for  his  object,  which  army  he  commanded  in  the  service 
of  the  pope.  He  saw  it  extend  oyer  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

When  Ignatius  died,  his  society  comprised  thirteen  proyin- 
cos,  exclusive  of  the  Boman.^  It  might  even  then  be  seen  at  a 
glance  where  lay  the  sinews  of  its  strength.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  provinces,  namely  seven,  belonged  to  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula  and  its  colonies  alone.  There  were  ten  colleges  in 
Oastile,  five  in  Aragon,  and  five  also  in  Andalusia ;  Portugal 
out-numbered  every  other  place  in  its  colleges,  and  it  had  likewise 
houses  for  the  professed  and  for  novices*  It  had  acquired  an 
almost  absolute  mastery  over  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  order  were  employed  in  Brazils,  and  about 
a  hundred  in  the  East  Indies,  from  6oa  to  Japan.  From  that 
quarter  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Ethiopia,  and  a  provincial 
sent  thither,  with,  as  was  thought,  an  absolute  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. All  these  provinces,  in  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  and  ecclesiastical  orders  prevailed,  were  comprehended 
under  one  commissary-general,  Francis  Borgia.  The  society'*s 
influence  was  most  extensive  in  the  nation  in  which  the  idea  of 
it  had  first  been  suggested.  But  it  was  hardly  less  so  in  Italy. 
There  were  three  provinces  speaking  Italian ;  1st,  the  Boman, 
directly  superintended  by  the  general,  with  houses  for  the  pro- 
fessed and  novices,  the  collegium  Bomanum  and  the  collegium 
G^ermanicum,  which  last  had  been  established  expressly  for  Ger- 
mans at  the  suggestion  of  cardinal  Morone,  but  without  having 
yet  met  with  any  real  success ;  Naples,  too,  belonged  to  this 
province ;  2d,  the  Sicilian  with  four  colleges  already  completed, 
and  two  only  commenced;  the  first  Jesuits  had  been  brought 
thither  by  the  viceroy  della  Vega;^  Messina  and  Palermo  emu- 
lated each  other  in  founding  colleges,  and  from  these  the  rest 
afterwards  followed;  and  3d,  the  properly  Italian  province,  com- 
prehending upper  Italy  with  ten  colleges.  There  had  been  no 
such  success  in  other  countries;  in  all  quarters  opposition  arose 
from  Protestantism,  or  from  an  already  decided  leaning  towards 
it.  In  France,  properly  speaking,  there  was  but  a  single  college 
in  existence ;  Germany  was  made  to  form  two  distinct  provinces, 

^  In  the  year  1556.     Sacchinus  Ilistoria  Societatis  Jcsu,  p.  II.,  rfiye  Lainios : 
flmn  the  beguming.  t  Ribadcneira ;  Vita  Ignatii  p.  203. 
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but  as  yet  they  existed  only  in  their  infancy.  The  upper  Ger- 
man province  established  itself  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ingol* 
stadt;  still,  in  all  quarters  it  maintained  itself  very  doubtfully; 
the  lower  province  was  to  comprise  the  Netherlands,  yet  Philip 
had  not  given  the  Jesuits  any  legal  existence  here. 

But  already  this  first  rapid  progress  gave  the  society  war- 
ranty of  the  mighty  influence  which  it  was  destined  to  wield. 
Its  attaining  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  two  peninsulas, 
countries  peculiarly  Roman  catholic,  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. 

OONCLUaiOK. 

We  see  how,  as  a  counteractive  to  the  Protestant  movements, 
which  were  every  moment  enlarging  their  sphere,  a  new  tend- 
ency was  in  this  manner  developed,  in  the  very  midst  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  in  Rome,  and  around  the  pope. 

Just  like  those  movements,  it  proceeded  from  that  seculariza- 
tion of  the  church,  which  had  hitherto  characterized  that  body,  or 
rather  from  that  feeling  of  the  need  that  there  was  for  a  change, 
which  had  consequently  begun  to  prevail. 

At  first  there  were  symptoms  of  a  mutual  approach.  There 
was  a  period  in  Germany  when  people  had  not  fully  determined 
to  allow  the  hierarchy  to  come  so  completely  to  the  ground,  and 
when  even  in  Italy  there  was  a  disposition  shown  to  admit  of 
rational  modifications  in  the  same.     That  period  passed  away. 

While  the  Protestants,  staying  themselves  on  Scripture,  went 
back  with  an  ever-increasing  eagerness  to  the  primitive  forms  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  life,  a  determination  was  shown,  on  the 
other  side,  to  maintain  and  merely  renovate,  and  to  imbue  with 
spirit,  earnestness,  and  severity,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
such  as  in  the  course  of  the  current  century  it  had  come  to  be. 
There  Galvanism  developed  itself,  a  system  more  anti-Roman 
catholic  by  far  than  Lutheranism;  here  whatever  reminded  one 
of  Protestantism  at  all,  was  repelled  with  conscious  hostility  and 
confronted  with  direct  opposition. 

Thus  two  springs  gush  forth  on  the  high  hill  top  in  close 
neighbourhood  to  each  other;  which  after  having  poured  their 
waters  over  various  lower  parts  of  the  eminence,  go  off  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  are  separated  for  ever. 


BOOK    THIRD. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The  sixteenth  century  is  remarkable  above  all  for  being  prolific 
in  religious  movements.  Down  to  the  present  day  we  live  amid 
the  opposite  convictions  which  then  first  began  their  course. 

Would  we  more  precisely  indicate  the  period  in  the  world's 
history,  in  which  the  schism  was  completed,  we  shall  find  that 
it  did  not  coincide  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Reformers 
upon  the  scene,  for  opinions  did  not  at  once  become  clearly  set- 
tled, and  an  assimilation  of  the  controverted  points  was  long  in 
being  despaired  of;  it  was  only  about  the  year  1552,  that  all 
attempts  that  way  completely  failed,  and  the  three  grand  forms 
of  western  Christianity  fixed  them  themselves  for  ever  apart.^ 
Luthcranism  was  stricter,  more  austere,  and  more  exclusive; 
Galvanism  went  off  from  it  on  the  most  important  articles,  albeit 
that  Calvin  himself  had  previously  passed  for  a  Lutheran ;  op- 
posed to  both,  Roman  Catholicism  assumed  its  modem  form  and 
structure.  The  three  theological  systems  endeavoured,  in  oppos- 
ing each  other,  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  point  which 
each  had  adopted,  and,  proceeding  from  it,  to  supplant  both  the 
others,  and  subject  the  world  to  itself. 

It  might  seem  as  if  it  were  the  Soman  catholic  tendency, 
which  chiefly  contemplated  no  more  than  the  renovation  of  the 

1  Not  for  ever  surely,  as  respects  Latberanism  and  CalTinism,  both  wbicb  in- 
Tohre  what  oogbt  erer  to  unite,  and  often  does  unite,  in  closest  fellowship,  so  caUed 
Lutherans  a^  Calrinists,  namely,  implicit  deference  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
cordial  reception  of  the  righteousness  by  faith,  which  is  therein  revealed,  as  the  sole 
sure  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  This  is  one  of  those  paoMges  in  which  the 
author  has  unfortunately  given  the  papists  a  handle  against  Protestantism,  carrying 
his  love  of  systematic  arrangement  quite  too  far.  Trae  Luthcranism  and  true  Cal- 
Tiniim  must  ever  tend  to  union  with  each  other,  but  never  with  true  Romanism.  Tb, 
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existing  establishment,  that  must  have  found  it  easier  than  the 
others  did,  to  push  forwards  and  advanoe  upon  the  scene.  But 
the  advantage  it  possessed  was  not  great.  It,  too,  was  encom- 
passed and  circumscribed  by  many  other  impulses  of  a  secular 
kind,  by  profane  learning,  and  heterodox  theological  convictions. 
It  resembled  matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  with  regard  to 
which  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  really  seize  and  over- 
power the  elements  in  which  it  is  generated,  or  be  overwhelmed 
by  them. 

The  first  obstacle  it  met  with  was  found  in  the  popes  them- 
selves, their  personal  qualities,  and  their  policy. 

We  remarked  how  a  thoroughly  unspiritual  bent  of  mind  in 
the  supreme  heads  of  the  church  had  become  inveterate,  had 
evoked  opposition,  and  given  an  immense  impulse  to  Protestant- 
ism. 

Every  thing  depended  on  how  far  the  strict  ecclesiastical  ten- 
dency would  overmaster  this  bent  of  mind,  and  whether  it  would 
bring  about  a  change  or  not. 

I  find  that  the  antagonism  of  these  two  principles,  of  what 
was  usually  done  and  permitted  and  the  policy  hitherto  preval- 
ent, with  the  necessity  that  was  felt  for  introducing  an  internal 
reformation,  constitutes  the  main  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
next  popes. 

PAUL  III. 

Too  much  importance  is  generally  attached  at  the  present 
day  to  the  aims  and  influence  of  persons  in  high  situations,  of 
princes  and  govern tnents;  their  memories  must  often  do  penance 
for  the  sins  of  the  community ;  sometimes,  too,  people  attribute 
to  them,  what  really  proceeded  spontaneously  from  the  commu- 
nity at  larfje. 

The  Roman  catholic  movement  which  we  reviewed  in  the  pre- 
ceding book,  first  appeared  under  Paul  III.,  but  it  were  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  originated  with  that  pope,  and  to  ascribe 
it  to  him.  He  very  clearly  saw  of  how  much  consequence  it 
was  to  the  Roman  see,  and  not  only  tolerated  but  even  promoted 
it;  still,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  that  in  his  own  per- 
sonal disposition  he  was  never  devoted  to  it. 

Alexander  Famese,  such  was  Paul  III/s  earlier  name,  was 

I.  7s 
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as  worldly  a  person  as  ever  pope  had  been  before  him.*  Bom  in 
1468,  his  character  was  completely  formed  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  studied  at  Rome  under  Pom- 
ponius  Lsetus,^  and  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  Medici  at  Flor- 
ence. He  had  fully  imbibed  that  taste  for  elegant  learning,  and 
for  the  works  of  art,  which  distinguished  that  period;  and  even 
its  morals  were  then  no  stranger  to  him.  His  mother  on  one 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to  have  him  confined  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  there  he  contrived  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  when  he  was  not  watched,  presented 
to  him  by  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  to  let  himself 
down  from  the  castle  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  to  escape.  He 
acknowledged  a  natural  son  and  a  natural  daughter.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  for  at  that  time  no  one  was  much  scandalized 
at  such  things,  he  was  at  a  tolerably  youthful  age  advanced  to 
be  a  cardinal.  During  his  cardinalship  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Roman  palaces,  the  Famese;  at 
Bolsena,  where  his  patrimonial  estates  lay,  he  built  for  himself  a 
country  house,  which  Pope  Leo  found  suflSciently  inviting  for 
him  to  visit  it  repeatedly.  But  with  this  sumptuous  and  splen- 
did life  he  combined  endeavours  of  another  kind.  From  the  very 
first  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  supreme  dignity.  He  is  marked 
by  this  peculiarity,  that  he  sought  to  obtain  it  by  pursuing  a 
course  of  the  most  complete  neutrality.  The  French  and  impe- 
rial factions  divided  between  them  Italy,  Rome,  and  the  college 
of  cardinals.  He  conducted  himself  with  so  considerate  a  re- 
serve, with  so  happy  a  tact,  that  no  one  could  say  to  which  he 
inclined  most.  Even  as  early  as  upon  the  death  of  Leo,  and,  again, 
upon  that  of  Adrian,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  elected.  He 
disliked  the  remembrance  of  Clement  VII.  who  had  deprived 

1  A  seyere  judgment  at  once  on  Paul  ITT.  and  hU  predeoesson.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics own  that  he  had  weaknesses,  and  are  anny  at  the  Protestants,  apostates,  and 
heretics,  as  they  call  them,  who  attack  the  faihngs  of  their  popes,  as  if  Grod  ou^t  to 
haye  set  angels  at  the  head  of  their  church,  instead  of  men  who,  weak  and  sinful 
themsclyes,  must  ho  the  fitter  to  sympathize  with  their  fellow-sinners.  Was  it  from 
such  tender  feelings  for  the  errors  of  others,  that  this  worldly  pope  re-estahliahed  the 
Inquisition?     Tr. 

>  Pomponius  IjSotus  was  a  philosopher  who,  we  are  told,  troubled  himself  little 
about  religion  or  Christianity,  lie  retained  his  popularity  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  but  fell  into  disrepute  under  Paul  II.,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  under 
Alexander  VI.,  so  miserably  poor  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  an  hospital  during  his 
last  illness,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his  friends.  He  published  an  abridro- 
meot  of  the  liyes  of  the  Csesan,  from  the  death  of  Gordian  to  Justin  III.,  Ac.  Tb. 
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him  of  twelre  years  of  the  popedom  which  might  hare  belonged 
to  him.  At  last  in  October  1534,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
cardinalship,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  life,  he  attained  his 
object  and  was  elected/  ^ 

Very  differently  did  he  feel  now  with  respect  to  the  grand 
oppositions  of  interest  presented  in  the  world,  the  struggles  of 
those  two  parties  betwixt  which  he  himself  now  occupied  so  im- 
portant a  position;  the  necessity  for  opposing  the  Protestants, 
and  the  secret  bond  he  maintained  with  them  on  account  of 
their  political  position ;  the  natural  inclination  he  felt,  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  Italian  principality,  to  weaken  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  risk  of  danger  incident  to  every 
attempt  towards  that  object;  the  urgent  need  there  was  for  a 
reform,  and  the  undesirable  limitation  with  which  it  seemed  to 
threaten  the  power  of  the  popo. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  observe  how  his  life  and  character 
opened  out  amid  such  a  complication  of  opposing  exigencies. 

Paul  III.  had  an  accommodating,  splendid,  and  liberal  man- 
ner. Seldom  has  a  pope  been  so  much  liked  in  Home  as  he  was. 
There  was  something  magnanimous  in  appointing  some  distin- 
guished cardinals,  without  their  being  previously  aware  of  the 
honour  to  be  conferred  on  them,  a  course  contrasting  greatly  to 
his  advantage,  with  the  petty  personal  views  which  had  almost 
become  the  established  rule.  But  he  not  only  called  these  men 
into  the  college  of  cardinals;  he  allowed  them  likewise  to  exer- 
cise an  unwonted  freedom  there;  he  bore  with  opposition  in  the 
consistory,  and  encouraged  unreserved  discussion.^ 

1  Onaphrius  PanTinius,  ViU  Paul!  III. 

s  PreTious  to  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  Cardinal  Famese  seemB  to  have  been 
an  actire  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  snowy  churchman,  and  probably  enhanced  his 
fortune  yery  considerably  by  the  profits  of  many  rich  benefices  and  appointments. 
In  addition  to  seyeral  rich  bishoprics,  he  had  been  legate  at  Viterbo,  and  sent  as 
l^ate  also  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain.     Tr. 

s  In  163S  Mark  Anthony  Contarini  read  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Roman 
court,  to  the  Senate  of  Venice.  Unfortunately  I  hare  been  unable  to  find  this 
work  either  in  the  Venetian  archiyes  or  anywhere  else.  In  a  MS.  on  the  Turkish 
war  of  this  period,  under  the  title  "  Tre  libri  delli  comment aij  della  guerra  1637,  8, 
9," — [Three  books  of  commentaries  on  the  war  of  1637,  8,  9,]  in  my  possession,  I 
find  a  short  extract  therefrom,  whence  I  have  taken  the  aboye  notices.  "  Disse  del 
stato  della  corte,  che  molti  anni  inanri  li  prelati  non  erano  stati  in  quella  rifbrma 
di  yita  ch'a*an  allora,  e  che  li  cardinali  haveyano  liberty  magnore  di  dire  Topinion 
loro  in  ooncistoro  ch'ayesser  ayuto  gia  mai  da  gran  tempo,  e^e  di  cid  il  pontefioe 
non  solamente  non  si  doleya,  ma  se  n*era  studiaUssimo,  onde  per  questa  racrione  si 
poteya  sperare  di  giomo  in  giomo  maggior  rifonna.     Considerb  che  tra  oaroinali  yi 
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But  while  he  forbore  from  shackling  the  freedom  of  others, 
and  was  pleased  that  each  should  enjoy  the  advant^es  that  be- 
longed to  his  position,  he  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  a  single 
prerogative  of  his  own.  The  emperor  on  one  occasion  remon- 
strated with  him  for  having  advanced  two  of  his  grandsons  to 
the  cardinalship,  at  much  too  early  an  age ;  he  answered  he 
would  act  like  his  predecessors ;  there  had  been  instances  even 
of  babes  in  their  cradles  being  created  cardinals.  For  his  fiimily 
he  showed  a  predilection  that  even  in  that  station  was  unusual.^ 
He  had  resolved  that,  like  other  popes,  he  would  advance  it  to 
princely  dignities. 

Not  that,  like  another  Alexander  VI.,  he  made  every  thing 
else  subordinate  to  this  object;  this  no  man  can  say.  He  con- 
templated with  the  utmost  eagerness  the  restoration  of  peace 
betwixt  France  and  Spain,  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants, 
the  subjugation  of  the  Turks,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church; 
but  therewithal  h^  had  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  much 
at  heart. 

In  taking  upon  himself  all  these  designs,  inconsistent  as  they 
were  with  each  other,  in  pursuing  at  once  public  and  private 
objects,  he  had  necessarily  to  follow  an  exceedingly  cautious,  cir- 
cumspect, dilatory,  and  expectant  })olicy,  every  thing  depending 
on  the  favourite  moment,  the  happy  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  he  had  tediously  to  prepare  long  beforehand,  and 
then  endeavour  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  snatch  and  maintain. 

Ambassadors  found  it  difficult  to  negotiate  with  him.  They 
were  amazed  that  one  who  allowed  not  the  slightest  want  of 

erano  tali  uomini  cclcberrimi  che  per  opiniono  commune  il  mondo  non  n'aTria  altre- 
tuiti." — [He  said  that  for  many  years  before,  the  prelates  had  not  showed  that 
reform  of  life  which  the^  then  manifested,  and  that  the  cardinals  had  more  freedom 
in  exnressing  their  opimons  in  the  consistory  than  they  had  had  for  a  great  while, 
and  uiat  not  only  was  the  pope  far  from  displeased  with  this,  but  was  most  studious 
of  it,  for  which  reason  one  might  hope  for  greater  reformation  from  day  to  day.  I 
consider  that  among  the  cardmals  there,  there  were  men  of  such  celebrity  that  it 
commonly  thought  the  world  had  not  their  match.] 


1  Soriano  1535.    **  E  Romano  di  sangue  et  d  d'animo  molto  gagliardo :  -  -  -  sti- 
nia  masai  I'iiu^urie  che  gli  si  fanno,  et  d  inclinatissimo  a  far  grnndi  i  suoL" — [He 

haa  the  blood  of  a  Roman  in  him,  and  is  very  high-spirited  : he  thinks  enough 

of  iMuries  that  may  be  done  to  him,  and  is  much  set  on  aggrandinng  his  own 
fkmiW.]  Varchi  (Istorie  fiorentine  p.  636.)  says  of  Paul's  first  secretiur,  "who 
would  do  eyerything  that  he  could,  and  could  do  everything  that  he  would.'*  Among 
inany  other  presents  he  once  had  sixty  silver  wash-hand  basins  with  their  ewers 

B'yen  him.    **  How  comes  it,*'  it  was  said,  **  that  with  so  many  wash-hand  basins, 
s  hands  are  nerer  dean?" 
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energy  to  be  seen  in  him,  yet  could  seldom  be  induced  to  bring 
a  matter  to  a  close,  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  tried  to  tie  down 
others,  to  obtain  from  them  some  expression  that  would  bind 
them,  some  assurance  that  they  could  not  recall;  but  he  him- 
self would  on  no  account  come  under  any  engagement.  It  was 
remarked  of  him  even  in  smaller  matters ;  that  he  was  disinclined 
either  to  refuse  or  promise  anything  beforehand,  and  wanted  to 
have  his  hands  at  liberty  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  much 
more  so  in  difficult  conjunctures !  At  times,  after  haying  him- 
self suggested  a  mode  of  escaping  from  a  difficulty,  or  of  media- 
ting between  opposing  claims,  on  a  disposition  being  shown  to 
adopt  it,  not  the  less  would  he  draw  back.  In  short,  he  wished 
to  remain  at  all  times  master  of  his  negotiations.^ 

As  we  have  said,  he  was  one  of  the  classic  school.  He  was 
on  every  occasion  studious  of  expressing  himself,  whether  in 
Latin  or  Italian,  in  choice  and  elegant  language,  ever  selecting 
and  weighing  his  expressions  with  a  twofold  regard  to  meaning 
and  form,  and  explaining  himself  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  tedi- 
ous caution. 

Often  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  know  how  he  stood 
with  him.  It  was  thought  at  times  that  one  might  venture  to 
conclude  that  instead  of  meaning  what  he  said,  he  meant  rather 
the  reverse.  But  this  conjecture  did  not  always  fall  true.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  remarked  that  he  hoped  best  to  gain 

1  In  the  Lettros  et  Memoires  d'Estat  par  Guill.  Ribicr.  Paris  16G6,  one  finds  a 
number  of  samples  of  his  ncgfotiations,  and  their  charai^ter,  from  1537  to  1540,  and 
from  1647  to  1649,  in  the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassadors.  Matteo  Dandolo 
directly  describes  them,  "Relatione  di  Roma  1651,  d.  20  Junii,  in  senatu,"  MS.  in 
my  possession.  "  H  negotiare  con  P.  Paolo  fu  giudicato  ad  ogn'un  difficile,  perchd  era 
tanuasimo  nel  parlare,  perchd  non  voleTa  mai  proferire  parola  che  non  fusse  elegante 
et  exquisita,  cosi  nclla  volgarc  come  nella  latina  e  grcca,  che  di  tutte  tre  ne  faceva 
professione  (T  don't  suppose  he  often  n^otiatcd  in  Greek)  e  mi  ayeva  scoperto  di 
quel  poco  che  io  ne  intendeva.  E  perchd  era  vecchissimo,  parlava  bassissimo  et  era 
longhissimo,  nd  yolea  negar  cosa  che  se  gli  addimandasse :  ma  nd  anche  (yolea)  che 
I'uomo  che  negotiaya  seco  potesse  esser  sccuro  di  hayerc  hayuto  da  S.  S*  il  si  piCl  cbe 
il  no,  perchd  lei  yoleya  starsi  sempre  in  Tayantaggio  di  poter  negare  e  concedere : 
per  il  che  sempre  si  risolyeya  tardissimamente,  quando  yolea  negare." — [Negotiat- 
ing with  Paul  was  thought  difficult  by  eyery  one,  for  he  wa«  yery  slow  of  speech, 
for  he  neyer  liked  to  utter  a  word  that  was  not  elegant  and  exquisite,  in  the  yer- 
nacular  as  weU  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  all  three  of  which  ho  professed  to  speak,  and 
explained  to  me  what  little  I  haye  understood.  And  also  because  he  was  yery  old, 
spoke  in  the  lowest  tone,  and  was  yery  tardy,  not  wishing  to  refuse  the  things  that 
were  asked  of  him  :  but  neither,  too,  did  he  like  that  the  person  with  whom  he  ne- 
gotiated should  be  secure  of  having  had  iirom  his  Holiness  the  yes  rather  than  the 
no,  for  he  wished  always  to  retain  the  advantage  of  refusing  ana  conceding,  and  be- 
cause he  always  came  to  a  decision  with  the  utmost  slowness,  when  he  wished  to 
refuse  a  request.] 
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an  objeel.bj  dajing  nothing  about  it,  touching  neither  on  the 
case  itiiel£^  nor  on  the  persons  whom  it  concerned.^  For  it  was 
not  fe&^  observed  in  him,  that  he  never  would  allow  an  object  to 
drop;  sdfe^:  being  once  contemplated.  Whatever  he  once  took 
in  hand  he  hoped  to  carry  through,  if  not  at  the  moment,  at  some 
future  time,  under  altered  circumstances,  and  in  a  different  way. 

It  was  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  character,  so  wide  in  the 
range  of  its  calculations,  so  attentive  to  all  that  was  passing 
around  him,  and  so  mysteriously  considerate,  that  in  addition  to 
tile  powers  of  this  earth,  those  of  heaven  also  should  enter  into 
his  calculations.  The  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  success  of 
&aman  efforts,  was  at  that  time  little  doubted,  and  Paul  III. 
would  hold  no  important  meeting  of  the  consistory,  would  un- 
dertake no  journey,  without  selecting  the  proper  days,  and  con- 
sulting the  constellations.^  An  alliance  with  France  found  an 
obstacle  in  the  want  of  conformity  between  the  king^s  nativity 
and  that  of  the  pope.  This  pope'  felt  himself  placed,  it  would 
seem,  amid  a  thousand  mutually  opposing  influences;  not  only 
the  earthly  ones  of  this  world,  but  the  celestial,  proceeding  from 
a  configuration  of  the  stars ;  and  he  desired  to  pay  due  regard  to 
both,  to  avert  their  disfavour,  to  take  advantage  of  their  favour, 
and  betwixt  all  the  rocks  that  threatened  him  on  every  side,  to 
steer  adroitly  to  his  aim. 

Let  us  consider  how  he  attempted  this,  if  success  attended  his 
efforts,  if  at  last  he  really  surmounted  the  antagonist  forces  of 
the  general  convulsion,  or  if  he  too  were  overpowered  by  them. 

He  succeeded,  indeed,  even  in  the  first  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, in  effecting  a  league  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Vene- 
tians, against  the  Turks.  To  this  measure  he  warmly  pressed 
the  Venetians,  and  on  this  occasion  a  hope  was  entertained  even 
of  seeing  the  Christian  frontiers  extended  as  far  as  Constantin- 
ople. 

The  only  formidable  obstacle  to  this  undertaking,  lay  mean- 

1  Remarks  of  CI.  Carpi  and  Marsaretheiui,  "cbe  son  los/*  tm  Mendoia,  "que 
mas  platica  tienen  de  su  condicion,  ^who  are  the  persons  that  bare  the  beat 
knowledge  of  his  disposition.] 

>  Mendosa.  "  Es  yenida  U  cosa  a  que  ay  muy  pocos  cardenales,  que  concierten 
negocios,  aunque  sea  para  comprar  una  carga  dc  Icna,  sino  es  o  por  medio  de  algun 
astfologo  o  heehiaero.  — [Matters  came  to  sach  a  condition  that  yery  few  eyen  of 
the  cardinals  would  conduct  any  negotiations,  eyen  were  it  only  to  purchase  a  oaigo 
of  wood,  unkas  hy  the  assistance  m  some  astrologer  or  wizard.]  About  the  pope 
himself  we  find  the  most  unquestionable  details. 
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while  in  the  renewed  hostilities  betwixt  Charles  V.  and  Frauds 
I.  The  pope  spared  no  pains  in  trying  to  compose  this  mutual 
animosity,  and  the  conference  that  was  held  between  :the  two 
princes  at  Nice,  where  he  likewise  appeared,  was  brought  .about 
entirely  by  him.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  on;  the 
spot,  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  to  commend  the  zeal  and 
patience  shown  there  by  the  pope.  It  was  only  after  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  and  at  the  last  moment,  while  he  was  threatening 
to  leave  the  place,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  mediating  a 
truce.^  He  effected  a  mutual  approach  between  the  two  princes, 
which,  very  soon  after  that,  seemed  to  grow  into  a  sort  of  inti- 
macy. 

While  the  pope  was  thus  promoting  the  common  interest, 
still  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  afiairs.  The  latter,  it  was  ob- 
served, he  contrived  always  to  connect  with  the  former,  and  then 
simultaneously  advanced  both.  The  Turkish  war  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  confiscating  Oamerino.  It  should  in  fairness  have 
been  united  with  Urbino.  The  last  Varana,  heiress  of  Camerino, 
was  married  to  Guidobaldo  II.  who  entered  on  the  government 
of  Urbino  in  1538.^  But  the  pope  declared  that  Camerino  could 
not  be  inherited  through  a  female  line.  The  Venetians  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  support  the  duke  whose  ancestors 
had  always  enjoyed  their  protection,  and  served  in  their  armies; 
and  oven  now  they  interceded  for  him  with  much  urgency  and 
warmth ;  but  the  war  made  them  hesitate  about  doing  more. 
They  dreaded  lest  the  pope  should  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  or  of  France,  and  shrewdly  bethought  themselves  that 
were  he  to  obtain  the  emperor**s  aid,  the  latter  could  accomplish 
the  less  against  the  Turks,  while  were  he  to  obtain  that  of 
France,  the  peace  of  Italy  might  be  jeoparded,  and  the  condition 
of  that  country  rendered  still  more  dubious  and  solitary  ;^  and  so 
they  abandoned  the  duke  to  his  fate.  He  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish Camerino,  and  the  pope  invested  his  grandson,  Octavius, 
with  it.  For  already  had  his  family  risen  to  splendour  and 
power.     How  advantageous  to  him  had  been  the  conference  at 

1  Relatione  del  CI™'  M.  Niccolo  Tiepolo  del  convento  di  Nizza.    Tnfoniuttt.  poli- 
tiche  VI.  (Berlin  Library.)    There  is  to  be  found  an  old  edition  of  it  also. 

>  Adriani  Istorie  58  H. 

s  The  deliberations  are  giren  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Turkish  war  aboire  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  is  on  this  account  particularly  interesting. 
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Nice  !  At  the  very  time  when  it  was  in  progress,  his  son  Peter 
Lewis  obtained  Novara  and  the  territory  attached  to  it  firom  the 
emperor,  and  the  latter  irrevocably  determined  to  marry  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Medici, 
to  Octavius  Famese.  We  can  believe  the  pope  when  he  says, 
that  he  had  not  passed  over  to  the  imperial  party  oncondition- 
ally.  He  wished  rather  to  form  a  no  less  intimate  connection 
with  Francis  1.  The  king  too  entered  into  this,  and  when  at 
Nice,  promised  him  the  duke  of  Vendome,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
for  his  grand-daughter  Victoria.^  Paul  III.  felt  gratified  at  this 
connection  with  the  two  greatest  houses  in  the  world ;  he  was 
very  susceptible  of  the  honour  it  involved ;  he  spoke  of  it  in  the 
consistory.  Nor  could  his  spiritual  ambition  fieul  to  be  flattered 
by  his  occupying,  between  the  two  potentates,  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  peace,  and  to  mediate  in  case  of  differ- 
ences arising  betwixt  them. 

But  the  further  development  of  these  events  was  not  so  pro- 
pitious. It  was  far  from  being  the  case  that  any  advantages 
were  gained  over  the  Osmans,  and  Venice  had  to  accede  to  an 
unfavourable  peace.  Francis  I.  afterwards  recalled  the  promise 
which  he  had  personally  made,  and  although  the  pope  never 
abandoned  the  hope  of  actually  effecting  a  family  alliance  with 
the  bouse  of  Valois,  the  negotiations  for  that  purpose  became 
tediously  protracted.  The  good  understanding  which  the  pope 
first  introduced  between  the  emperor  and  the  king,  seemed  likely, 
indeed,  for  a  while,  to  become  more  and  more  intimate ;  it  even 
at  one  time  gave  rise  to  a  certain  peevish  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  pope ;  he  already  complained  that  after  having  established 
that  good  understanding,  he  was  now  slighted  on  account  of  it;^ 

1  Grignan,  Ambaasadeur  da  Roi  do  Franoe  4  Rome,  au  C<miietable.     Ribier  I. 

L251.  **  Monfleigneur,  sa  ditc  Saintet6  a  un  mcn'eilleux  desir  du  manage  de  Ven- 
imc :  car  il  s'en  est  entidrcracnt  d6clar6  a  moy,  difiant  que  pour  estro  sa  niece 
unique  ct  tant  aim^  de  lay,  il  no  desiroit  apres  le  bien  de  la  Chresiient6  autre 
chose  plus  que  voir  sa  dite  niocc  marii'c  en  France,  dont  le  dit  seigneur  (le  roi)  luj 
aToit  tenu  propos  k  Nice  et  apres  Vous,  Monaeigneur,  lui  en  ariex  parle.'*---[Grignan» 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Franco  at  Rome,  to  the  Constable.  Ribier  I.  p.  251. 
My  Lord,  his  said  Holiness  lias  a  marvellous  wish  for  a  marriage  with  Vendome : 
for  he  has  fully  declared  himself  to  me  about  it,  saying  that  she  being  his  only  nieee* 
and  so  much  beloved  by  him,  next  to  the  weal  of  Christendom,  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  see  his  said  niece  married  in  France,  about  which  the  said  lord  ^the 
king)  had  made  propositions  to  hun  at  Nice,  and  after  you,  my  Lord,  had  tpokea 
about  it. 

*  Grignan,  7  March  1539.   Ribier  I.  406.     Le  cardinal  de  Boulogne  an  Roi  20 

*  The  renter  b  no  doubi  aware  that  Uw  nattiral  ehlldmi  aod  (TBiidciilldivB  oT  the  pop«  art,  from  nmMyim  «i 
«C7,calbNl  nephews  and  DiMOk    For  "UsHolioMi*' toapMkaboot  lriabaatafda,««uld  oanr  do.    Ta. 
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nevertheless  it  was  but  all  too  soon  dissolved  again,  and  hostili- 
ties commenced  afresh.     The  pope  then  aspired  to  new  objects. 

Previous  to  this,  he  had  ever  openly  maintained  to  his  friends, 
and  even  given  the  emperor  to  understand,  that  Milan  belonged 
to  the  French,  and  that  it  ought  in  point  of  justice  to  be  restored 
to  them.^  This  opinion  he  gradually  abandoned.  From  Cardi- 
nal Carpi,  who  of  all  the  cardinals  had  most  of  his  confidence,  we 
find,  that,  &r  from  that,  he  made  a  proposal  to  Charles  V.  point- 
ing a  very  difierent  way.^ 

"The  emperor,"'  he  says  in  it,  "  must  not  aim  at  being  a  mere 
earl,  duke,  or  prince,  he  must  be  emperor  and  that  alone;  he 
ought  to  have  not  many  provinces,  but  great  vassals.  His  good 
fortune  had  ceased  since  he  took  possession  of  Milan.  Hd  can- 
not well  be  advised  to  restore  it  to  Francis  I.  wliose  thirst  for 
conquest  he  should  thereby  only  stimulate,  but  ho  ought  also  not 
to  retain  it.^  This  alone  made  hira  enemies,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  attempting  to  bring  foreign  countries  into  subjection  to  him- 
self. Were  he  to  do  away  with  that  suspicion,  were  he  to  be- 
stow Milan  on  some  particular  duke,  Francis  I.  would  no  longer 
find  any  adherents  ;  he,  the  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  would  find 
Germany  and  Italy  devoted  to  him ;  his  banners  he  might  carry 
to  the  most  remote  nations,  and  associate  his  name,  such  is  the 
expression,  with  immortality.'''* 

But  if  the  emperor  was  neither  to  relinquish  Milan  to  the 
French  nor  to  keep  it  himself,  on  whom  was  he  now  to  bestow 
that  dukedom  ?     To  the  pope  it  seemed  no  unreasonable  escape 

Avril  1539.  n>.  p.  4-15.  The  pope  told  huu  "qu'il  estoit  fort  c8tonn6,  tcu  la  peine 
et  travail  qu'il  avoit  pris  pour  vous  apjwintcr,  Vous  et  rEmperour,  que  vous  lo 
laiasiez  ainsi  arridrc." — [That  he  was  much  amazed,  considering  the  pains  and  labour 
it  had  cost  him,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  your  differences,  your's  and  the  em- 
peror's, that  you  should  now  leave  him  behind.] 

1  M.  A.  Contarini  also  has  stated  this  in  his  report. 

s  Discurso  del  Ilev™^  CI*  di  Carpi  del  1543  (though  probably  a  year  earlier)  a 
Carlo  V.  Cesare  del  modo  del  dominare.     Bibl.  Corsini,  n.  443. 

s  ''  Se  la  M.  V.  dello  state  di  Milano  le  usasse  cortesia,  non  tanto  si  spcgnercbbo 
Quanto  si  accenderebbe  la  sete  sua :  si  che  d  meglio  di  armarsi  di  quel  ducato  contra 
di  lui. — V.  M.  ha  da  csser  certa,  che,  non  per  affettione  cho  altri  abbia  a  questo  re, 
ma  per  intercsse  juirticolare,  e  la  Germania  e  I'ltalia,  sinchd  da  tal  soapetto  non 
nranno  liberate,  sono  per  sostentare  ad  ogni  lorpotcrela  potentiadi  Francia." — [If 
your  Majesty  were  to  make  a  compliment  of  the  state  of  Milan,  you  would  not  so 
much  extinguish  as  enflame  his  thirst :  indeed  it  were  better  to  take  up  arms  for 
-that  duchy  against  him. — Your  M.ijesty  may  be  a.ssured  tliat,  not  for  any  affection 
blitertained  by  others  for  this  king,  but  for  their  own  interests,  both  Germany  and 
Italy,  in  case  of  their  not  being  freed  from  that  suspicion,  are  for  sustaining  tho 
power  of  Franc©  with  all  ti.eir  might.] 

I.  2  A 
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from  this  difficulty,  for  it  to  bo  transferred  to  his  grandson,  the 
emperor^s  son-in-law.  He  had  already  hinted  this  in  previous 
missions.  At  a  new  conference  held  with  the  emperor  at  Bus- 
seto,  he  formally  proposed  it. 

The  pope  in  his  ideas  was  very  far-seeing,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
thought  also  of  a  marriage  between  his  grand-daughter  and  the 
heir  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  so  that  his  grand-children  would 
have  reigned  on  both  sides  the  Po,  on  both  sides  the  Alps.^  In 
Bussetto  everything  concerning  Milan  was  earnestly  considered, 
and  the  pope  cherished  the  liveliest  hopes.  The  marquis  of 
Basto,  governor  of  Milan,  whom  he  had  gained  over,  with  char- 
acteristic credulity  and  love  of  show,  already  appeared  one  day 
with  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing Margaret,  as  his  future  lady,  to  Milan.  I  find  that  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  some  excessive  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  emperor.^/  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  could,  at  any  price,  ever  have  been  inclined 
to  abandon  to  foreign  influence  a  principality  so  important,  and 
80  well  situate. 

For,  in  addition  to  this,  the  position  which  the  Fameses  had 
assumed  to  themselves,  was  full  of  danger  to  him.  Of  the  Ital- 
ian provinces  governed  or  influenced  by  Charles,  there  was  none 
in  which  the  existing  government  had  not  been  necessarily 
founded  in  violence,  or  at  least  established  by  force.     Every- 

1  Dandolo ;  Relatione  di  Francia  1/515  :  "  Si  d  dubitato,  che  S.S**  fosso  per  iener 
con  CeHare  in  qucsto  trattationi  massimc  a  beneneio  dc  il  diica  di  Savoglia,  col  quale 
eli  Toleva  dar  la  nepote." — [However  it  is  doubted,  that  his  Holiness  would  be  for 
keeping,  in  these  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  chiefly  to  what  was  to  bo  for  the 
adrantago  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  his  niece.]  In  France 
people  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject  in  the  liveliest  manner  (gagliarde  parole). 

•  Pallavicini  has  directly  denied  these  negotiations.  Tliere  is  room  for  doubt 
perhaps  from  what  Muratori  also  says  about  them  ( Annali  d'ltalia  X.  II.  51).  He 
relies  on  historians  who  may  ixwwibly  have  written  from  hearsay.  But  the  matter 
is  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  from  Girolamo  Guicciardini  to  Cosmo  Medici,  Cremona, 
26th  June,  1643,  in  the  Medici  Archives  at  Florence.  GranveUe  himself  spoke  of 
it.  "  S.  M*  mostrava  non  esser  aliena,  quando  per  la  parte  del  papa  fiusino 
adempiute  le  larghe  offerte  eran  state  proferte  dal  duca  di  Castro  sin  a  Genova.'* — 
[His  Majesty  showed  that  he  was  not  averse,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  fiilfiUed  on 
the  part  of  the  pope  the  ample  oifers  that  liad  been  proffered  by  the  duke  di  Castro 
(extending)  even  to  Genoa.]  I  know  not  what  offers  these  might  have  been,  yet  they 
were  too  much  for  the  pope.  According  to  Gosselini,  who  was  secretary  to  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga,  the  emi)cror  at  his  dc|>arture  dreaded  "che  in  volgendo  egli  le  spalle 
(i  Famesi)  non  pensassero  ad  occnparlo."  (Vita  di  Don  Ferrando  p.  iv.)---[Le»t  in 
following  him  the  Fameses  might  think  of  engrossing  him.]  (Life  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, p.  iv.) — On  this  subject  we  find  very  copious  details  in  a  still  unpublished 
biography  of  Basto,  to  be  found  in  the  Chigi  Library  at  Rome. 
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where,  in  Milan  as  well  as  Naples,  in  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Siena,  there  were  malcontents  belonging  to  the  vanquished  party. 
Borne  and  Venice  were  full  of  emigrants.  The  Fameses  did  not 
see,  in  their  near  connection  with  the  emperor,  any  reason  for 
refraining  from  allying  themselves  with  these  parties,  which, 
though  kept  down,  it  is  true,  yet  never  ceased  to  be  really 
powerful  from  the  importance  of  their  chiefs,  their  wealth,  and 
the  number  of  their  adherents.  At  the  head  of  the  victors  stood 
the  emperor ;  the  vanquished  looked  for  an  asylum  to  the  pope. 
Innumerable  secret  threads  knit  them  together;  they  never 
ceased  to  hold  a  visible  or  invisible  connection  with  France ; 
they  were  continually  suggesting  new  plans  and  enterprises. 
These  related  sometimes  to  Siena,  sometimes  to  Genoa,  some- 
times to  Lucca.  How  often  did  the  pope  seek  to  gain  a  footing 
in  Florence  too,  and  to  find  admission  there !  But  in  the  young 
duke  Cosmo,  he  found  the  very  man  that  could  best  oppose  him. 
With  stern  self-reliance  Cosmo  expresses  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject thus;  "  The  pope,  who  has  succeeded  in  so  many  enterprises, 
has  nothing  further  so  much  at  heart  as  to  be  capable  of  doing 
something  in  Florence  also,  and  to  estrange  this  city  from  the 
emperor,  but  he  shall  descend  with  that  wish  into  the  grave. ^' 

In  a  certain  respect,  the  emperor  and  the  pope  stood  at  all 
times  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the  heads  of  two  factions.  Had 
the  former  married  his  daughter  into  the  family  of  the  pope,  it 
had  only  been  that  he  might  have  a  check  upon  him,  and  as  he 
himself  said,  that  he  min^ht  maintain  the  existing:  state  of  things 
in  Italy.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  make  this 
alliance  with  the  emperor  subservient  to  his  acquiring  some 
advantages  from  the  imperial  power.  His  family  he  hoped  to 
aggrandize  by  availing  himself  at  once  of  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion, and  of  the  assistance  of  his  opponents.  In  reality  there 
was  still  a  Gibelline  and  a  Guelph  party,  the  one  holding  ever 
to  the  side  of  the  emperor,  the  other  to  that  of  the  pope. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  1545,  we  find  the  two  chiefs 
again  on  friendly  terms.     Margaret's  hopes  of  being  a  mother, 

1  Letter  of  Cosmo's,  found  in  the  Mcdicean  Archives.  Further  in  1637.  "Al 
papa  non  d  restato  altra  roglia  in  questo  mondo  se  non  dUporre  di  questo  stato  e 
levarlo  daUa  divotione  deU'imperatore/*  Ac. — [To  the  pope  there  remains  no  other 
object  to  be  wished  for  in  this  world,  unlcsit  it  bo  to  di^xiae  of  this  stato,  and  to 
remove  it  from  its  devotion  to  the  eiuporor/'  6ie  ] 
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the  prospect  of  soon  having  a  descendant  of  the  emperor's  in 
their  family,  made  the  Fameses  feel  a  fresh  cordiality  towards 
Charles  V.  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  repaired  to  him  at 
Worms.  This  formed  one  of  Paul  III.'*8  most  important  mis- 
sions. The  cardinal  once  more  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  em- 
peror's displeasure.  He  endeavoured  to  exculpate  his  brother 
and  himself  from  some  things  that  had  been  alleged  against 
them ;  with  respect  to  others  he  prayed  that  they  might  be  for- 
given, and  engaged  that  for  the  future  they  should  all  be  obe- 
dient servants  and  sons  to  his  Majesty.  The  emperor  replied 
that  in  that  case  he  would  treat  them  as  his  own  children. 
Thereupon  they  began  to  converse  on  matters  of  the  deepest 
importance.  They  talked  about  the  war  with  the  Protestants 
and  the  council.  It  was  agreed  that  the  latter  should  be  brought 
about  without  delay.  In  case  of  the  emperor  determining  to 
employ  arms  against  the  Protestants,  the  pope  came  under  a 
formal  compact,  to  aid  him  with  all  his  forces  and  with  all  his 
treasure, '^  even  to  the  selling  of  his  crown,  should  that  be  found 
necessary.''^ 

In  fact,  the  council  was  opened  that  same  year,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  we  fully  perceive  how  this  result  was  brought 
about.  War  too  commenced  in  1546.  The  pope  and  the  em- 
peror combined  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  league  of 
Smalchalden,  which  made  it  not  much  less  difficult  for  the  em- 
peror to  govern  the  empire,  than  it  was  for  the  pope  to  govern 
the  church.     The  pope  furnished  money  and  troops. 

The  emperor  made  it  his  object  to  combine  the  force  of  arms 
with  pacificatory  negotiations.    While  he  employed  war  in  rein- 

1  Granrelle  himself  supplies  us  with  authentic  information.  "  Dispacoio  di  Mon- 
siffnor  di  Cortona  al  Ihica  di  Fiorensa.  Vormatia,  29  Maggio  1545.  (GranvoUa) 
mi  oonclose  in  somma  ch'el  cardinale  era  venuto  per  ginstificani  d'alcnne  calomnie, 
e  supplica  S.  M.  che  quando  non  potease  interamente  discolpare  I'attioni  passate  di 
N*^  Si^ore  sue  e  di  sua  casa,  ella  si  degnasse  rimetterle  e  non  ne  tener  oonto.  Ex- 
pose di  pill,  in  easo  oho  S.  M.  si  risolvesse  di  sbattere  per  ria  d'anne,  perchd  per 
giostitia  non  si  yedeva  quasi  modo  aknmo,  li  Luterani,  S.  Beatitudine  concorrera 
con  ogni  somma  di  denan/* — [Despatdi  fh>m  Monsignor  di  Cortona  to  the  duke  of 
Florence.  Worms.  29th  May,  1545.  (Granvelle)  convinced  me  in  a  word  that  the 
cardinal  had  come  to  justify  himself  with  respect  to  some  calumnies,  and  besought 
his  Majesty  that,  since  he  could  not  entirely  exculpate  the  past  deeds  of  our  Lord 
(the  pope)  nor  his  own  and  those  of  his  house,  he  would  deign  to  pardon  and  make 
BO  account  of  them.  He  further  stated  that  in  tho  event  of  his  Majesty  resoWinc 
to  attack  the  Lutherans  with  arms,  because  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  way  of 
doing  so  in  the  way  of  justice,  his  Beatitude  would  concur  with  all  the  money  he 
oould  raise.] 
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ing  in  the  disobedience  of  the  Protestants,  the  council  was  to 
determine  ecclesiastical  controversies,  and,  above  all,  to  proceed 
with  reforms  which  might  make  it  in  some  measure  possible  for 
the  Protestants  to  yield  submission. 

The  success  of  the  war  exceeded  all  expectation.  At  first 
Charles  might  have  been  given  up  for  lost,  but  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous posture  of  his  affairs,  he  resolutely  maintained  his  ground; 
in  the  autumn  of  1 546  he  saw  the  whole  of  Upper  Germany  in 
his  hands ;  cities  and  princes  rivalled  each  other  in  submitting 
to  him ;  the  moment  seemed  to  have  come  when  the  Protestant 
party  in  Germany  might  be  subdued,  and  when  the  entire  North 
might  again  be  made  Roman  Catholic. 

At  such  a  crisis,  what  was  it  that  the  pope  did  ? 

He  recalled  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army ;  the  council 
which  at  this  very  time  was  to  fulfil  its  object,  and  to  commence 
its  pacificatory  movements,  he  transferred  from  Trent,  where  it 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  the  instance  of  the  Germans,  and 
pretending  that  an  infectious  disease  had  broken  out  there,  he 
summoned  it  to  meet  in  his  second  capital,  Bologna. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  object  in  this.  Once  more  did 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  popedom  run  counter  to  those  of 
the  Romish  church.  Ho  had  never  desired  seeing  the  whole  of 
Germany  conquered  and  laid  prostrate  at  the  emperor\s  feet.  It 
was  something  very  different  that  his  nice  calculations  had  led 
him  to  look  for.  It  is  true  he  may  have  believed  that  some  suc- 
cess on  the  emperor'^s  part  would  prove  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church;  but  therewithal,  as  he  himself  admits, 
he  doubted  not  that  he  should  see  him  encounter  numberless 
difficulties,  and  entangle  himself  in  perplexities,  which  would 
secure  to  him,  the  pope,  on  his  side,  more  ample  freedom  for  pur- 
suing his  own  objects.  Fortune  mocked  at  his  designs.  He  now 
had  reason  to  fear,  and  had  his  attention  directed  to  it  by 
France,  that  this  preponderance  of  power  would  indirectly  affect 
Italy,  and  but  too  soon  make  itself  sensibly  felt  by  him,  in  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  in  secular  concerns.  But,  besides  this,  his 
anxieties  with  respect  to  the  council  increased.  It  had  long 
oppressed  him  already;^  he  had  ere  now  had  thoughts  about  dis- 

1  "Le  inOmo  au  meme." — [The  same  to  the  same]  Ribier,  I.  637.  "  S.  S.  a 
oiitcndu  quo  le  duo  de  Saxc  se  trouvo  fort,  dont  eile  a  tel  contentement,  eomme 
Ci'Jiiy  qui  estime  le  commun  cnncmy  cstre  i>ar  ces  moycns  retenu  d'cxecutcr  sea  en- 
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solving  it;  now,  however,  the  prelates  of  the  imperial  party,  ren- 
dered more  and  more  courageous  by  victory,  took  a  particularly 
bold  step.  Under  the  name  of  censures,  the  Spanish  bishops 
proposed  some  articles  which  collectively  had  for  their  object  a 
diminution  of  the  papal  authority ;  the  reformation  which  Rome 
had  always  so  much  dreaded,  seemed  no  longer  to  admit  being 
delayed. 

It  seems  strange,  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  that  at  the  very 
moment  that  all  northern  Germany  shuddered  at  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  papal  government,  the  pope  felt  himself  to  be  in 
league  with  the  Protestants.  He  showed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
advance  made  by  the  electoral  prince,  John  Frederick,  against 
duke  Maurice,  and  desired  nothing  more  eagerly  than  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  emperor.  He  sent 
to  Francis  1.  who  was  already  endeavouring  to  combine  the 
whole  world  in  a  league  against  Charles,  expressly  exhorting  him 
"  to  support  those  who  were  not  utterly  beaten."'^  Again  he 
deemed  it  likely  that  the  emperor  would  have  to  encounter  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  have  his  hands  occupied  for  a  long  while. 
"  In  this,''  says  the  French  deputy,  "  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought." 

But  he  deceived  himself  as  he  had  done  before.  The  emper- 
or's good  fortune  defeated  all  his  calculations.  Charles  obtained 
a  victory  at  Muhlberg;  he  carried  off  with  him  the  two  heads  of 
the  Protestant  party  as  prisoners,  and  could  now  direct  his  eye 
to  Italy  more  keenly  than  ever. 

For  most  profoundly,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  the  conduct 
of  the  pope  wound  his  feelings.  He  saw  through  his  purposes 
very  well.  "  The  object  of  his  Holiness  since  the  first,"  he 
writes  to  his  ambassador,  "  has  been  to  entangle  us  in  this  un- 
dertaking, and  then  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch."^  The  recal  of  the 

treprises,  et  ooimoist-on  bien  qu'il  scroit  utile  sous-main  d*entretenir  oeax  qui  luy 
r^sistent,  disant  que  vons  ne  s^auriez  faire  d6pen8e  plus  utile." — [Ilis  Holiness  has 
heard  that  the  duke  of  Saxony  finds  himself  strong,  and  at  this  has  all  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  who  calculates  that  the  common  enemy  is  by  these  means  restrained 
from  executing  his  enterprises,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  would  be  useful  to  giye 
underhand  support  to  those  who  resist  him,  saying  that  you  could  not  lay  out  money 
more  usefully.] 

^  Copia  dc  la  carta  que  S.  M.  scririd  a  Don  Diego  de  Mendo^a  a  XI.  de  Hebrero, 
1547  ads.  "  Quanto  mas  yra  el  dicho  (prospero  succso)  adclante,  mas  nos  confirtoa- 
Tamos  en  crehcr  que  fuesc  verdad  lo  que  antes  se  havia  sayido  de  laintencion  y 
indinacion  de  S.S.  y  k>  que  se  desia  (eft)  que  su  fin  havia  side  por  vmbaraoar  flie  en 
lo  que  estavamos  y  dezamotf  en  ello  con  sus  fines,  desinoe  y  platicas,  pero  que,  auu- 
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papal  troops  was  not  of  so  much  consequence.  Ill  paid,  and  on 
tliat  account  defective  in  point  of  obedience  and  discipline,  they 
had  never  been  of  much  avail.  But  the  removal  of  the  council 
from  Trent  to  Bologna,  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
wonderful  how  on  this  occasion  too,  the  disagreement  between 
the  popedom  and  the  empire,  proceeding  from  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  former,  came  in  aid  of  the  Protestants.  Now  it  was 
that  means  might  well  have  been  found  for  compelling  them  to 
submit  to  the  council.  But  as  the  council  itself  had  split  in  two, 
for  the  imperial  bishops  remained  in  Trent,  and  as  no  common 
decisions,  of  a  valid  kind,  could  now  be  adopted,  no  man  could 
be  compelled  to  give  his  adhesion.  The  emperor  had  to  submit 
to  see  the  most  essential  part  of  his  plans  come  to  nothing,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  deserted  by  his  ally.  Not  only  did  he 
continue  to  urge  the  recal  of  the  ecclesiastical  convention  to 
Trent,  he  gave  out,  "  that  he  would  come  to  Ilome  and  hold  the 
council  there  himself." 

Paul  III.  gathered  up  all  his  energies  ;  "  the  emperor  is 
powerful,"  said  he,  "  but  we  too  are  able  for  something ;  and  wo 
still  have  some  friends."  The  lonfr-talked  of  alliance  with  France 
was  now  concluded ;  Horatio  Farnoso  was  affianced  to  the  natu- 
ral dauirhter  of  Henry  II.  and  no  means  were  left  untried  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  Venetians  next,  to  join  a  common  league. 
All  the  refugees  began  to  bestir  themselves.  Just  at  the  right 
time  disturbances  broke  out  in  Naples,  and  a  Neapolitan  deputy 
made  his  appearance,  with  a  request  that  the  pope  would  protect 
his  vassals  in  that  quarter,  nor  were  there  wanting  Cardinals 
who  recommended  him  to  ajTree  to  this. 

Once  more  did  the  Italian  factions  begin  to  eye  each  other. 
They  stood  the  more  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  from  the 
two  chiefs  being  now  in  open  dissension.  On  the  one  side  there 
were  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Naples,  the  Medici  in  Florence, 

que  pesaBse  a  S.S.  y  a  otros,  csperavaraos  con  la  ayuda  de  N.  S.  aunque  sin  la  de 
S.  S.,  gniar  esta  imprcsa  a  buen  camino."  Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  His  Ma- 
jesty to  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  February  11,  1547. — [However  much  our  afiairs 
prospered,  the  more  were  we  confirmed  in  believing  the  truth  of  what  we  had  form- 
erly learned  of  the  intention  and  inclination  of  his  Ilolincss,  and  in  fact  it  may  be 
said,  that  hiH  object  was  to  embarra5is  us  in  the  position  in  wliicfa  we  were  placed, 
and  leave  us  therewith  his  cunnin;j  aims,  designs,  and  practices;  nevertheless, 
though  it  was  of  importance  to  his  Holiness  and  others,  we  hoped,  with  the  aid  of 
our  liSrd,  even  without  that  of  his  Holiness,  to  bring  this  enterprise  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.] 
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the  Dorias  in  Genoa ;  Don  Digo  Mendoza,  imperial  ambassador 
at  Home,  might  be  regarded  as  their  centre ;  they  had  still  in 
all  quarters  a  strong  body  of  Gibbeline  adherents ;  and,  on  the 
other  liand,  there  was  the  pope  and  the  Fameses,  the  refugees 
and  the  malcontents,  a  newly  formed  Orsinish  party,  and  the 
dependents  of  the  French.  For  the  one,  there  was  that  part  of 
the  council  which  remained  in  Trent;  for  the  other,  that  which 
had  gone  to  Bologna. 

The  hatred  which  these  parties  bore  to  each  other,  soon  dis- 
played itself  in  an  act  of  violence. 

The  pope  had  taken  advantage  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  emperor,  to  bestow  upon  his  son  Peter  Luigi  Parma  and 
Placentia,  as  a  dukedom,  holding  feudally  of  the  papal  see.  He 
could  no  longer  venture  on  such  a  measure  with  the  recklessness 
of  a  Leo  or  an  Alexander.  Accordingly  he  restored  Camerino 
and  Nepi  to  the  church ;  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  by  a 
calculation  of  the  expense  incurred  in  guarding  that  frontier  for- 
tress, the  interest  which  his  son  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  restored  territories,  that  the  exchequer 
would  suffer  no  loss.  But  it  was  only  by  addressing  himself  to 
the  cardinals  individually,  that  he  could  persuade  them  to  con- 
sent, and  even  then  he  could  not  succeed  with  them  all.  Some 
qwke  openly  against  it;  others  intentionally  staid  away  from 
the  meeting  of  the  consistory  at  which  the  matter  wa:$  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  CarafEft  was  seen  that  day  making  a  solenm  visitation 
of  the  seven  churches.^  Neither  was  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
it ;  he  wished  at  least  that  the  dukedom  should  be  given  to  his 
son-in-law  Octavius,  to  whom  Camerino  likewise  belonged.*  He 
allowed  it  to  pass  because  he  stood  in  need  of  the  pope^s  friend- 
ship, but  he  never  approved  of  it ;  he  knew  Peter  Luigi  but  too 
welL  It  was  the  very  son  of  the  pope  that  held  in  his  hand  all 
the  threads  of  the  secret  leagues  formed  among  the  Italian  oppo- 
sitionists. None  doubted  of  his  being  privy  to  the  attempt 
made  by  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  and  that  he  had  assisted  the  power- 

1  Bromato:  YiU  di  P^ob  IV.  n.  222. 

t  The  negoUatMBt  respecting  this,  oommence  with  Mendon's  letter  of  39th 
NoTcnber.  1547.  The  pope  mtb  that  he  had  gnuited  the  ioTestitiire  to  Peter 
Louis,  became  the  caidinak  haJ  pceferred  this;  and  '^harieodo  de  Tiyir  tampooo 
eomo  mostraTa  la  indicpoaicion^ — piaring  ao  abort  a  time  to  Ure^  as  his  indiipoai- 
tioB  dearij  abonwL] 
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ful  leader  of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  Peter  Strozzi,  ikfber  an 
iinsuccessfal  attack  upon  Milan,  to  cross  the  Po  at  a  moment  of 
the  utmost  urgency,  and  alone  effected  his  deliverance.  It  was 
conjectured  that  he  himself  had  an  eye  to  the  possession  of 
Milan.^ 

One  day  the  pope,  who  considered  himself  as  at  all  times  under 
the  influence  of  propitious  stars,  and  that  he  could  conjure  all 
the  storms  that  threatened  him,  appeared  at  the  audience  in  par- 
ticularly good  spirits ;  he  recounted  the  prosperous  events  of  his 
past  life,  and  compared  himself  in  this  respect  with  Tiberius; 
on  that  very  day,  his  son,  the  possessor  of  his  acquisitions,  the 
prop  of  his  fortunes,  was  assaulted  by  conspirators  at  Placentia, 
and  murdered.^ 

The  authors  of  the  crime  were  the  Gibellines  of  that  city,  who 
had  become  offended  and  exasperated  at  the  violent  measures  of 
the  duke,  one  of  the  severely  governing  princes  of  that  time,  who 
made  it  his  special  object  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  nobility; 
but  as  it  was  the  universal  impression  at  the  time  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Milan,  Ferdinand  Gronzaga,  was  concerned  in  the  plot,^ 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  such  was  the  case.  Gonzaga'^s  biogra- 
pher, who  was  his  confidential  secretary  at  the  time,  and  who 
endeavours  to  exculpate  him,  asserts  that  no  more  was  intended 
than  that  Farnese  should  be  made  prisoner,  not  that  he  should 
be  murdered.*  I  find  in  some  manuscripts  a  still  closer  hint, 
yet  must  not  at  once  believe  them,  tliat  the  emperor  had  been 
previously  apprized  of  the  plot.  At  all  events  the  imperial 
troops  hastened  forwards  to  take  possession  of  Placentia;  they 
gave  practical  effect  to  the  claims  of  the  empire  to  the  possession 
of  that  city.  This  was  in  some  wise  a  retaliation  for  the  breaches 
of  engagement  committed  by  the  pope  in  the  Smalkaldic  war. 

1  Goflsellini  :  Vita  di  Fcrr.  Gonzaga  p.  20.     Scgni :  Storie  Florentine,  p.  292. 

9  Mendoc;a  al  emperador,  18  Sept.  1547.  "  Gastd  la  mayor  parte  del  tempo"  (on 
that  day)  "  en  coutar  bus  felicidades  y  compararse  a  Tibeno  imperador.*'  [See  the 
text.] 

>  **  Compcrtum  habemus  Ferdinandum  esse  autorem.'* — {We  have  discovered 
that  Ferdinand  was  the  author,]  said  the  pope  in  the  consistory.  **  Extrait  da 
Gonsistoire  tenu  par  N.  S.  Pere." — [Extract  from  the  consistory  held  by  our  Holy 
Father,]  in  a  despatch  from  Morvillier,  Venice,  7th  Sept.  1647.     Ribier,  II.  61. 

*  Gossellini,  p.  46.  "  Nd  I'imperatore  nd  D.  Fernando,  come  di  natura  magnani- 
roi,  consentirono  mai  alia  morte  del  duca  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  anzi  feoero  ogni  opera 
di  salvarlo,  comandando  in  speciality  a  congiurati  che  vivo  U  tenessero." — [Neither 
the  emperor  nor  D.  Ferdinand,  as  being  naturally  magnanimous,  ever  consented  to 
the  death  of  duke  Peter  Lewis  Farnese ;  on  the  contrary  thov  did  everything  to  save 
him,  specially  enjoining  the  conspirators  to  take  him  alive.] 

I.  '  2b 
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Affairs  now  assumed  a  posture  altogether  without  a  parallel. 

It  was  pretended  to  be  known  that  Alexander  Famese  had 
said,  that  he  could  help  himself  by  nothing  so  well  as  the  death 
of  some  of  the  imperial  ministers ;  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
them  by  violence ;  he  must  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  While 
in  consequence  of  this,  these  were  endeavouring  to  secure  them- 
selves from  poison,  some  Gorsican  ruffians  were  apprehended  at 
Milan,  and  brought  to  confess,  truly  or  falsely  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say,  that  they  had  been  hired  by  the  pope^s  relations  to 
murder  Ferdinand  Gonzaga.  At  least  Gonzaga  was  anew  highly 
exasperated.  He  said  that  he  must  secure  his  life  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  and  nothing  further  remained  for  him  but  to  rid 
himself  of  two  or  three  of  these  enemies  of  his,  with  his  own  or 
some  other  hand.^  Mendoza  thought,  then  will  all  the  Span- 
iards in  Rome  be  put  to  death ;  the  populace  secretly  instigated 
to  fall  upon  them ;  and  the  deed,  when  done,  will  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  restraining  them. 

A  reconciliation  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  might  have 
been  wished  that  the  emperor's  daughter  should  interpose  her 
good  offices  to  that  effect.  But  she  had  never  felt  happy  in  the 
Famese  family ;  she  despised  a  husband  who  was  much  younger 
than  herself;  she  revealed  his  bad  qualities  without  compunction 
to  the  ambassador,  and  said  she  would  rather  cut  off  her  child- 
ren's heads  than  apply  to  her  father  about  anything  that  could 
displease  him. 

Mendoza's  correspondence  with  the  emperor  lies  before  me. 
It  were  no  easy  matter  to  find  anything  like  the  tenor  of  these 
letters,  in  point  of  profound  hatred,  restrained  on  both  sides,  yet 
on  the  part  of  both  evident.  It  displays  a  sense  of  superiority, 
brimful  of  bitterness ;  of  contempt,  which  is  nevertheless  on  its 
guard;  a  feeling  of  distrust  such  as  one  cherishes  towards  an  ill- 
doer  of  no  common  sort. 

If  in  this  state  of  things,  the  pope  looked  for  some  support, 
some  assistance,  France  alone  could  secure  it  to  him. 

In  fact  we  find  him  occasionally  discussing  the  relaitons  of 
France  with  the  Roman  see,  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  ambassador,  and  of  cardinals  Guise  and  Famese. 

I  Mendoya  al  Emp.  '*  Don  Hernando  procnrara  de  asegnrar  su  vida  oomo  mejor 
padiere,  hochando  a  parte  doa  o  ires  di  eixm  o  por  su  mano  o  por  mano  de  otnw." 
—[See  the  text.] 
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"  In  old  books,"'  says  he,  "  I  have  read,  during  my  cardinalship, 
I  heard  from  others,  and  have  found  by  experience  since  being 
pope  myself,  that  the  holy  see  has  ever  been  powerful  and  flour- 
ishing, when  allied  with  Fi*ance,  but  has  suffered  losses  as  soon 
as  it  was  otherwise;  I  can  never  forgive  LeoX.,  my  predecessor 
Clement,  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  for  having  on  any  occasion 
favoured  the  emperor ;  but  now  I  have  resolved  to  unite  myself 
for  ever  with  France.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  leave  the 
papal  see  devoted  to  the  French  king ;  fain  would  I  make  him 
the  first  prince  in  the  world ;  I  will  indissolubly  attach  my  .own 
family  to  him.""^ 

He  contemplated  forming  an  alliance  with  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Venice,  first  to  be  a  defensive  league,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  himself  says,  that  it  was  the  door  to  an  offensive  one.* 
The  French  calculated  that  their  friends,  when  united,  would 
procure  for  them  as  extensive  a  territory  in  Italy  as  that  which 
the  emperor  possessed  there,  and  that  the  whole  Orsinish  party 
would  anew  devote  their  lives  and  property  to  the  king.  The 
Farneses  thought  that  within  the  Milanese  territory  they  might 
at  least  count  upon  Cremona  and  Pavia;  the  Neapolitan  refugees 
pi-oinised  to  bring  into  the  field  15,000  men,  and  forthwith  to 
deliver  up  Avei'sa  and  Naples.  The  pope  warmly  entered  into 
all  these  projects.  We  first  apprized  the  French  ambassador  of 
an  attack  upon  Genoa.  He  would  have  no  objection  were  a 
league  to  be  formed  with  the  grand  seignior  or  with  Algiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  conquest  of  Naples.  Edward  VI.  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  an  unquestionably 
protestant  government  had  taken  the  helm  of  its  afiairs,  still  the 
pope  not  the  less  recommended  Henry  II.  (of  France)  to  make 
peace  with  England,  "  in  order,'*'*  he  said,  "to  be  able  to  carry 

1  Guiao  au  poy,  31  Oct.  1547.     Ribier,  II.  75. 

s  Guise  an  roy,  11  Not.  1547.  Ribier,  II.  81.  **  Sire,  il  scmble  an  papo,  a  go 
qo'il  m'a  dit,  qu'il  doit  commenoer  k  Tons  iaire  d6claration  do  son  amiti6  par  vuus 
presenter  luy  et  toute  sa  maiaon :  et  pource  qu'ils  n'auroicnt  puiasance  de  vous  faire 
service  nj  toiis  aider  k  ofiTenser  si  yoos  premidrement  toos  ne  les  aid<»  k  d^fendre, 
fl  Iny  a  sembl^  devoir  coininencer  par  la  ligae  defensive,  laqucUe  il  dit  estre  la  vraye 
porte  do  roffensive." — [Guise  to  the  king,  dtc.  Sire,  it  seems  good  to  the  pope,  from 
what  he  has  told  me,  that  he  ought  to  begin  to  make  you  a  declaration  of  his  fHcnd- 
ship  by  presenting  to  you  himself  and  all  his  family :  and  as  they  should  be  unaUe 
to  serve  you  or  to  aid  you  in  taking  tho  offensive,  if  you  do  not  first  aid  them  in 
defending  themselves,  it  apf)ears  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  defensive  league  in 
the  first  instance,  the  which,  he  nayii,  is  the  true  oiiening  for  tho  offensive.]  The 
whole  subsequent  coirespondcnce  Ijcars  upon  thu. 
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into  effect  other  objects  iDYolviDg  the  best  interests  of  Christen- 
dom."^ 

Thus  fierce  was  the  pope'*s  enmity  towards  the  emperor  ;  so 
close  was  his  connection  with  the  French ;  so  extensive  were  the 
prospects  he  entertained ;  and  yet  he  never  completed  his  alliance, 
never  took  the  final  step. 

The  Venetians  were  perfectly  amazed.  "  The  pope,"  said 
they,  "  is  attacked  in  his  dignity,  is  insulted  in  his  blood,  is 
plundered  of  the  chief  possession  of  his  family  ;  he  should  snatch 
at  any  alliance,  on  any  condition;  notwithstanding,  after  so 
many  causes  of  offence,  we  see  him  procrastinate  and  waver." 

Generally  speaking,  when  a  man  is  offended,  he  runs  into  ex- 
treme measures.  Yet  there  are  natures  in  which  this  is  not  the 
case,  which  even  when  they  feel  themselves  most  deeply  hurt, 
still  pause  and  ponder,  not  because  the  passion  of  revenge  is  less 
strong  in  them,  but  because  the  consciousness  of  another'*s  supe- 
riority holds  a  more  powerful  mastery  over  them  ;  the  sagacity 
that  sees  far  into  the  future,  preponderates  in  them ;  great  re- 
verses, instead  of  stimulating  them,  make  them  dispirited,  vacil- 
lating, and  weak. 

The  emperor  was  too  powerful  to  need  to  apprehend  anything 
serious  from  the  Fameses.  He  pursued  his  course  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  them.  He  solemnly  protested  against  the 
sittings  of  the  council  at  Bologna,  declaring  beforehand,  as  null 
and  void,  whatever  should  be  transacted  there.  In  1548,  he 
published  the  Interim  in  Germany.  However  intolerable  it 
seemed  to  the  pope  that  the  emperor  should  prescribe  a  form  of 
faith,  however  bitterly  he  complained  of  ecclesiastical  property 
being  left  to  its  present  possessors,  a  measure  in  which  cardinal 
Famese  said  he  could  point  out  seven  or  eight  heresies,'  the 

1  Francois  de  Rohan  au  roy,  24  F6yrier,  1548.  Ribier,  II.  117.  "S.S.  m'a 
commands  de  vous  faire  entendre  et  conseiller  dc  sa  part,  de  regarder  lea  mo jens  quo 
Tous  pouvez  tenir  pour  vous  mettre  en  paix  pour  quelque  temps  arec  les  Anglais, 
afin  que  n'estant  en  tant  d'endroits  empeschd  tous  puissies  plus  iacilement  ex6cuter 
TOi  desseins  et  entreprisespour  le  bien  public  de  la  Cnrestient^.'* — [Francis  of  Rohan 
to  the  king,  Ac.  His  Holiness  has  commanded  me  to  give  you  to  understand,  and 
to  counsel  you  on  his  part,  to  look  to  the  means  you  can  take  advantage  of  for  put- 
ting yourself  at  peace  for  some  time  with  the  English,  in  order  that  by  not  having 
hindnnoes  in  so  many  places,  you  may  more  easily  execute  your  designs  and  enter- 
prises for  the  public  good  of  Christendom.]   ' 

s  "  Haxer  intender  a  V.  M.  oomo  en  el  interim  ay  7o 8  heregias.'*  Mendoya  10 
Jnni  1548. — [See  the  text.]  In  the  *'  Lettere  del  commendiatore  Annibal  Caro 
■eriite  al  nome  del  C*  Famese" — [Letters  of  the  oommendator  Annibal  Caro,  writ- 
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emperor  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  bewildered.  In  the  case 
of  Placentia  too,  he  would  not  yield  a  hair  breadth.  The  pope 
first  required  that  the  possession  should  be  restored;  the  emperor 
maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  it  as  belonging  to  the  empire. 
The  pope  appealed  to  the  treaty  of  1521,  in  which  these  cities 
were  guaranteed  to  the  Roman  see ;  the  emperor  pointed  to  the 
word  investiture,  as  evidence  of  an  intimation,  on  the  part  of  the 
empire,  that  it  had  rights  of  superiority  over  them.  The  pope 
replied  that  the  word  was  here  employed  in  a  different  sense 
from  the  feudal ;  the  emperor  contested  the  point  no  farther,  yet 
he  declared  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  restore 
Placentia.^ 

The  pope  would  now  have  willingly  taken  up  arms,  leagued 
himself  with  France,  and  put  his  friends  and  party  in  motion; 
in  Naples,  Genoa,  Siena,  Placentia,  even  in  Orbitello,  the  in- 
trigues of  his  dependents  might  be  observed,  willingly  would  he 
have  revenged  himself  by  some  unexpected  attack ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  emperor  was  too  much  his  superior  in  point  of 
power,  not  i/j  be  extremely  formidable,  and  he  dreaded,  above 
all,  his  influence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  took  care  that  a 
council  should  be  called  which  would  declare  itself  as  quite 
against  him,  and  even  proceed  to  depose  him.  Mendoza  asserts 
that  the  plot  of  the  Corsicans  against  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  had 
particularly  alarmed  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  much  is  certain  that  he  restrained 
himself  and  concealed  his  resentment.  The  Fameses  even  be- 
held, not  unwillingly,  the  emperor  take  possession  of  Siena;  they 
hoped  that  he  would  give  it  to  them  as  a  compensation  for  their 
losses.  The  oddest  proposals  were  connected  with  this.  "  Let 
the  emperor  make  this  concession,"  it  was  said  to  Mendoza,  "the 
pope  must  then  bring  back  the  council  to  Trent,  and  here  not 
only  act  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  in  other  matters, 

ten  in  the  name  of  cardinal  Farnese],  which  in  other  respects  are  composed  with 
great  reserre,  there  is  to  be  found  nevertheless,  I.  65,  a  letter  to  cardinal  Sfondrato, 
referring  to  the  Interim,  in  which  it  is  said :  ''  the  emperor  has  committed  a  scan- 
dalous offence  in  Christendom ;  he  might  indeed  have  taken  in  hand  something 
better." 

1  **  Lettere  del  cardinal  Famese  scritte  al  vescovo  di  Fano,  nontio  al  imperatore 
Carlo,  Informationi  politiche  XIX.," — [Letters  from  cardinal  Famese  written  to 
the  bishop  of  Fano,  nuntio  to  the  emperor  Charles,  political  notices  XIX,]  and  some 
instructions  of  the  popes  and  Fameses,  ib.  XII.,  reveal  these  negotiations,  of  wliich  I 
can  touch  upon  the  most  important  steps  only. 
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for  example,  solemnly  recognise  his  right  to  Burgundy,  but 
declare  Charles  V.  to  be  his  successor  in  the  papal  see.""  "  For," 
said  they,  ^^  Germany  has  a  cold  climate,  Italy  has  a  warm  one; 
and  for  the  gout  which  the  emperor  suflfers  from,  warm  coun- 
tries are  most  fftvourable."^  I  will  not  maintain  that  they  were 
in  earnest  in  this;  the  old  pope  lived  in  the  belief  that  the  em- 
peror would  die  before  him,  but  we  see  how  doubtful,  and  how 
widely  remote  from  the  common  order  of  things,  were  the  paths 
which  their  politics  ventured  upon. 

Their  movements  and  negotiations  with  the  emperor  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  French.  We  have  a  letter  from  the 
constable  Montmorency,  full  of  wrath,  in  which  he  speaks  with- 
out reserve  of  the  "  hypocrisies,  lies,  aye  of  truly  wicked  tricks,''^ 
practised  at  Borne  against  the  king  of  France.^ 

At  last,  that  he  might  do  something,  and  at  least  gain  some 
fixed  point  in  these  struggles,  the  pope  determined,  as  the  right 
to  Placentia  was  contested  not  only  with  his  family,  but  even 
with  the  church,  to  restore  that  dukedom  immediately  to  the 
latter.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  done  any- 
thing against  the  interests  of  his  grandsons.  He  doubted  not 
they  would  willingly  reconcile  themselves  to  it ;  he  believed  that 
he  had  an  unlimited  authority  over  them ;  he  had  ever  praised 
their  stanch  obedience,  and  considered  himself  fortunate  in  it. 
But  the  difference  was,  that  on  all  previous  occasions  he  had 
contended  for  their  ostensible  interests,  whereas  he  now  wished 
to  efiect  something  which  ran  counter  to  these.^  They  first  tried 
indirectly  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  They  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  him  that  the  day  which  he  had  appointed  for  the 
consistory  to  meet,  was  an  unlucky  one ;  it  was  Rochus  day ; 

1  Cardiual  Gambara  mado  thi»  proposal  to  Mendoca  at  a  secret  conference  held 
in  a  church.  lie  said  at  least,  "  que  havia  scripto  al  papa  a1^  desto  j  no  lo  haria 
tornado  mal."^[That  he  had  written  the  pope  someidiat  alwut  that,  and  he  had 
not  taken  it  badly.] 

s  Le  connestable  an  roy,  1  Sept.  1548.  (Ribier,  II.  155.)  *'Lo  pape  aree  aes 
ministres  Tons  ont  jusques-icr  U86  de  toutos  dLnimulations,  Icaqoelles  ils  ont  depuis 
qoelque  temps  roulu  couvrir  de  pur  mensonge,  pour  en  former  une  vraye  meschano^t^, 
puisqu'il  iaut  que  je  I'appelle  ainsi." — [The  constable  to  the  king,  <S:c.  The  pope 
with  his  ministers  have  hitherto  treated  you  with  all  dissimulations,  which  they 
have  since  wished  to  cover  with  sheer  lying,  to  make  up  a  piece  of  real  wickedness, 
for  such  I  must  call  it.] 

*  Dandolo  too  aasuros  us  of  his  fixed  resolution.  "  S.S.  era  al  tutto  volta  a  res- 
tituir  Parma  alia  chiesa.** — [His  Holiness  was  always  for  restoring  Parma  to  the 
church.] 
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the  exchange  with  Camerino,  which  he  wished  to  restore  to  them 
by  way  of  eompensation,  would  be  rather  a  loss  to  the  church; 
they  now  met  him  with  the  reasons  which  he  himself  had  form- 
erly employed ;  but  they  could  only  delay  the  matter,  not  pre- 
vent it.  At  last  Paul  III.  instructed  the  commandant  at  Pap- 
ma,  Gamillo  Orsino,  to  keep  that  city  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
and  to  deliver  it  up  to  no  man,  be  he  who  he  might.  After  this 
declaration,  which  left  no  further  room  for  doubt,  the  Fameses 
broke  through  all  restraint.  They  would  for  no  consideration 
allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  a  dukedom,  which  placed  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  independent  princes  of  Italy.  Octa- 
vius  made  an  effort  to  get  Parma  into  his  hands  by  force  or  stra- 
tagem, in  defiance  of  the  pope ;  and  he  was  only  prevented  from 
attaining  his  object  through  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  new 
commandant.  But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Paul 
III.  when  he  heard  of  it  ?  It  was  reserved  for  the  old  man  to 
find  his  grandsons,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  afioctionately  de- 
voted, and  in  bestowing  favours  on  whom  he  had  incurred  the 
censures  of  the  world,  now  as  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  were 
rising  against  liiin  !  Octavius  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  oven  by  the  failure  of  his  attempt.  He  wrote  directly 
to  the  pope  that  if  he  were  not  to  regain  possession  of  Parma  in 
a  friendly  way,  he  would  make  peace  with  Ferdinand  Gonzaga, 
and  try  to  take  possession  of  it  with  the  arms  of  the  empire.  In 
fact,  his  negotiations  with  that  mortal  enemy  of  his  house  were 
already  far  advanced,  and  a  courier  had  been  despatched  with 
definite  proposals  to  the  emperor.^  The  pope  loudly  lamented 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own  children ;  that  their  doings 
were  such  as  would  send  him  to  the  grave.  He  felt  cut  to  the 
quick  by  a  report  arising  that  he  himself  was  surely  privy  to 
the  enterprises  of  Octavius,  and  had  a  share  in  them,  which  ran 
counter  to  his  assertions.  He  told  cardinal  Este,  that  never  in 
the  course  of  his  whole  life  had  anything  vexed  him  so  much, 
not  even  the  death  of  Peter  Luigi,  or  the  occupation  of  Placen- 
tia.  But  he  would  leave  no  room  for  the  world  to  doubt  what 
sentiments  he  cherished.*     His  sole  comfort  lay  in  the  convio- 

1  Goflsellini :  Vita  di  Ferr.  Gonzaga,  p.  65. 

«  Hippolyt  cardinal  de  Fcrrare  au  roy,  22  Oct.  1549.  Ribier,  II.  248.  **S.S. 
in'a  asBeurO  n'avoir  en  sa  vie  eu  chose,  dont  elle  ait  tant  reoeu  d'ennuy,  pour  ropin  - 
ion  qu'elle  craint  qu'on  veuille  prendre  que  cecy  ait  c»t6  de  son  consentement.  *^ 
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tion  that  cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  at  least,  was  innocent  and 
devoted  to  him.     But  he  came  to  know  by  degrees  that  he  who 
enjoyed  his  utmost  confidence,  and  who  managed  the  great  bulk 
of  afiairs,  was  too  well  aware  of  what  was  doing,  and  gave  it  his 
secret  approval.     This  discovery  broke  his  heart.     On  All-Souls 
day,  (Nov.  2d,  1449)  with  a  heart  surcharged  with  grief^  he 
imparted  it  to  the  Venetian  ambassador.     Desiring  if  possible 
to  divert  his  thoughts  a  little,  he  went  next  day  to  his  vineyard 
on  Monte  Gavallo.     But  he  courted  repose  in  vain.     He  sent 
for  cardinal  Alexander;  one  word  led  to  another;  the  pope  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation ;  he  snatched  the  barret  (cap) 
from  his  nephew's  hands  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.^     The 
court  already  anticipated  a  change.     It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  pope  would  remove  the  cardinal  from  the  administra- 
tion.    But  it  never  went  that  length.    This  violent  mental  agi- 
tation, at  the  advanced  age  of  83,  proved  fatal  to  the  pope  him- 
self.    He  immediately  fell  ill  and  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the 
10th  of  Nov.  1549.     Every  one  in  Rome  went  to  kiss  his  feet. 
No  less  beloved  than  his  grandsons  were  hated,  people  pitied  him 
for  having  been  brought  to  the  grave  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  he  had  shown  the  greatest  kindness. 

In  Paul  III.  we  see  a  man  full  of  mind  and  talent,  and  re- 
markable for  his  penetration  and  good  sense,  placed  in  the  high- 
est position  that  he  could  occupy.  But  how  insignificant  does 
even  one  mighty  mortal  appear  in  the  light  of  universal  history. 

rHippolyte  cardinal  of  Ferrara  to  the  king,  &c.  His  Holiness  has  assured  me  that 
tie  never  met  with  any  thing  in  all  his  life  that  has  so  annoyed  him,  on  account  of 
the  notion  he  fears  people  may  choose  to  take  up  that  this  nas  been  with  his  con- 
sent.] 

1  Dandolo :  "  II  Rer*^  Famese  si  risolse  di  non  voler  che  oasa  sua  restasse  prira 
di  Roma  o  so  ne  messe  alia  forte.  -  -  S.  S.  aocortasi  di  qucsta  contraoperatione  del 
j^ymo  Famese  mo  la  comunic5  il  di  de'  morti  in  gran  parte  con  grandtssima  amari- 
tudinc,  e  il  di  dietro  la  mattina  per  tem|K>  se  no  andd  alia  sua  vigna  di  raonte  Cavallo 
per  oercar  transtullo,  dove  si  incoler6  per  tal  causa  con  case  Rev"*  Famese.  -  -  Gli 
ni  trovato  tutto  Tintcriore  nettissimo,  d'haver  a  viver  ancor  qualche  anno,  se  non 
che  nel  core  tregoccie  di  sangue  agghiacciato  (was  nun  wohl  ein  Irrthum  ist),  giudi- 
casi  dal  moto  della  colera." — [The  most  Rev.  Famese  resolved  that  he  would  not 
have  hb  &mUy  remain  in  a  private  condition  at  Rome,  but  that  it  should  make 
itself  strong.  -  -  His  Holiness  having  penetrated  into  this  counter-plot  of  the  most 
Rev.  Famese,  imparted  it  to  me  on  All-Saints  day,  mostly  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness, and  car^  on  the  following  morning  went  to  his  vineyard  at  Monte  Cayallo  to 
seek  to  amuse  himself,  and  there  fell  into  a  passion  on  that  account  with  him,  the 
most  Rev.  Famese.  -  -  All  his  internal  parts  were  found  in  the  healthiest  state,  so 
that  he  might  have  lived  some  years  longer,  but  for  three  drops  of  congealed  blood 
in  his  heart  (which  is  surely  a  mistake)  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fit  of 
anger.] 
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lu  all  his  projects  and  endeavours  he  is  encompassed  and  over- 
bome  by  the  span-length  of  time  which  his  mind  can  overtake, 
by  its  momentary  struggles,  which  press  on  him  with  all  the 
urgency  of  an  everlasting  interest.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is  pe» 
culiarly  hampered  in  the  position  he  holds,  by  his  personal  ties. 
These  give  him  abundance  of  occupation,  fill  his  days,  at  times, 
possibly,  with  satisfaction,  oftener  with  dissatisfaction  and  vexar 
tion,  and  teaze  and  worry  him.  Meanwhile  he  perishes,  and 
the  eternal  revolutions  of  history  fulfil  their  course. 

JT^UUS  III. MARCELLUS  II 

During  the  sittings  of  the  conclave  five  or  six  cardinals  hap- 
pened once  to  be  standing  round  the  chapel  altar,  and  were  talk- 
ing about  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  pope.  "  Take  me,"  said 
Cardinal  Monte,  who  was  one  of  them,  "  and  next  day  I  will 
make  you  my  favourites  and  confidants  in  the  college  of  cardin- 
als.**' "  I  ask,  shall  we  take  him,"  said  Sfondrato,  another  of 
them,  as  they  separated.^  As  Monte  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  an  impetuous  and  hasty  temper,  so  in  other  respects 
he  had  small  hopes  of  being  elected;  the  lowest  bets  were 
taken  on  his  name.  Yet  it  so  happened  that  he  was  elected 
(the  7tli  of  February,  1550).  From  respect  to  Julius  II.  whose 
chancellor  he  had  been,  he  called  himself  Julius  III. 

There  was  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  every  face  at  the  imperial 
court  when  this  choice  was  known.  Duke  Cosmo  had  contri- 
buted most  to  bring  about  the  election.  To  the  high  degree  of 
fortune  and  power  which  the  emperor  had  reached,  there  was 
now  to  be  added  his  finding  on  the  papal  cliair  at  last  a  pope 
who  was  devoted  to  him,  and  on  whom  he  could  safely  reckon. 
It  seemed  likely  forthwith  that  public  affairs  would  take  another 
turn. 

The  emperor  still  continued  to  attach  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  council  being  again  assembled  at  Trent.  Still  he  hoped 
to  oblige  the  Protestants  to  attend  it,  and  to  submit  to  its  deci- 
sions. Into  this  proposal  the  new  pope  entered  readily.  Nay, 
his  only  fear  was  that,  in  calling  attention  to  the  difficulties  that 

1  Dandolo  Relatione  1551 :  "  Qucsto  rev"*  di  Monte  ae  ben  subito  in  considera- 
tione  di  ogn'uno,  ma  all'incontro  ogn'uno  parlava  tanto  della  sua  colera  e  snbitezza 
che  ne  [tassd  raai  che  di  pochiK^inia  Rcoraniema." — [See  next  sentence  in  the  text.] 

r  ^  r 
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stood  in  the  way,  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  looking  for  a  pre- 
text for  evading  such  a  step.  He  became  untiring  in  his  assur- 
ances that  it  was  not  so ;  that  he  had  acted  all  his  life  without 
dissimulation,  and  so  would  continue  to  do.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  appointed  the  council  to  be  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1551, 
and  declared  that  he  did  this  without  paction  or  condition.^ 

But  with  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  pope,  all  things 
were  far  from  being  gained. 

Octavius  Famese,  upon  a  decision  of  the  cardinals  in  con- 
clave, which  had  been  procured  by  Julius,  had  been  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  Parma.  This  did  not  take  place  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  emperor;  negotiations  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  some  hope  was  entertained  of  seeing 
a  good  understanding  restored  between  them.  The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  at  once  determine  to  grant  him  Placentia 
also  anew ;  he  even  retained  in  his  hands  the  townships  in  the 
territory  of  Parma,  which  had  been  taken  by  Gonzaga;  Octa- 
vius, accordingly,  continued  to  hold  a  hostile  attitude.^  After 
so  many  offences  on  both  sides,  it  was  not  possible  then  but  that 
he  should  ever  cherish  hatred  aud  fear. 

No  doubt,  the  death  of  Paul  III.  had  bereft  his  grandchildren 
of  a  great  support,  but  it  had  at  the  same  time  given  them  a 
freedom  which  they  did  not  before  enjoy.  They  now  no  longer 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  at  large,  or  of  the  church,  but  could  suit  their  proceedings 
to  their  own  interests  exclusively.  Octavius,  without  the  slight- 
est restraint,  might  turn  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  complained 
that  people  wanted  to  wrest  Parma  from  him,  and  even  to  put 
himself  out  of  the  way,  but  his  enemies  should  not  succeed  in 
either  of  these  puq>oses.^ 

He  did  so  at  a  time  when  he  could  reckon  upon  the  best  re- 
sults. Like  Italy,  Germany  also  was  filled  with  malcontents. 
All  that  the  emperor  had  already  done,  all  that  was  still  expected 
from  him,  both  his  religious  and  his  political  management,  had 

1  Lettere  del  Nuniio  Pighino  12  e  15  Aug.  1630.     Tnff.  polit.  XIX. 

•  Gomellini :  Vita  di  Fcrr.  Gonzaga,  and  Gonzaga 's  exculpation  from  the  obai^e 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  as  contained  in  the  third  book  (of  the  said  life 
of  him  by  Gossellini)  authentically  distinguish  this  turn  of  affairs. 

>  I^ttere  delli  Signori  Farnesiani  per  lo  ncgotio  di  Parma. — [Letters  of  the 
Famesian  Lords  aljout  the  affair  of  Parma.]  InSrmatt.  pol.  XIX.  The  above  is 
from  a  letter  of  Octavius's  to  cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  Farma,  24th  March.  1651. 
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roused  innumerable  enemies  against  him.  Henry  II.  could  ven- 
ture once  more  to  adopt  his  father'*s  anti-Austrian  plans.  He 
allowed  his  war  with  England  to  drop,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Octavius,  and  took  the  garrison  of  Parma  into  his  pay.  French 
troops  soon  appeared  in  Mirandola  also.  The  banners  of  France 
were  seen  flying  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 

In  this  new  complication  of  aflfairs,  Julius  III.  kept  himself 
steadily  attached  to  the  emperor.  He  deemed  it  insufferable 
thi^  a  miserable  worm,  Octavius  Famese,  should  dare  to  set 
himself  up  at  once  against  an  emperor  and  against  a  pope. 
"Our  will  is,''  he  declares  to  his  nuntio,  "to  embark  in  the  same 
vessel  with  his  Majesty,  and  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  same  for- 
tune. We  leave  the  determination  of  matters  to  him  who  has 
both  the  (requisite)  sagacity  and  power.""^  The  emperor  de- 
clared himself  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  French  and  their 
adherents,  by  the  employment  of  force.  Accordingly  we  soon 
see  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  united  take  the  field.  An 
important  fortress  in  the  Parmesan  territory  fell  into  their  hands, 
they  laid  waste  the  whole  champain  country,  and  completely 
invested  Mirandola. 

Yet  the  movement  which,  it  is  true,  originated  here,  but  which 
afterwards  affected  the  whole  of  Europe,  wavS  not  to  be  suppressed 
by  these  petty  hostilities.  War  burst  forth  on  all  the  frontiers 
where  the  territories  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
touched  each  other,  and  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  German 
Protestants  threw  a  very  different  weight  into  the  scale  from  the 
Italians,  when  they  too  finally  leagued  themselves  with  France. 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  most  decisive  attack  that  Charles 
ever  experienced.  The  French  appeared  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
elector  Maurice  in  the  Tyrol.  The  veteran  conqueror,  on  placing 
himself  in  the  mountainous  region  that  lies  between  Italy  and 
Germany,  so  as  the  better  to  be  able  to  keep  both  to  their 
duty,  found  himself  suddenly  in  great  jeopardy,  overcome,  and 
all  but  taken  prisoner. 

1  Julius  Papa  III.  manu  propria.  [Julius  Pope  III.  with  his  own  hand.]  **  In- 
struttione  per  voi  Monsignor  d'Imola  con  I'lmperatore.  L'ultimo  di  Marxo.  In- 
formatt.  poUt.  XII." — [Instructions  for  you,  my  Lord  Imola,  with  the  emperor. 
Last  day  of  March.]  He  also  mentions  the  ground  of  this  close  alliance :  **  non  per 
affetto  alcuno  humane,  ma  perchd  vedcmo  la  causa  nostra  esse  con  S.  M*  Cesarea 
in  tntti  li  affari  e  roassimamente  in  quelle  della  religione." — [not  on  account  of  any 
human  affection,  but  because  we  see  our  cause  to  agree  with  that  of  his  imperial 
Majesty  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  that  of  religion.] 
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This  had  an  iDstant  effect  on  affairs  in  Italy.  "  We  could 
never  have  believed,^^  said  the  pope,  ^^that  God  would  thus 
have  visited  us.**^^  In  1552,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  tnice  with  his 
enemies. 

Misfortunes  sometimes  fall  out,  which,  even  to  those  who 
experience  them,  are  not  so  unpleasant  as  one  would  suppose. 
They  put  a  stop  at  once  to  a  course  of  endeavours,  which  have 
already  begun  to  run  counter  to  their  inclinations;  and  famish  a 
legitimate  ground  and  a  clear  excuse  for  resolving  to  relinquish  it. 

Such,  it  almost  appears,  was  the  mischance  that  now  befell 
the  pope.  He  had  seen  with  regret  his  territories  filled  with 
troops  and  his  exchequer  emptied,  and  at  times  too  he  thought 
he  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  imperial  minister.'  The  coun- 
cil had  likewise  become  a  source  of  real  anxiety  to  him.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  German  deputies,  who  had  been  promised 
a  reformation,  it  took  a  bolder  course ;  as  early  as  in  January 
1552,  the  pope  complained  that  people  wished  to  rob  him  of  his 
proper  authority,  that  the  Spanish  bishops  were  aiming,  on  the 
one  hand,  at  the  servile  subjection  of  the  chapters,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  deprive  the  Bomish  see  of  the  collation  of  all  benefices ! 
yet  he  would  not  endure  having  wrested  from  him,  under  the 
pretence  of  removing  abuses,  what  was  no  abuse,  but  an  attri- 
bute of  his  essential  authority.^  It  could  not  be  altogether  so 
disagreeable  to  him  that  the  invasion  made  by  the  Protestants 
dispersed  the  council ;  he  hastened  to  decree  its  suspension,  and 
thereby  rid  himself  of  innumerable  pretensions  and  broils. 

After  this  Julius  III.  no  longer  took  any  serious  part  in  poli- 
tical business.  The  inhabitants  of  Siena  complained,  indeed, 
that  although,  by  his  mother,  he  was  half  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  he  had  supported  Duke  Cosmo  in  the  design  of  bringing 
them  into  subjection;  but  a  subsequent  judicial  investigation 
demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion.  It  was  Cosmo 
rather  that  had  ground  to  complain.     The  pope  did  not  hinder 

1  Al  a  Cresoeniio  13  April  1552. 

s  Lettera  del  papa  a  Mendoza  26  Deo.  1551,  (Tnff.  pol.  XIX.)  "  Without  pride 
be  it  said,  adrioe  we  do  not  need ;  we  can  supply  ounelyeB  with  thai :  help  we  cer- 
tainly need.*' 

t  "  Al  C*  Crcflcentio  16  Genn.  1552.'*— [To  Cardinal  Creacentio,  16  Jan.  1552.] 
He  exclaims :  *'  non  Mrh  vcro,  non  comportarcmo  mai,  prima  hunaremo  minare  il 
mondo.** — [Never  truly  shall  it  be  so,  never  will  T  suffer  it,  sooner  would  I  let  the 
wmid  go  to  destruction.] 
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the  Florentine  emigrants,  who  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  that 
ally  of  his,  from  assembling  and  making  hostile  preparations 
within  the  territories  of  the  church. 

In  front  of  the  Porta  del  Populo,  the  stranger  to  this  day 
visits  the  Villa  di  papa  Giulio.  In  recalling  to  memory  the 
scenes  of  that  period,  he  walks  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps  to  the 
gallery  whence  Rome  is  to  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the 
Monte  Mario  to  where  he  stands,  and  the  windings  of  the  Tiber. 
In  the  building  of  that  palace  and  the  laying  out  of  that  garden, 
Julius  III.  spent  his  whole  existence.  It  was  he  himself  who 
gave  the  first  sketch  of  it,  but  there  was  no  getting  it  finished; 
new  suggestions  and  wishes  occurred  to  him  daily,  which  the 
architects  strove  to  execute.^  Here  the  pope  lived  out  his  days, 
and  took  no  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  tolerably 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  relatives.  Duko  Cosmo  gave 
them  Monte  Sansovino,  which  was  the  original  seat  of  the  family, 
the  emperor  gave  them  No  vara,  while  the  pope  himself  conferred 
on  them  the  high  offices  at  his  disposal  in  the  states  of  the 
church  and  in  Camerino.  He  kept  his  word  to  a  favourite  whom 
he  advanced  to  be  a  cardinal.  He  was  a  youth  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  an  affection  in  Parma.  He  had  once  seen  him  seized 
by  an  ape,  and  was  pleased  with  his  courao^eous  conduct  while  in 
•this  jeopardy;  from  that  time  he  educated  him,  and  showed  a 
fondness  for  him,  which  unfortunately  proved  to  be  all  the  merit 
this  favourite  ever  had.  Julius  desired  to  see  him  and  all  his 
other  relatives  and  dependents  well  provided  for,  but  had  no  idea 
of  involving  himself  on  their  account  in  hazardous  complications. 
As  we  have  said,  the  inoffensive  and  contented  life  he  led  at  his 
villa,  satisfied  him.  He  gave  hospitable  entertainments,  sea- 
soned with  his  proverbial  wit,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  such 

1  Vasari.  Boiasard  dosoribcs  the  ciroait  it  comprehended  at  that  time :  "  oocapat 
fere  omnoa  coUea  qui  ab  urbe  ad  pontem  Milvium  protenduntur/' — [it  occupies 
almost  all  the  heights  that  stretch  m)m  the  city  to  the  Milvian  bridge,]  (he  des- 
cribes its  magnificence,  and  gires  some  of  the  inscriptions ;  for  example  :  **  Honcsto 


▼oluptarier  cunctu  fas  honestis  csto." — [Be  it  lawful  for  all  honest  folks  honestly  to 
enjoy  themselves :]  and  very  conspicuous :  **  De  hinc  proximo  in  templo  Deo  ac  di 
Andreae^gratias  agunto,"  (I  understand  visitors  to  be  meant)  "  vitamque  et  salutora 


Julio  TIT.  Pont^  Maximo  Balduino  ejus  firatri  et  eorum  familiee  unlyersa?  plurimam 
et  ictemam  precantor.** — [In  the  nearest  temple  to  this  let  (visitors)  return  thanks 
to  God  and  the  deified  Andrew,  and  let  them  pray  for  life  and  health  in  abundance, 
and  to  eternity,  to  the  pontiff  Julius  III.,  to  Maximus  Baldwin  hb  brother,  and  to 
their  whole  family.]  Where  all  is  so  very  pagan,  I  have  avoided  translating  **  tem- 
plo," "divo,"  and  '*salutem,'*  by  the  Christian  terms,  "church."  "saint,"  and 
-salvation."     Tr. 
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at  times  as  to  cause  a  blush.  In  the  great  affairs  of  the  church 
and  state,  he  took  no  greater  share  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    He  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1555. 

But  certainly  these  affairs  were  not  likely  to  fare  well  in  such 
circumstances.  The  dissensions  betwixt  the  two  great  Roman 
catholic  powers  boded  more  and  more  danger.  The  Q^rman 
Protestants  had  roused  themselves  vigorously  from  the  defeat 
they  had  experienced  in  1547,  and  now  showed  a  firmer  front 
than  ever.  The  oft-contemplated  Roman  catholic  reformation 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  future  prospects  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  were  extremely  dark 
and  doubtful. 

But  if,  as  we  have  said,  within  the  bosom  of  that  very  church 
a  tendency  had  developed  itself  which  condemned,  from  the  very 
heart,  the  course  of  life  and  manners  that  had  been  pursued  by 
so  many  popes,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  this  tendency 
should  at  last  bestir  itself  on  the  election  of  a  new  pope!  Much 
depended  on  his  personal  qualities;  precisely  on  that  account  was 
this  supreme  dignity  dependent  on  election,  in  order  that  some 
one,  holding  the  sentiments  that  preponderated  in  the  church, 
might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.' 

The  death  of  Julius  III.  gave  occasion  to  the  first  election  in 
which  the  stricter  party  obtained  an  influence  in  the  choice  of* 
a  pope.  Julius  had  often  felt  himself  cramped  in  his  little  dig- 
nified career,  by  the  presence  of  cardinal  Marcello  Gervini.  This 
very  person  carried  the  election,  11th  April,  1555.  He  became 
Marcellus  II. 

During  his  whole  preceding  life  he  had  conducted  himself 
nobly  and  irreproachably;  the  reform  of  the  church,  of  which 
others  only  babbled,  he  had  exemplified  in  his  own  person ;  he 
had  excited  the  highest  expectations.  ^'I  had  prayed,**^  says  a 
contemporary,  ^'  that  a  pope  might  come,  who  should  know  how 
to  rescue  those  fine  words,  church,  council,  reformation,  from  the 
contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen ;  in  this  election  I  consid- 
ered my  hope  accomplished ;  my  wish  seemed  to  have  become  a 

1  This  might  be  the  theory,  but  in  practice  the  election  depended  on  the  cardinals, 
who  could  not  for  a  moment  be  roganled  as  the  church's  legitimate  represcntativeB. 
It  were  a  bitter  satire  on  the  Romish  church  indeed,  to  hold  that  the  popes  were  a 
fair  index  of  its  general  character  at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  yet  that  they  were 
so  in  a  great  degree  is  perfectly  ti-uc.     Tiu 
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reality."*  "The  opinion/'  says  another,  "entertained  of  this 
pope^^s  goodness  and  incomparable  wisdom,  led  the  world  to  hope 
that  now,  if  ever,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  church  to  extin- 
guish heretical  opinions,  to  put  away  abuses  and  corrupt  living, 
and  again  to  become  sound  and  united.'*'^  Marcellus  began  his 
popedom  entirely  in  this  spirit.  He  would  not  suffer  his  rela- 
tions to  come  to  Rome;  he  introduced  many  savings  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  court;  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  memoir  on 
the  chief  ameliorations  required  in  the  institutions  of  the  church; 
he  next  wished  to  restore  divine  service  to  its  genuine  solenmity ; 
all  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  council  and  reform.'  With 
respect  to  politics  he  took  up  a  neutral  position,  and  with  this 
the  emperor  was  content.  "  Truly,''  say  these  contemporaries, 
"the  world  was  not  worthy  of  him;"  they  applied  to  him  the 
words  of  Virgil  when  speaking  of  another  Marcellus.  Fate 
would  only  show  him  to  the  world.  He  had  been  pope  for  only 
two  and  twenty  days  when  he  died. 

We  can  say  nothing  of  the  effects  produced  by  so  short  an 
administration,  but  this  very  commencement,  and  such  a  choice, 
already  manifested  the  bent  of  mind  which  was  beginning  to 
acquire  the  ascendancy.  In  the  next  conclave  also  it  retained 
this  predominance.  The  strictest  of  all  the  cardinals,  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  came  forth  from  the  same  as  pope,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1555. 

PAUL  IV. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  him  already;  he  is  the  same  that 
founded  the  order  of  the  Theatines,  that  restored  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  so  materially  promoted  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  old  doctrines*  at  Trent.  There  was  a  party  which  con- 
templated the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  all  its  strictness ;  in 
his  person  it  was  not  simply  a  member  of  that  party,  but  its 
founder  and  chief  who  now  ascended  the  papal  chair.  Paul  IV. 
was  already  seventy-nine  years  old,  but  his  deep-set  eyes  still 

1  Scripando  al  VeacoTO  di  Fiesole.     Letterc  di  principi,  III.  162. 

t  Lettere  di  principi,  Til.  141.    Ilcre  the  editor  himself  has  taken  the  word. 

'  Petri  Polidori  de  Vita  Marcelii  II.  commcntarius,  1744,  p.  119. 

*  Old  doctrines,  if  wo  look  only  to  their  having  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in 
Western  Christendom  under  the  Roman  antichrist,  but  new  as  compared  with  tho 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  for  these  hnd  all  the  antiquity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  him  who  inspired  those  scriptures.   Tr. 
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retained  all  the  fire  of  youth.  He  was  reuiarkably  large  and 
lean ;  walked  with  a  harried  step,  and  seemed  to  be  all  sinew. 
As  he  had  never  confined  himself  hitherto,  in  his  daily  habits, 
to  any  precise  rules,  he  would  often  sleep  during  the  day  and 
study  at  night — woe  to  the  servant  that  entered  his  chamber 
until  he  had  pulled  the  bell — so  he  ever  followed  in  other  matters 
the  impulses  of  the  moment.^  But  these  were  swayed  by  opin- 
ions formed  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  which  were  now  be- 
come a  second  nature.  He  seemed  to  know  no  other  dutv,  and 
no  other  business,  but  the  restoration  of  the  old  faith  to  its 
former  domination.  Such  characters  are  formed  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  even  at  the  present 
day.  Their  notions  of  life  and  of  the  world  have  been  taken 
from  a  single  point  of  view;  the  individual  and  personal  bent  of 
their  minds  is  so  strong  as  absolutely  to  govern  their  powers  of 
moral  vision.  They  are  indefatigable  talkers,  and  have  a  certain 
freshness  and  vigour  about  them ;  pouring  forth  in  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  sentiments  which  seem  to  develope  themselves  in 
them  from  a  certain  necessity.  Of  what  supreme  importance  do 
they  become  on  attaining  a  position  where  their  activity  is  purely 
dependent  on  their  sentiments,  and  where  power  is  the  compan- 
ion of  their  will.  What  might  not  all  expect  from  Paul  IV.,  a 
man  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  influenced  by  views, 
and  who  had  always  urged  his  opinions  with  extreme  impetuo- 
sity, now  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest  rank.^  He  was 
himself  surprised  at  his  having  attained  it,  having  never  pur- 
chased the  goodwill  of  a  single  cardinal,  and  never  shown  traces 

1  "  Relatione  di  M.  Bernardo  Naragero  (che  fa  poi  cardinalc)  alia  Sei**"  Rep«»  di 
Venetia  tornando  di  Roma  Ambaaciatore  appresso  del  Pontefioe  Paolo  IV.  1558.'* — 
[Report  by  M.  Bernardo  Nayagero  (who  was  afterwards  cardinal)  to  the  most  serene 
republic  ot  Venice  on  his  return  from  Rome  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Pon- 
tiff Paul  IV.  1558.]  To  be  found  in  many  Italian  libraries,  and  also  in  the  Infor- 
mationi  politiche  at  Berlin.  "  La  complessione  di  questo  pontefioe  d  oolerica  adusta; 
ha  una  incredibil  grayitlt  e  grandezza  in  tutte  le  sue  asioni  et  yeramente  pare 
nato  al  Bignoreg;eiare." — TThe  complexion  of  this  pontiff  b  choleric  and  adust; 
he  has  an  incredible  grayity  and  grandeur  in  all  his  actions ;  and  truly  he  seems 
bom  to  rule.] 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that  his  character  did  not  please  eyery  body.  Aictins, 
Capitolo  cure  di  Franeiaf  describes  him : 

"  Carafia  ipocrita  infingardo 
Che  tien  per  oonscienza  spirituale 
Quando  si  mette  del  pope  in  sul  cardo.'* 

rCaraffii,  a  lazy  hypocrite,  who  make;*  a  matter  of  conscience  of  things  the  most 
indifferent.] 
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of  anything  but  the  strictest  severity.  Not  by  the  choice  of  the 
cardinals,  but  by  God  himself  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
elected,  and  was  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  accomplishment  of 
his  views.^ 

"We  engage  and  swear,"  said  he  accordingly,  in  the  bull  with 
which  he  entered  on  his  functions,  "in  truth  to  see  to  it  care- 
fully, that  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
Roman  court,  be  carried  into  effect."  He  distinguished  the  day 
on  which  he  was  crowned  by  issuing  certain  commands,  relating 
to  monastic  establishments  and  the  religious  orders.  He  immedi- 
ately dispatched  two  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  into  Spain,  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  decayed  conventual  discipline  of  that 
country.  He  formed  a  congregation  for  the  gencnal  purposes  of 
reform,  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  was  to  consist 
of  eight  cardinals,  fifteen  prelates,  and  fifty  learned  men.  The 
articles  which  were  to  come  under  tlieir  consideration,  and  which 
related  to  appointments  to  offices,  wore  communicated  to  the  uni- 
versities.    It  will  be  seen  that  he  went  to  work  with  great  earn- 

estness.'"^  It  seemed  as  if  the  ecclesiastical  tendencv  which  had 
already  long  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  lower  departments 
of  the  church,  now  that  it  had  taken  possession  of  the  pope- 
dom, was  about  to  have  the  exclusive  guidance  of  the  public 
administration  of  Paul  IV. 

The  only  question  was,  what  position  he  would  assume  in  the 
general  movements  of  the  world's  affairs. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  effect  a  change  in  the  great  move- 
ments which  a  government  has  once  decidedly  adopted ;  these 
have  become  gradually  incorporated  with  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it. 

While,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  ever  have  been 

1  *'  Relatione  del  CI""®  M.  Aluisc  Mocenigo  K.  ritomato  dalla  corte  di  RomA 
l.'JOO.  (Arch.  Vencz.)  Fu  eletto  jwnteficc  contra  U  parer  e  credero  di  ogn'uno  e 
for»c  anco  di  sc  stes»o,  come  S.S.  propria  mi  diase  poco  inanzi  morisse,  che  non  area 
mai  corapiaciuto  ad  aleuno,  e  che  sc  iin  cardinalc  gli  avea  domandato  qualcho  gratia 
gli  area  »eropre  risposta  alia  riversa  nd  mai  compiaciutolo,  onde  disse :  io  non  so 
come  mi  habbiano  eletto  papa  c  conclude  che  Iddio  faccia  li  pontefici." — [Report  of 
the  most  Illustrious  M.  Aluise  Mocenigo  K.  on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Rome 
in  1560.  (Arch,  of  Venice.)  lie  was  chosen  pope  contrary  to  appearances,  and  to 
every  one's  belief,  perhaps  indeed  to  his  own,  as  His  Holiness  himself  told  me  shortly 
before  he  died,  that  he  never  had  complied  with  the  humours  of  any  one,  and  that 
if  a  cardinal  ever  asked  a  favour  of  him  he  had  always  answered  by  refusing  it,  and 
had  never  complied  with  his  wishes,  whence  ho  said  :  I  know  not  how  they  elected 
me  pope,  and  conclude  that  Gtxl  makes  the  pontiffiu] 

•  Bromato:  ViU  di  Paolo  IV.  lib.  IX.  ^  2  §  17.  (II.  224,  280.) 
I.  2d 
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the  wish  of  the  popes  to  be  relieved  from  the  preponderance  of 
Spain,  the  present  moment  seemed  once  more  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. The  war  which  we  have  seen  result  from  the  movements 
of  the  Famese  family,  was  the  most  unfortunate  that  Charles 
the  V.  ever  waged.  He  was  hard  pressed  in  the  Netherlands ; 
Germany  had  revolted  from  him  ;  Italy  no  longer  remained  true; 
he  could  no  more  reckon  on  the  allegiance  of  the  Estes  and  the 
Gronzagas;  he  himself  was  weary  of  life  and  in  bad  health.  I 
know  not  if  any  other  pope,  in  so  far  as  not  decidedly  attached 
to  the  imperial  party,  would  have  withstood  the  temptations  thus 
presented  to  him. 

In  the  case  of  Paul  IV.  they  were  more  than  ordinarily 
powerful.  Bom  in  1476,  he  had  seen  Italy  while  she  still  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  soul  hung 
upon  that  remembrance.  The  Italy  ofthat  period  he  compared 
to  a  well-tuned  instrument  of  four  strings.  He  called  Naples, 
Milan,  the  church  and  Venice,  the  four  strings;  he  execrated  the 
memory  of  Alphonso  and  Lewis  the  Moor,  "  abandoned  and  lost 
souls,****  he  would  say,  "  whose  dissensions  had  destroyed  that 
harmony.'**^  He  could  never  learn  to  endure  that  from  that  time 
downwards  the  Spaniards  should  be  masters  of  the  country.  The 
Caraffa  family  from  which  he  was  descended,  belonged  to  the 
French  party ;  it  had  borne  arms,  times  without  number,  against 
the  Castilians  and  Catalonians;  again,  in  1528,  it  had  attached 
itself  to  the  French;  during  the  disturbances  of  1547,  it  was 
John  Peter  Caraffa  that  advised  Paul  III.  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Naples.  But  besides  the  animosity  of  party,  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  hatred  arising  from  another  cause.  Caraffa  had 
always  insisted  that  Charles  V.  favoured  the  Protestants  from 
jealousy  of  the  pope,  and  even  attributed  the  progress  of  that 
party  to  the  emperor  himself.^  The  latter  knew  him  well.  He 
once  thrust  him  out  of  the  council  that  had  been  formed  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  Naples ;   he  never  would 

1  *'  Infelici  quelle  anime  di  Alfonso  d'Angona  e  LudoTioo  daca  di  Milano,  che 
fumo  li  primi  che  guastarono  cosi  nobil  inntrumento  d'ltalui." — {Unhappy  souls  of 
Alphonzo  of  Aragon  and  Lewis  duke  of  Milan,  who  were  the  first  to  spoil  that  noble 
instrument,  Italy.]     See  Navagero. 

•  Memoriale  dato  a  Annibale  Ruoellai  Sett.  1655.  (Tnformatt.  pol.  torn.  XXIV.) 
"  Chiama  liberamente  U  M*  S.  Cesarea  fiiutore  di  heretic!  e  di  sciamatici.'* — [He 
was  liberal  in  his  explanations,  that  his  imperial  Majesty  was  a  &yourer  of  heretics 
and  Bohismatica.] 
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allow  him  quietly  to  possess  his  Neapolitan  benefices;  moreover 
be  had  at  times  signified  his  mmd  plainly  enough  with  respect 
to  GaraSa'^s  declamations  in  the  consistory.  The  animosity  of 
the  latter,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  only  became  the  more 
violent.  At  once  as  a  Neapolitan  and  as  an  Italian,  as  a  Roman 
catholic  and  as  pope,  he  detested  the  emperor,  and  next  to  his 
zeal  for  reform  there  was  no  passion  he  cherished  more  than  this 
hatred. 

He  entered  on  the  popedom  not  without  some  self-satisfaction, 
for  he  remitted  taxes  to  the  Romans,  brought  in  com,  and  saw  a 
statue  raised  in  honour  of  him  on  that  account;  and,  in  all 
the  splendour  of  a  magnificent  court  administered  by  Neapolitan 
nobles,  received  the  homage  of  embassies  that  eagerly  speeded 
from  all  sides  to  congratulate  him;  but  even  then,  he  was  involved 
m  numberless  controversies  with  the  emperor.  As  the  latter  could 
not  but  complain  to  the  cardinals  belonging  to  his  party,  of  such  a 
choice  having  been  made;  as  his  partisans  held  suspicious  meet- 
ings ;  and  as  some  of  them  had  carried  off  from  the  harbour  of  Civi- 
ta-Vecchia  some  ships  that  had  been  previously  taken  from  them 
by  the  French/  the  pope  forthwith  was  breathing  fire  and  flames. 
Either  he  imprisoned  the  vasi>als  and  cardinals  of  the  imperial 
party,  or  they  fled,  and  then  he  confiscated  their  proporty.  But 
this  was  not  enou2:li  for  him.  He  entered  without  much  consi- 
deration into  the  lcaQ:ue  with  France  which  Paul  III.  had  never 
been  able  to  come  to  the  determination  of  concludins:.  "  The 
emperor,"*'  he  said,  "  would  fain  but  bring  him  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  fever,  but  he  was  resolved  to  be 
above  boards  with  him,  and  with  the  help  of  the  king  of  France 
he  would  deliver  this  poor  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniard; 
he  hoped  yet  to  see  two  French  princes  reigning  in  Milan  and 
Naples.''**  For  hours  long  would  he  sit  after  dinner  at  the  black 
thick  volcanic  wine  which  he  drank,* — it  was  the  kind  calleJ 

1  "  Instruttioni  e  Icttcro  di  Moiuugnor  dcUa  Casa  a  nome  dol  C*  CaraBGn,  dove  ti 
oontiene  il  principio  della  rottura  della  guerra  fra  papa  Paolo  IV.  e  I'imperatoro 
Carlo  V.  1555." — [Instructions  and  letters  of  the  bishop  of  della  Casa,  in  the  name 
of  C  Carafia,  where  there  Lh  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  rupture  in  the  war  be- 
tween Paul  IV.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  1555.]     Also  in  the  Inf.  poL  24. 

>  Navagero :  "  L 'online  sue  d  sempro  di  mangiare  due  volte  il  giomo :  vuol  esser 
senrito  molto  dclicatamente,  e  nel  principio  del  pontificate  25  piatti  non  bastavano : 
beve  molto  piii  di  quelle  che  mangia :  il  vino  6  potente  e  gagliardo,  negro  e  tanto 
Hpcsao  que  si  potria  quasi  tagliare.  dimandasi  mangiaguerra,  che  si  conduce  del  regno 
dl  Napoli :  dope  paste  sempre  beve  malragia,  cho  i  suoi  chiamano  lavarsi  i  denti. 
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mangiaguerra, — and  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
these  schismatics  and  heretics,  accursed  of  God,  a  race  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  the  dregs  of  the  earth,  and  whatever  else  he  would 
call  the  Spaniards/  But  ho  comforted  himself  with  the  promise; 
"  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young  lion  and 
the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.""  Now  had  come  the 
time  when  the  emperor  Charles  and  his  son  should  receive  cor- 
rection for  their  sins.  He,  the  pope,  would  inflict  it ;  he  would 
deliver  Italy  from  his  thraldom.  Though  no  one  should  listen 
to  him,  or  stand  by  him,  yet  some  day  hereafter  it  would  be 
said  that  an  old  Italian,  so  near  his  death  that  he  should  rather 
have  been  taking  repose  and  preparing  for  his  dying  hour,  yet 
had  conceived  such  lofty  plans.  It  is  not  nec^sary  that  we 
should  detail  the  particulars  of  the  negotiations,  into  which  he 
entered  while  his  head  was  full  of  these  thoughts.  As  the 
French,  in  spite  of  the  understanding  they  had  already  come  to 
with  him,  had  agreed  to  a  truce  with  Spain,^  he  sent  his  nephew 

SUrm  a  mangiare  in  publico  como  gli  altri  poniofici  Bino  airultima  indlnpositionc, 
che  fu  riputata  mortalo,  quando  perdotte  Tappetito :  consumaya  qualche  volte  ire 
bore  di  tempo  dal  aedere  al  levani  da  mensa  cntrando  in  Tarii  nigionamenti,  ae- 
oondo  roccasiono  et  usando  molte  volte  in  quel  impeto  a  dir  molte  cose  secrete  e  d* 
importanza." — [It  is  hb  ordinary  custom  always  to  eat  twice  a  day ;  he  likes  being 
served  very  delicately,  and  from  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  twenty-five 
dishes  have  not  satisfied  him ;  he  drinks  much  more  than  he  cats ;  the  wine  is  strong 
and  heady,  black,  and  so  thick,  that  it  might  almost  be  cut ;  mangiaguerra  wine  i« 
asked  for,  which  is  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  after  eating  he  always 
drinks  malmsey  wine,  wnich  his  people  call  washing  the' teeth.  He  continued  to 
take  his  mealn  in  public  like  the  other  pontifl^  up  to  the  tunc  of  his  last  indisposi- 
tion, which  it  was  thought  would  be  mortal  since  he  had  lost  his  appetite ;  ho  spent 
three  hours  each  time  Uxim  his  taking  hi^  scat,  until  he  rose  from  table,  entering 
into  various  discourses  as  the  occasion  might  require,  and  often  being  wont,  in  his 
impetuosity,  to  say  many  things  of  secrecy  and  importance.] 

It  would  appear  that  thu§  strict  Theatine  was  at  once  an  epicure,  and  all  but  a 
drunkard.  Had  the  daily  habits  of  any  of  the  leading  Protestants,  or  Reformed, 
been  authentically  described  as  similar  to  those  of  l*aul  IV.,  how  should  the  world 
have  rung  with  declamations  against  them.     Tb. 

1  Navagero.  "  Mai  parlava  di  S.  M*  della  natione  Spagnola,  che  non  gli  chia- 
masse  eretici,  scismatici  e  malailetti  da  Dio,  acme  di  Giudci  e  di  Mori,  feccia  del 
m(mdo,  dcplorando  la  miaeria  d' Italia,  che  fosse  astrctta  a  servire  gente  cosi  abjetto 
e  cosi  vDe.  ' — [He  never  spoke  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Spanish  nation  without  call- 
ing them  heretics,  schismatics,  and  under  God's  malediction,  a  seed  of  Jews  and 
Moors,  the  dregs  of  the  world,  deploring  the  misery  of  Italy,  that  it  should  be  con- 
strained to  submit  to  a  nation  so  abject  and  so  vile.]  Tlie  ilespatches  of  the  French 
ambassadors  are  full  of  these  saUies  of  passion.  For  example  those  of  Lansao  and 
of  Avangon  in  Ribier.  II.  610 — 618. 

•  Veiy  significant  is  the  representation  given  of  the  original  incredulity  of  the 
Caraifas,  in  Navagero.  "  Domandando  io  al  pontefice  ct  al  C  Caraffa,  se  havevano 
awiso  alcuno  delle  tregue  (of  Vaucclles),  si  guardomo  I'un  Taltro  ridendo,  quasi 
volessero  dire,  si  come  mi  disso  anche  apertamentc  il  Pontefice,  che  questa  speranza 
dl  tregue  era  assai  debole  in  lui,  e  nondimeno  venne  TavvLso  il  giomo  sepiente,  il 
quale  si  come  consold  tutta  Roma  cosi  diede  tanto  travaglio  e  tanta  molestia  al  papa 
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Charles  Garaffa  to  France,  who  succeeded,  even,  in  drawing  the 
various  parties  that  were  disputing  about  the  government  there, 
the  Montmorencies  and  the  Guises,  the  wife  of  the  king  and  his 
paramour,  into  his  interests,  and  in  occasioning  a  new  outbreak 
of  hostilities/  In  Italy,  he  obtained  in  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a 
bold  and  active  ally.  They  contemplated  a  complete  revolution 
of  Italy.  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  refugees  filled  the  curia; 
the  time  for  their  restoration  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The  papal 
fiscal  commenced  a  lawsuit  against  the  emperor  Charles  and 
king  Philip,  in  which  he  sued  that  these  princes  should  be  ex- 
communicated, and  their  subjects  loosed  from  their  oaths  of  alle* 
giance.  It  has  always  been  maintained  in  Florence  that  there 
is  extant  evidence  of  a  determination  having:  been  also  formed  at 
this  time,  for  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Medici.^  Every 
thing  bore  a  warlike  aspect ;  the  whole  development  of  that  cen- 
tury, down  to  this  moment,  became  once  more  placed  in  jeopardy. 

But,  therewithal,  what  a  totally  diflfcrent  turn  did  this  ponti- 
ficate take  from  what  had  been  looked  for !  The  efforts  made 
towards  effecting  a  reformation,  were  doomed  to  give  place  to 
military  struggles,  and  these  produced  results  of  quite  an  oppo- 
site character. 

The  very  man  who  as  a  cardinal,  had  most  zealously,  and  at 
some  personal  risk,  condemned  nepotism,  was  seen  to  have  be- 
come a  slave  to  that  abuse.  His  nephew,  Charles  CarafTa,  who 
had  all  alon«:  deliirhted  in  a  wild  and  scandalous  life  as  a  sol- 
dier,^  and  of  whom  Paul  IV.  himself  had  said,  that  his  ann 
was  steeped  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  he  raised  to  be  a  cardinal. 
Charles  had  found  out  how  to  propitiate  the  old  man ;  he  had 
coiltrived  to  be  seen  occasionally  kneeling  before  a  crucifix  and 
praying  with  all  apparent   contrition.*      But  the  main  reason 

ct  al  cardlnale  chc  non  lo  potorono  tlissimularc.  Diceva  il  papa  chc  quests  trcgiie 
sarebbero  la  ruina  del  mondo." — [On  my  asking  the  pontiff  and  C.  Caraffa,  if  tuey 
had  had  any  advices  of  the  truce  (of  Vaucelles),  they  looked  at  one  another  with  a 
smile,  as  if  they  would  have  said,  as  indeed  the  pope  said  to  mo  abo  openly,  that 
this  expectation  of  a  truce  was  very  weak  in  him,  and  nevertheless  the  news  of  it 
arrived  on  the  day  following,  which,  as  it  was  indeed  a  consolation  to  all  Rome,  so 
did  it  give  such  concern  and  annoyance  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  as  they  could 
not  dissemble.     The  pope  said  that  that  truce  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  world.] 

1  Rabutin  M6raoires ;  CoU.  Univers.  torn.  38,  358.     Particularly  Villars  M4- 
moires.     lb.  tom.  35,  277. 

*  Guffloni  Relatione  di  Toscano. 

a  Babon  in  Ribier,  II.  745.  Villars,  p.  355. 

*  Bromato. 
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was  the  cordialitj  with  which  they  cherished  the  same  hatred. 
Charles  CaraSa,  who  had  been  in  the  emperor^s  military  sendee 
in  Germany,  compbuned  that  his  only  return  had  been  onqoali- 
fied  disfavoor.  His  having  been  deprived  of  a  prisoner  who,  he 
expected,  would  have  paid  him  a  heavy  ransom,  and  his  having 
been  prevented  from  entering  on  possession  of  a  priorahip  of  the 
Malthese  to  which  he  had  ab-eady  been  appointed,  filled  him 
with  hatred  and  revenge.  This  passion,  in  the  pope''s  eyes,  stood 
in  the  place  of  all  the  virtues.  There  was  no  end  to  his  prais- 
ing him.  He  said  he  was  certain  that  the  Roman  Aee  never  had 
a  more  capable  servant.  He  entrusted  him  with  the  general 
management  not  only  of  secular  but  also  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  was  nowise  displeased  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the 
prime  mover,  in  every  act  of  favour  that  a  man  might  receive. 

It  was  long  before  the  pope  designed  to  cast  a  single  look  of 
favour  on  his  two  other  nephews;  and  not  until  they  too  pro- 
fessed the  anti-Spanish  sentiments  of  their  uncle,  did  he  mani- 
fest any  willingness  to  be  of  use  to  them.^  Never  had  any  one 
expected  that  he  would  act  as  he  did.  He  declared  that  the 
Colonnas,  constant  rebels  against  both  Grod  and  the  church,  had 
often  had  their  castles  wrested  from  them,  but  they  had  never 
been  retained;  now,  however,  he  would  hand  them  over  to  vas- 
sals who  should  know  how  to  defend  them.  He  gave  them  to 
his  nephews,  calling  the  one  Duke  of  Palliano,  and  the  other 
Marquis  of  Montebello.  The  cardinals  held  their  peace  and 
looked  to  the  ground,  when  he  opened  to  them  this  his  intention. 
The  Garaffas  aspired  to  the  vastest  designs.  The  daughters  were 
to  be  married,  if  not  into  the  family  of  the  king  of  France,  into 
that  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  The  sons  hoped  at  least  to  acquire 
Siena.  Some  one  having  jested  at  the  jewelled  cap  of  a  child 
belonging  to  that  family,  "  we  may  now  venture  to  speak  of 
crowns,'**  said  the  mother  of  the  nephews.^ 

Everything,  in  fact,  depended  on  the  result  of  the  war  which 

1  "  ExtrmctiM  processus  CardinalU  Caraffiae.  Similiter  dux  Palliani  deponit. 
quod  donee  ie  deelaravit  contra  imperiales,  papa  cum  nunquam  vidit  ffrato  rultn 
et  bono  oculo." — [Extract  from  the  process  of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  In  like  manner 
the  duke  of  Palliano  deposes,  that  until  he  declared  himself  against  the  imperial- 
ists, the  pope  never  looked  on  him  with  a  gracious  cotmtenance  and  a  good  eye.] 

'  Bromato  IX.  16,  II.  286.  The  words  were  *'  non  esser  quel  tempo  da  parlar 
di  berette,  ma  di  corone." — [This  is  no  time  to  speak  of  caps  but  of  crowna.] 
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now  broke  out,  but  which,  from  the  very  first,  certainly  took  no 
&vourable  turn. 

Upon  what  had  been  done  by  the  fiscal,  the  duke  of  Alva 
advanced  from  the  Neapolitan  territory  and  invaded  that  of 
Rome.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  papal  vassals ;  their  confe- 
deracies awoke.  Nettuno  expelled  the  church's  garrison  and  re- 
called the  Colonnas.  Alba  besieged  Frosinonc,  Anagni,  Tivoli 
on  the  hill,  Ostia  on  the  sea.    He  invested  Rome  on  both  sides. 

The  pope  at  first  placed  his  dependence  on  his  Romans.  He 
had  reviewed  them  in  person.  They  came  from  Campofiore,  and 
passed  on  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  wliich  saluted  them  with  its 
cannon,  till  they  reached  the  square  in  front  of  St.  PeteFs,  where 
the  pope  with  his  two  nephews  waited  for  them  at  a  window. 
They  mustered  three  hundred  and  forty  ranks  armed  with 
muskets,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  pikes,  each  nine  men 
deep,  presenting  a  fine  appearance,  commanded  exclusively  by 
the  nobility.  As  the  commanding  ofiicers  and  the  flagbear- 
ers  successively  came  up,  he  gave  them  his  blessing.^  All  this 
looked  very  well,  but  these  were  not  the  men  tliat  could  defend 
the  city.  After  the  Spaniards  had  advanced  thus  far,  a  false 
report,  the  appearance  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  sufliced  to  pro- 
duce sucli  a  panic,  that  not  a  man  stood  to  his  colours.  The 
pope  had  to  look  elsewlicre  for  assistance.  At  last  Peter  Strozzi 
brought  him  tlio  troops  that  were  serving  before  Siena,  in  fact 
he  took  Tivoli  and  Ostia,  and  removed  to  a  distance  the  danger 
that  pressed  nearest. 

But  what  an  extraordinary  war  was  this ! 

It  looks  at  times  as  if  the  ideas  that  put  things  in  motion,  the 
secret  motives  that  actuate  men,  visibly  opposed  each  other. 

Alva  might  at  the  first  have  taken  Rome  without  difficulty; 
but  his  uncle  cardinal  Giacomo  reminded  him  of  the  bad  end  to 
which  all  the  participators  in  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Bour- 
bon had  come.  As  a  good  Roman  catholic,  Alva  carried  on  the 
war  with  the  utmost  reserve ;  contending  with  the  pope,  indeed, 
yet  without  ceasing  to  reverence  him,  meaning  only  to  wrest  the 
sword  from  his  hands,  yet  by  no  means  coveting  the  honour  of  a 
place  among  the  conquerors  of  Rome.     His  troops  complained 

1  **  Diario  di  Cola  Callciac  Romano  del  rione  di  Trastevere  dall*  anno  1521  sine 
airanno  1562/*  MS.— [Journal  of  Cola  CaUcinc,  Roman  citiien  of  the  Traste- 
vcro  ward,  fi-om  1521  to  1502.  MS.] 
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that  they  were  led  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  smoke,  a  vapour, 
which  annoyed  them  without  their  being  able  to  seize  it,  or  to 
extinguish  it  at  its  source. 

And  who  were  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  defended  the 
pope  against  such  good  Catholics?  The  most  effective  among 
them  were  Germans,  all  Protestants.  They  scoffed  at  the  images 
of  the  saints  in  the  roads  and  churches;  they  ridiculed  the  mass, 
broke  the  fasts,  and  committed  a  hundred  things  for  which  the 
pope  would  at  another  time  have  punished  one  and  all  of  them 
with  death/  I  find  even  that  Charles  Caraffa  once  entered  into 
a  mutual  understanding  with  the  great  Protestant  leader,  Albert, 
markgrave  of  Brandenburg. 

The  points  of  contrast  between  the  opposing  parties  coidd  not 
have  come  out  more  strongly.  In  the  one,  the  strict  Roman 
catholic  tendency  wherewith  the  commander  in  chief  at  least 
was  penetrated ; — how  far  behind  did  it  leave  the  times  of  the 
constable  Bourbon !  In  the  other*  we  see  the  secular  leanings 
of  the  popedom,  which,  however  Paul  IV.  might  condemn  them, 
had  notwithstanding  obtained  the  mastery  even  in  him.  It  hap- 
pened accordingly,  that  the  faithful  of  his  own  fold  attacked 
him,  while  he  was  defended  by  those  who  had  deserted  it;  but  the 
former,  even  in  attacking  him,  preserved  their  submissiveness  to 
his  authority,  while  the  latter,  even  in  guarding  him  from  danger, 
manifested  their  hostility  and  contempt  for  his  very  existence  as 
pope. 

But  then  first  did  the  struggle  properly  begin,  when  the 
French  auxiliary  force,  consisting  of  10,000  foot,  and  a  less 
numerous  yet  magnificent  cavalry,  appeared  at  length  over  the 
Alps.  The  French  would  rather  have  tried  their  strength  in  a 
direct  attack  on  Milan,  which  they  thought  less  prepared  for 
defence,  but  were  hurried  along  by  the  impulse  they  had  received 
from  the  Caraffas  to  proceed  against  Naples.^     These  had  no 

I  Navagero :  "  Fu  riputata  la  piii  esercitata  gentc  la  Tedesca  (3500  fanti/*  yet 
other  manuiicripto  state  the  number  differently)  "  e  piil  atta  allagucrra,  ma  era 
in  tutto  Lnterana.  La  Guaacona  era  tanto  insolcnte,  tan  to  contro  I'onor  dclle  donne 
et  in  torre  la  robba, — ^gli  ofT<»i  malcdiocvano  publicamente  chi  era  causa  di  questi 
disordlnt." — [The  German  nation  was  considered  as  the  best  trahied  (consisting  of 
3500  infantry,  stated  differently  in  other  MSS.)  and  most  apt  for  war.  The  Gas- 
cons were  so  insolent,  so  given  to  licentiousness  and  plunder,  that  those  who  suf- 
fered from  them  openly,  cursed  them  as  the  cause  of  these  disorders.] 

s  Rycaut,  in  his  continuation  of  Platina's  lives  of  the  popes,  says  that  Paul  IV. 
contemplated  the  addition  of  the  kimrdom  of  Naples  to  the  states  of  the  church.  Tb. 
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doabt  of  finding  countless  adheronts  in  their  native  country ; 
they  reckoned  on  the  power  possessed  by  the  refugees,  and  the 
rising  of  their  party,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  yet 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  Abruzzi,  all  round  Aquila  and  Mon- 
torio,  where  their  noble  ancestors,  both  by  the  father^s  and  the 
mother'^s  side,  had  ever  preserved  a  powerful  influence. 

In  one  way  or  other  the  course  of  things  could  not  but  go 
forward. 

The  opposition  of  the  papal  government  to  the  preponderance 
of  Spain,  had  been  too  often  roused,  not  to  break  out  once  more 
in  an  open  manner. 

The  pope  and  his  nephews  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  most 
extreme  measures.  GaraSa  not  only  applied  to  the  Protestants 
for  assistance,  he  even  made  a  proposal  to  Solyman  I.  to  ab- 
stain from  prosecuting  his  Hungarian  campaigns,  in  order  that 
he  might  direct  his  whole  force  against  the  two  Sicilies.^  He 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  infidels  even  against  the  Catholic 
king. 

In  April  1557,  the  papal  troops  crossed  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tier. Maunday  Thursday  was  marked  by  the  capture  and  hor- 
rible sack  of  Compli,  a  to^vn  full  of  the  property  both  of  its  own 
citizens  and  of  otlicns,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.  There- 
upon Guise  also  passed  the  Tronto,  and  laid  siege  to  Civitella. 

Still,  however,  ho  found  the  kingdom  fully  prepared.  Alva 
knew  well  that  there  would  be  no  revolutionary  movement,  as 
long  as  he  was  tlie  most  powerful  man  in  tlie  country.  In  a 
parliament  of  the  barons  he  had  obtained  a  very  considerable 
donative;  Queen  Bona  of  Poland,  who  was  of  ancient  Aragonese 
descent,  and  had  shortly  before  come  with  much  wealth  into  her 
dukedom  of  Bavi,  influenced  by  a  hearty  detestation  of  the  French, 
assisted  him  with  half  a  million  of  scudi;  he  collected  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  that  used  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  even  laid 
claim  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches,  and  the  bells  of 
Benevento.^     Accordingly  he  had  found  means  to  strengthen  to 

1  See  liin  confessions  in  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  TV.  torn.  II.  p.  869.  Drom&to, 
moreover,  gives  good  information  respecting  the  war.  He  takes  it,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, often  word  for  word,  from  a  copious  MS.  of  Noros's,  which  hag  this  war  fyt 
it*  object,  and  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  Italian  libraries. 

3  Giannone  Intoria  di  Napoli  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  1.  Not  only  GosseUni.  but  also 
Mrxmbrino  Roseo  dellc  historic  del  mondo  lib.  VII.,  who  narrates  this  war  copioiiily 

I.  2  E 
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the  utmost  all  the  Neapolitan,  and  as  many  Roman  frontier 
places  as  he  still  held,  and  to  bring  into  the  field  a  fine  army, 
composed  in  the  old  fashion,  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Ital- 
ians ;  he  had  even  formed  companies  of  Neapolitans  under  the 
command  of  the  nobility.  Givitella  was  gallantly  defended  by 
the  count  of  Santafiore;  he  had  animated  the  inhabitants  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  defence,  and  they  had  even  repelled 
an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm. 

While  the  kingdom  held  together  in  this  manner,  and  showed 
every  appearance  of  devotedness  to  Philip  II.,  there  broke  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  keenest  animosities  among  its  assailants, 
between  the  French  and  the  Italians,  Guise  and  Montebello. 
Guise  complained  that  the  pope  did  not  keep  to  the  agreement 
they  had  concluded,  and  had  failed  to  send  assistance  to  the  pro- 
mised amount.  When  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  with  his 
army  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Guise  thought  it 
best  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  repass  the  Tronto.  The  war  again 
fell  back  on  the  Roman  territory. 

Thus  it  was  a  war  in  which  there  was  aggression  and  retro- 
gression, towns  were  besieged  and  then  abandoned,  and  on  one 
sole  occasion  was  there  a  serious  battle. 

Mark  Antony  Colonna  threatened  Palliano,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  pope;  Julius  Orsino  hastened  to  relievo 
it  with  provisions  and  troops.  Three  thousand  Swiss  had  arrived 
in  Rome,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  from  Unterwalden. 
The  pope  received  them  with  great  satisfaction ;  adorning  their 
officers  with  chains  of  gold,  and  with  the  title  of  knights;  he 
declared  that  they  were  a  legion  of  angels  whom  God  had  sent 
to  his  assistance.  These,  together  with  some  Italian  troops, 
horse  and  foot,  were  led  by  Julius  Orsino.  M.  A.  Colonna 
threw  himself  in  his  way.  Once  more  a  battle  ensued  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  wars  of  1494 — 1531.  Papal  and  imperial 
forces,  a  Colonna  and  an  Orsino,  stood  opposed  to  each  other ; 
the  German  foot  placed  themselves  as  they  had  often  done  in 
former  times,  under  their  last  famous  chiefis  Gaspar  von  Feltz 
and  Hans  Walther,  opposite  the  Swiss.  Once  more  did  the  old 
combatants  encounter  in  a  quarrel,  which  little  concerned  either 

and  from  good  loiiroes,  and  others,  ascribe  to  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  agreat  part  of  the 
able  measureB  that  were  taken  by  Alva. 
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of  them;  but  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  were  they  more  than 
ordinarilj  courageous.^  At  last  Hans  Walther  threw  himself, 
huge  and  strong  as  a  giant,  say  the  Spaniards,  into  the  midst  of 
a  Swiss  company;  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  naked  bat- 
tle-sword in  the  other,  he  rushed  directly  at  the  standard-bearer, 
whom  he  slew  at  once  by  a  shot  in  the  side,  and  a  vigorous 
stroke  on  the  head;  the  whole  company  now  rushed  upon  him, 
but  already  were  his  soldiers  at  his  back  to  defend  him.  The 
S^iss  were  completely  broken  and  beaten.  Their  colours,  on 
which  there  was  inscribed  in  large  characters,  ''  Defenders  of  the 
fiuth  and  of  the  holy  see,**^  sank  into  the  dust;  their  commander 
brought  two  only  of  his  eleven  chief  officers  back  with  him  to 
Rome. 

While  this  war  on  a  smaller  scale  was  carrying  on  in  Italy, 
the  great  armies  lay  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  Netherlands 
frontier.  The  battle  of  St.  Quentin  followed.  There  the  Span- 
iards gained  the  most  decisive  victory.  In  France  the  only 
wonder  was  that  they  did  not  directly  rush  upon  Paris,  which 
they  might  have  taken.^ 

"  I  hope,**'  wrote  Henry  II.  on  this  event  to  Guise,  "  that  the 
pope  will  do  as  much  for  me  in  my  need,  as  I  have  done  for  him 
in  his.^  So  little  now  could  Paul  IV.  count  on  French  assist- 
ance, that  the  French  looked  much  more  for  assistance  from  him. 
Guise  declared  that  no  chains  should  be  able  to  detain  him  any 
longer  in  Italy.*  He  hastened  back  with  his  troops  to  his  hard- 
pressed  prince. 

Hereupon,  there  being  no  longer  any  thing  to  oppose  them, 
the  Spaniards  and  Golounese  advanced  anew  against  Rome. 
Once  more  did  the  Romans  see  themselves  threatened  with  hav- 
ing their  city  taken  and  plundered.  Their  condition  was  so 
much  the  more  desperate,  in  that  they  dreaded  their  defenders 
hardly  less  than  their  foes.  For  many  successive  nights  they 
had  lights  at  all  the  windows,  and  the  streets  illuminated,  a 
measure  which  is  said  to  have  frightened  off  a  troop  of  Spanish 
soldiers  that  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  gates;  but  they 

1  The  indiYidual  circumstances  of  this  small  affiur  I  derived  from  Cabrera  Don 
Felipe  Segundo  lib.  III.  p.  139. 

*  Monluo,  M^moircs,  p.  116. 

s  Le  Roy  k  Mens,  de  Gniae,  bei  Ribier,  II.  p.  150.  \ 

«  Lettora  del  duca  di  PaUiano  al  C*  Carafia.     Informatt.  polit.  XXII. 
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chiefly  sought  by  this  means  to  stand  prepared  against  the  yio- 
lence  of  the  papal  troops.  Every  body  murmured;  people  wished 
a  thousand  times  the  pope  were  dead;  it  was  insisted  that  the 
Spanish  army  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  by  means  of  a 
formal  capitulation. 

Such  were  the  extremities  to  which  Paul  IV.  allowed  matters 
to  come.  Then  only  would  he  submit  to  the  idea  of  peace  when  his 
enterprise  had  completely  misgiven,  when  his  allies  were  beaten, 
when  his  territories  were  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  Bis 
enemies,  and  his  capital  a  second  time  threatened. 

The  Spaniards  concluded  the  war  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  they  had  conducted  it.  They  restored  all  the  castles  and 
towns  that  they  had  taken  from  the  church;  and  a  compensation 
was  even  promised  to  the  Garafias  for  Palliano  which  they  had 
lost.  Alva  came  to  Rome.  With  the  deepest  awe  he  kissed  the 
foot  of  his  conquered  foe,  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  country  and 
his  king.  He  said  that  he  never  had  dreaded  the  face  of  any 
man  so  much  as  he  did  that  of  the  pope.^ 

But  advantageous  as  this  peace  seemed  to  be  for  the  papal 
government,  it  had  a  decidedly  repressive  effect  on  the  endea- 
vours which  the  popedom  had  been  making  until  then.  All 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  preponderance  of  Spain  were  now  at  an 
end ;  these  were  never  renewed  again  in  the  old  spirit.  The 
domination  of  the  Spaniards  had  proved  itself  not  to  be  shaken 
in  Milan  and  Naples.  Their  allies  were  stronger  than  ever. 
Duke  Cosmo,  whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  expel  firom  Flor- 
ence, had  acquired  Siena  besides,  and  was  now  in  possession  of 
a  considerable  independent  power ;  through  the  restoration  of 
Placentia  the  Fameses  were  gained  over  to  Philip  II.  Mark 
Anthony  Golonna  had  earned  a  high  reputation,  and  given  fresh 
lustre  to  the  ancient  rank  of  his  family.  There  remained  nothing 
for  the  pope  but  to  be  content  with  this  state  of  things. 

Even  Paul  IV.  had  to  submit,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  do  so.  Philip  II.  having  once  been 
called  his  friend;  ''yes,  my  friend,'^  he  continued,  ''who  kept 
me  in  a  state  of  siege,  who  sought  my  very  life  !^^  Before  others 
he  compared  him  to  the  lost  son  in  the  gospel,  but  in  the  circle 

1  A  secret  oonreniion  wu  held  between  Alva  and  cardinal  Caraffii  on  the  sab- 
Jeot  of  Palliano,  secret  not  only  as  respected  the  public,  but  eren  tihe  pope  himself. 
Branuito,  II.  885. 
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of  his  confidential  friends  he  spoke  in  praise  of  such  popes  only 
as  had  aimed  at  making  the  kings  of  France  emperors/  He 
cherished  the  old  feeling ;  but  he  was  trammeled  by  circumstan- 
ces; he  could  no  longer  hope,  much  less  undertsUce  any  thing 
except  in  secret;  nay,  he  durst  not  even  complain. 

It  is,  however,  at  all  times  vain  to  think  of  setting  one^s  self 
to  oppose  the  consequences  of  a  completed  event.  Even  in  Paul 
IV.  after  some  time,  a  re-action  gradually  took  place  which 
proved  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  for  his  administration 
and  for  the  movements  of  this  papal  institution  in  general. 

His  nepotism  was  not  based  in  the  selfishness  and  domestic 
afiection  of  earlier  popes ;  ho  favoured  his  nephews  because  they 
supported  his  opposition  to  Spain ;  ho  considered  them  as  his 
natural  auxiliaries  in  that  conflict.  Now  that  there  was  an  end 
put  to  it,  his  nephews  too  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Fortun- 
ate results  are  expected  to  accompany  every  distinguished  posi- 
tion, especially  one  not  altogetlier  legitimate.  Cardinal  Garafia, 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  his  family,  undertook  an  embassy  to 
king  Philip,  about  securing  the  compensation  we  have  mentioned 
as  promised  for  Palliano.  After  his  return  from  this  mission, 
without  certainly  having  accomplished  much,  the  pope  was  ob- 
served to  become  colder  and  colder  towanls  hira.  Soon  it  be- 
came no  longer  possible  for  tlio  cardinal  to  lord  it  over  his  uncle\s 
immediate  circle,  and,  as  ho  had  hitherto  done,  to  allow  none  to 
approach  him  but  the  most  devoted  friends.  Unfavourable  re- 
ports too  reached  the  ears  of  the  pope,  and  possibly  revived  the 
untoward  impressions  of  earlier  times.  The  cardinal  was  once 
unwell,  the  pope  paid  him  an  unexpected  visit,  and  found  some 
people  of  the  worst  reputation  with  him.  "  Old  men,''  said  he, 
"  are  distrustful ;  I  have  become  aware  of  things  in  that  quarter, 
which  open  a  wide  field  to  my  thoughts.''  We  see  that  there 
was  only  wanted  an  occasion  for  raising  a  storm  within  him,  and 
this  was  presented  by  an  event  otherwise  of  no  importance.  In 
the  course  of  new  year's  night  1559,  a  tumult  had  taken  place  in 

1  L'evesque  d'Angoulesme  au  roy,  11  June  1558.  Ribier,  II.  745.  The  pope 
had  said :  "quo  rous,  Sire,  n*estiez  pas  pour  d6g6n6rer  de  vos  pr^d^cesseurs,  qui 
avoient  toujours  6st6  conservateors  ct  ddfenseuis  de  ce  saint  udge,  oomme  au  oon- 
traire  quo  le  roy  Philippe  tcnoit  do  race  dc  lo  vouloir  miner  et  confondre  entidre- 
ment." — [that  you,  Sire,  were  not  to  degenerate  from  your  predecessors,  who  had 
always  been  conservators  and  defenders  of  that  holv  see,  as  on  the  contrary  king 
Philip  held  of  the  race  that  wished  to  ruin  and  conround  it  entirely.] 
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the  streets,  in  which  a  young  cardinal,  cardinal  Monte,  and  the 
same  formerlj  noticed  as  the  {avourite  of  Julius  III.  had  drawn 
his  sword.  The  pope  having  heard  of  it  the  next  morning 
took  it  much  to  heart  that  his  nephew  said  not  a  word  to  him 
about  it;  he  waited  for  some  days,  but  at  last  gave  full  vent  to 
his  displeasure.  The  court,  impatient  besides  of  a  change, 
greedily  caught  this  sign  of  disfavour.  The  Florentine  ambas- 
sador, who  had  received  a  thousand  mortifications  from  the  Gar- 
affiu9,  now  forced  his  way  to  the  pope,  and  laid  the  bitterest  com- 
plaints before  him.  The  marchioness  della  Valle,  a  relation 
who  had  never  been  allowed  free  access,  contrived  to  place  a  short 
note  in  the  pope^s  breviary,  calling  his  attention  to  several  mis- 
deeds of  his  nephews,  and  adding  that  should  His  Holiness  re- 
quire farther  information,  he  had  only  to  subscribe  his  name. 
Paul  did  so,  and  the  explanations  were  not  sparingly  given.  In 
this  condition,  filled  already  with  resentment  and  dissatisfaction, 
the  pope  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  9th  of 
January.  He  spoke  about  that  nocturnal  tumult;  he  broke  ont 
severely  against  cardinal  Monte,  threatened  to  punish  him,  and 
ever  and  anon  thundered  out  ''Reform,  Reform.'*^  Cardinals  who 
on  other  occasions  had  been  so  indisposed  to  speak,  now  took 
courage.  "  Holy  father,^  said  cardinal  Pacheco,  "we  must  begin 
this  reform  with  ourselves.'*^  The  pope  was  struck  dumb.  These 
words  went  to  his  heart.  The  convictions  fermenting  and  gra- 
dually forming  there,  brought  them  home  to  his  conscience. 
Leaving  the  case  of  Monte  unconcluded,  he  retired  to  his  own 
private  apartment,  consumed  with  vexation,  and  thinking  only  of 
his  nephews.  After  giving  immediate  orders  that  nothing  in 
future  should  be  done  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Carafia,  he  made 
his  papers  to  be  sent  for.  Cardinal  Vitellozzo  Vitello,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  privy  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  Caraffas, 
had  to  swear  that  he  would  discover  all  that  he  knew  of  them  ; 
Camillo  Orsino  was  ordered  in  from  his  country  seat  for  the  same 
purpose;  the  stricter  party,  after  having  long  beheld  the  doings 
of  the  nephews  with  displeasure,  now  raised  itself;  the  old  Thea- 
tiner,  Don  Jeremiah,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint,  would  be 
for  hours  in  the  pope^^s  apartments ;  the  pope  was  apprized  of 
things  of  which  he  never  had  had  the  least  idea,  and  which  filled 
him  with  astonishment  and  horror.     He  became  dreadfully  agi- 
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tated;  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep;  for  ten  whole  days  he  lay 
fevered  and  sick,  an  ever-memorable  instance  of  a  pope  who,  by 
mward  force  of  mind  alone,  threw  off  partiality  for  his  relations. 
His  resolution  was  formed  at  last.     On  the  27th  of  January  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  consistory ;  there  he  spoke  with  passion- 
ate emotion  of  the  ill  lives  of  his  nephews ;  he  called  Gbd,  and 
the  world,  and  men,  to  witness  that  he  had  been  quite  unaware 
of  it, — ^that  he  had  been  all  along  deceived.    He  dismissed  them 
from  their  offices,  and  banished  them  and  their  families  to  differ- 
ent places  at  a  distance.     The  mother  of  his  nephews,  a  woman 
of  seventy,  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  and  personally  not  to 
blame,  threw  herself  at  his  feet  as  he  was  going  into  his  palace, 
but  he  passed  on,  giving  her  nothing  but  sharp  words.     The 
youthful  marchioness  of  Montebello  even  came  from  Naples ;  she 
found  her  palace  shut  up ;  no  one  would  receive  her  into  an  inn ; 
during  a  rainy  night  she  went  from  one  to  another,  until  at  last 
the  landlord  of  a  distant  hostelry,  who  had  received  no  orders  to 
the  contrary,  once  more  gave  her  shelter.     In  vain  did  cardinal 
Garaffa  offer  to  put  himself  in  prison,  and  to  render  an  account 
of  his  doings.     The  Swiss  guard  had  orders  to  repel  not  him 
only,  but  all  too  who  had  ever  been  in  his  service.     The  pope 
made  but  one  exception.     Montorio'*s  son,  whom  he  loved  and 
had  made  a  cardinal  when  only  eighteen,  he  kept  near  his  per- 
son and  repeatei  his  hours  with  him.^     But  this  young  man 
never  durst  mention  those  who  had  been  banished,  much  less 
venture  upon  any  petition  in  their  favour.     He  durst  not  even 
hold  anv  communication  with  his  father.     The  calamities  that 

1  As  the  cardinal  was  third  son  to  the  Duke  of  Montorio,  this  was,  no  doabt,  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  the  next  duke.  Professor  Ranke  makes  no  mention  of  another 
near  relative  of  Paul  IV.,  the  well-known  Galcacius  Caraooioli,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Vico,  and  nephew  to  the  pope.  The  life  of  this  Galeacius  has  been 
written  by  Beta,  and  a  notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  Dr.  M'Crie's  Reformation  in 
Italy.  Although  Paul  seems  to  have  relaxed  the  stem  soyerity  of  the  arch-inquisi- 
tor in  regard  to  his  Protestant  nephew,  bj  permitting  him  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
way  of  remonstrance  and  bribery,  when  another  would  have  been  arrested  and  put 
to  death,  still,  the  compulsory  retirement  of  the  latter,  after  literally  *'  leaving 
brethren  and  sisters  and  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children  and  lands,  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's,*'  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days 
as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Italian  Reformed  Church,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  fortunes  of  his  cousins,  the  Caraffas,  during  their  enjoyment  of  the 
papal  favour.  But  when  the  pope  found  these  unmtenil,  and  when  that  favour 
was  lost,  the  Grenevan  exile  must  have  felt  poculiany  thankful  for  the  delivcranoo 
he  had  had  from  such  temptations  and  revencs,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose  but 
that  the  pope  himself  mu.st  have  been  affected  by  the  contrast  at  all  points  between 
his  many  Uoman  Catholic  and  one  Reformed  relative.    Tb« 
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had  befallen  his  house,  only  affected  hiin  on  this  account  the 
more  deeply,  and  what  he  was  not  allowed  to  express  in  words, 
was  painted  in  his  looks  and  person.^ 

And  are  we  to  believe  that  all  this  took  place  without  any  re- 
action on  the  feelings  of  the  pope! 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Just  after  he 
had  pronounced  the  sentence  in  the  consistory  with  energetic 
eloquence,  while  most  of  the  cardinals  were  paralyzed  with 
amazement  and  fright,  he  seemed  on  his  side  to  be  quite  insen- 
sible to  what  had  passed,  and  proceeded  without  further  ado  to 
other  business.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  amazed  while 
contemplating  his  behaviour.  '^  In  such  sudden  and  thorough 
changes,**"  it  was  said  of  him,  ^'  in  the  midst  of  entirely  new  min- 
isters and  servants,  he  remained  steadfast,  stubborn,  indefatiga- 
ble. He  felt  no  sympathy.  He  seemed  not  to  have  retained 
any  farther  recollection  of  his  relations.^"  *  He  now  surrendered 
himself  to  quite  a  different  passion. 

Assuredly  this  change  of  conduct  was  of  the  most  lasting  con- 
sequence. Hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  the  idea  of  living  to  be  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  had  hurried  Paul  IV.,  too,  into  secular  strug- 
gles, into  the  gifting  of  his  nephews  with  ecclesiastical  estates, 
into  the  elevation  of  a  soldier  to  the  administration  even  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  into  deadly  feuds  and  bloodshed.  Events 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  idea,  to  suppress  that  feeling 
of  hatred ;  therewithal  his  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the  culpable 
conduct  of  his  relations.  The  vehement  sense  of  what  was  right, 
which  bid  him  rid  himself  of  these,  cost  him  a  severe  inward 
struggle.  From  that  moment  he  returned  to  his  old  reforming 
views.  He  began  to  exercise  his  authority  as  people  had  at  the 
very  first  supposed  that  he  would  exercise  it,  and  with  the  same 
passionate  earnestness  with  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  his 
animosities  and  carried  on  war,  he  now  laboured  to  reform  the 
state  and,  most  of  all,  the  church. 

Secular  affairs  of  every  kind  were  now  committed  to  other 
hands.     Those  who  had  hitherto  been  podestas  (mayors)  and 

1  Satisfactory  inibnnfttion  on  this  subject  will  })e  found  in  PAilaricini,  but  espe- 
cially in  Dromato.  In  our  Berlin  Infonnationi  there  is  farther  to  be  found,  vol. 
VIII.,  a  "  Diario  d'alcune  attioni  piii  notabili  nel  pontificate  di  Paolo  IV.  Vanno 
1558,  sine  alia  sua  morte." — [a  Journal  of  some  of  the  most  notable  transactions  in 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  from  the  year  1558,  to  his  death.] 
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go7ernors  lost  their  places;  their  dismissal  in  some  instances  tak- 
ing place  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  In  Perugia  the 
newly-appointed  goYemor  made  his  appearance  at  night;  with- 
out waiting  till  morning  he  ordered  the  ancients  to  be  assembled, 
and  producing  his  credentials,  commanded  them  to  imprison 
without  delay  the  goyemor  whom  he  was  to  succeed,  and  who 
was  present  with  them.  Paul  IV.  was  now  the  first  pope,  from 
time  immemorial,  who  reigned  without  nephews.  They  were 
replaced  by  Cardinal  Carpi  and  Camillo  Orsino,  who  had  al- 
ready been  so  powerful  under  Paul  III.  With  a  change  in  the 
persons  who  conducted  the  government,  there  was  one  also  in  its 
spirit  and  character.  No  inconsiderable  savings  were  effected, 
and  taxes  proportionally  remitted;  a  box  was  set  up  in  which  all 
might  put  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  and  of  which  the  pope 
alone  possessed  the  key ;  the  governor  gave  in  a  daily  report ; 
business  was  transacted  carefully,  considerately,  and  without 
any  of  the  old  abuses. 

As  amid  the  commotions  that  had  occupied  him  hitherto,  the 
pope  had  never  quite  lost  sight  of  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
he  now  devoted  himself  to  it  with  a  fuller  zeal  and  with  a  more 
disengaged  heart.  He  introduced  a  stricter  discipline  into  the 
church ;  forbade  all  begging,  even  to  the  collection  of  alms  by 
the  clergy  for  masses;  ho  removed  scandalous  images;  a  medal 
was  struck  in  honour  of  him  representing  Christ  with  the  scourge 
purifying  the  temple.  He  expelled  from  town  and  state  monks 
who  had  absconded  from  their  monasteries.  He  oblifjed  the 
court  duly  to  observe  the  fasts,  and  to  celebrate  Easter  by  com- 
municating at  the  supper.  Nay,  the  very  cardinals  had  to 
preach  occasionally!  He  himself  preached.  He  endeavoured 
to  put  away  many  lucrative  abuses.  He  would  no  longer  hear 
of  marriage  dispensations  and  revenue  derived  from  them.  A 
number  of  offices,  which  had  hitherto  been  always  bought,  even 
the  very  clerkships  of  the  chamber,^  he  desired  should  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  solely  according  to  personal  merits.  How 
much  more  did  he  look  to  personal  worth,  and  a  clerical  spirit, 

1  Caracciolo :  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS.  particularly  mentions  them.  The  pope 
said :  "  che  siinili  officii  d'amministratione  o  di  giustitia  conTcniva  cho  si  dasscro  a 
penono  che  11  facessero,  e  non  vcnderli  a  chi  avesse  occasion  di  voleme  cavare  il  suo 
danaro." — [that  such  offices  of  administration  and  justice  must  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  should  discharge  them,  and  not  be  sold  to  persons  who  might  come  to  wish  to 
have  their  money  m>m  them. 

I.  2  F 
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in  bestowing  ecclesiastical  offices.  All  private  arrangements, 
•common  as  they  might  have  been,  according  to  which,  while  one 
person  performed  the  duties,  another  enjoyed  the  best  part  of  the 
revenues,  he  would  no  longer  tolerate.  He  likewise  cherished 
the  prospect  of  restoring  to  the  bishops  many  of  the  rights  that 
had  been  taken  from  them,  and  he  considered  the  greed  with 
which  every  thing  had  been  drawn  to  Rome,  as  most  culpable.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  way  of  abolition,  and  negatively,  that 
he  went  to  work ;  he  endeavoured  to  surround  religious  worship 
with  greater  pomp;  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  ornaments  of 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  the  solemn  representation  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.*  There  is  an  ideal  of  modem  catholic  worship,  full 
of  dignity,  devotion,  and  splendour,  which  floated  even  in  his 
imagination.^ 

Not  a  day,  as  he  boasted,  did  he  suffer  to  pass  without  pub- 

i  Bromato,  II.  483. 

*  Mooenigo :  Relatione  di  1560.  "  Nolli  officii  divini  poi  e  neUe  ceremonie  pro- 
oedeva  questo  pontefice  con  tanta  mTiUt  e  devotione  cho  yeramente  pareva  d^gnis' 
ftimo  vicario  di  Grcsu  Christo.  Nelle  cose  poi  della  religione  si  prendeva  tanto  pen>^ 
Biero  ct  uaava  tanta  diligent  ia  che  maggior  non  si  poteva  desidei^re." — [Then  in 
the  divine  offices  and  in  the  ceremonies,  this  pope  proceeded  with  so  much  ffrayity 
and  devotion  that  he  truly  appeared  to  be  a  most  worthy  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
religious  matters  at  that  time  so  much  thought  was  taken,  and  diligence  employed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  desire  any  thing  farther.] 

s  What  the  author  here  calls  a  solemn  representation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  no 
doubt  refers  to  what  are  called  Calvary  chapels  in  some  popish  churches,  in  which 
an  image  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  sometimes  extended  on  a  cross  above  the  sepul* 
chre,  sometimes,  as  m  Easter  week,  transferred  to  the  grave  elaborately  constructed 
below,  at  least  such  seemed  to  bo  the  case  at  the  Calvary  chapel  in  the  church  of 
St.  Roch  on  Good  Friday  some  years  ago.  An  immense  crowd  passed  through  the 
chapel  to  see  the  spectacU,  entering  by  one  side  and  coming  out  oy  the  other.  As 
for  the  "  dignity,  aevotion  and  splendour"  of  the  papal  worship,  one  is  apt  to  be 
carried  away  with  it  at  the  moment,  but  it  requires  but  a  little  reflection  to  make 
it  abhorrent  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  a  protestant.  I  remember  being  one  day 
quite  overpowered  with  the  solemn  music  in  the  same  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  felt 
inclined  to  join  in  what  seemed  so  divine  a  service.  But  on  observing  what  were 
the  words,  I  found  that  the  priests  and  congregation  were  chanting  on  their 
knees  divine  honours  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  rather  to  the  idol  who,  under  that 
name,  has  succeeded  to  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  Diana  in  the  South  and  to 
Freya,  I  suppose,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Of  course  the  discovery  produced  a 
revulsion  of  inefiable  disgust,  only  increased  by  the  thought  that  the  church  which 
sanctioned  this  abominable  pandering  to  the  invincible  idolatry  of  the  heart  of  man 
in  its  natural  state  possessed  the  Scriptures  but  preferred  tradition,  and  prdessed 
to  worship  God  through  the  Om  Mediator,  but  preferred  the  mediation  of  the  gods 
many  ana  loftls  many  invoked  as  saints.  Such  were  the  feelings  too  that  affected 
the  worthy  missionaries  who  first  sailed  to  Otaheite.  where  tne  antagonism  of 
popery  to  pure  Christianity  has  of  late  been  so  signally  displayed,  on  entering  a 
cathedral  at  Rio  Janeiro,  *'  which  was  hung  with  black  and  blanng  with  lamps. 
The  prayers  were  chanted  and  chorusses  sung,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music. 
The  sight  afllicted  us ;  to  behold  such  external  pomp  of  worship,  and  to  discover  no 
iraoe  St  the  pare  ondefiled  religion  of  Jesus."  See  Missionary  Voyage  in  the  Ship 
Dit£  London,  1799,  p.  36.    Tr. 
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lishing  an  order,  having  a  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  its  original  purity.  In  many  of  his  decrees  we  may 
recognise  fundamental  outlines  of  those  arrangements,  sanctioned 
soon  afterwards  by  the  council  of  Trent.^ 

In  pursuing  this  course,  he  displayed,  as  might  be  expected, 
all  that  unbendino:  character  which  was  natural  to  him. 

Above  all  other  institutions,  the  grand  object  of  his  fiivour 
was  the  inquisition,  which  he  himself  had  restored.  He  would 
often  allow  those  days  to  pass  which  were  appointed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  segncUura  and  of  the  consistory,  but  never  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  congregation  of  the  inquisition  met  in 
his  presence.  He  would  needs  know  that  it  was  most  strictly 
observed.  He  subjected  fresh  offences  to  its  jurisdiction;  he 
gave  it  the  horrible  privilege  of  applying  torture  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  accomplices ;  with  him  there  was  no  respect  of  pep- 
sons;  he  dragged  the  principal  barons  before  that  tribunal:  car- 
dinals, such  as  Morone  and  Foscherari,  who  had  themselves 
been  wont  to  examine  and  report  on  the  tenor  of  books  of  im- 
portance, such,  for  example,  as  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Igna- 
tius, ho  caused  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  owing  to  some  doubts 
having  arisen  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  their  own  orthodoxy. 
He  instituted  the  Feast  of  St.  Dominick  in  honour  of  that  great 
inquisitor. 

Thus  did  that  direction  of  the  popedom  which  tended  to  spi- 
ritual severity,  and  to  the  restoration  of  what  had  fallen  to  de- 
cay, obtain  the  preponderance. 

Paul  IV.  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
cherished  any  other ;  he  became  lost  to  all  recollection  of  past 
times.  He  lived  and  moved  in  his  reforms  and  his  inquisition; 
he  gave  laws,  threw  people  into  prison,  excommunicated  and  held 
autos-da-fe.  At  length,  on  being  seized  with  an  illness,  and 
just  such  as  might  have  brought  even  a  younger  man  to  his 
grave,  he  convened  the  cardinals  once  more,  recommended  his 
soul  to  their  prayers  and  the  holy  see,  and  the  inquisition  to. 
their  diligent  attention;  once  more  he  wanted  to  collect  his 

1  Mooenigo.  "  Papa  Paolo  IV.  andava  oontinuamcnte  iaoendo  qualche  nova 
determinatione  o  riforma,  e  sempre  dicova  prcparare  altro,  aocid  che  restasae  manoo 
occasione  e  menor  necessitii  di  far  concilio.  -— [Pope  Paul  IV.  went  on  oontinuallj 
making  some  new  resolution  and  reform,  and  always  spoke  of  preparing  for  others* 
in  order  that  there  might  remain  small  oocaaion  aad  lem  neoeeaity  for  haying  the 
ooonoil.] 
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thoughts  and  to  sit  up.  The  effort  was  beyond  his  strength ; 
he  sank  down  and  expired  (ISth  Augast,  1559). 

In  this  respect  at  least  are  these  distinguished  and  passionate 
men  more  fortunate  than  the  weaker  race  of  mortals.  Their 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  temper  dazzle  and  delude  them,  but 
steel  them  at  the  same  time  against  reverses,  and  make  them  in 
themselves  invincible. 

But  the  people  did  not  forget  so  quickly  as  the  pope  had 
done,  what  they  had  suffered  under  him.  They  could  never  for- 
give the  war  which  he  had  brought  upon  Bome.  His  removal 
of  those  nephews,  who  were  thoroughly  detested,  did  not  satisfy 
the  multitude.  After  his  death  some  of  the  mob  met  at  the 
Capitol  and  resolved  to  destroy  his  monument,  because  he  had 
deserved  ill  as  respected  both  that  city  and  the  world.  Others 
plundered  the  Inquisition  building,  set  it  on  fire,  and  maltreated 
the  officers  of  the  court.  An  attempt  was  likewbe  made  to  set 
fire  to  the  Dominican  monastery  near  the  Minerva.  The  Colon- 
nas,  Orsinis,  Gesarinis,  Massunis,  all  of  whom  had  received  mor- 
tal offence  from  Paul  IV.,  took  part  in  these  tumults.  The 
statue  that  had  been  erected  to  the  pope  was  torn  from  its 
pedestal,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  head  with  the  triple  crown 
was  dragged  through  the  streets,^ 

How  fortunate  might  not  the  popedom  have  been  considered, 
had  it  experienced  no  other  re-action  against  the  enterprises  of 
Paul  IV. 

RXMARKS  05  TUB  PB00BS8S  OF  PB0TS8TA!m81f  DURtXO  TQIB  B1I05. 

We  have  seen  how  that  earlier  dissension  between  the  pope- 
dom and  the  imperial  Spanish  power  contributed,  probably  more 

1  Monoeni^.  **  Viddi  il  popolo  oorrer  in  furia  yeno  U  casa  di  Ripetta  deputata 
per  le  oose  deU'inquisitione,  mctter  a  aacco  tutta  la  robba  ch'era  dentro,  si  di  vit- 
tualie  come  d'altra  robba,  che  la  maggior  parte  era  del  ReT™>  C  Alcssandrino 
Bommo  inquisitore,  trattar  male  con  bastonate  e  ferite  tutti  1  ministri  dell'inquisi- 
tione,  levar  le  scritture  gettandole  a  refuao  per  la  strada  e  finalmente  poner  fooo  in 
qnella  oasa.  I  frati  di  S.  Domenico  erano  in  tant'odio  a  quel  popolo  che  in  ogni 
mode  Tolevan  abbniciar  il  monastcro  dolla  Minerva." — fl  saw  the  peoplo  run  furi- 
ously towards  the  house  of  Ripctta,  set  apart  for  the  affairs  of  the  Inquisition,  plun- 
der all  the  eiliBCta  that  could  be  found  in  it,  including  victuals  as  well  as  other  goods, 
the  most  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Most  Rev.  Cardinal  Alcssandrino  chief  in- 
quisitor, maltreat  with  blows  and  cuts  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  inquisition, 
take  away  the  writings  by  throwing  them  about  the  streets  hke  rubbish,  and  finally 
■et  fire  to  the  house  itselL  The  fiiars  of  St.  Dominick  were  so  detested  by  that 
people,  that  they  wished  in  any  way  to  bum  the  monastery  della  Minerva.]  lie 
then  mentiona  taat  the  nobility  had  been  moat  to  Uame  in  this.  Moreover  similar 
tamnlts  had  taken  place  In  Perugia. 
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than  any  other  external  event,  to  the  establishment  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Germany.  Nevertheless  people  ran  into  a  second, 
which  now  developed  itself  in  more  comprehensive  operations, 
and  filled  a  larger  circle. 

We  may  consider  as  its  first  important  step,  the  recall  of  the 
papal  troops  from  the  imperial  army,  and  the  transferring  of  the 
council  from  Trent  to  Bologna.  From  that  very  moment  its 
importance  became  evident.  Nothing  threw  so  material  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  repression  of  the  Protestants  as  did  the 
doings  and  the  omissions  of  Paul  III.  at  that  crisis. 

The  results  of  this  pope'^s  measures  on  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  first  appeared  after  his  death.  The  alliance  with 
France  in  which  he  had  involved  his  nephews,  led  to  a  general  war. 

It  proved  a  war  in  which  not  only  did  the  German  Protes- 
tants obtain  an  ever-memorable  triumph,  through  which  they 
were  permanently  secured  in  the  face  of  council,  emperor,  and 
pope;  but  in  which,  also,  the  new  views,  directly  favoured  as 
they  were  by  the  influence  of  the  German  soldiers  who  fought 
on  both  sides,  and  by  the  confusion  produced  by  the  hostilities 
allowing  no  vigilant  oversight  of  men's  opinions,  made  vigorous 
progress  in  Franco  and  the  Netherlands. 

Paul  IV.  ascended  the  Roman  see.  He  might  have  plainly 
perceived  this  state  of  matters,  and  should  have  desired  above 
all  things  the  restoration  of  peace.  Yet,  blinded  by  passion,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  strife,  and  by  so  doing  it  so  happened  that 
he  who  was  the  most  vehement  of  zealots,  promoted,  probably 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  diffusion  of  that  Protes- 
tantism which  he  hated,  abominated,  and  persecuted. 

Let  us  now  call  to  mind  his  influence  on  England. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  new  opinions  in  that  country  was 
long  incomplete.  Nothing  was  needed  but  a  return  to  its  old 
course  on  the  part  of  the  national  government,  nothing  but  a 
Boman  catholic  queen  was  required,  in  order  to  induce  the  par- 
liament to  vote  for  the  church  being  subjected  anew  to  the  pope. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  had  now  to  proceed  with 
moderation,  and  not  make  war  directly  against  the  innovations 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  previous  condition  of  things. 
This  was  clearly  perceived  by  Julius  III.^   No  sooner  had  the 

1  Lettere  di  Mr.  Henrico,  Not.  1553,  in  a  MS.  eniitiiled  "  Lettere  e  negotiati 
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first  papal  nuncio  remarked  how  much  influence  was  exercised 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  confiscated  church  property, 
than  Julius  came  to  the  ma^^nanimous  resolution  of  not  at  all 
pressing  its  restoration.  The  legate  in  fact  dared  not  set  his 
foot  in  England,  until  he  could  give  satisfactory  assurances  on 
that  point.  They  formed  the  basis  of  his  whole  power  of  accom- 
plishing any  thing.^  But  now  he  also  met  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess. It  was  Reginald  Poole,  whom  we  know  to  have  been,  of 
all  men  then  living,  the  one  who  made  it  most  his  peculiar  task 
to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  England;  a  man  raised  above 
all  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  corrupt  views;  able,  temperate, 
and  as  a  high-bom  native,  held  in  equal  respect  by  the  queen, 
nobility,  and  people.  The  enterprise  succeeded  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation. The  ascension  of  Paul  IV.  to  the  papal  throne,  was 
distinguished  by  the  arrival  of  English  ambassadors,  who  assured 
him  of  the  obedience  of  that  country. 

This  obedience  Paul  IV.  did  not  require  to  win,  he  only 
needed  to  preserve  it.  Let  us  observe  what  measures  he  em- 
ployed in  this  state  of  things. 

He  declared  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  be  an 
indispensable  duty,  the  postponement  of  which  would  be  followed 
with  everlasting  damnation ;  he  had  the  presumption  likewise  to 
permit  the  collection  of  the  Peter'^s  penny  again  to  be  made.* 
But  besides  all  this,  what  could  have  been  less  fitted  to  complete 
the  bringing  back  of  the  kingdom,  than  his  making  war  so  furi- 
ously against  Philip  II.  a  prince  who  was  likewise  king  of  Eng- 
land! At  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  an  event  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  Italy  too.  Englishmen  fought  on  the  side  of  Spain. 
Finally,  he  persecuted  Cardinal  Poole,  whom  he  now  could  not 
for  a  moment  endure,  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  as  legate, 
though  none  had  ever  exercised  that  office  with  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  holy  see,  and  appointed  in  his  room  a  monk  not  fitted 
for  the  place,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  but  viol- 

di  Polo/* — [Letters  and  negotiations  of  Poole,]  which  further  contains  much  that  is 
of  importance  for  this  history.  About  the  negotiation  (consult)  PaUayioini,  XIIL 
9,  411. 

1  He  scrupled  not  to  acknowledge  those  who  had  been  up  to  that  time  in  pones- 
lion  of  them.     LiOera  dispentatoricB  C"»  PoU.     Concilia  M.  Britannia,  IV.  112. 

>  At  that  time  these  ideas  engrossed  his  whole  existence.  lie  published  his  buD 
Reteittio  aJUenatiamim  (BuUarium  IV.  4, 319,)  in  which  he  annulled  all  alienatidiw 
of  old  ohuroh  property  in  general. 
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enl  in  his  opinions/  Had  it  been  Paul  IV.^s  serious  purpose  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  restoration,  he  could  not  have  con- 
ducted himself  otherwise. 

No  wonder  that  upon  the  unexpected  and  early  death,  both  of 
the  queen  and  of  the  legate,  the  opposite  tendencies  powerfully 
manifested  themselves  anew.  These  were  immensely  promoted 
by  the  persecutions  which  Poole  had  always  condemned,  but 
which  were  approved  of  by  his  headstrong  opponents. 

Nevertheless  then,  too,  the  pope  had  one  more  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  question,  and  it  demanded  all  the  more  serious 
consideration  in  that  it  unquestionably  bore  upon  Scotland. 
There,  too,  religious  parties  were  engaged  in  a  violent  struggle 
with  each  other ;  and  according  as  things  settled  down  in  Eng- 
land, were  sure  to  determine  the  future  course  of  events  in  Scot- 
land also.^ 

Of  how  much  consequence  was  it  now,  that  Elizabeth  showed 
herself  by  no  means  that  first  Protestant  in  her  views,^  and  sent 
public  notice  to  the  pope  of  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Her 
marriage  with  Philip  II.  was  at  least  a  subject  of  negotiation, 
and  at  that  time  seemed  very  likely  to  take  place.  It  might 
naturally  be  thought  that  nothing  could  have  seemed  more  desir- 
able to  a  pope. 

But  Paul  IV.  knew  no  moderation.  He  gave  Elizabeth's 
ambassadors  a  repulsive  and  contemptuous  answer.  She  must, 
first  of  all,  said  he,  submit  her  claims  to  his  judgment. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  solely 
by  the  consequence  that  he  attached  to  the  papal  see.  He  had 
other  motives  to  influence  him.  The  French  wished,  from  poli- 
tical jealousy,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  match.  They 
contrived  to  make  use  of  the  pious,  and  of  the  Theatines,  to  have 
it  represented  to  the  old  pope  that  Elizabeth  was  still  a  Protes- 
tant at  heart,  and  that  such  a  marriage  would  secure  no  good 

1  Also  Goodwin,  Annalcs  Angliso,  &c.  p.  456. 

>  Ilcre  Professor  Ranke  speaks  too  absolutely.  No  doubt  the  re-establishment  of 
popery  in  England  must  hare  been  a  serious,  but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Reformation  m  Scotland.  While  the  English  papal  government  would  hare  been 
greatly  weakened,  the  Scotch  Reformed  would  have  been  no  less  strengthened  b]f 
the  continued  exutenco  of  Protestantism  in  England,  and  by  the  arrival  of  numer- 
ous Protestant  refugees  in  Scotland.     Tr. 

s  Further,  Nares,  Memoirs  of  Burghley,  II.  p.  43,  oonaiders  her  religioiu  princi- 
ples  **  at  first  liable  to  some  douliti." 
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results.^  The  Guise  family  had  great  interests  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  In  case  of  Elizabeth  being  rejected  by  the  papal  see, 
their  sister's  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  dauphiness  of  France,  and 
queen  of  Scotland,  possessed  the  next  claims  to  England,  and  in 
her  name  the  Guises  ventured  to  hope  that  they  might  yet  reign 
oyer  all  the  three  kingdoms.  That  princess  in  fact  assumed 
the  arms  of  England,  and  already  dated  her  edicts  from  the  year 
of  her  reign  over  England  and  Ireland ;  military  preparations 
began  to  be  made  in  the  Scottish  harbours.' 

Even  had  Elizabeth  had  no  personal  leaning  in  favour  of 
Protestantism,  she  would  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  throw  herself  into  it,  and  this  she  did  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  parliament  with  a  Pro- 
testant majority,'  by  means  of  which  all  those  changes  which 
constitute  the  essential  character  of  the  English  church,  were 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Scotland,  too,  then  became  necessarily  affected  by  this  turn  of 
affiEurs.  Here  the  advances  of  the  Roman  catholic  French  party 
were  opposed  by  one  that  was  national  and  Protestant.  Eliza- 
beth lost  no  time  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  latter.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  in  this  she  was  confirmed  by  the  very  Spanish 
ambassador!^  The  treaty  of  Berwick  which  she  concluded  with 
the  Scottish  opposition,  gave  the  latter  the  preponderance.  Be- 
fore Mary  Stuart  could  land  in  her  kingdom,  she  had  not  only 
to  renounce  her  title  to  England,  but  to  give  her  sanction  also 
to  the  decisions  of  a  parliament  which  had  met  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  leanings, — decisions,  one  of  which  abolished 
the  mass  upon  pain  of  death. 

Thus  we  must  ascribe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  a  re-action 
against  the  French  claims  favoured  by  the  pope,  that  the  tri- 
umph of  Protestantism  was  for  ever  secured  in  Great  Britain. 

Not  in  any  wise,  as  if  the  inward  impulses  of  those  who  had 
adopted  Protestant  views,  had  depended  on  those  political  move- 
ments; these  impulses  sprang  from  a  much  deeper  source;  but, 

1  Infomuttion  in  the  pomoaiion  of  Thuanus  (Do  Thon). 

1  In  Forbcft*  Traiuuictions  there  is  to  be  found  at  p.  402,  a  *•  Rcsponsio  ad  peti- 
tiones  D.  Gbwion  et  episc.  Aquilani/'  by  Cecil,  who  gives  the  utmost  prominenoe 
to  all  thcso  motiTos. 

>  Ncale,  History  of  the  Puritans,  I.  126.  "  The  court  took  such  measures  about 
elections  as  seldom  fail  of  success.*' 

<  Camden,  Berom  AngUoarum  Annalcs,  p.  37. 
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generally  speaking,  the  motives  that  led  to  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  contest,  and  its  progress  and  ultimate  determination, 
closely  concurred  with  political  developments. 

Even  upon  Germany  one  of  Paul  IV/s  measures  had,  once 
more,  much  influence.  His  allowing  the  old  spirit  of  antipathy 
to  the  house  of  Austria  so  far  to  influence  him,  as  to  make  him 
oppose  the  transference  of  the  imperial  crown,  compelled  Ferdi- 
nand I.  to  look  more  than  over  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  his  Protestant  allies. 
From  that  time  forward  Germany  fell  under  the  guidance  of  a 
union  of  moderate  princes  belonging  to  both  sides,  and  under  its 
influence  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Lower  Germany 
were  first  transferred  to  Protestant  administrations. 

It  seemed,  in  short,  as  if  the  popedom  was  never  to  be  damaged 
without  having  in  one  way  or  another  itself  contributed,  by  its 
political  efforts,  to  that  result. 

But  at  this  conjuncture,  let  us  for  once  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
world,  from  the  heights  of  Rome,  and  mark  how  immense  were 
the  losses  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  Roman  catholic  confes- 
sion. We  behold  Scandinavia  and  Britain  in  revolt;  Germany 
almost  entirely  Protestant;  Poland  and  Hungary  in  fierce  fer- 
mentation ;  Geneva  become  as  important  a  centre  for  the  West 
and  for  nations  of  Roman  oriG:in,  as  Wittember2:  was  for  the 
East  and  the  tribes  of  Germany;  and  even  already,  alike  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  France,  we  behold  a  party  risen  up  under 
the  banners  of  Protestantism. 

One  hope  there  yet  remained  for  the  Roman  catholic  faith. 
The  movements  of  dissent  had  been  repressed  and  extinguished 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  restorative  strictness  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself  in  ecclesiastical  opinion.  Prejudicial  as  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  Paul  IV.  had  been  in  other  respects,  yet 
this  tendency  at  least  had  obtained  the  predominance,  both  at 
the  court  and  in  the  palace.  The  question  was,  would  it  conti- 
nue to  maintain  itself  there,  would  it  then  prove  powerful  enough 
once  more  to  pervade,  and  to  unite,  the  Roman  catholic  world ! 

nus  IV. 

It  is  related  that  once  on  a  time,  when  the  cardinals  were 
dining  together,  Alexander  Famese  gave  a  boy  who  was  skilled 

2a 
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as  an  improvisatore  at  the  harp,  a  wreath  which  he  was  to  pre- 
sent to  that  one  of  the  party  who  should  one  day  be  pope.  The 
boy,  whose  name  was  Silvio  Antoniano,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  distinguished  man,  and  eyen  a  cardinal,  went  up  instantly 
to  John  Angelo  Medici,  and  chanting  his  praises  as  he  went, 
presented  him  with  the  wreath.  This  member  of  the  Medici 
family  succeeded  Paul  under  the  name  of  Pius  IV.^ 

He  was  of  mean  origin.  His  father  Bernardino  had  originally 
come  to  Milan,  and  had  earned  a  small  competency  by  farming 
the  public  revenues.'  His  sons  nevertheless  had  to  shift  kr 
themselves  somewhat  poorly;  the  one,  Giangiacomo,  having  de- 
voted himself  to  a  military  life,  entered  iSrst  into  the  service  of 
a  nobleman ;  the  other,  who  was  the  John  Angelo  we  have  now 
to  do  with,  became  a  student,  but  in  very  straitened  circumstan- 
ces. Their  success  in  life  had  the  following  origin.  Giangia- 
como, naturally  fool-hardy  and  enterprising,  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  made  use  of  by  those  who  at  that  time  bore  rule  in 
Milan,  to  put  out  of  the  way  an  opponent  of  theirs,  a  certain 
viscount,  called  Monsignorin.  But  hardly  had  the  murder  been 
perpetrated,  when  those  who  had  contrived  it  wanted  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  tool  they  had  employed,  and  sent  the  young 
man  to  the  castle  of  Mus,  on  the  lake  of  Como,  with  a  letter  to 
the  warder,  directing  him  to  put  the  bearer  to  death.  Giangia- 
como entertained  suspicions,  opened  the  letter,  and  perceiving  its 
contents,  instantly  resolved  what  to  do.  He  sought  out  some 
trusty  followers,  obtained  an  entrance  by  means  of  the  letter, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  castle.  There  he 
lived  afterwards  as  an  independent  prince,  and  from  that  strong 
post  kept  Milanese,  Swiss,  and  Venetians,  in  constant  movement. 
Finally  he  assumed  the  white  cross  and  entered  the  imperial 
service.  He  was  raised  to  the  marquisateof  Marignano;  served 
as  chief  officer  of  artillery  in  the  war  against  the  Lutherans,  and 
led  the  imperial  army  before  Siena.^    Equally  able  and  enter- 

1  Nidus  ErythnDus  relates  this  aneodoto  in  tho  article  Antoniano :  Pinaeotheca 
p.  87.    It  is  repeated  also  by  Mauuchelli.     The  election  took  place  26th  Dec.  1559. 

s  Hieronymo  Soranio,  Relatione  di  Roma.  "  Bernardino  padre  della  B.  S.  fVi 
fltimata  persona  di  somma  bontit  e  di  gran  indostria,  ancora  cne  fosse  nato  in  povero 
e  basso  state :  nondimeno  yenuto  habitar  a  Milano  si  diede  a  pigliar  datii  in  affitto.'* — 
[Bernardino,  father  of  his  holy  Beatitude,  was  considered  a  person  of  the  highest 
worth,  and  of  great  industry,  albeit  that  he  was  bom  in  a  poor  and  low  condition ; 
howerer,  haying  come  to  live  in  Milan,  he  set  himself  to  take  the  datii  in  hire.] 

i  Ripamonte,  Hiitorie  vriiis  Mediokni.    Natdb  ComM  Uiit. 
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prising,  fortunate  in  all  that  he  undertook,  a  stranger  to  pity, 
how  many  of  the  peasantry  who  wanted  to  take  provisions  into 
Siena,  did  he  not  kill  with  his  iron  staff;  there  was  not  a  tree,  &r 
and  wide,  on  which  he  had  not  ordered  one  or  other  of  them  to 
be  hanged;  it  was  reckoned  that  he  had  caused  five  thousand  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  took  Siena  and  founded  a  distinguished 
family. 

His  rise  was  now  accompanied  with  that  of  his  brother,  Johp 
Angelo,  who  took  the  degree  of  Doctor,  and  gained  himself  some 
reputation  as  a  jurist ;  then  purchased  an  office  for  himself  in 
Bome,  and  was  already  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Paul  III. 
when  the  marquis  married  an  Orsina,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Peter 
Lewis  Famese.^  On  this  he  became  cardinal.  After  that  we 
find  him  charged  with  the  administration  of  papal  cities,  with 
the  direction  of  political  negotiations,  and  more  than  once  with 
the  commissariat  of  the  papal  army.  He  proved  himself  active, 
clever,  and  good-natured.  But  Paul  IV.  could  not  endure  him, 
and  on  one  occasion  spoke  against  him  with  great  vehemence  in 
the  consistory.  Medici  thought  it  best  to  leave  Rome.  At  one 
time  at  the  baths  at  Pisa,  at  another  in  Milan,  where  he  built  a 
great  deal,  he  contrived  to  lighten  his  banishment  by  literary 
labours,  and  by  a  splendid  beneficence  which  gained  him  the  title 
of  a  father  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  direct  con- 
trast he  presented  to  Paul  IV.  now  contributed  most  to  his 
election. 

This  contrast  was  more  striking  than  ever. 

Here  we  see  Paul  IV.  a  Neapolitan  of  high  rank,  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  faction,  bigoted,  a  monk  and  an  inquisitor;  there 
Pius  IV.  a  Milanese  upstart,  closely  connected  with  the  house 

1  Soranxo.  *'  Nato  1409,  si  dottord  1535,  Tirendo  in  studio  cosi  strettamente 
cfae  in  Pasqna  suo  medico,  che  stara  con  lui  a  doiena,  raocommodd  on  gran  tempo 
del  suo  senritore  e  di  qualche  altra  ooea  neoessaria.  Del  1527  oomprd  un  protono- 
tariato.  Senrendo  il  C'  Farnese  (Ripamonte  speaks  of  the  good  understanding  he 
maintained  with  Paul  III.  himself)  colla  piii  assidua  diligenza,  s'andd  mettendo 
inanzi :  ebbe  dirersi  impicghi,  dove  aoquistd  nome  di  persona  integra  e  giusta  e  di 
natura  officiosa." — [Bom  1499,  graduated  as  doctor  in  1525,  living  as  a  student  in 
such  straitened  circumstances,  that  at  Easter  his  physician,  who  boarded  with  him, 
accommodated  him  with  his  servant  and  somo  other  necessaries.  About  the  year 
1527.  he  obtained  a  prothonotaryship.  In  the  service  of  C  Farnese  (Ripamonte 
speaks  of  the  good  undentandlng  he  maintained  with  Paul  III.  himself)  ^ith  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  diligence  he  proceeded  with  the  despatch  of  business ;  he  had 
various  employments,  where  ho  earned  the  name  of  a  man  of  integrity,  a  just  man 
and  naturally  obliging.]  The  marriage  of  the  marquis  foJlowed  *'  con  prome»«  di 
far  lui  cardinale." — [with  the  promise  of  making  him  a  cardinal.] 
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of  Austria  through  his  brother  and  some  German  relatiTes,  a 
jurist,  fond  of  life,  and  a  man  of  worldly  views.  Paul  IV.  made 
himself  difficult  of  access ;  even  in  the  smallest  matters  he  liked 
to  make  a  display  of  dignity  and  majesty ;  Pius  was  all  good- 
nature and  condescension.  He  was  daily  seen  on  the  street, 
mounted  or  on  foot,  almost  unattended,  and  conversing  affably 
with  every  body.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  his  character  from 
the  Venetian  despatches.^  The  ambassadors  meet  with  him  while 
he  sits  writing  and  working  in  a  cool  apartment;  he  rises  and 
paces  to  and  fro  with  them;  or  when  he  is  about  to  go  to  Belve- 
dere, he  takes  a  seat  without  laying  aside  his  staff,  and  without 
more  ado,  hears  what  they  have  to  say,  and  then  sets  off  in  com- 
pany with  them.  But  while  he  treated  them  with  this  familiar 
intimacy,  he  wished  at  the  same  time  that  business  should  be 
transacted  ably  and  considerately.  The  clever  expedients  which 
the  Venetians  at  times  proposed  to  him,  gave  him  satisfaction; 
he  commended  them  with  a  smile;  and  Austrian  as  he  was  in 
his  sentiments,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  unbending  and  haughty 
manners  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Vargas.  He  did  not  like 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  details  of  business;  they  easily 
fatigued  him;  but  if  one  kept  to  general  views,  and  points  of 
importance,  he  would  find  him  ever  good-humoured  and  tract- 
able. He  would  then  pour  forth  his  feelings  in  a  thousand  cor- 
dial assurances,  saying  how  he  hated  bad  people  from  the  very 
heart,  and  what  a  natural  love  of  justice  he  had;  that  he  desired 
to  injure  no  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom,  but  to  be  kind 
and  friendly  to  all ;  but  that  his  chief  thoughts  were  about  doing 
his  utmost  for  the  church,  and  he  hoped  to  God  that  he  might 
yet  effect  some  good.  He  may  be  pictured  to  the  life ;  a  portly 
old  man,  yet  active  enough  to  go  to  his  country  seat  before  sun- 
rise, with  a  bright  countenance  and  lively  eyes ;  fond  of  talk, 
good  cheer,  and  pleasantry.  On  recovering  once  from  what  had 
been  thought  a  dangerous  illness,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  rode 
off  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  when  a  cardinal,  proceeded  up 
the  steps,  one  after  another,  with  a  firm  tread,  exclaiming  as  he 
went;  "  No,  no  !  we  wonH  die  yet." 

But  let  us  ask  now,  was  such  a  pope,  one  so  fond  of  life  and 

1  llagguagli  dell*ambaflcUtore  Vcneto  da  Roma  1501. — [Advices  from  the  Vene- 
tian ambanador  at  Romo  1561.1  From  Mark  Anthony  Amulio  (Mula).  Infbnnatt. 
polit.  XXXVII. 
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so  worldly,  fitted  for  the  task  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Bomish  church  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  it  now  stood! 
Was  there  no  ground  to  fear  that  he  would  again  desert  that 
course  which  had  just  been  entered  on  during  the  last  days  of 
his  predecessor !  His  natural  disposition,  I  deny  not,  may  have 
inclined  him  to  do  so ;  nevertheless  it  fell  out  otherwise. 

Personally  he  had  no  liking  for  the  Inquisition ;  he  censured 
the  monkish  severity  of  its  procedure;  he  seldom  or  never 
attended  the  congregation ;  but  he  would  not  venture  to  attack 
it ;  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  he  made  no  pre- 
tence to  be  a  theologian ;  he  allowed  it  to  have  the  entire  power 
which  it  had  received  under  Paul  IV/ 

Of  the  nephews  of  that  pope  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible 
example.  The  excesses  of  which  the  duke  of  Palliano  was 
guilty  even  after  his  fall — he  put  his  own  wife  to  death  from  jeal- 
ousy— made  it  easy  for  the  enemies  of  the  Caraffas  to  enjoy  the 
revenge  for  which  they  thirsted.  A  penal  process  was  com- 
menced against  them ;  they  were  accused  of  revolting  crimes, 
robberies,  murders,  perjuries,  and,  over  and  above  all  this,  of  a 
most  arbitrary  administration  of  the  government,  and  of  perpe- 
tually deceiving  that  poor  old  man,  Paul  IV.  We  have  their 
defence;  it  is  drawn  up  by  no  means  without  a  show  of  justifi- 
cation."^  But  their  accusers  had  the  preponderance.  The  pope, 
after  spending  a  day  from  an  early  hour  till  the  evening,  in 
hearing  the  minutes  of  court  read  over  to  him  in  the  consistory, 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  them ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
cardinal,  the  duke  of  Palliano  and  two  of  their  nearest  relations, 
the  counts  Aliffe  and  Leonardo  di  Cardine.     Montebello  and 

1  Somnzo.  *'  Se  bene  si  conobbe.  non  csser  dl  sua  satisfatione  il  modo  cbe  ten- 
gono  grinquisitori  di  proccderc  per  Tordinarlo  con  tanto  rtgore  contra  grinquisiti, 
e  cbe  Bi  lascia  intendcre  cbc  piu  li  piaceria  chc  usassero  termini  da  cortese  gentiluomo 
chc  da  frate  seyero,  non  di  nicno  non  ardisce  o  non  vuolc  mai  opponersi  ai  giudicii 
loro." — [If  he  knew  himself  well,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  moile  which  the  in- 
quisitors obeenred  in  proceeding  ordinarily  with  so  much  rigour  against  the  sus- 
pected, and  that  he  let  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  be  much  better  pleased  did 
they  use  such  terms  as  lx?came  a  courteous  gentleman,  not  an  austere  monk ;  not 
the  less  he  either  did  not  dare,  or  did  not  wish  ever  to  oppose  their  judgments.] 

s  Notices  in  detail  of  these  occurrences  are  to  be  found  in  Bromato,  taken  chiefly 
from  Nores.  We  further  find  in  the  Informatt.  the  letters  of  Mula,  for  example  19 
July,  1560,  the  "  Extractus  processus  cardinalis  Caraifsc," — [Extract  of  the  process 
against  Cardinal  Caraflfa,]  and  "  FI  successo  de  la  muerte  de  los  Caraffas  con  la 
declaracion  y  el  modo  que  murieron." — [The  occurrence  of  the  death  of  the  Caraffas 
and  the  declaration  and  the  manner  in  which  they  died.]  La  morte  del  C  Carafia 
(m  the  Lib.  at  Venice;  VL  No.  30)  is  the  MS.  that  Bromato  bad  before  him.  betides 
that  of  Nores. 
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some  others  had  fled.  The  cardinal  had  looked  for  banishment 
perhaps,  but  had  never  expected  death.  On  the  sentence  being 
intimated  to  him,  one  morning  while  still  in  bed,  on  all  doubt 
being  removed,  he  threw  the  bed  clothes  over  him  for  a  few 
moments,  then,  on  rising,  clapped  his  hands  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  distress,  heard  in  Italy  from  men  in  desperate  circumstances, 
'^bene,  pazienza:  well,  patience !^^  He  was  not  allowed  his  usual 
confessor;  to  the  one  appointed  for  him  he  had,  as  may  be  sup* 
posed,  much  to  say,  and  his  confession  lasted  rather  long: 
^  Monsignore,^^  said  the  officer  of  police,  "  you  must  be  done ; 
we  have  other  business  on  hand."*^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  these  nephews.  They  were  the  last 
that  sought  to  obtain  independent  principalities,  and  that  raised 
great  commotions  in  the  world  in  pursuing  political  objects.  We 
meet  with  such  from  the  days  of  Sixtus  IV.:  Jerome  Biario, 
GsBsar  Borgia,  Lorenzo  Medici,  Peter  Lewis  Famese;  the/]!ar- 
afias  are  the  last.  Other  nephew  fEunilies  were  formed  in  sub- 
sequent times,  but  quite  in  another  manner.  No  further  instan- 
ces occur  of  that  which  had  previuled  down  to  this  period. 

How  could  Pius  IV.  of  all  men,  after  so  violent  an  execution 
of  the  law,  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  granting  mj  such  power  to 
his  relatives,  as  that  had  been  which  he  punished  so  inexorably 
in  the  GaraiFas?  Besides,  naturally  of  an  active  and  stirring 
temper,  he  wished  to  reign  himself.  He  decided  afiairs  of  im- 
portance according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  was  rather  blamed 
for  applying  too  little-for  assistance  from  others.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  one  among  his  relations  whom  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  promote,  namely,  Frederick  Borromeo,  died  in 
etalj  life.  The  other,  Charles  Borromeo,  was  no  man  to  look 
for  worldly  aggrandizement;  he  had  never  accepted  any.  Charles 
Borromeo  viewed  the  position  he  occupied  with  respect  to  the 
pope,  and  the  connection  into  which  it  threw  him  with  the  most 
important  concerns,  no  more  as  a  right  which  entitled  him  to 
indulge  himself  in  anything,  but  as  a  duty  to  which  he  had  to 
devote  himself  with  the  utmost  carefulness.  This  he  did  with 
equal  discretion  and  constancy.  He  was  indefatigable  in  giving 
audiences;  he  attended  assiduously  to  the  administration  of  the 
state,  and  he  made  himself  of  consequence  to  it  by  founding  a 
college  of  eight  doctors,  out  of  which  there  was  afterwards  formed 
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the  consulta.  Then  he  assisted  the  pope.  He  is  the  same  that 
was  afterwards  pronouncel  a  samt.  Even  at  this  time  he  dis- 
played a  noble  and  irreproachable  character.  '^  In  so  £»  as 
people  know/'*  says  Jerome  Soranza  in  speaking  of  him,  ^'  he  is 
without  a  stain;  he  lives  so  religiously  and  presents  so  good  an 
exam^e,  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired  by  the  best. 
It  is  greatly  to  his  praise  that  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  nephew 
of  a  pope,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  favour,  at  a  court,  too, 
where  he  had  every  sort  of  gratification  within  his  reach,  he  led 
so  exemplary  a  life.'*^  It  was  his  recreation  to  have  learned  men 
with  him  in  the  evening.  They  would  begin  to  talk  about  pro- 
fane literature,  but  from  Epictetus  and  the  Stoics,  whom  Borro- 
meo,  who  was  young  as  yet,  did  not  disdain,  the  conversation, 
in  those  hours  of  ease,  would  soon  pass  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.^ 
If  any  fault  were  found  in  him,  it  was  not  that  he  was  wanting 
in  good  intentions,  or  in  diligence,  but  some  deficiency  in  point 
of  talent ;  or  his  servants  would  complain  that  they  had  to  forego 
the  most  valuable  testimonies  of  favour,  such  as  had  been  ob- 
tained from  former  nephews. 

Thus  did  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  nephew  compensate  for 
what  the  stricter  party  might  have  missed  in  the  uncle.  At  all 
events  people  went  on  in  the  course  that  they  had  commenced ; 
spiritual  and  secular  affairs  were  conducted  zealously,  and  with 
an  eye  to  the  church'^s  advantage;  reforms  were  continued.  The 
pope  openly  admonished  the  bishops  to  reside  in  their  sees ;  and 
some  were  seen  forthwith  to  kiss  his  feet  and  take  their  leave. 
There  is  a  compulsory  power  in  common  ideas  that  have  once 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  serious  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion  had  gained  this  ascendancy  in  Home,  and  would  ad- 
mit  of  no  further  deviation  from  them,  even  in  the  pope. 

But  now,  if  the  worldly  spirit  of  this  pope  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  restoration  of  a  strict  spiritual  system,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  sure  to  contribute 
even  immensely  towards  the  composing  of  the  dissensions  that 
had  arisen  in  the  Roman  catholic  world. 

Paul  IV.  had  imagined  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  a 
pope,  to  subjugate  emperors  and  kings;  and  on  this  account  he 

1  Theie  were  the  Noeies  Vaticanso  (Nights  in  the  Vatican)  mentioned  by  Glua- 
•Unas :  Vita  CaroU  Bonomei,  I.  IV.  22. 
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rushed  into  so  many  wars  and  feuds.  Pius  IV.  perceived  these 
failings  the  more  clearly,  from  his  having  had  a  predecessor  to 
whom  he  felt  himself  opposed  on  other  points.  "  We  owe  the 
loss  of  England/'  he  would  exclaim,  "which  we  might  have  re- 
tained to  this  day,  to  the  lack  of  support  given  to  Cardinal  Poole; 
thus  have  we  lost  Scotland  also;  the  war  enabled  the  German 
doctrines  to  find  their  way  into  France.**'  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  for  peace.  He  had  no  desire  for  war  even  with  the 
Protestants.  When  an  ambassador  from  Savoy  came  to  confer 
with  him  about  assistance  in  an  attack  on  Geneva,  he  repeatedly 
interrupted  him  ;  "  What  times  were  these  then  to  make  such  a 
proposal  to  him?  he  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  peace."^  He 
wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  body.  He  was  by  no 
means  chary  of  his  ecclesiastical  favours,  and  when  he  had  to 
refuse  anything,  he  did  it  with  tact  and  discretion.  He  was  con- 
vinced, and  openly  said  so,  that  the  power  of  the  pope  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  without  the  authority  of  princes. 

The  last  period  of  Paul  IV.'s  life  was  marked  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world  called  anew  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council.  It  is  certain  that  Pius  IV.  could  not 
have  evaded  this  demand  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  No 
longer  could  he  point  to  war,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  as  a 
pretext  for  refusing  it,  peace  being  at  length  re-established 
throughout  Europe.  Even  his  own  interests  urged  it  on  him, 
for  the  French  had  threatened  to  assemble  a  national  council 
which  might  easily  lead  to  a  schism.  But  in  truth  I  find  that 
besides  this,  he  himself  was  cordially  inclined  to  it.  Let  us  hear 
how  he  speaks  out  his  mind  on  the  subject.  "  We  wish  to  have 
a  council,"  says  he,  "  we  wish  it  certainly,  we  wish  it  general. 
Had  we  no  wish  for  it,  we  might  put  the  world  oflF  for  many 
years  by  alleging  difficulties,  but  these  we  would  much  rather 
remove  out  of  the  way.  It  shall  reform  what  there  is  to  be  re- 
formed ;  even  in  our  own  person,  and  our  own  concerns.  If  we 
have  any  other  object  in  view  but  to  serve  God,  so  may  God 

1  MuIa:  14  Feb.  1561.  Pius  had  to  inform  him  :  "che  havomo  animo  di  stare 
in  Vf^^f  e  che  non  sapcmo  nicnte  di  questi  pensieri  del  duca  di  Savoia ;  e  ci  mara- 
yigliamo  cho  yada  corcando  queste  coee :  non  6  tempo  da  fare  Timpresa  di  Ginovra 
Dd  da  far  gencrali.  Scrivete  che  niamo  constant!  in  questa  opinione  di  star  in  pace.'* 
—{that  we  have  a  mind  to  remain  at  peace,  and  that  we  have  nothing  of  these 
thov^ts  of  the  duke  of  Saroy ;  and  here  we  mar\'cl  that  he  goes  seeking  these  things : 
thit  18  not  the  time  to  make  the  attempt  on  Geneva  or  any  general  attempt.  Write 
that  we  are  comtant  in  this  opinion  of  remaining  at  peace.] 
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chastise  us.'*'*  It  often  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  so  important  a  project,  by  support 
from  the  princes.  The  Venetian  ambassador  had  a  meeting 
with  him  one  morning  when  confined  to  bed  and  lamed  by^an 
attack  of  gout ;  he  found  him  engrossed  with  these  reflections. 
"  Our  object  is  good,''  said  he,  "  but  we  are  alone.*"  "  I  could 
not  but  compassionate  him,''  says  the  ambassador,  ^'  on  seeing 
him  in  bed  and  hearing  him  say.  We  are  alone  for  so  heavy  a 
burthen."  Meanwhile  he  put  things  in  train.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1562,  as  many  bishops  and  deputies  were  collected  in 
Trent,  as  admitted  of  a  third  opening  of  the  council,  which  had 
been  broken  up  twice.  The  pope  had  the  greatest  share  in  this 
step.  "Assuredly,"  says  Girolamo  Soranzo,  though  not  in  other 
respects  of  his  party,  "  His  Holiness  has  in  this  shown  all  the 
zeal  that  could  be  expected  from  so  great  a  supreme  pastor ;  he 
has  omitted  nothing  that  could  assist  so  holy  and  so  good  a  work." 

THE  LATER  SESSIONS  OF  TIIK  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 

How  wholly  altered  was  the  state  of  the  world  since  the  first 
calling  of  this  council.  Now  had  the  pope  no  more  to  dread  a 
mighty  emperor's  taking  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self lord  of  the  popedom.  Ferdinand  I.  had  no  sort  of  power  in 
Italy.  Neither  was  there  room  for  anxiety  on  account  of  any 
serious  error  in  essential  points  of  doctrine.^  Although  not  yet 
fully  developed,  the  theology  that  had  been  established  during 
the  first  sittings,  had  already  become  predominant  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Roman  catholic  world.  Any  proper  re-union  with 
the  Protestants  was  no  longer  seriously  to  be  thought  of.  In 
Germany  they  had  assumed  a  powerful  but  no  longer  an  aggres- 
sive position ;  in  the  north  their  ecclesiastical  tendencies  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  civil  government  itself;  and  even  in 
England  the  same  course  of  things  had  just  come  into  operation. 
The  pope's  declaring  that  the  new  council  was  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  preceding,  and  his  success  at  last  in  silencing  the 

1  Such  was  Ferdinand  I/a  view  of  the  matter.  Littcno  ad  legates  12  Aug. 
1562,  in  Le  Plat,  Monum.  ad  hist.  cone.  Tridentini,  Y.  p.  452.  "  Quid  enim 
attinet,  disquirere  de  his  dogmatibus,  de  quibus  apud  omnes  non  solum  principes 
Terum  etiam  privates  homines  catholicos  nullo  nunc  penitus  existit  disceptatio?  — 
[Letter  to  the  legates,  12  Aug.  1502,. in  Le  Plat's  Documents  relating  to  the  Hist, 
of  the  councU  of  Trent,  V.  p.  462.  For  what  purpose  does  it  aerre  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  those  dogmas  about  which  there  is  now  absolutely  no  dispute,  not  only 
among  princes,  but  even  among  private  persons  being  (Roman)  caUioucs?! 

1.  •  2  H 
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voices  of  tlioso  who  opposed  this,  destroyed  of  itself  all  hope  of 
reconciliation.  How  could  the  free  Protestants  give  their  adhe- 
sion to  a  council,  by  whose  previous  decrees  the  most  important 
articles  of  their  creed  had  already  been  anathematized?^  This 
being  the  case,  the  proceedings  of  the  council  had  their  effects 
confined  beforehand  within  the  infinitely  circumscribed  circle  of 
the  Roman  catholic  nations.  Its  object  was  necessarily  limited 
in  the  main  to  these  three  points, — ^to  compose  the  dissensions  that 
had  arisen  between  those  nations  and  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  to  lay  down  the  doctrines  of  the  church  on  some  as 
yet  imsettled  points;  but,  above  all,  to  complete  the  internal  re- 
formation that  had  commenced,  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  disci- 
pline which  should  be  carried  into  universal  effect. 

But  even  this  was  found  extremely  difiicult;  the  most  ani- 
mated disputes  very  soon  broke  out  among  the  assembled  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  mooted  the  question  whether  the  residence  of 
bishops  in  their  dioceses,  was  of  divine  law,  or  merely  a  matter 
of  human  regulation.  This  might  seem  an  idle  controversy, 
since  all  were  agreed  that  they  were  obliged  to  residence.  But 
the  Spaniards  maintained  in  general  that  episcopal  government 
was  not  an  emanation  from  that  of  the  pope,  as  people  in  Eome 
would  have  it,  but  that,  in  its  origin,  it  rested  immediately  on 
divine  arrangement.  Here  they  struck  the  very  nerve  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system.  The  independence  of  the  inferior 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  were  so  sedulously  kept  under  by 
the  popes,  would  necessarily  have  been  restored  by  means  of  the 
development  of  this  principle. 

While  this  controversy  continued  to  be  waged  with  great 
keenness,  the  imperial  ambassadors  made  their  appearance.  The 
articles  they  presented  are  extremely  remarkable.  "The  pope 
too,"  says  one  of  them,  "  must  humble  himself  after  Christ'^s 
example,  and  allow  a  reform  to  take  place  as  respects  his  person, 
his  states,  and  his  curia.  The  council  must  reform  the  appoint- 
ment of  cardinals  as  well  as  the  conclave.'*''     Ferdinand  used  to 

1  The  main  ground  of  the  letter  of  refusal  sent  by  the  Protestanti*.  "  Cauaas  cur 
electores  ]>rinci{KM  aliique  Augustanas  confemioni  adjunct!  statun  recuHent  adire  con- 
cilium."— [The  causes  why  the  electoral  princes  and  other  orders  adhering  to  the 
confession  of  Augsburg  refuse  to  go  to  the  council.]  Le  Plat,  IV.  p.  57.  They 
likewise  remark  in  the  first  proclamation  the  suspicious  words :  **  omni  suspensione 
sublata."     They  call  to  recollection  the  condemnation  which  their  principles  had 

C«Tiously  met  with,  and  state  at  great  length  "  qufc  iiuUa  sub  ea  oonfirmatione 
teaiit.'''-[the  evils  that  lay  concealed  under  tliat  coulinnation.] 
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say :  "  Since  the  cardinals  are  not  good,  how  shall  they  choose  a 
good  popeT'  For  the  reform  which  he  contemplated,  he  wished 
to  see  the  plan  of  the  council  of  Constance,  which  had  never  been 
carried  into  eflFect,  laid  down  as  the  basis.  The  decrees  should 
be  prepared  by  committees  deputed  by  the  several  nations.  But, 
over  and  above  this,  he  required  the  allowing  of  the  cup  (to  the 
laity)  and  of  marriage  among  priest?,  dispensation  from  fasting 
for  some  of  his  subjects,  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  poor,  the 
purgation  of  breviaries,  legends  and  postilles,^  more  intelligible 
catechisms,  church  psalmody  in  German,  a  reformation  of  mon- 
astic establishments,  and,  in  order  to  that,  "  their  great  wealth 
should  therewithal  be  prevented  from  being  so  profligately  spent."***^ 
These  were  indeed  most  important  overtures,  aiming  as  they  did 
at  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  very  essence  of  the  church.  The 
emperor,  in  repeated  letters,  urged  their  being  discussed. 

Finally  there  appeared  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  also,  with  the 
French  prelates.  He  attached  himself,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
German  overtures,  and  especially  required  the  securing  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
mother  tongue,  instruction  and  preacliing  at  the  mass,  leave  to 
sing  in  full  congregation  the  ])salms  in  French,  all  Ixcing  things 
from  which  people  there  promised  themselves  the  greatest  re- 
sults. "  We  have  the  certain  assurance,""  says  the  king,  "that 
the  securing  of  the  cup  to  tlie  laity,  will  calm  many  now  dis- 
quieted consciences,  will  unite  to  the  (Roman)  catholic  church 
whole  provinces  which  have  now  departed  from  it,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  composing  the  troubles  of  our  kingdom.'*'*^ 
But,  moreover,  the  French  ambassador  made  an  attempt  again 
to  bring  forward  the  decrees  of  Basel ;  these  openly  maintained 
that  a  council  is  above  the  pope. 

1  Notes  and  explanations.     Tr. 

«  Pallaricini  almost  quite  passes  over  these  demands,  XVII.  I.  6.  Thoy  did  not 
suit  him.  In  fact  they  have  never  been  known  in  their  proper  form.  They  lie 
before  us  in  three  excerj)ts.  The  first  is  to  Ijc  found  in  P.  Sarpi,  book  VI.  p.  325, 
and  quite  to  the  same  eifeet,  only  in  Latin,  in  Rainaldi  and  Solda^t.  The  second 
is  in  Bartholomirus  do  Martyribiin,  and  is  somevrhat  more  qactended.  Schclhom 
took  the  third  fn)m  the  papers  of  Staphyluf*.  They  do  not  very  well  accord  with 
each  other.  The  original,  I  should  think,  might  be  found  in  Vienna:  it  must  ever 
be  thought  a  most  remarkable  public  document.  I  have  adhered  to  Schclhom 's 
extract.     Le  Plat  has  it  also,  together  with  the  answer. 

•  "  M6moire  baill6  h  Mr.  le  C  de  I^rraino,  quand  il  est  parti  pour  aller  au  con- 
cil." — [Memoir  delivered  to  the  C  of  Lorraino  when  he  set  off  for  the  council.]  Le 
Plat,  iV.  662. 
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Now,  it  is  tme,  the  Spaniards  did  not  concur  in  the  demands 
of  the  Germans  and  French ;  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
and  the  marriage  of  priests,  they  with  the  utmost  warmth  pro- 
nounced damnable,  and,  at  the  council  at  least,  no  concession  in 
this  respect  could  be  obtained;  all  that  was  effected  was  that  a 
dispensation  might  be  applied  for  to  the  pope ;  but  there  were 
points  on  which  these  three  nations  united  in  opposing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Curia.  They  thought  it  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  legates  alone  should  have  the  right  to  introduce  overtures. 
But  that,  in  addition  to  this,  these  legates  should  with  respect 
to  every  decree  that  was  to  be  passed,  first  interpose  the  opinion 
of  the  pope,  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  slur  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  council.  In  this  way,  thought  the  emperor,  there  are  pro- 
perly two  councils;  the  one  at  Trent,  the  other,  and  the  true  one, 
at  Rome. 

Had  the  voting,  in  this  state  of  opinions,  been  by  nations, 
what  singularly  remarkable  decrees  might  have  been  expected ! 
But  as  that  was  not  the  case,  the  three  nations,  even  taken  col- 
lectively, remained  all  along  in  the  minority.  They  were  far 
out-numbered  by  the  Italians,  and  they,  again,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  defended,  without  much  consideration,  the  views 
of  the  Curia,  on  which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent. 
Hence  great  mutual  exasperation.  It  became  a  standing  jest 
with  the  French,  that  tho  Holy  Ghost  came  to  Trent  in  a  port- 
manteau. The  Italians  spoke  of  Spanish  leprosy  and  French 
diseases,  with  which  the  orthodox  were  infected  one  after  another. 
When  the  bishop  of  Cadiz  declared  that  there  had  been  famous 
bishops,  that  there  had  been  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  no 
pope  had  ever  appointed,  the  Italians  loudly  exclaimed  against 
him;  they  demanded  his  removal;  they  even  spoke  of  anathema 
and  heresy.  The  Spanish  retorted  the  charge  of  heresy.^  At 
times  sundry  crowds  would  collect  on  the  streets  under  the  cry 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  bloodshed  was  seen  instead  of  peace. 

Was  it  matter  of  surprise  that  ten  months  should  be  spent 
without  a  session  being  effected,  and  that  the  first  legate  dis- 

1  PallaTicini  XV.  V.  6.  Paleotto  Acta :  "  Alii  pnrlati  ingeniinabant  clamnntea 
Exeat,  exeat ;  et  alii  Anathema  sit ;  ad  qnos  Granatennis  conrersus  rcspondit,  Ana- 
thema V08  estis.'* — rSomo  prelates  groaned,  calling,  **  Out  with  him,  out  with  him :" 
and  others  said,  "  liet  him  be  anathema ;"  to  whom  the  bishop  of  Granada  turning 
nmnd  replied,  "Te  are  anathema."]  See  Mendham,  Memoin  of  the  Council  w 
Trmt.  a  351. 
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suaded  the  pope  from  coming  to  Bologna;  for  what  would  men 
say  if  even  then  the  council  should  not  come  to  any  regolar 
close,  but  have  to  be  broken  up!^  Nevertheless  a  dissolution,  a 
suspension,  or  even  no  more  than  a  translation  which  had  often 
been  thought  of,  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous.  At 
Rome,  nothing  but  harm  was  expected.  People  thought  that  a 
council  was  by  far  too  strong  a  medicine  for  the  debilitated  body 
of  the  church;  that  it  would  completely  ruin  both  it  and  Italy. 
"  Some  days  before  my  departure,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1663,^'  says  Girolamo  Soranzo,  "Cardinal  Carpi,  dean  of 
the  college,  and  a  truly  intelligent  man,  told  me  that  in  his  last 
sickness  he  had  prayed  to  God,  to  vouchsafe  to  him  the  favour 
of  death,  and  to  prevent  him  from  witnessing  the  fall  and  burial 
of  Bome.  All  the  other  cardinals  that  were  looked  up  to,  un- 
ceasingly lamented  their  untoward  fate;  they  clearly  perceived 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  them,  if  the  holy  hand  of  God  did 
not  specially  intervene  in  their  behalf. ^^^  Pius  IV.  dreaded  lest 
he  should  come  to  be  overwhelmed  with  all  the  calamities  with 
which  other  popes  had  ever  thought  themselves  threatened  by  a 
council. 

It  is  a  lofty  idea  that  in  troublous  times,  and  when  errors  are 
rampant  in  the  church,  the  grand  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a 
meeting  of  her  chief  pastors.  "  Without  arrogance  or  envy,  in 
holy  humility  and  catholic  peace,'^  saith  St.  Augustine,  "  let 
such  hold  counsel  together.  After  more  extensive  inquiry  and 
information,  let  them  open  up  what  was  closed  and  bring  to  light 

1  "  Lettera  del  C^  di  Mantua,  legato  al  concilio  di  Trento,  scritta  al  papa  Pio  IV. 
li  15  Genn.  1563.  Quando  si  havesso  da  dissolvorsi  questo  conoilio,  per  causa  d'altri 
e  non  nostra,  mi  piaceria  pitl  che  V™  Beatitndine  fusse  restata  a  Roma." — [Letter 
from  the  cardinal  of  Blantua,  legate  to  the  council  of  Trent,  written  to  pope  Pius 
IV.  the  15th  of  January,  1563.  If  this  council  hare  to  be  dissolved  on  account  of 
others,  not  on  our  account,  I  should  be  better  pleased  had  your  Beatitude  remained 
at  Rome.] 

>  "  Li  Cardinall  di  maggior  autorit^  deploravano  con  tutti  a  tutte  Tore  la  loro 
miseria,  la  quale  stimano  tanto  maggiore  che  vedono  e  conoscono  assai  chiaro,  non 
esservi  rimed  io  alcnno  se  non  quelle  che  piaoesse  dare  al  S'  Die  con  la  sua  santissi- 
ma  mano  !  Certo  non  si  pud  se  non  tcmere,  adds  Sorano  himself,  Ser™*  Principe,  che 
la  poTera  Italia,  afflitta  per  altre  cause,  habbi  anoor  a  sentiro  afflitione  per  questo 
partioolarmente :  lo  Tedono  e  lo  conoscono  tutti  i  savj." — [The  cardinals  of  more 
authority  deplored  with  all  men  at  all  times  their  misery,  which  they  judged  to  be 
so  much  the  greater,  that  they  saw  and  knew  clearly  enough  that  there  waa  no  re- 
medy for  them,  but  such  as  iJie  I^ord  God  might  be  pleased  to  give  with  his  most 
holy  hand!  Certainly  th<^  cannot  but  fear,  adds  Sorano  himself,  Most  Serene 
Pnnoe,  that  poor  Italy,  afflicted  by  other  causes,  may  have  still  to  sufiiBr  affliction 
by  this  partioularly :  all  wise  men  see  and  know  it.] 
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what  was  hidden.^'  But  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  this  fine  idea 
was  far  froni  being  practically  realized.  In  order  to  that,  there 
was  required  a  purity  of  purpose,  and  an  independence  of  foreign 
influences,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  man.  But 
how  much  less  likely  was  it  to  be  attained,  now  that  the  church 
was  connected  with  the  state  in  such  innumerable  and  mutually 
conflicting  relations.  That  the  council,  notwithstanding  this, 
should  continue  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  come 
to  be  so  often,  and  so  pressingly  called  for,  must  mainly  be 
ascribed  to  the  felt  necessity  of  laying  a  restraint  on  the  power 
of  the  popes.  Now,  however,  what  these  had  always  said,  seemed 
to  prove  true;  that  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  of  the  church 
in  times  of  great  confusion,  was  fitted  rather  to  aggravate  the 
evil  than  to  remove  it.  All  the  Italians  shared  in  the  alarms  of 
the  curia.  "  Either,^'  said  they,  "  the  council  will  be  continued, 
or  it  will  be  dissolved.  In  the  former  event,  and  especially 
should  the  pope  in  the  mean  time  be  removed  by  death,  the  ultra- 
montanists  will  regulate  the  conclave  according  to  their  views,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Italy;  they  would  fain  so  limit  the  pope'*s  pre- 
rogatives that  nothing  more  should  be  left  liim  than  his  being 
simple  bishop  of  Rome ;  under  the  title  of  a  reform,  they  will 
ruin  the  offices  (connected  with  the  church)  and  the  whole  curia. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  council  be  dissolved  without  any 
good  result,  even  the  faithful  will  be  much  scandalized,  and  the 
doubting,  who  are  now  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  will  be 
utterly  lost."' 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  things,  it  must  appear  impossible 
to  have  excited  any  change  of  the  predominant  tone  in  the  coun- 
cil itself.  The  legates  who  were  directed  by  the  pope,  and  the 
Italians  who  were  dependent  on  him,  were  confronted  by  the 
prelates  of  the  other  nations  who  again,  on  their  side,  held  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  princes  whose  subjects  they  were.  No  recon- 
ciliation, no  compromise  of  differences,  could  be  thought  of. 
Already,  in  February  1663,  matters  seemed  still  to  be  in  a  des- 
perate condition ;  there  was  nothing  but  vehement  contention ; 
each  party  held  obstinately  by  its  opinions. 

But  if  once  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  state  of  things,  precisely  as 
it  stood,  we  shall  discover  a  possibility  of  finding  an  escape  from 
this  labyrinth.     In  Trent  the  opposing  opinions  only  met  and 
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conflicted  with  each  other ;  they  originated  in  Borne  and  with 
the  different  monarchs.  If  the  dissensions  were  to  be  removed, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  traced  to  their  sources.  If 
Pius  IV.  had  already  said  on  another  occasion,  that  the  pope- 
dom could  no  more  sustain  itself  without  a  union  with  the  mon- 
archs of  Christendom,  now  was  the  moment  for  carrying  this 
maxim  into  effect.  He  had  thoughts  at  one  time  of  giving  ad- 
mission to  the  demands  of  the  courts,  and  of  complying  with 
these,  without  the  intervention  of  the  council.  But  this  would 
have  been  but  a  half  measure.  The  problem  was  how  to  come 
to  a  common  understanding  with  the  other  powers  in  bringing 
the  council  to  a  close;  no  other  resource  presented  itself.  Pius 
IV.  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
Morone,  who  as  a  politician  was  the  ablest  of  all  his  cardinals. 

It  depended,  first  of  all,  on  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  French,  as  we  have  said,  had  attached  themselves,  and  to 
whom  as  being  his  uncle,  Philip  II.  too,  paid  no  small  respect. 

Morone,  shortly  before  named  president  of  the  council,  but  forth- 
with convinced  that  nothing  could  be  effected  in  Trent,  repaired 
in  April,  1563,  without  being  accompanied  by  a  single  other  pre- 
late, to  Inspruck,  to  meet  the  emperor.  He  found  him  depressed 
in  spirits,  dissatisfied,  and  in  bad  health;  convinced  that  there 
was  no  sincere  desire  felt  at  Rome  for  ameliorations,  and  deter- 
mined first  of  all  to  achieve  its  freedom  for  the  council.^ 

An  extraordinary,  in  our  times  it  would  be  said,  a  diplomatic, 
fitness  was  required  in  the  legate,  in  order  to  his  merely  first 
putting  the  irritatod  prince  in  good  humour.^ 

Ferdinand  was  out  of  temper  in  consequence  of  his  reforma- 
tion scheme  having  been  slighted,  and  never  so  much  as  once 
really  submitted  to  deliberation.  The  legate  contrived  to  con- 
vince him,  that,  on  not  altogether  objectionable  grounds,  it  had 

1  Bearing  upon  tluR  also  »  the  **  Relatione  in  scr.  fatta  dal  Comendoneai  S**  le- 
gati  del  concilio  80[)ra  le  cose  ritratte  dall'imperatore  19  Feb.  1563.  Pare  que 
JK'!  pine  trovar  modu  o  forma  di  haver  pid  parte  et  autorit^  nel  presento  concilio  per 
ptabilire  in  csso  tutte  lo  loro  petitioni  giuntamonto  con  li  Francesi." — [Account  in 
isriting  by  Comcndone  to  the  lords  legates  of  the  council,  on  the  matters  repre- 
s(  nted  by  the  emperor  10th  Feb.  1563.  It  appears  that  they  think  to  find  a  mode 
and  form  of  baring  a  larger  share  and  more  authori^  in  the  present  councU  by 
\  referring  all  their  petitions  in  it  conjunctly  with  the  French.] 

>  The  most  important  piece  that  1  have  met  with  on  the  subject  of  the  Triden- 
tinc  negotiations  in  Moronu's  report  on  h'n  legation:  it  is  short  but  substantial. 
Neither  Sarpi  nor  Pallavicini  has  noticed  it.  "  Relatione  Sommaria  del  C*  Moro- 
ne sopra  la  legatioue  sua."     Bibl.  Altieri  in  Rom.  VII.  F.  3. 
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been  thought  hazardous  to  submit  it  to  formal  deliberation,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  had  they  taken  up,  and  even  already 
come  to  a  conclusion,  on  the  most  important  part  of  its  tenor. 
The  emperor  further  complained  that  the  council  was  controlled 
by  directions  from  Bome,  and  that  the  legates  were  governed  by 
the  instructions  they  received;  on  which  Morone  observed  in 
roply^  ^hat  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  ambassadors  from  the 
sovereigns  also,  had  instructions  from  their  respective  courts,  and 
were  continually  provided  with  new  directions  how  to  act. 

In  point  of  fact,  Morone,  who  moreover  had  ere  now  long  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Austria,  came  oflf  success- 
fully from  treating  these  delicate  points.  He  quieted  the  unfa- 
vourable personal  impressions  that  the  emperor  had  received,  and 
now  simply  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  some  compromise 
for  the  settlement  of  those  controverted  points  that  had  arisen 
out  of  the  grievous  distractions  at  Trent.  He  had  no  thoughts 
of  giving  way  in  essentials,  or  of  allowing  the  authority  of  the  pope 
to  be  weakened.  ^^  All  depended,^^  he  himself  says,  ''  on  hitting 
upon  such  determinations  as  should  lead  the  emperor  to  believe 
that  he  had  received  satisfaction,  yet  without  allowing  the  author- 
ity of  the  pope,  or  that  of  the  legates,  to  be  too  much  encroached 
upon."*'^ 

The  first  of  these  points  was  the  exclusive  initiative  of  the 
legates,  of  which  it  had  always  been  maintained  that  it  ran  coun- 
ter to  the  liberties  of  a  council.  Morone  remarked  that  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  sovereigns  that  all  prelates  should  have 
the  initiative  secured  to  them;  and  he  must  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  emperor  of  this.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  bishops,  if  once  possessed  of  this  right,  would  very  soon  bring 
forward  propositions  of  a  kind  that  would  contravene  pretensions 
and  privileges  hitherto  accorded  to  the  state.  The  confusion  that 
would  follow  from  such  a  concession,  was  evident.  Nevertheless 
there  was  every  desire  so  far  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  sover- 
eigns; and  the  expedient  that  was  hit  upon  calls  for  notice. 
Morone  engaged  to  bring  every  thing  forward  for  discussion  that 
the  ambassadors  should  lay  before  him  to  that  effect ;  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  should  then  concede  to  them  the  right  of  propound- 

1  '*  Fu  neoessario  trorare  tfemperamento  tale  ehe  pareise  all'imperatoro  di  essere 
in  aleuno  modo  ntisfittto  et  insieme  non  n  praiudioaaae  all'autorttik  del  papft  nd  de* 
kgati,  ma  rwtawo  il  ooneilio  nel  suo  poaseno.'^— {See  the  text] 
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ing  tbe  matter  themselves.  This  compromise  showed  the  spirft 
that  had  gradually  begun  to  prevail  in  the  cooncil.  The  legates 
conceded  a  case  in  which  they  were  to  renoimce  the  exclusive 
initiative,  but  not  so  much  in  favour  of  the  fathers  composing 
the  council,  as  in  favour  of  the  ambassadors.^  Hence  it  fcdlowed 
that  none  but  princes  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rights 
which  tbe  pope  in  other  respects  preserved  for  himself. 

A  second  point  was  the  demand  that  the  committees  that  pre>- 
pared  the  decrees,  should  be  allowed  to  meet  for  discussion,  accor4<- 
ing  to  the  various  nations  which  they  represented.  Morone  re- 
marked that  this  had  always  been  so  already,  but  that  in  com«- 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  there  should  now  be 
stricter  regulations  to  that  effect. 

Next  came  the  third  point  in  dispute ;  reform.  Ferdinand 
conceded  at  last  that  the  expression,  a  reformation  of  the  head, 
and  the  old  Sorbonian  question  also,  whether  a  council  stood 
above  the  pope  or  not,  should  be  avoided;  but  in  return  Morone 
engaged  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  reform  in  all  other 
matters.  The  draft  that  was  made  to  this  effect,  bore  even  upon 
the  conclave. 

This  main  affair  having  been  despatched,  they  soon  came  to 
agree  about  matters  of  inferior  moment.  The  emperor  departed 
from  many  of  his  demands,  and  charged  his  ambassadors  above 
all  things  sincerely  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
papal  legates.  After  having  succeeded  in  putting  things  in  a 
proper  course,  Morone  retraced  his  steps  across  the  Alps. 
"When  people  in  Trent,""  he  himself  says,  "  heard  of  the  emper^ 
or'*s  good  resolution,  and  perceived  the  coalition  of  his  ambassa- 
dors with  those  of  the  pope,  the  council  began  to  alter  its  man- 
ners, and  to  become  much  more  manageable.^^  Towards  this  re- 
sult some  other  circumstances  co-operated. 

The  Spaniards  and  tlie  French  had  quarrelled  about  the  right 

1  "  Sumnuuium  eoram  quie  diemitiir  acta  inter  Csraarefun  Majcstatem  et  illas- 

iasLinum  Cardinalem  Moronum," — [Summaiy  of  the  matters  said  to  have  been 

transacted  between  the  imperial  Majesty  and  the  moet  illustrions  Cardinal  Morone  J 


triasunum  Cardinalem  Moronum,'^ — [Simunaiy  of  the  matters  said  to  have  been 

fijesty  and  the 
in  tbo  Acts  of  Torelhis,  aim  in  Sang's  Geschichte  des  tridentinischen  ConciliunM 


III.  292,  thus  expresses  this  :  **  Maj.  S.  sibi  reservavit  Tel  per  medium  dictorum 
legatorum,  vcl  si  ipsi  in  hoc  gravaretitur,  per  sc  ipsum  vel  per  miitistros  suos  pro- 
poni  curare." — [His- Majesty  hath  reserved  to  liimsclf,  to  see  to  matters  being  pro- 
posed, either  through  the  medium  of  the  said  legates,  or  if  they  should  think  them- 
selves aggrieved  in  this,  by  himself  or  his  ministers.]  I  own  ftnat  I  should  not  Innre 
readily  concluded  from  this,  that  there  was  any  negotiation  as  Morone  informa  us, 
although  it  forms  part  of  it. 

I.  2  I 
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of  precedence  in  the  representatives  of  their  kings,  and  had  ever 
.since  been  much  less  in  each  other'^s  company. 

Special  negotiations  had  likewise  been  entered  upon  with  each 
of  them  apart. 

For  Philip  II.  there  was  involved,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  most  pressing  necessity  for  a  good  understanding.  His  power 
in  Spain  was  mostly  founded  on  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  it 
behoved  him  above  all  things  to  look  well  to  his  retaining  these  in 
his  own  hands.  Well  was  the  Bomish  court  aware  of  this,  and 
the  Madrid  nuncio  often  said  that  a  peaceable  conclusion  to  the 
council  was  as  much  to  be  wished  for  by  the  king  as  by  the  pope. 
Already  had  the  Spanish  prelates  remonstrated  at  Trent  against 
the  taxes  levied  on  ecclesiastical  property,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  public  revenues  of  Spain ;  the  king  had  heard 
of  this  movement  with  anxiety,  and  implored  the  pope  to  forbid 
such  offensive  discussions.^  How  could  he,  after  that,  ever  think 
of  granting  to  his  prelates  the  right  of  propositions  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  council!  He  was  far  more  solicitous  to  keep  them 
within  limits.  Pius  complained  of  the  vehement  opposition  that 
had  unceasingly  been  shown  to  him  by  the  Spaniards,  in  answer 
to  which  the  king  promised  to  take  effectual  measures  for  re- 
moving this  refractory  spirit  on  their  part.  Enough,  pope  and 
king  became  aware  that  their  interests  coincided.  Yet  other 
negotiations  must  have  found  a  place  in  the  general  treaty.  The 
pope  threw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  gave  his  solemn  assurance  to  the  pope  that  he  might  count 
on  his  supporting  him  with  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  on 
every  pressing  emergency. 

The  French  meanwhile  were  making  their  approaches  on  the 
other  side.  The  Guises,  who  exercised  so  much  influence  both 
on  the  government  at  home  and  hero  too  in  the  council,  gave  at 
all  times  a  decidedly  Roman  catholic  direction  to  their  policy  in 
both  quarters.  People  were  indebted  to  nothing  but  Cardinal 
Guise'*s  pliability  for  a  session  being  again  effected  at  last,  after  a 
delay  of  ten  months  and  eight  prorogations.  But  over  and  above 
this,  a  union  of  the  strictest  kind  was  brought  into  discussion. 
Guise  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  convention  of  the  most 
powerful  Roman  catholic  princes^  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 

1  PMb  Tiepdo,  DLipaccio  di  Spagna,  4  Dec.  1562. 
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kings  of  France  and  Spain/  In  order  that  he  might  communi- 
cate more  closely  he  went  to  Bome,  and  there  the  pope  could  not 
find  words  enough  to  praise  ''the  christian  zeal  of  Guise  for  the 
service  of  Gtod  and  the  public  peace,  not  only  in  the  concerns  of 
the  council,  but  in  other  matters  also  affecting  the  general  weal."^ 
The  proposed  conference  was  thought  very  desirable  by  the  pope, 
who  sent  ambassadors  accordingly  to  the  emperor  and  the  king. 

After  this  it  was  no  longer  at  Trent,  but  at  the  several  courts, 
and  by  means  of  political  negotiations,  that  the  then  existing 
dissensions  were  composed,  and  the  more  important  obstacles  to 
a  felicitous  closing  of  the  council  taken  out  of  the  way.  Morone, 
who  contributed  most  to  that  result,  found  methods  in  the  mean- 
time of  personally  gaining  over  the  prelates,  gratifying  them  with 
the  full  measure  of  acknowledgment,  praise,  and  favour  that  they 
longed  for.^  He  fully  showed  for  once  what  an  able  and  skilful 
person,  who  comprehends  the  state  of  things,  and  proposes  to 
himself  an  end  that  is  commensurate  with  what  they  require, 
can  accomplish,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  difficult ; 
and  if  the  Roman  catholic  church  be  indebted  to  any  man  for 
the  happy  issue  to  which  the  council  was  brought,  that  obliga- 
tion it  owes  to  him. 

The  way  was  now  made  smooth.  As  ho  himself  says,  the 
members  could  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  case  involved. 

The  old  controversy  was  still  mooted  about  the  necessity  of 
residence  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  The  Spaniards  long 
showed  that  they  were  determined  to  abide  by  their  dogmas  on 
these  points;  so  late  as  July  1563,  they  declared  these  to  be  no 

1  Instrnttiono  data  a  Mons.  Carlo  Visconti  mandato  da  papa  Pio  IV.  al  re  catt. 
per  le  com  del  ooncilio  di  Tronto  (ultimo  Ottobre  1503).  Bibl.  Barb.  3007. 

>  U  beneficio  unirersale.     Lett,  dl  Pio  IV.  20  Ott.  1563. 

>  "  I  prclati,''  says  Morone  himself,  "  accarczzati  e  stimati,  e  lodati  e  gratiati,  ri 
fecero  pid  trattabiU." — [The  prelates,  sap  Morono  himself,  being  caressed,  and 
flattered  with  expressions  of  esteem,  and  praised,  and  loaded  with  kindness,  made 
themselves  more  tractable.]  Martin  Perez  do  Ayala,  who  kept  up  his  opposition  to 
the  last,  was  quite  angry  at  the  general  declension.  '*  Todo  lo  havia  ya  rencido  el 
canlenal  de  Moron  con  sus  artes  ansi  al  C  de  Porena  como  al  arzobispo  de  Granada 
como  otros  sicte  o  ocho  que  al  principio  estubieron  bien  en  las  cosas  del  bien  co- 
mun.'* — [The  Cardinal  Morone  ultimately  overcame  everything  by  his  arts;  by  this 
means  he  rained  over  the  Cardinal  Porena,  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  and  seven 
or  eight  others,  who  at  the  beginning  stood  wcU  for  the  things  that  were  to  be  for 
the  general  good. 

He  calls  Morono  '*  hombre  doblado,*' — [a  double  man,]  and  supposes  that  be 
wanted  to  (latter  him  too.    (From  his  biography  in  the  Vida  cU  VtUanueva,) 
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less  infallible  than  the  ten  commandments;  the  archbishop  of 
Granada  wanted  to  see  all  books  forbidden  that  maintained  the 
reverse;^  nevertheless,  when  the  decree  came  to  be  reduced  to 
writing,  they  were  content  to  allow  their  sentiments  to  remain 
miexpressed,  a  minute  however  being  taken  by  which  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  defend  their  views.  Laiuez  directly 
gave  his  meed  of  praise  to  this  double  meaning  in  the  decree.' 

A  like  method  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  other  controversy 
about  the  initiative,  the  proponentibus  Usgatis^  The  pope  de- 
clared tliat  each  should  be  allowed  to  ask  and  to  say,  whatever 
it  was  competent  for  him  to  ask  and  to  say,  according  to  the 
old  councils,  yet  he  guarded  himself  carefully  from  using  the 
word  ''propose/'^  An  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  contented 
the  Spaniards  without  involving  the  smallest  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  pope. 

After  the  removal  of  the  drawback  occasioned  by  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  age,  endeavours  were  made  not  so  much  to 
determine,  as  to  set  aside,  by  means  of  a  skilful  mediation,  the 
questions  that  had  given  occasion  for  bitter  and  angry  feelings. 

Having  agreed  thus  far,  it  was  found  so  much  the  easier  to 
proceed  with  the  less  doubtful  points.  Never  did  the  coun- 
cil go  on  with  greater  despatch.  The  important  dogmas  re- 
specting ordination  to  the  priesthood,  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
the  indulgence,  purgatory,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  reforming  arrangements  which  it  collectively 
drew  up,  occupied  the  tliree  last  sessions,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1563.  On  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  the  con- 
gregations were  fonned  of  various  nations.  The  project  of  re- 
form was  made  the  subject  of  deliberation  in  five  special  assem- 
blies ;  one  French,  which  met  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Guise ; 

i  "  Scrittura  nellc  Icttere  c  mcmorie  del  nuncio  Viaconti,  II.  174." — [Writing  in 
the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  nuntio  Visconti,  II.  174.] 

s  "  Ejus  Terba  in  utramquc  partem  pic  satis  posse  cxponi." — [Tliat  its  words  may 
be  set  forth  with  sufficient  piety  in  re/^ard  to  both  (aoctrines.)  See  Paleotto  ia 
Mendham's  Memoirs  of  the  council  of  Trent,  p.  202.  The  maxinfi  was  proposed : 
**  episcopos  esse  a  Christo  instituto»/' — ^[that  bisnops  have  been  instituted  by  Christ.] 
It  was  nnally  resolved :  '*  esse  hierarchiam  divina  ordinationc  institutam,  quae  con- 
stat ex  episcopis,  prcsbyteris  et  ministris,*' — [that  the  hierarchy  was  instituted  by 
divine  onllnation,  and  consists  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  ministers.*)  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  proposed  ordinaticne  peculxarit  othera  xntiituJtione,  The  bishop  Mendota 
of  Salamanca  ascribes  the  favourable  result  to  the  able  (cucrdo)  conduct  (u  Cardinal 
Morone.     VilUnucva,  II.  p.  427. 

s  Pallavidni,  33»  0,  5. 
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another  Spanish,  in  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  and  three 
Italian.^ 

Not  muefa  difficulty  was  found  in  coiiimg^  to  a  common  under* 
standing  on  most  of  the  questions;  only  two  special  difficulties 
presented  themselTOs — ^the  questions  respecting  the  exemption  of 
the  chapters  and  plurality  of  benefices,  in  which  again  priTate 
interests  played  an  important  part. 

The  former  of  these  chiefly  affected  Spain.  There  the  chap- 
ters had  already  lost  some  of  the  extraordinary  priyileges  which 
they  form^ly  enjoyed;  and  while  they  wished  to  have  this  loss 
restored,  the  king  entertained  the  idea  of  imposing  much  greater 
limitations  upon  them;  for,  as  he  had  the  appointment  to  the 
bishoprics,  he  was  himself  interested  in  the  extension  of  episco- 
pal power.  The  pope,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  favour  of  the 
chapters,  inasmuch  as  their  absolute  subjection  to  the  bishops 
would  have  not  a  little  curtailed  his  influence  over  the  Spanish 
church.  Once  more  those  two  powerful  influences  came  into 
direct  conflict.  In  fact  the  question  was,  which  was  to  have  the 
majority.  The  king  was  uncommonly  strong  in  the  council ; 
his  ambassador  had  contrived  to  remove  a  deputy  who  had 
been  sent  up  by  the  chapters  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
their  interests;  and  he  had  so  many  spiritual  favours  to  bestow, 
that  every  one  hesitated  to  ruin  his  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
The  result  of  the  voting  by  voices  was  unfavourable  for  the  cha^)- 
ters,  and  now  let  the  reader  mark  the  expedient  fallen  upon  by 
the  papal  legates  for  obviating  this.  They  resolved  that  the 
votes  should  in  this  instance  be  ordered  to  be  given  in  writing; 
but  it  was  only  the  votes  by  voice,  given  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  the  king's  followers,  that  were  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
Spain,  not  the  written  votes  which  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  legates.  In  this  manner  they  actually  obtained  a  consi- 
derable majority  in  favour  of  the  papal  view  and  of  the  chapters. 
Thus  reinforced,  they  proceeded,  under  Guise'*s  mediation,  to 
open  new  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  prelates,  who  at  last 
contented  themselves  with  a  much  slighter  extension  of  their 
rights  than  they  had  contemplated.^ 

1  The  best  notices  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  where  one  would  not  think  of 
looking  for  them,  in  Baini  Vita  di  Palestrina,  I.  199,  from  authentic  papers.  The 
subject  is  touched  upon  likewise  in  the  Diarium  of  Serrantio,  which  ^ndham  has 
made  use  of  (p.  304). 

■  Sarpi,  VIII.  816,  is  still  not  clear  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  Theauthen- 
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Of  still  greater  consequence  for  the  curia,  was  the  becond 
article,  concerning  the  plurality  of  benefices.  A  reform  in  the 
order  of  cardinals  had  long  been  spoken  of,  and  many  thought 
they  could  perceive  in  the  degeneracy  of  that  order,  the  source 
of  all  that  was  wrong.  They  often  engrossed,  without  scruple, 
a  multiplicity  of  benefices;  in  this,  then,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  be  circumscribed  by  the  severest  laws.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  how  sensitive  the  curia  was  sure  to  be  to  every 
innovation  of  the  kind ;  it  already  dreaded  and  shunned  even  a 
serious  deliberation  on  the  subject.  The  expedient  fjEtllen  upon 
by  Morone,  was  in  this  case  also  highly  characteristic.  He 
slumped^  the  reform  of  the  cardinals  with  the  articles  respecting 
the  bishops.  "  Few,"'  he  says  himself,  "  clearly  apprehend  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  and  in  this  way  all  dangerous  rocks 
were  avoided." 

While  the  pope  in  this  manner  succeeded  in  preserving  for 
his  court  the  form  it  had  hitherto  maintained,  he  showed  his 
readiness  at  the  same  time  to  pass  from  the  reform  that  had 
been  contemplated  with  respect  to  monarchs,  yielding  herein  to 
the  representations  of  the  emperor.* 

All  now  went  on  fundamentally  as  at  a  frdendly  conference. 
While  questions  of  subordinate  interest  were  preparing,  in  the 
hands  of  divines,  for  general  decrees,  the  courts  negotiated  about 
such  as  were  of  more  importance.  Couriers  were  constantly 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  One  concession  was  compensated  with 
another. 

What  chiefly  concerned  the  pope  now,  was  to  have  the  coon- 
tic  explanation  of  Morone  is  Tery  much  what  was  to  be  desired.  "  L'articolo  delle 
cause  e  dcH'cssenzioni  de'  canonicl  fu  vinto  seoondo  \&  domanda  degli  oltramontani: 
poi  facendosi  contra  Tuso  chc  li  padri  tutti  dessero  Toti  in  iscritto,  furono  mutate 
moltc  scntentic  e  fu  Tinto  il  contrario.  Si  Tcnne  al  fin  alia  ooncordia  che  si  rede 
nei  decreti,  e  fu  mezzano  Lorena,  che  ffia  era  tomato  da  Roma,  tutto  additto  al  ser- 
▼itio  di  S.  Beatitudine  et  alia  fine  del  concilio.'* — [The  article  of  the  rights  and 
essential  character  of  the  chapters  was  lost,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  ultra- 
montanists :  then  causing,  contrary  to  custom,  that  all  the  fathers  should  give  their 
votes  in  writing ;  many  opinions  were  changed,  and  the  contrary  was  lost.  At  last 
all  came  to  the  concoiid  that  is  seen  in  the  decrees,  and  the  person  who  mediated 
between  the  parties  was  Lorraine,  (i.  e.  Cardinal  Guise)  who  had  just  returned  from 
Rome,  entirely  devot«d  to  the  service  of  his  Beatitude,  and  to  the  object  of  bring- 
ing the  council  to  a  dose.] 

I  Threw  together.     Tr. 

s  There  was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  fact  of  no  strict  reform  beirg 
^ected  in  the  curia,  the  cardinals,  and  the  conclave,  and  the  abandonment  of  tl  e 
reform  of  the  princes.  See  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  legates  in  Pal- 
lavicini,  23,  7,  4. 
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cil  speedily  closed.  To  this  the  Spaniards  for  a  time  still  re-- 
fused to  consent,  not  being  yet  satisfied  with  the  reforms  that 
had  been  effected:  the  Spanish  ambassador  even  made  a  show 
of  protesting.  But  on  the  pope  declaring  his  willingness  to  call 
a  new  synod,  in  the  event  of  any  pressing  emergency;^  as  it 
was  thought  above  all  things  hazardous  to  risk  a  vacancy  in  the 
papal  see  while  the  coimcil  was  open ;  finally,  as  every  one  was 
tired,  and  all  longed  to  return  home,  they  also  yielded  at  last. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  was  effectually  overcome.  Even  in 
the  last  periods  of  its  existence  the  council  showed  the  utmost 
subserviency.  It  condescended  so  far  as  to  ask  the  pope  to  give 
his  sanction  to  its  decrees ;  it  expressly  declared  that  all  reforma- 
tion-decrees, whatever  their  expressions  might  seem  to  imply, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  previous  understanding  that  the  respect 
due  to  the  papal  see  should  remain  unaffected  thereby.^  In  this 
how  far  were  the  men  who  met  at  Trent,  from  renewing  the 
claims  made  at  Constance  and  Basel,  to  a  superiority  over  the 
papal  authority  !  Further,  in  the  resolutions  carried  by  accla- 
mation with  which  the  sittings  were  closed,  drawn  up  by  Car- 
dinal Guise,  the  universal  episcopate  of  the  pope  was  specially 
acknowledged. 

Accordingly,  all  ended  at  last  in  a  prosperous  issue.  That 
council  which  had  been  so  vehemently  called  for  and  so  long 
avoided ;  after  being  twice  dissolved,  shaken  by  so  many  of  this 
worWs  storms,  and  when  convened  for  the  third  time,  anew  beset 
with  peril,  was  now  closed  amid  the  general  concord  of  the  Roman 
catholic  world.  This  was  seen  in  the  emotion  and  joy  where- 
with the  prelates  were  affected  at  their  last  meeting,  which  was 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1 563.  Those  even  who  had  on  other 
occasions  been  mutual  opponents,  now  congratulated  each  other; 
even  tears  were  seen  starting  from  the  eyes  of  these  old  men. 

But  after  having  obtained  this  result,  by  means  of  so  much 
suppleness  and  political  shrewdness  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
question  occurs,  whether  the  council  must  not  necessarily  have 
lost  again  thereby  in  point  of  influence. 

If  we  cannot  regard  the  Tridentine  council  as  the  most  ira- 

1  Pallavicini,  24,  8,  5. 
'  Semio  XXV.  0.21. 
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portant  thai  lias  ever  met,  at  aU  events  it  is  the  most  important 
that  has  met  in  modem  tunes.  . 

Its  importance  is  comprised  in  two  grand  principles. 

By  the  one,  which  we  hare  hefore  touched  upon,  during  the 
Smalkaldic  war,  dogmatic  theolo^,  after  divers  flactaations, 
sqiarated  itself  for  ever  from  Protestant  views.  The  doctrine 
of  justification,  as  then  established,  gave  rise  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  Boman  catholic  dogmatics,  as  maintained  down  to  ibe 
present  day. 

By  the  latter,  which  we  considered  last,  after  Morone^s  con- 
ferences with  the  emperor,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
year  1563,  the  hierarchy  became  founded  anew,  theoreticaUy  by 
the  decrees  respecting  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  practically 
by  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reform. 

These  reforms  are,  and  will  ever  cotntinue  to  be,  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  an  intolerant  church  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  urgent  cases,  to  the  sword  of  excommunication. 
Seminaries  were  founded,  and  in  these  care  was  taken  to  bring 
up  young  ecclesiastics  in  strict  discipline  and  piety.  Parochial 
benefices  were  placed  under  now  regulations;  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  and  preaching  were  brought  into  rigid  order; 
the  co-operation  of  the  conventual  clergy  was  regulated  by  cer- 
tain fixed  laws.  The  bishops  had  inculcated  on  them  the  duties 
of  their  office,  and  particularly  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy, 
according  to  the  various  grades  of  their  consecration.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  bishops,  by  a  special  confession 
of  faith,  which  they  subscribed  and  swore  to,  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  and  to 
yield  subjection  towards  the  pope. 

Only,  the  restriction  of  the  pope's  power,  an  object  which  the 
assembly  of  the  church  certainly  had  at  first  in  view,  was  not 
attained  by  it.  Far  from  that,  his  power  came  forth  from  the 
struggle  even  more  extensive  and  more  secure  than  ever.  As 
the  pope  held  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting  the  Tridentine 
decisions,  it  ever  remains  with  him  to  prescribe  the  rules  of 
faith  and  manners.  All  the  threads  of  the  restored  discipline 
converged  together  in  Rome. 

The  Roman  catholic  church  acknowledged  its  limitation;  it 
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no  longer  paid  any  sort  of  reg£U*d  to  the  Greeks  and  the  East; 
Protestantism  it  spumed  from  it  with  countless  anathemas.  In 
the  Boman  Catholicism  of  earlier  times  there  was  comprised  an 
element  of  Protestantism ;  that  was  now  cast  out  for  ever.  But 
while  limitations  were  thus  submitted  to,  measures  were  taken 
to  concentrate  the  church'*s  resources,  and  to  gather  up  all  its 
energies. 

Such  progress,  as  we  have  remarked,  could  only  have  been 
m^e  by  means  of  a  community  of  sentiment  and  action  with  the 
leading  Roman  catholic  powers.  In  this  union  with  the  mon- 
archies, there  lies  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  for  the 
whole  subsequent  development.  It  presents  an  analogy  with  the 
tendency  in  Protestantism,  to  combine  monarchical  with  epis- 
copal rights.  It  first  gradually  acquired  a  shape  among  the 
Boman  catholics.  There  was  a  conviction,  indeed,  that  herein 
likewise  tliere  lay  the  possibility  of  new  dissensions;  but  there 
was  no  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  result.  Already 
in  one  province  after  another,  the  decrees  of  the  council  were 
readily  received.  Were  it  for  nothing  else,  Pius  IV.  is  an  im- 
portant person  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  having  accom- 
plished this ;  he  was  the  first  pope  that  knowingly  surrendered 
the  tendency  of  the  hierarchy  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to 
monarchical  government. 

With  the  result  he  now  certainly  believed  that  the  work  for 
which  he  had  to  live  was  accomplished.  It  is  remarkable  that 
with  the  termination  of  the  council  the  tension  of  his  soul  be- 
came relaxed.  People  thought  they  could  observe  that  he  ne- 
glected religion,  ate  and  drank  all  too  eagerly,  and  took  an 
excessive  delight  in  the  splendour  of  his  court,  in  sumptuous 
festivities,  and  in  costly  buildings.  The  more  zealous  perceived 
a  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  predecessor,  which  they  loudly 
lamented.^ 

1  Paolo  Tiepolo.  "  Doppo  che  qnesto  (il  concilio)  hebbe  fine,  libcrato  da  una 
grande  sollccitudine  fattosi  fcrmo  e  gagliardo  nell'autorit^  sua,  incomincid  pid  liber- 
amentc  ad  operaro  conforme  alia  sua  inclinatione  e  pcnsierl :  ondc  faoilmento  si 
conobbe  in  lui  anlmo  piil  toeto  da  principe  che  attendesae  solamente  al  fatto  sue,  che 
di  ponteficc  che  avcsae  rispetto  al  bencficio  e  salute  degli  altri." — [After  it  (the  coun- 
cil) had  come  to  a  close,  being  now  freed  from  a  cause  of  much  anxiety,  and  having 
made  himself  firm  and  strong  in  \un  authority,  he  began  to  act  more  freely  accord- 
ing to  hb  natural  inclination  and  thought* ;  whence  there  was  easily  to  be  perceived 
in  him  a  mind  more  like  that  of  a  prince  who  looks  only  to  his  own  afiairs,  than  of 
a  pontiff  who  ban  respect  to  the  good  and  salvation  of  others.]  The  same  remark 
is  found  in  Panvinius. 

I.  2  K 
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From  this  change  in  the  pope,  however,  no  particular 
tion  was  now  any  more  to  be  looked  for.  A  tendency  had  do* 
yeloped  itself  in  Roman  Catholicism,  which  could  no  longer  be 
Impressed  or  restrained. 

When  the  mind  is  once  excited,  it  becomes  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe to  it  what  paths  it  shonld  follow.  Every,  even  the  most 
trifling  deviation  from  its  standard,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  represent  it,  will  call  forth  the  most  striking  symptoms. 

The  spirit  that  developed  itself  in  the  strict  Roman  catholic 
party,  instantly  became  dangerous  even  to  this  pope  himself. 

There  was  now  living  in  Rome  a  certain  Benedict  Accohi,  a 
bigoted  Roman  catholic  who  was  always  talking  about  a  secret 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  God;  he  was  to  reveal  it,  and 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  was  to  pass  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  multitude  at  the  Piazza  Ravona,  un- 
harmed through  a  blazing  pile. 

His  secret  consisted  in  fancying  that  he  knew  beforehand, 
that  a  union  was  shortly  to  take  place  between  the  Oreek  and 
Roman  church;  that  these  united  churches  would  again  subject 
Turks  and  all  apostates  to  their  sway;  that  the  pope  would  be  a 
holy  man,  would  attain  to  universal  monarchy,  and  introduce 
the  only  perfect  righteousness  on  earth.  With  these  fcmcies  be 
was  possessed  even  to  fanaticism. 

He  found,  however,  that  Pius  IV.,  whose  worldly  walk  and 
conversation  were  infinitely  removed  from  his  ideal  perfection, 
was  not  fitted  for  so  grand  an  undertaking.  Benedict  Accolti 
conceived  that  he  had  a  call  from  God  to  deliver  Christendom 
from  this  useless  chief. 

Having  formed  the  project  of  putting  the  pope  to  death,  he 
found  an  associate,  to  whom  he  gave  assurances  of  rewards  from 
God  and  the  future  holy  monarch.  One  day  they  set  out  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  Soon  they  saw  the  pope  approach  in 
the  midst  of  a  procession,  an  easy  mark,  unconscious  of  danger, 
without  suspicion  and  without  defence. 

Accolti,  instead  of  rushing  upon  him,  began  to  shake  all  over 
and  changed  colour.  The  train  about  a  pope  had  something  in 
it  that  could  not  fail  powerfully  to  impress  so  fanatical  a  Roman 
catholic.     The  pope  passed  on  unhurt. 

Meanwhile  others  had  marked  Accolti.     The  companion 
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whom  he  had  gained  over,  and  whose  name  was  Anthony  Oan- 
ossa,  was  a  person  of  no  finn  decision  of  purpose;  at  one  time  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  would  do  the  deed  some  other  time, 
at  another  he  felt  himself  tempted  to  make  it  known.  They  did 
not  keep  it  altogether  secret,  and  at  length  they  were  arrested 
and  condemned  to  death/ 

We  see  what  spirits  bestir  themselves  when  society  is  agi*- 
tated.     Much  as  Pius  IV.  had  done  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  church,  there  were  men  whom  this  was  far  from  satisfying, 
and  who  still  cherished  very  different  projects.     Pius  IV.  died 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1565. 

PIUS  Y. 

The  adherents  of  the  strict  tone  of  sentiment  however  had, 
immediately  after  this,  an  unexpected  and  great  success.  A  pope 
was  chosen  whom  they  could  perfectly  count  upon  as  one  of 
themselves.     This  was  Pius  V. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  the  more  or  less  doubtful  reports  which 
the  book  upon  the  Conclaves  and  some  historians  of  that  time 
have  related  respecting  this  election.  We  have  a  letter  of 
Charles  Borromeo''s,  wliich  gives  us  sufficient  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  I  was  resolved,"*'  he  there  says,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  election,  "  to  see  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  faith.  As  the  piety, 
blameless  life,  and  holy  temper  of  the  Cardinal  of  Alexandria, 
afterwards  Pius  V.  were  known  to  me,  I  conceived  that  the 
Christian  republic  would  be  administered  by  him  for  the  best, 
and  devoted  my  utmost  endeavours  in  his  favour."^  No  other 
object  could  besides  be  expected  to  influence  a  man  of  so  thor- 
oughly spiritual  a  temper  of  mind  as  Charles  Borromeo.  Philip 
II.,  who  was  gained  over  by  his  ambassador  to  support  the  said 
cardinal,  expressly  thanked  Borromeo  for  the  part  he  took  in 
this  election.^     It  was  just  such  a  man  that  was  supposed  to  be 

1  I  hare  borrowed  these  notices,  which  I  have  found  nowhere  else,  finotn  a  MS.  in 
the  Corsini  Library  at  Rome,  No.  674,  under  the  title,  Antonio  Canossa.  *'  Questo 
d  il  sommario  della  mia  depositione  per  la  qual  causa  io  moro,  quale  si  degnori  V.  S. 
mandaro  alii  miei  s^  padre  e  madre." — [This  is  the  summary  of  my  deposition  in 
the  cause  on  account  of  which  I  die,  whidi  your  Uoliness  wUl  youchsafe  to  trans- 
mit to  my  father  and  mother.] 

«  C^  Borromeus  Henrico  C^  Infanti  Portugalliio  Ro|naD  d.  26  Feb.  1566.  Glos- 
BiAni  Vita  C.  Borromei  p.  62.  Compare  Ripamonti  Historia  orbis  Mediolani  lib 
XII.  p.  811 

8  I  find  this  in  a  DisDAOcio  dl  Soranzo  amb^  in  Spagna.    ''  Non  eBseodo  conos- 
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needed.  The  adherents  of  Paul  IV.,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
always  quiet,  congratulated  themselves.  Some  of  their  letters 
are  still  extant.  **  To  Rome,  to  Rome,"  writes  one  of  them, 
*'  come  confidently  and  without  delay,  yet  with  all  becoming 
modesty.     Qod  has  again  raised  up  for  us  Paul  IV. 

Michael  Ghislieri — ^who  now  became  Pius  V. — of  mean  descent, 
was  born  in  1504  at  Bosco,  not  far  from  Alexandria,  and  entered 
a  Dominican  monastery  when  only  fourteen.  There  he  devoted 
himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  monkish  poverty  and  piety  which 
his  order  required.  Out  of  his  alms  he  did  not  keep  so  much 
for  himself  as  was  required  for  having  a  mantle  made  for  him. 
To  secure  himself  against  the  ill  effects  of  the  summer  heats,  he 
found  nothing  so  effectual  as  taking  little  food,  and  although 
confessor  to  a  governor  of  Milan,  he  never  travelled  except  on 
foot,  with  his  sack  on  his  back.  When  he  taught  it  was  always 
with  precision  and  heartily.  If  he  had  the  concerns  of  a  mon- 
astery to  administer  as  prior,  he  was  strict  and  frugal ;  more  than 
one  he  freed  from  debt.  His  character  was  formed  durins:  those 
years  in  which,  even  in  Italy,  the  hitherto  prevailing  doctrines 
conflicted  with  the  Protestant  movements.  He  sided  with  the 
strict  party  professing  the  old  opinions ;  out  of  thirty  contro- 
verted points  which  he  defended  in  1 543,  at  Parma,  the  greater 
number  turned  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pope,  and  were 
opposed  to  the  new  opinions.  Ere  long  he  was  charged  with  the 
functions  of  an  inquisitor,  and  these  he  had  to  discharge  in  places 
where  he  was  exposed  to  peculiar  danger;  in  Como  and  Bergamo,^ 

ciuto  lo  quality  di  S.  S*  da  questo  Ser™*  re,  mcntro  era  in  cardinalato,  U  detto  eom- 
mondator  (Luigi  Ilcquosons  Comm.  maggior)  sempre  lo  laudd  molto,  prcdicando 
questo  soggctto  csser  degno  del  pontiticato,  con  il  che  S.  M.  si  mosse  a  dargli  ordine 
che  con  ogni  suo  potere  li  dosse  iavore. — [The  qualities  of  hb  Holiness  not  haTing 
been  known  to  thiH  m(»i  Serene  king,  while  he  was  in  his  cardinalship,  the  said 
Commendator  (Lewis  Ilcquesens  the  greater  Comm.)  always  praised  hun  much, 
boasting  that  this  subject  was  worthy  of  the  pontificate,  so  tliat  Ilis  Majesty  might 
persuade  himself  to  give  them  directions  to  favour  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.]  With  this  the  story  related  by  Oltroechi  in  his  annotations  to  Glus- 
siano,  p.  310,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1566. 

*  Paolo  Tiepolo :  Relariono  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pio  IV.  et  V.  •*  In  Bergamo 
li  fu  leyato  per  forza  dalle  prigioni  del  monastero  di  S.  Domenico,  doye  allora  si 
■deyano  mettere  i  roi,  un  principale  heretico,  nominato  Giorgio  Mondaga  (a  name 
still  applied  to  Italian  Protestants),  con  gran  pericolo  suo  e  de'  frati.  NelU 
medcsima  citta  poi  travagli6  assai  per  formare  il  processo  contra  il  yescoyo  allora 
di  Bernuno." — [In  Bergamo  he  removed  by  force  from  the  prison  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Dominick,  wliere  accused  persons  used  then  to  be  phiced.  a  leading  heretic, 
called  George  Mondaga  (a  name  still  applied  to  Italian  Protestants),  at  great  per- 
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vrhere  commerce  with  the  Swiss  and  Germans  could  not  be 
avoided;  in  the  Valtellon,  which  formed  part  of  the  Grisons.  In 
this  he  displayed  the  stubborn  and  resolute  spirit  of  a  zealot. 
He  was  occasionally  greeted  as  he  entered  Como  with  a  shower 
of  stones,  and  often,  to  save  his  life,  had  to  hide  himself  in  some 
peasant^s  hut,  like  an  outlaw  seeking  to  escape  from  justice.  Yet 
he  maintained  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
When  the  count  della  Trinita  threatened  to  toss  him  into  a  well, 
he  replied  that  God'*s  will  would  be  done.  He  was  entangled, 
however,  in  the  strife  of  spiritual  and  political  powers  then  agi- 
tating Italy.  As  the  tendency  to  which  he  attached  himself 
triumphed  in  that  struggle,  he  rose  with  the  ascendancy  which 
it  gained.  .  He  became  commissary  of  the  Inquisition  at  Bome; 
soon  Paul  IV.  spoke  of  Friar  Michael  "  as  an  eminent  servant 
of  Grod  and  much  to  be  honoured;'*'*  he  made  him  bishop  of  Nepi, 
for  he  wanted  to  put  a  chain  to  his  foot,  that  he  might  no  more 
have  it  in  his  power  to  return  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  monastery,^ 
and  in  1557  he  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  this  new  dignity 
Ghislieri  continued  as  before,  severe  in  his  manner  of  life,  poor 
and  unpretending.  He  told  his  household  that  they  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  living  in  a  monastery.  He  now  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  his  religious  exercises  and  to  the  Inquisition. 

In  a  man  of  this  temper,  Borromeo,  Philip  II.,  in  short,  the 
whole  strict  party,  thouglit  they  saw  the  salvation  of  the  church. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  possibly  were  not  quite  so  well  pleased. 
Pius  V.  being  informed  of  this,  remarked,  "  the  more  will  they 
lament  for  me  when  I  am  dead.**' 

Even  when  pope,  he  retained  all  the  severity  of  his  monastic 
life;  he  observed  the  church'*s  fasts  to  their  full  extent  most  assi- 
duously; he  would  not  allow  himself  clothes  of  fine  materials,^ 

sonal  risk  to  himself  and  the  friars.     In  that  same  city  ho  laboured  much  to  bring 
a  process  against  the  then  bishop  of  Bergamo.] 

The  above  note  certainly  gives  the  Protestant  reader  an  extraordinary  idea  of 
"  the  piety,  blameless  life,  and  holy  temper/'  ascribed  by  Charles  Borromeo  to 
Michael  Ghislieri.  lie  seems  to  have  been  no  more  a  Christian  than  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus was  previous  to  his  conversion,  and  no  doubt  resembled  that  zealous  persecutor 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  poor  nicmljen,  by  a  pliaiisaical  strictness  in  what  was  held 
to  be  sanetity  of  life  in  a  corrupt  church.     Tr. 

1  This  too  is  to  be  found  in  Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V.,  from  which  we  have  taken 
most  of  the  notices  here.  Pius  V.  told  it  himself  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  as 
the  latter,  Mich.  Suriano  to  Paul  Tiepolo,  2  October  1508,  relates. 

'  Catena.  Tiepolo :  "  Nd  mai  ha  lasciato  la  camisia  di  rassa  che  come  frato  in- 
comincid  di  portare.    Fa  le  orationi  divotissimamento  et  aicune  volte  colle  lacrime.** 
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be  often  read,  and  daily  heard  mass.  Still  he  took  care  that 
his  spiritual  exercises  should  not  hinder  his  attending  to  public 
business;  he  rose  very  early,  and  allowed  himself  no  siesta. 
Should  any  one  doubt  how  far  this  spiritual  earnestness  had  any 
deep  foundation,  he  may  find  a  proof  in  the  fact  that  Pius 
thought  the  popedom  not  propitious  to  his  piety;  that  it  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  or  to  his  obtaining  the 
glory  of  paradise;^  he  deemed  that  he  should  find  the  burden 
intolerable  without  prayer.  The  joys  of  a  fenrid  devotion,  the 
only  joys  of  which  he  was  capable,  a  devotion  which  often'  moved 
him  to  tears,  and  from  which  he  arose  with  the  conviction  thai 
his  prayers  had  been  heard,^  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  people  were  in  ecstasy  when  they  saw  him  in  the 
processions,  barefoot  and  uncovered,  his  countenance  glowing 
with  the  pure  expression  of  an  undissembled  piety,  with  a  long 
snow-white  beard;  they  thought  that  never  had  there  been  so 
pious  a  pope;  they  told  one  another  how  his  very  look  had  con- 
verted Protestants.  Pius,  too,  was  kind  and  affable;  his  inter- 
course with  his  old  servants  was  of  the  most  confidential  kind. 
How  beautifully  he  received  that  same  count  della  Trinita,  who 
happened  to  be  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  him.  '^  See  now,^*  said 
he  on  recognising  him,  ^^thus  doth  God  help  the  innocent  :^^  this 
was  all  the  notice  he  ever  took  of  it  to  him.  He  had  an  esta- 
blished character  for  benevolence,  and  kept  a  list  of  necessitous 
persons  in  Rome  whom  he  caused  to  be  regularly  supported 
according  to  their  rank. 

Meek,  resigned,  childlike,  are  natures  of  this  sort;  but  if  once 
they  be  roused  into  passion  and  offended,  they  run  into  vehe- 
ment indignation  and  inexorable  wrath.  What  they  think  right 

— [He  never  left  off  wearinjf  the  eoane  shirt  which  ho  first  commenced  wearing  as  a 
a  monk.     He  said  hut  ])rayerH  most  devoutly,  and  sometimes  with  tears.] 

1  The  reader  must  be  careful  to  distin^ish  the  sense  of  the  word  "  spiritual,"  as  used 
here,  from  that  attached  to  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  From  his  first  perseontions 
of  Christ's  faithful  followera  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  to  his  last  commands  to  the 
Romanists  of  France  utterly  to  destroy  the  Reformed  of  that  kingdom,  Pius  V. 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fearful  representatives  and  agents  of  anti- 


Christ.     The  proof  Professor  Ranke  alleys  of  his  spirituality,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
>ubt  he  found  that  the  secular  business  on  which  the  popedom  involved 


No  doubt 


tim,  necessarily  interrupted  the  ascetic  exercises  in  which  ho  trusted  for  his  salva- 
tion, but  a  Turkish  or  Ilindoo  fanatic  might  have  made  the  same  complaint  in  like 
circumstances.     Tn. 

«  The  authority  ouoted  gives  only  alcune  volte ^  "  sometimes,"  whence  we  may 
presume  that  the  whole  picture  is  overchai^ged.     Tb. 

•  Where  the  aathority  for  thb?    Tb. 
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they  regard  as  a  datj,  a  daty  of  the  highest  kind,  the  noB-fal- 
filment  of  which  excites  and  inflames  them. 

Pius  V.  felt  conscious  that  he  at  all  times  pursued  the  straight 
path;  and  his  having  been  conducted  thereby  to  the  popedom, 
filled  him  with  a  self-confidence  that  raised  him  quite  abore  any 
regard  for  consequenees. 

He  was  extremely  obstinate  in  maintaining  his  opinioiis. 
There  was  no  getting  him  to  retract  these,  eyen  for  the  strongs 
est  reasons.  He  was  easily  irritated  by  opposition  to  his  views; 
bis  face  would  redden,  and  he  used  the  very  strongest  expres- 
sions.^ As  he  understood  little  about  the  world^s  affairs  and 
those  of  the  state,  and  rather  allowed  himself  to  be  affected  one 
way  or  other  by  irrelevant  circumstances,  it  was  extremely  dif» 
ficult  to  transact  business  with  him. 

In  personal  respects,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  always  allow  his 
mind  to  bo  determined  by  the  first  impression;  but  if  he  oncd 
conceived  any  one  to  be  good  or  bad,  nothing  after  that  could 
ever  disturb  the  conclusion  he  had  formed.^  In  all  caaes,  how-> 
ever,  he  believed  rather  that  people  grew  worse  than  better;  he 
suspected  most  men. 

It  was  remarked  that  he  never  mitigated  the  sentence  passed  on  a 
criminal ;  generally  speaking,  he  would  rather  it  were  more  severe. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  that  the  Inquisition  should  punish 
new  transgressions ;  he  gave  orders  for  inquiry  into  old  offences, 
of  ten  or  twenty  years'*  standing. 

1  **  Informatione  di  Pio  V.  (Bibl.  Ambrosiana,  at  MUan.  F.  D.  181.)  La  S»  S. 
naturahnente  d  giovale  e  piacevole,  se  ben  per  aceidcnt«  pare  di  aHra  disposiiioae,  o 
di  qui  viene  chc  volontieri  onestamentc  ragiona  con  Mr.  Cirillo  suo  maestro  di  casa, 
il  quale  con  le  sue  piaceTolozze  cascndo  huomo  destro  et  accorto  diletta  S.  Bcatitu- 
dine  e  sempre  profitta  a  se  stesso  et  altri." — [llis  Uoliness  is  aaturallj  of  a  jovial 
and  merry  temper,  although  perchance  he  appears  of  a  different  disposition,  and 
hence  he  willingly  enters  into  familiar  talk  with  his  bouse  steward  Mr.  Cirillo>  who 
being  a  dexterous  and  shrewd  man,  delights  his  Beatitude  with  his  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  always  mttenda  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  others.] 

We  may  regard  it  as  another  proof  of  the  infidelity  of  Professor  Ranke*!  portrait  of 
Pius  V.  that  while  he  speaks  of  the  arch-inquisitor  as  inoapAble  of  feeling  any  joy9 
but  those  of  devotion,  this  contMnporary  represents  htm  as  of  a  iovial  and  Hkerry 
temper !  The  historian  has  evidently  been  led  away  by  his  amybition  to  make  a 
saint  of  a  persecutor,  and  to  represent  a  calm,  meek,  humble  and  holy  heart,  rejoic- 
ing only  in  the  conviction  that  God  hears  its  prayers,  as  consistent  with  a  ferocioui 
and  bkiod-thirstv  fanaticism.  But  in  this  bold  attempt  even  hia  own  authorities 
confute  him.     Tn. 

s  Inlbrmatione  di  Pio  V.  "  E  piii  difficultoso  di  bisc'iAr  Ui  oattiva  impresskma 
che  la  baona,  e  massimamento  di  quelle  persone  die  non  ha  in  pratica." — [It  was 
more  difficult  for  him  to  give  up  the  bad  impression  thaa  tjie  good,  especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  with  whom  he  waa  not  familiar.] 
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If  there  was  a  district  remarkable  for  the  small  namber  of  the 
convictions,  he  held  it  therefore  as  not  pure;  such  mildness  he 
imputed  to  remissness  in  the  proper  authorities. 

Let  us  hear  with  what  severity  he  pressed  the  maintenanoe 
of  church  discipline.  "  We  forbid,'^  so  it  runs  in  one  of  his 
bulls,  ^^  every  physician  who  shall  be  called  to  attend  a  bedrid 
patient,  to  attend  him  longer  than  three  days,  if  he  have  not 
within  that  time  received  a  certificate  that  the  sick  person  has 
made  a  new  confession  of  his  sins.'*^^  Another  appoints  the  pun- 
ishments for  the  profanation  of  sabbath  and  for  blasphemy. 
Pecuniary  fines  are  to  be  imposed  on  those  of  higher  rank.  ^^But 
a  common  man,  who  cannot  pay  the  fine,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  stand  for  a  whole  day  before  the  church  door,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back;  for  the  second  offence,  he  shall  be 
whipt  through  the  streets;  for  the  third,  his  tongue  shall  be 
pierced  and  he  himself  sent  to  the  galleys.*"^ 

Such  is  the  general  style  of  his  ordinances ;  how  often  must 
he  have  exposed  himself  to  the  remark  that  he  had  to  do,  not 
with  angels,  but  with  men.^ 

He  was  not  deterred  from  this  by  that  respect  for  the  secular 
powers  which  was  now  so  pressing ;  not  only  did  he  cause  the 
bull  In  coma  Damini,  which  had  long  been  complained  of  by 
princes,  to  be  published  anew,  but  he  rendered  it  more  strict,  by 
the  addition  of  some  special  clauses ;  in  these  he  seems  altoge^ 
ther  to  refuse  to  governments  the  right  of  imposing  new  taxes. 

Such  violent  encroachments,  it  is  manifest,  must  have  been 
followed  by  re-actions.  Not  only  that  the  demands,  which  a  man 
of  so  stem  a  character  believed  he  might  venture  to  make  upon 
the  world,  never  could  be  gratified,  but  there  were  symptoms  of 

1  Supra  i^r^em  dominicum.     Bull.  [V.  II.  p.  281. 

In  all  this  we  percciye  remarkable  proofs  of  the  general  fact,  that  asoeticism  and 
persecution  are  natural  companions  of  each  other.  When  8elf>rifffateouBne8B  leads  a 
man  to  punish  himself,  as  a  means  of  takine  roycngc  on  his  own  heart  for  not  allow- 
ing him  to  attain  to  the  fancied  holiness  which  pride  and  ambition  make  him  covet, 
he  cannot  bear  that  others  should  enjoy  what  he  denies  to  himself.  How  different 
the  Christian  under  the  fatherly  chastisements  of  his  God  and  Saviour  !  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  then  abounds  in  hmi,  even  love,  joj,  peace,  long-tuferingt  gentUneu, 
^.     Tr. 

*  In  the  Information!  politiche  XII.  there  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  an  **  Epis- 
tola  a  N.  S.  Pio  V.  nella  quale  si  csorta  S.S.  toleraro  ^li  Ebroi  et  le  corteggiane/* 
—•[an  Epistle  to  our  Lord  Pius  V.  in  which  His  Holmei«  is  exhorted  to  tolerate 
Jews  and  courtesan^,]  from  a  person  called  Hertano,  who  concurs  therein.  The 
ciflBoers  prajred  the  pope  at  least  to  tolerate  the  latter.  The  pope  readied  that  he 
would  rather  abandon  Rome  than  wink  at  what  was  wrong. 
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deliberate  resistance,  and  innumerable  misunderstandings  arose. 
With  all  his  devoutness,  Philip,  on  one  occasion,  gave  the  pope 
to  know,  that  he  most  not  put  to  the  proof  what  a  prince,  when 
driven  to  extremities,  might  do.  n 

This  the  pope,  on  his  side,  felt  deeply.  He  often  found  himself 
unhappy  in  his  high  office;  said  that  he  was  weary  of  life;  acting 
without  respect  for  others  he  made  himself  enemies;  since  his 
coming  to  the  popedom  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  annoy- 
ances and  persecutions. 

But  however  this  might  be,  and  although  it  was  as  far  from 
bringing  complete  contentment  and  satisfaction  to  Pius  V.  as  other 
men,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  his  conduct  and  character  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  his  church.  After  so  much  had  been  done  to  excite 
and  promote  a  more  spiritual  tendency,  after  so  many  resolu- 
tions had  been  taken  with  the  view  of  making  that  tendency 
more  generally  predominant,  a  pope  like  this  was  required  in 
order  to  its  being  not  only  made  known,  but  also  practically 
introduced  everywhere.  To  this,  by  his  zeal  as  well  as  by  his 
example,  he  immensely  contributed. 

People  now  saw  the  oft-promised  reformation  of  the  court, 
though  not  in  the  forms  that  had  been  projected,  yet  substan- 
tially introduced.  The  disbursements  of  the  papal  household 
were  greatly  diminished ;  Pius  V.  required  little  for  himself,  and 
often  had  been  heard  to  say,  *'  Whoever  would  govern  others, 
must  begin  with  himself.''  He  provided  not  illiberally  for  his 
servants  who,  as  he  believed,  had  remained  true  to  him  all  his 
life,  not  from  any  expectation  of  reward,  but  from  pure  affection ; 
stiU  he  kept  his  relations  under  greater  restraint  than  any  pope 
had  ever  done  before.  He  made  a  moderate  provision  for  the 
nephew,  Bonelli,  whom  he  created  a  cardinal,  only  because  he 
had  been  told  that  this  was  required  in  order  to  his  being  on  a 
familiar  footing  with  princes.  When  that  nephew,  on  one  occa- 
sion, got  his  father  to  come  to  Rome,  he  obliged  the  latter  that 
very  night,  nay  that  very  hour,  to  leave  the  city  again.  He 
would  never  raise  his  other  relations  above  the  middle  rank,  and 
woe  to  him  that  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  committing 
an  offence,  were  it  no  more  than  a  lie;^  never  would  he  forgive 

1  Brit'uh  readers  will  exclaim,  '*  What  wone  than  a  lie?"     UnhappUy  for  the 
continent,  there  eTcn  a  lie  is  not  thought  so  yery  gross  an  offence,    Tb. 

I.  2  L 
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him,  but  drove  him  ruthlessly  away.  How  far  was  he  then  from 
parsoing  that  course  of  favouritism  to  nephews,  which  for  ages 
had  constituted  so  important  a  part  of  the  papal  history  !  By 
one  of  his  most  emphatic  bulls,  Pius  V .  prohibited  for  the  future 
every  investiture  with  any  possession  whatsoever  of  the  Bomish 
church,  under  whatever  title  or  pretext ;  he  declared  that  those 
who  should  merely  advise  such  a  thing,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated beforehand;  and  he  made  all  his  cardinals  subscribe  this 
ordinance  of  his.^  He  went  zealously  to  work  in  the  removal  of 
abuses ;  it  was  observed  that  he  granted  few  dispensations,  and 
still  fewer  compositions;  the  indulgence  which  had  been  given 
by  his  predecessors,  he  often  limited.  He  gave  instructions  to 
his  auditor-general  to  proceed  immediately  against  all  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  who  should  not  reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  to 
make  out  a  statement  for  him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  deposition  of  all  the  disobedient.^  He  commands 
all  parish  priests,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  keep  to  their  parish 
churches,  and  to  see  to  the  celebration  of  divine  worship;  he 
recalls  the  dispensations  that  they  might  have  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  this.^  Not  less  zealously  did  he  endeavour  to  restore 
the  order  of  the  monasteries.  On  the  one  hand  he  secured  to 
them  their  exemption  from  taxes  and  other  burthens;  for  exam- 
ple, from  billeting ;  he  desired  that  there  should  be  nothing  to 
disturb  them  in  their  repose ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  forbade 
the  monks,  without  examination  by  the  bishops  and  permission 
from  them,  to  hear  confessions,  and  every  newly-appointed  bishop 
was  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  repeat  such  examination.^  He 
enjoined  the  strictest  living  within  their  convent,  for  nuns  as 
well  as  monks.  This  was  not  always  commended.  It  was  com- 
plained that  he  compelled  people  to  observe  severer  rules  than 
they  had  bound  themselves  by ;  some  fell  in  consequence  into  a 
kind  of  despair;  others  took  to  flight.^ 

1  "  Prohibitio  alienandi  et  infeadandi  civitates  ei  loca  S.  R.  E.  Admonet  nos: 
1567,  29  Mart." — [Prohibition  agaiiist  alienating  and  granting  feudal  dispositiona 
of  the  states  and  places  belonging  to  the  Holy  Roman  churcn.  Admonuhes  ns : 
1567,  29  March.]     Admonet  nos  is  the  title  from  the  first  words.     Tb 

*  Cam  alias .  1566,  10  Jonii.  DuU.  IV.  IT.  303. 
t  Cupientes:  1568,  8  JuUi.  lb.  IV.  III.  24. 

4  Romani:  1571.  6  Aug.  lb.  IV.  III.  177. 

*  Tiepolo : "  Spesse  Tolte  nel  dar  rimedio  a  qualche  disordien  inoorre  in  im*altro 
maggiore,  procedendo  massimamente  per  Tia  degli  estremL" — [Many  a  time  in  try- 
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All  these  things  he  carried  best  into  effect  in  Borne  and  in 
the  states  of  the  church.  He  bound  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  see  to  the  observance  of  his  spiri- 
tual regulations/  He  himself  meanwhile  saw  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  bemg  firm  and  impartial.^  Not  only  did  he 
particularly  admonish  persons  in  the  exercise  of  the  magistracy 
to  this ;  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month  he  held  a  pub- 
lic session  with  the  cardinals,  where  any  one  might  prefer  his 
complaints  against  the  courts  of  justice.  Otherwise,  too,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  giving  audiences.  He  took  his  seat  at  an  early 
hour,  and  every  one  was  allowed  to  come  forward.  This  zeal 
was  followed  in  fact  by  a  complete  reform  in  the  state  of  things 
at  Rome.  "  At  Rome,"  says  Paul  Tiepolo,  "  matters  are  now 
conducted  otherwise  than  they  have  been  wont  to  be  hitherto. 
People  have  grown  a  great  deal  better,  or  at  least  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  so."" 

Something  similar  to  this  took  place  more  or  less  throughout 
all  Italy.  In  all  quarters  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  stricter  inculcation  of  church 
discipline;  the  pope  had  an  obedience  paid  to  him,  such  as  for  a 
long  time  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed. 

Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  felt  no  scruple  in  delivering  up  to 
him  persons  accused  by  the  Inquisition.  Camesecchi,  one  of 
those  literary  men  who  had  participated  in  the  first  movement-s 
of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  had  hitherto  always  passed  safely 
through  difficulties ;  but  now  neither  his  personal  reputation  nor 
the  reputation  of  his  family,  nor  the  alliance  in  which  he  stood 
with  the  reigning  house  itself,  could  any  longer  screen  him  from 

ing  to  remedy  some  disorder  he  ran  into  a  greater,  proceeding  for  the  most  part  by 
the  way  of  extreme  measures.] 

1  BuU.  IV.  III.  284. 

*  **  Informatione  delle  quality  di  Pio  V.  e  delle  oose  che  da  quelle  dependono." — 
[Notice  of  the  character  of  Pius  V.  and  of  the  things  that  depended  on  it.]  (Ber- 
lin Library.)  "  Nel  confcriro  Ic  gratie  non  si  cura  dello  circonstanxe,  secondo  che 
alle  volte  siuiebbe  necessario  per  qualsivoglia  rispetto  considcrabile.  nd  a  reani- 
sition  d'alcuno  U  eiustitia  si  ha  punto  alterata,  ancora  che  sia  senza  dar  scandalo  e 
con  esempio  d'altn  pontefici  potesse  fare." — Tin  conferring  a  farour,  he  carei  not 
about  the  circumstances  beyond  its  being  caued  for  in  erery  case  by  some  one  or 
other  important  consideration ;  nor  is  the  course  of  justice  altered  in  the  least  at  the 
request  of  any  one,  even  although  it  might  be  done  without  scandal,  and  in  con- 
formity  with  the  precedents  left  by  other  popes.]  Soriano  finds  that  he^  never 
granted  a  favour  without  adding  an  exhortation ;  ''  il  che  mi  parse  proprio  il  stUo 
dc*  confesBori,  che  fanno  una  gran  riprensione  al  nenitente,  quando  lono  i>er  aaaol- 
▼erio." — [the  which  to  me  appears  the  proper  style  of  oonftnon,  who  adminiiter  a 
severe  reproof  when  about  to  absolve  a  person.] 
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persecution ;  he  was  delivered  up  in  bonds  to  the  Bomish  Inqui* 
sition,  and  doomed  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake/  Cosmo  was  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  the  pope.  He  supported  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  yielded  instant  compliance  with  his  spiritual  de- 
mands. The  pope,  in  return,  felt  himself  induced  to  give  him 
the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  crown  him  as  such. 
The  right  of  the  papal  see  to  take  any  such  step  was  excee<lingly 
doubtful;  the  princess  morals  gave  just  ground  of  offence^  bat 
the  devotion  he  showed  to  the  holy  see,  and  the  strict  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  which  he  introduced  into  his  territories,  formed 
in  the  pope'*s  eyes  a  merit  above  all  merits. 

Those  old  opponents  of  the  Medici,  the  Fameses,  emulated 
them  in  this  course;  Octavius  Famese,  too,  gloried  in  giving 
effect  to  the  pope'^s  commands  at  the  first  wink. 

The  footing  on  which  Pius  stood  with  the  Venetians,  was  not 
quite  80  satisfactory.  They  were  neither  so  hostile  towards  the 
Turks,  nor  so  tolerant  towards  the  convents,  nor  yet  so  com- 
plaisant to  the  Inquisition,  as  he  could  have  wished.  Still,  he 
took  good  care  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  them. 
He  deemed  ^'  that  the  republic  was  based  upon  the  faith,  had 
ever  maintained  its  catholicity ;  it  alone  had  escaped  the  inun- 
dation of  the  barbarians ;  on  it  reposed  the  honour  of  Italy  ;*"  he 
declared  that  he  loved  it.  The  Venetians,  too,  were  more  com- 
pliant to  him  than  to  any  other  pope.  What  at  another  time 
they  never  would  have  done,  they  delivered  to  him  poor  Guido 
Zanetti  of  Fano,  who  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  had 
been  subjected  to  prosecution  and  had  fled  to  Padua.  They 
adopted  apparently  a  proper  order  of  things  for  the  clergy  of 
their  city,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had  troubled  themselves  little 
about  ecclesiastical  regulations.  But  besides  this,  upon  the  con- 
tinent, the  church  of  Verona  was  regulated  for  them  in  the  most 
striking  manner  by  J.  Matteo  Giberti.  People  have  sought  to 
point  to  his  example  as  showing  how  a  true  bishop  ought  to  live  :* 
his  regulations  have  served  as  a  model  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  catholic  world;  the  council  of  Trent  adopted  several  of 

1  1567.  Cantini :  Vita  di  Cosimo,  p.  458. 

*  "  Petri  Francisoi  Zini  boni  paatoris  exemplam  ac  specimen  sineiilare  ex  Jo. 
MatthflDo  Giberto  epiacopo  expressiim  atque  propositnin." — [Peter  Francia  Zini'a 
Hngular  example  and  apecimcn  of  a  good  Paator  described  and  proposed  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Matthew  Giberto.]  Written  in  1556,  chiefly  for  England.  Opera  Gi- 
bertS,  p.  359. 
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them.  Charles  Boiromeo  had  his  likeness  taken,  m  order  that 
he  might  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  example  he  had  given 
hun. 

Still  greater  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Charles  Borromeo 
himself.  From  the  manifold  dignities  and  offices  he  possessed, 
among  others  he  was  grand  penitentiary,  and  as  the  chief  of  the 
cardinals  of  his  uncle'*s  choice,  he  might  have  occupied  a  splen- 
did position  in  Rome ;  but  he  resigned  all,  he  cast  away  all,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  his  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan.  This  he  did  with  uncommon  intensity,  nay, 
passionately.  He  was  constantly  travelling  through  his  diocese 
in  all  directions;  there  was  not  a  part  of  it  which  he  had  not 
visited  twice  or  thrice;  he  repaired  to  the  highest  mountains  and 
to  the  most  retired  valleys.  He  was  generally  preceded  by  a 
fidtator  whose  report  he  had  by  him,  and  now  looked  into  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  appointed  what  punishments  should  be 
inflicted,  and  confirmed  the  improvements.^  He  induced  his 
clergy  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct ;  six  provincial  councils  were 
held  under  his  presidency.  But  over  and  above  this,  he  was  in- 
defatifjable  in  attendins:  to  bis  o^vn  ecclesiastical  functions.  He 
preached  and  read  mass ;  he  would  spend  the  whole  day  in  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  of  tlie  supper;  he  ordained  priests, 
invested  nuns  with  the  veil,  and  consecrated  altars.  The  conse- 
cration of  an  altar  required  a  ceremony  of  eight  hours ;  it  was 
calculated  that,  one  after  another,  he  had  consecrated  three  hun- 
dred. Many  of  his  regulations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very 
superficial,  relating  chiefly  to  the  restoration  of  buildings,  uni- 
formity of  ritual,  the  exposition  and  worship  of  the  host.  The 
principal  matter  was  the  strict  discipline  in  which  he  kept  the 
clergy,  and  in  which  their  flocks  again  were  subjected  to  them. 
He  well  knew  what  means  to  employ  in  order  to  gain  admission 
for  his  ordinancv  s.  In  the  Swiss  territories  he  visited  the  places 
that  had  been  held  in  veneration  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
distributed  largesses  among  the  people,  and  invited  the  leading 
persons  among  them  to  his  table.  On  the  other  hand  he  knew 
how  to  meet  with  efiect  the  most  refractory.  The  peasantry  in 
Valcamonica  waited  for  him  on  one  occasion  to  receive  his  bless- 

1  GluMianos  de  vita  et  rebus  gestw  S.  Carol!  BorronuDi  Modiol.  p.  112,  is  very 
particukr  in  the  *•  ritus  viaitationis"  and  aU  these  things. 
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ing.  Bat  as  they  had  not  paid  their  tithes,  he  passed  on  with- 
out lifting  his  hand  or  looking  at  any  one.  The  people  were 
horrified,  and  agreed  to  yield  the  old  allegiance.^  At  times, 
however,  he  met  with  more  obstinate  and  bitter  opposition.  His 
wishing:  to  reform  the  order  of  the  Humiliate  excited  so  much 
discontent  among  the  members,  who  had  entered  it  with  the  sole 
object  of  enjoying  its  wealth  in  a  course  of  dissolute  living,  that 
they  even  attempted  to  take  their  archbishop'^B  life.'  While  at 
prayer  in  his  chapel  he  was  shot  at.  But  never  was  anything 
more  fortunate  for  him  than  this  attempt.  The  people  regarded 
his  escape  as  a  miracle,  and  from  that  moment  first  began  truly 
to  revere  him.  His  zeal  being  no  less  pure  and  uninfluenced  by 
worldly  objects  than  it  was  persevering,  having  displayed  even 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the  plague  was  raging,  an  indefati- 
gable solicitude  for  the  lives  and  souls  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge,  allowing  nothing  to  be  seen  in  his  conduct  but  resigni^ 
tion  and  piety,  his  influence  increased  day  by  day,  and  Milan 
assumed  quite  another  aspect.  ^'  How  shall  I  praise  thee,  most 
beautiful  city,^^  exclaims  Gabriel  Paleotto,  towards  the  close  of 
Borromeo'^s  administration,  ^^  thy  holiness  and  religion  excite  my 
wonder  i  in  thee  I  see  a  second  Jerusalem.^' 

Such  animated  apostrophes,  notwithstanding  all  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  Milanese  nobility,  cannot  have  been  altogether  with- 
out ground  to  justify  them.  The  duke  of  Savoy  solemnly  con- 
gratulated the  archbishop  on  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  The 
latter  sought  likewise  to  give  permanent  stability  to  his  ordinan- 
ces. The  maintenance  of  uniformity  of  ritual  was  committed 
to  a  congregation ;  a  special  order  of  persons  under  vows,  called 
the  Oblati,  composed  of  clerks  regular,  devoted  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  archbishop  and  his  church ;  the  Bamabites  received 
new  rules,  and  from  that  time,  first  here  and  afterwards  where- 
ever  they  were  introduced,  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
set  apart  to  the  assistance  of  the  bishops  in  their  cures.^   These 

1  Ripamonte :  **  Historia  urbis  Mediolani,  in  Greviiu  II.  I.  p.  864."  Moreorer 
Ripamonte  has  devoted  the  whole  second  part  of  his  history,  lib.  XI. — ^XVII.,  to 
Charles  Borromco. 

s  They  had  in  all  ninety- four  houses,  each  of  which  could  have  maintained  a 
hundred  men,  yet  the  raembors  were  so  far  fn»m  numerous,  that  there  were  only  two 
to  a  house.  The  order  was  abolished,  and  its  wealth  was  then  applied  to  Borromoo*8 
inatitutions,  and  also  to  the  Jesuits. 

s  Ripamonte,  857.  Ue  calls  the  first  founders  Beocaria,  Ferraria,  and  Mocigia 
GioflMUio,  p.  442,  has  the  common  names. 
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arrangements  were  a  repetition  of  the  Bomish  on  a  smaller  scale. 
A  Helvetic  college  also,  for  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  Switzerland,  was  established  at  Milan,  like  the  collegium 
G&rmanicum  at  Borne  for  Germany.  Bespect  for  the  Bomish 
pope  could  only  have  thereby  obtained  a  firmer  hold  of  men^s 
minds.  Borromeo,  who  never  received  a  papal  brief  but  with  his 
head  uncovered,  communicated  the  same  devout  submission  to 
his  church. 

Meanwhile  Pius  V.  had  obtained  an  unwonted  influence  in 
Naples  also.  On  the  very  first  day  of  his  pontificate  he  called 
to  him  Tomaso  Orfino  da  Foligno,  and  charged  him  to  under- 
take a  reforming  visitation  of  the  Bomish  churches.  After  this 
was  over,  he  appointed  him  bishop  of  Strongoli,  and  despatched 
him  with  the  like  object  to  Naples.  Amid  a  huge  concourse  of 
that  devout  people,  Orfino  carried  his  visitation  into  effect,  both 
in  the  capital  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  in  Naples,  as  well  as  Milan,  the  pope  had  not 
unfrequently  to  engage  in  contests  with  the  royal  officials.  The 
king  made  complaints  against  the  bull  /»  cosna  Domini:  the 
pope  would  not  hear  of  the  exequatur  regium ;  for  the  former  the 
ecclesiastical  officials  did  too  much ;  for  the  latter  the  royal  offi- 
cials did  too  little ;  there  were  incessant  bickerings  between  the 
viceroys  and  the  archbishops.  At  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  has 
been  said,  there  was  often  heartfelt  dissatisfaction,  and  the  king''s 
confessor  openly  complained.  Matters  meanwhile  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  an  open  rupture.  Each  of  the  potentates  invariably  cast 
the  chief  blame  on  the  subordinate  authorities  and  councillors  of 
the  other.  They  themselves  personally  remained  on  terms  of 
mutual  confidence.  On  the  occasion  of  Philip  II.  being  once 
unwell,  Pius  Y.  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed  that 
God  would  remove  his  illness;  the  old  man  prayed  that  God 
would  take  some  years  from  his  own  life  and  add  them  to  the 
king's,  as  being  of  more  importance  than  his. 

Spain,  too,  was  entirely  governed  in  other  respects  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  ecclesiastical  restoration.  The  king  was  for  a  moment 
doubtful  whether  or  not  to  own  at  once  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
and  he  at  least  would  willingly  have  limited  the  papal  power  in 
the  right  of  making  concessions  that  should  run  counter  to  the 
same;  but  the  spiritual  character  of  his  monarchy  stood  opposed 
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to  any  attempt  of  the  kind;  he  saw  that  he  most  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  any  serious  difference  with  the  Roman  see,  if  he 
wished  to  be  assured  of  the  obedience  that  was  paid  to  hinliself. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  were  published  in  all  quarters,  and 
its  ordinances  universally  introduced.  Here,  too,  the  strict  dog- 
matic party  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Garranza,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  first  ecclesiastic  in  the  kingdom,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  who,  next  t^  Poole,  had  contributed 
most  to  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England 
under  Queen  Mary,  notwithstanding  so  many  titles  to  respect, 
could  not  nevertheless  escape  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition.  ''  I 
have  never,^"*  said  he,  ^' aimed  at  ought  but  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  In  this  respect  God  hath  assisted  me.  I  myself  have 
converted  several  who  had  erred  from  the  faith ;  I  have  caused  the 
bodies  of  some  leading  heretics  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  (Roman) 
catholics  and  protestants  have  united  in  calling  me  the  foremost 
defender  of  the  faith.^^  But  this  unequivocal  display  of  Roman 
catholic  zeal  proved  of  no  avail  to  him  against  the  Inquisition. 
His  writincrs  were  found  to  contain  sixteen  articles  in  which  he 
seemed  to.  approach  the  doctrines  of  the  protestants,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  justification.  After  he  had  been  long  im- 
prisoned in  Spain  and  tormented  with  the  process,  he  was  taken 
to  Rome;  it  seemed  a  great  favour  to  rescue  him  from  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  Yet  he  could  not,  even  there,  escape  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  at  last.^ 

But  if  this  happened  to  one  occupying  so  exalted  a  position, 
and  in  so  doubtful  a  case,  one  may  imagine  how  little  disposed 
the  Inquisition  could  be  to  tolerate  manifest  departures  from  or- 
thodoxy in  subordinate  persons,  as  they  certainly  were  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Spain.  The  whole  of  that  rigour  which 
had  been  hitherto  displayed  in  persecuting  the  remains  of  the 
Jewish  and  Mahomedan  opinions,  was  now  turned  against  the 
protestants;  one  auto-da-fe  followed  another,  until  the  last  germ 
of  them  was  destroyed.  From  the  year  1570,  downwards,  we 
find  hardly  any  but  foreigners  brought  before  the  Inquisition  on 
account  of  protestantism.^ 

1  Uorente  deyoies  three  long  chapters  of  his  History  of  the  Tnqmsition  to  this 
crrent.     Ilistoire  de  Tlnquisit'ion,  III.  183—315. 

s  M'Criei  Uistoir  of  the  progress  and  suppression  of  the  reforniAtion  in  Spun, 
p.S3«, 
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The  Spanish  government  showed  no  faronr  to  the  Jesuits. 
They  were  found  for  the  most  part  to  be  Jew-Ohristians,  not  of 
pure  Spanish  blood;  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  cherished  the 
idea  of  one  day  revenging  themselves  for  all  the  hard  treatment 
they  had  suffered.  In  Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  order  succeeded  but  all  too  soon  in  obtaininir  bound- 
less  power;  they  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  king 
Sebastian.  As  they  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  highest  cre- 
dit at  Rome,  and  under  Pius  V.,  they  were  guided  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  in  the  former  country  by  the  views  of  the 
curia. 

And  thus  Pius  V.  more  perfectly  held  the  two  peninsulas 
under  his  sway,  than  had  been  done  by  any  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors for  a  long  time  previous;  the  Tridentine  ordinances  made 
their  way  in  all  quarters ;  all  the  bishops  swore  to  the  profemo 
fidei  (confession  of  faith)  which  contained  a  summary  of  the 
dogmatic  decisions  of  the  councils;  Pope  Pius  V.  advertised  the 
Bomish  catechism,  interspersed  throughout  which  there  are  fur- 
ther developments  of  these  dogmas;  he  abolished  all  breviaries 
that  were  not  expressly  furnished  by  the  Bomish  see,  or  that 
had  not  been  introduced  at  least  two  centuries  before,  and  an- 
nounced a  new  one,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Roman  cathedrals,  from  which  he  wished  to  have  it  intro- 
duced universally  elsewhere.^  Nor  did  he  omit  to  publish  for 
common  use  a  new  missal,  '^  according  to  the  model  and  ritual 
of  the  holy  fathers;'*'*^  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  became  fully 
attended;  the  monasteries  and  convents  were  effectually  reformed; 
the  Inquisition  watched  with  merciless  severity  over  the  unity 
and  inviolability  of  the  faith. 

Had  there  been  nothing  else  to  create  an  intimate  union 
among  all  these  countries  and  states,  this  alone  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  that  effect.  What  immensely  contributed  to  this  was 
that  France,  a  prey  to  intestine  war,  either  abandoned  its  old 
hostility  towards  Spain,  or  at  least  prosecuted  it  less  warmly. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  re-action  resulting  from  the  troubles 

^  **  Romotis  lis  qiis)  aliena  et  incerta  ement/' — [those  being  remoyed  which  were 
stnuige  and  doubtful.]     *'  Quoniam  nobis :  0  Julii  156S." 

s  "  Collatis  omnibus  cum  yetustbsimis  nostrra  VaticansQ  bibliotheose  aliisque 
undique  oonquisitis  cmendatis  atque  incorruptis  codicibus." — [Haring  collated  all 
the  most  ancient  in  our  Vatican  library,  and  other  oorreoted  and  inoomipt  copies 
collected  from  all  quarters.] 

I.  2  M 
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in  France.  From  the  occurrences  of  any  given  time,  there 
ever  emerge  certain  general  political  convictions  which  come  at 
length  to  rale  the  world.  The  Roman  catholic  princes  thought 
there  was  ground  to  believe  that  a  state  rushed  to  its  own  rain 
when  it  permitted  changes  in  religion.^  As  Pius  IV.  once  said 
that  the  church  could  not  accomplish  its  objects  without  the  aid 
of  crowned  heads,  so  were  monarchs  now  convinced  that  for 
them,  too,  an  alliance  with  the  church  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary. This  Pius  V.  was  always  preaching  to  them.  In  &ct, 
he  even  lived  to  see  that  southern  part  of  Christendom  gather 
round  him  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a  common  enterprise. 

The  Osman  power  continued  to  make  vigorous  advances;  it 
had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  showed  by  its 
attempts  upon  Malta,  and  afterwards  upon  Cypros,  how  eagerly 
it  was  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  islands  that  remained  still 
unsubdued;  from  Hungary  and  Greece  it  threatened  Italy.  Pius 
v.  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the  Roman  catholic  princes 
clearly  to  perceive  for  once  the  danger  that  threatened;  the 
attack  on  Cyprus  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  forming  them  into 
a  league,  and  such  a  measure  accordingly  he  proposed  to  the 
Venetians  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
^'  On  my  being  permitted  to  open  a  negotiation  on  the  subject, 
and  commimicating  this  to  him,^^  says  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, '^  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  thanked  Gbd;  he  pro- 
mised to  devote  his  whole  energy  and  all  his  thoughts  to  this 
affair.'*^'  It  cost  him  infinite  trouble  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  were  opposed  to  an  union  of  the  two  maritime  powers ;  to 
these  he  added  the  remaining  powers  of  Italy;  he  himself^ 

^  The  author  eyidently  disapproves  of  the  armed  resistance  of  the  Protestants  in 
France.  But  his  reasons  by  no  means  warrant  his  conclusion,  if  he  means  that  the 
Reformed  ought  quietly  to  haTO  subniitted  to  extirpation.  Of  what  consequence  in 
that  case  womd  it  hare  been  whether  France  and  Spain  were  united  or  opposed? 
and,  besides,  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  troubles  in  France  is 'sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  not  the  toleration  of  the  Reformed  that  distracted  that  country,  but  the 
absence  of  toleration,  so  that  the  conyictbn  he  speaks  of  was  the  yery  opposite  of 
what  the  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  have  produced.    Tr. 

s  Soriano.  **  IlaTuta  la  risolutione,  andai  subito  alia  audiena,  benche  era  di 
notte  et  Thora  incommoda  et  S.  S*  traraghata  per  li  accidenti  seguiti  quel  giomo 
per  la  coronatione  del  duca  di  Fiorenza  ed  il  protesto  dell'ambiMciatore  Cesareo 
(dagegen):  e  oommunicata  la  commissione  che  hareya,  S.  S*  si  alleffr6  tutta.|'— 
[The  resolution  being  taken,  be  went  at  once  to  the  audience,  although  it  was  night 
and  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  and  his  Hdinesi  was  fatigued  by  what  had  occurred 
that  day  relating  to  the  •marriage  of  the  duke  of  Florence,  and  the  protest  of  the 
imperiiil  ambassador  (against  it):  and  upon  commanicatlng  the  oommuwion  which  I 
held,  his  Holiness  was  quite  delighted.] 
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although  at  first  he  had  neither  money,  ships,  nor  arms,  found 
means  to  throw  in  some  papal  galleys  as  a  contribution  to  the 
fleet;  he  had  some  share  in  the  selection  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  Don  John  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  and  devotion  he 
knew  alike  how  to  inflame.  And  thus  the  result  was  the  most 
successful  engagement,  at  Lepanto,  that  the  CSiristians  had 
ever  fought.  So  much  engrossed  was  the  pope  with  this  under- 
taking, that  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  in  a  kmd  of  trance,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  victory  achieved.  The  fact  of  its  being 
gained  filled  him  with  great  self-confidence,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  boldest  designs.  In  a  few  years  he  hoped  to  have  the 
Osmen  completely  humbled. 

But  it  was  not  only  upon  such  unquestionably  glorious  enter- 
prises that  he  made  his  intervention  to  bear  with  efiect.  His 
religiosity  was  of  so  exclusive  and  bigoted  a  kind,  as  to  inspire 
him  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  all  Christians  who  difiered  from 
him  in  matters  of  faith.  What  a  contradiction  for  the  religion 
of  innocence  and  meekness,  to  persecute  true  piety  !  Pius  V., 
reared  at  the  Inquisition  and  grown  old  in  his  ideas,  saw  no  con- 
tradiction in  this.  While  he  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to 
root  out  every  vestige  of  dissenting  agitation  that  yet  survived 
in  Roman  catholic  countries,  he  persecuted  with  a  still  more 
savage  inveteracy  protestants  properly  so  called,  whether  such 
as  had  become  free,  or  such  as  were  still  struggling  to  be  so. 
Not  only  did  he  come  himself  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Romanists  with  a  small  military  force;  he  gave  its  commanding 
oflScer,  Count  Santafiore,  the  unheard-of  injunction,  *'to  take  no 
Huguenots  prisoners,  but  instantly  to  put  to  death  all  who  should 
fall  into  his  hands.'*^^^     When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  the 

1  Catena :  **  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  85.  Pio  si  dolse  del  oonte  che  non  hayesse  il  oo- 
mandamento  di  lui  oiservato  d  ammatzar  suUto  qualiinqiie  heretico  gli  foflse  yenuto 
alle  mane.'* — [Pius  complained  of  the  ooimt  that  he  had  not  obserred  the  command 
he  had  giren  him,  to  maasacre  at  once  whatever  heretic  might  fall  into  his  hands.] 

•  <*  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Moncontour,  in  the  letter  of  congratulation 
which  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  France,  Pius  V.  had  urved  him  to  follow  up  his  suc- 
cess, and  stifle  eyery  sentmient  of  dfflnency  as  sinfm  and  rebellious  apiinst  the 
Almighty ;  after  holding  out  once  more  the  &te  of  Saul  as  a  warning,  his  holiness 
adds,  '  what  else  would  it  be  in  short,  but  to  render  vain  the  kindness  of  God  in 
this  victory  over  the  heretics?  the  fruits  which  it  ought  to  produce  are  the  extermi- 
nation of  uie  infamous  heretics,  our  common  enemies,  on  account  of  the  deserved 
hatred  which  they  inspire,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdouL  Do  not  su^r  any  one  to  deceive  you  with  vain  sentiments  m 
piety,  and  seek  not  the  fklse  fflory  of  a  pretended  demency,  in  pardoning  ii\juries 
done  to  God  himself,  for  nothmg  is  mote  erutH  than  mercy  torands  wreicdies  who 
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Netherlands,  Philip  II.  wavered  at  first  with  respect  to  his  treat- 
ment of  those  provinces ;  the  pope  advised  him  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter with  arms.  His  reason  was,  that  if  a  man  negotiate  without 
the  terror  inspired  by  arms,  he  must  be  content  to  receiTC  laws; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  have  arms  in  his  hands,  he  im- 
poses laws.  He  signified  his  approbation  of  Alva^s  sanguinary 
proceedings  by  sending  him  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  he  was  privy  to  the  preparations  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  night;  but  he  had  done  things  that  left  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  approved  of  it  no  less  than  his  successor  did. 

What  a  medley  of  simplicity,  nobleness,  personal  strictnesB, 
devoted  religiosity,  and  morose  exclusiveness;  of  bitter  hate  and 
bloody  persecution. 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  Pius  V.  lived  and  died/  When 
he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  once  more  visited  the  seyen 
churches,  '^  in  order,''  as  he  said,  '^  that  he  might  bid  farewell  to 
those  sacred  spots;"  thrice  he  kissed  the  last  steps  of  the  Scala 
santa.  He  had  once  promised  to  devote  to  an  enterprise  against 
England,  not  only  the  church's  property,  including  even  chalices 
and  crosiers,  but  to  take  the  command  of  it  in  hia  own  person. 
Some  of  the  Roman  catholics  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land, happened  once  to  present  themselves  to  him  on  the  street; 
he  told  them  he  could  wish  to  shed  his  blood  for  them.  His 
conversation  ran  chiefly  on  the  league,  for  the  success  of  which 

haye  merited  the  worst  paniahments.  If  your  majesty  wishes  to  restore  the  ancient 
splendour,  power,  and  dignity  of  France,  you  must  striye  above  all  things  to  make 
ail  persons  who  are  subject  to  your  dominion  possess  the  catholic  faith  mone  ;  that 
which  iinom  the  first  origin  of  Christianity  has  remained  unoontaminated  to  this 
day/  The  letter  concludes  with  recommending  the  execution  of  all  who  have  borne 
arms  against  the  government ;  and  that  inquisitors  should  bo  established  in  every 
town  t£u!t>ughout  the  kingdom.  -  -  -  Pius  was  unwearied  in  his  exhortations,  and 
letters  arrived  from  him  without  intemussion.  The  same  strain  pervades  most  of 
them ;  but  as  the  probability  of  a  peace  increased,  he  resorted  to  more  powerful 
aivuments."    Browning's  llist.  of  the  Huguenots,  vol.  I.  p.  286,  287. 

When  peace  was  restored  between  the  contending  parties  in  France,  Pius  V.  wrote 
to  the  cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine,  expressinff  his  great  conoem  at  the  mti- 
fortune  which  had  befallen  France.    **  It  is  especially  to  be  feared,"  says  St.  Pius, 
«  **  that  Ood  may  inflict  a  judgment  on  Hie  kmg  himself,  and  all  those  who  have 
/  adhered  to  this  negotiation." — As  the  subsequent  letters  of  Pius  V.,  Mr.  Browning 
'  adds,  <<were  of  a  very  different  character,  we  may  falriy  presume  ibai  he  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  the  plot  already  in  preparation,"  tliat  is,  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  a  measure  wnich  Professor  Ranke,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
seems  to  think  must  have  been  sujoigested  by  Alva,  but  which  we  see  no  reason  for 
not  ascribing  to  Saint  Pius  himself;  when  he  saw  that  all  his  endeavours  to  hound  on 
the  papists  of  Franco  against  the  Reformed,  in  the  way  of  open  war,  were  uao- 
less.      X  n. 

1  He  died  liay  1.  1572. 
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he  left  behiud  him  all  things  fully  prepared;  to  that  was  des- 
tined the  last  money  he  gave  away.^  The  ghosts  of  his  enter- 
prises flitted  roand  him  till  his  last  moment.  He  had  no  doubt 
of  their  future  success.  He  thought  that  Gbd  would,  if  needful, 
raise  up  from  the  very  stoaes  the  man  that  was  required. 

Though  his  loss  was  more  sensibly  fblt  than  even  he  himself 
believed,  yet  a  unity  had  been  formed,  a  power  had  been  brought 
into  existence,  whose  internal  force  must  necessarily  confirm 
the  career  that  had  been  entered  upon. 

1  "  Infonnationo  deU'infermit^  di  Pio  V.  Ilftyendo  in  sua  stanza  in  una  easaei- 
tina  IS^  80.  per  donaro  e  fare  elemosine  di  sua  mano,  due  giorni  avanti  sua  morte 
feoe  chiamaro  il  depoeitario  della  camera  o  Icyarli,  dicendo  che  sarieno  boni  per  la 
kga." — rHaving  13,000  soudi  in  a  casket  in  his  bedchamber  for  nving  presents  and 
alms  wita  his  own  hand,  two  days  before  his  death  he  oommanaed  Uie  cashier  of 
the  chamber  to  be  called  to  take  them  away,  saying  that  they  would  be  good  for  ih» 
league.] 


BOOK  IV. 


STATE  AND  COURT.  THE  TIMES  OP  GREGORY  XUL 

AND  SIXTHS  V. 


With  renovated  and  concentrated  strength  Roman  Catholi- 
cism now  advanced  against  the  protestant  world. 

If  we  would  make  a  general  comparison  between  them,  we 
shall  find  Roman  Catholicism  already  possessed  of  no  ordinary 
advantage,  in  having  a  common  centre,  and  a  chief  who  could 
direct  its  movements  on  all  sides. 

Not  only  was  it  competent  for  the  pope  to  combine  the  powers 
of  the  other  Roman  catholic  governments  in  common  efforts ;  he 
had  also  a  state  of  his  own,  of  suflScient  strength  to  enable  him 
to  contribute  materiaUy  towards  this. 

The  states  of  the  church  now  assume  a  new  importance  in  our 
regard. 

They  owed  their  origin  to  the  endeavours  of  the  popes  to  raise 
the  families  to  which  they  belonged,  to  princely  power,  or  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves  an  imposing  authority  among  the  potentates 
of  the  world,  and  chiefly  among  the  states  of  Italy.  Neither  of 
these  objects  had  they  attained  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes ; 
and  now  it  had  become  for  ever  impossible  to  renew  these  at- 
tempts. A  special  law  forbade  the  alienation  of  the  churches 
possessions;  and  the  Spaniards  were  too  powerful  in  Italy  to 
admit  of  the  idea  of  rivalling  them  being  entertained  for  a 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  states  now  contributed 
more  than  ever  to  prop  the  spiritual  power.  By  means  of  the 
financial  resources  they  presented,  they  came  to  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  general  development  of  history.  Before  pro- 
ceeding fjEuther,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  a  closer  view 
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of  their  administration  as  it  gradually  displayed  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ADimnsTRAnoir  of  the  states  07  the  ohurob. 

A  FINELT  situate,  rich  and  magnificent  territory  had  now  be- 
come the  portion  of  the  popes. 

The  accounts  of  the  sixteenth  century  cannot  find  sufficiently 
glowing  terms  to  describe  the  fertility  of  the  country.  What 
beautiful  plains  present  themselves  round  Bologna^  stretching 
through  the  whole  Bomagna.  From  the  Appenines  downwards, 
all  is  loveliness  and  fertility.  "We  travelled/'  say  the  Vene- 
tian ambassadors  in  1522,  "  from  Macerata  to  Tolentino,  through 
the  most  beautiful  fields,  both  hill  and  valley  full  of  com ;  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  growing  for  thirty  miles  wide ;  not 
a  foot  of  land  was  to  be  found  uncultivated;  it  seemed  to  us  im- 
possible even  to  gather  in  such  a  quantity  of  com,  not  to  say,  to 
consume  it."'  The  Romagna  produced  every  year  40,000  stara 
more  than  it  required  for  its  own  consumption ;  it  was  in  great 
demand.  After  providing  for  the  hilly  districts  of  Urbino,  Tus- 
cany, and  Bologna,  35,000  stara  were  at  times  shipped  for  expor- 
tation. Whilst  Venice  on  the  one  coast  was  supplied  from  the 
Romagna  and  the  Mark  ;^  on  the  opposite  shore  the  wants  of 
Q^noa  generally,  and  even  of  Naples  occasionally,  were  supplied 
from  the  territory  of  Viterbo  and  the  Patrimony  (of  St.  Peter). 
In  one  of  his  bulls,  dated  in  1566,  Pius  V.  praises  the  divine 
goodness,  through  which  it  had  happened  that  Rome,  though  in 
earlier  times  it  could  not  subsist  without  foreign  com,  now  not 
only  had  it  in  abundance,  but  was  often  able,  from  its  Gampagna, 
to  send  it  to  neighbours  and  distant  countries,  by  land  and  sea.^ 
In  1589,  the  exportation  of  com  from  the  states  of  the  church 
was  reckoned  to  amount  annually  to  the  value  of  500,000  scudi.^ 

1  Badoer:  Relatione  1591.  The  friendship  of  Romagna  wu  grounded  on  the 
oonsideration,  **  quanto  importa  lavioinit^  di  questa  cittii  per  ben  yendere  per  I'or- 
dinario  le  loro  biade,  vini,  fmtti,  gruadi  et  altre  oose,  riportandone  all'incontro  boni 
danari/' — [of  the  great  importance  of  the  yicinity  of  that  city  as  a  good  market  for 
the  sale,  at  ordinary  rates,  of  their  oom,  wine,  frnits,  fish,  and  other  things,  reoeiy- 
ing  good  cash  in  return.] 

s  Juriadiotio  oonsulum  artls  agriculturse  urbis,  0  Sept.  1566,  Boll.  Cooquel.  lY. 
n.  814. 

s  Gioyanni  Gritti :  Relatione  1589.  "  La  Romagna  e  la  Marca  soU  si  metto 
che  alcmie  yolte  abbia  mandate  fuori  60™-  rabbia  di  grano  e  piii  di  30^  di  menudi. 
II  paese  di  Roma  ft  lo  stato  di  li  deU'Alpi  quasi  ogni  anno  sommSnistra  il  viyer  al 
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Parttcolar  diBtricts,  too,  were  famed  for  their  own  peculiar  pro« 
ductions;  Perugia  for  its  hemp,  Faen^  for  flax,  Vit^bo  for 
both  of  these,^  Cesena  for  a  wine  which  it  exported,  Bimini  for 
oil,  Bologna  for  wood,  St.  Loren2o  for  its  manna;  the  wine 
growths  of  Montefiascone  were  famous  all  oyer  the  world.  In 
the  Gampagna,  moreover,  there  was  a  breed  of  horses  not  mooh 
inferior  to  those  of  Naples;  towards  Nettono  and  Terracina  there 
was  the  finest  hunting,  particularly  of  the  wild  boar.  There  was 
no  lack  of  seas  abounding  in  fish;  there  were  saH-works,  alum 
works,  and  marble  quarries.  In  short,  people  seemed  to  possess 
in  abundance  all  that  they  could  desire  for  the  mere  comforts  of 
life. 

Nor  was  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  any  means 
excluded.  Ancona  had  a  very  prosperous  commerce.  ^^  It  is  a 
fine  place,^^  say  those  ambassadors  of  1522,  ^^  full  of  merchants, 
particularly  Greeks  and  Turks;  we  were  assured  that  some  of 
them  transacted  business  last  year  to  the  extent  of  500,000 
ducats.^^  In  the  year  1549,  we  find  two  hundred  Oreek  fiuni- 
lies  settled  there,  who  had  a  church  of  their  own,  and  were  all 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  harbour  was  then  full  of  Lerantine 
caravels.  Armenians,  Turks,  Florentines,  Lucchese,  Venetians, 
Jews  from  the  East  and  fix>m  the  West,  met  there.  The  arti- 
cles exchanged  consisted  of  silk^  wool,  leather,  lead  from  Flan- 
ders, and  cloths.  Luxury  advanced  apace ;  the  rents  of  houses 
rose;  physicians  and  teachers  were  employed  in  greater  numbers 
and  at  higher  fees.^ 

The  valour,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  the 
church  is  spoken  of  in  much  more  flowing  terms  than  their  stir- 
ring character  and  commercial  industry.     Sometimes  it  is  even 

paese  di  Geaortk  et  altri  luogbi  ciroonyiclni :  onde  dell'aacita  di  gruu  e  di  biade  dello 
Btato  ecclosiastioo  n  tion  per  cosa  oerta  clio  ogni  anno  entri  in  easo  valaente  di  600^ 
M.  almono :  nd  all'inoontro  ha  blsogno  di  oose  di  fuori  ae  non  di  poco  momento  ci  in 
pooa  Btima,  ohe  Bono  roecierie  e  ooae  dA  yestini  di  nobili  e  penone  prineipali.**— 
[Romagna  and  the  Mark  alone  represent  that  they  haye  Mmetimee  sent  abroad 
00,000  mbbia  of  wheat,  and  aboye  90,000  of  oUier  grain.  The  coontry  about  Rome, 
and  the  state  beyond  the  Alps,  wo  maj  say  eyery  year  fumiBh  the  means  of  life  to 
the  lands  about  Genoa  and  drcunyacent  places ;  benee  it  is  held  oertaiii  that  frooi 
the  export  of  wheat  and  oats  from  the  church's  territory,  there  is  year^  leenyed 
by  it  to  the  yalue  of  500,000  scudi  at  least ;  neither,  on  the  contrary,  does  it  re- 
quire from  abroad  any  articles  but  such  as  are  of  little  oonsequenoe  and  yalue,  such 
as  spices  and  dothing  materials  for  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank. 

1  Voyage  de  Montaigne,  II.  488. 

*  Saneiid :  NMsie  istoriehe  della  citt'i  d' Aneona.    Bonn,  1675,  p.  SOS. 
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deseribed  to  ns  in  all  its  manifold  diversities.  The  men  of 
Perngia  were  thought  active  and  steady  in  service;  those  of  the 
Bomagna  brave  but  rash;  those  of  Spoleto  full  of  military  arti- 
fice ;  the  Bolognese  courageous^  and  only  difficult  to  keep  under 
discipline.  The  men  of  the  Mark  are  described  as  jMrone  to  plun- 
dering; those  of  Faenza,  admirably  adapted  to  stand  firm  under 
attack  and  to  pursue  a  retreating  enemy.  In  the  execution  of 
difficult  manoeuvres  the  men  of  Forli  distinguished  themselves, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Fermo  in  the  use  of  the  lance.^  ^  The 
whole  people/^  says  one  of  our  Venetians,  ^'  are  adapted  for  war 
and  naturally  fierce.  No  sooner  have  they  once  abandoned  their 
homes  than  they  are  fit  for  any  kind  of  military  service,  both  for 
open  campaigns  and  for  sieges ;  they  easily  sustain  the  hardships 
of  the  field.^^^  Venice  was  invariably  supplied  with  her  best 
troops  from  the  Mark  and  Romagna;  on  which  account  the  re- 
public found  it  of  so  much  consequence  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  duke  of  Urbino;  we  constantly  find  officers  from  those  parts 
in  her  service.  It  was  said  even  that  military  chie£3  were  to  be 
had  here  for  all  the  monarchs  upon  earth ;  on  that  head  rt  was 
recollected  that  from  thence  the  company  of  St.  George  went 
forth  with  which  Alberich  of  Barbiano  exterminated  the  hordes 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  renewed  the  fame  of  Italian  arms ; 
that  the  people  were  still  of  the  same  race  and  stock  with  those 
who  so  largely  contributed  of  old  to  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
empire.^  In  later  times  they  had  done  less  to  prove  their  title 
to  such  emphatic  eulogies ;  yet  the  last  military  leader  that 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  this  soldiery  at  a  distance  from 
their  homes,  had  without  hesitation  accorded  them  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  other  Italians,  and  over  a  good  part  of  his  French 
troops. 

1  Landi:  Qusostioncs  Forcianse,  Neapoli,  1536;  a  book  repleifi  with  curious  and 
authentic  notices  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  time. 

s  Soriano  1570.  "  Quanto  a  soldati,  d  commune  opimone  die  neUo  stato  della 
chicsa  siano  i  migliori  di  tutto  il  resto  d'ltalia,  anzi  d'Europa." — [As  for  soldiers,  it 
is  common]  J  thought  that  in  the  state  of  the  church  they  are  better  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Italy,  say  rather  of  Europe.] 

s  Lorenzo  Priuli  :  Relatione  1586.  '*  Lo  stato  pieno  di  riyeri  per  dame  anco  a 
popoH  Ticini.  pieno  di  huomini  bellicosi:" — [The  state  full  of  provisions,  soasto  haye 
enough  to  spare  for  the  neighbouring  populations,  full  of  warlike  men:]  he  mentions 
by  name  Genga,  Carpagna,  Malatesta.  ^  Pareno  tutti  questi  popoli  nati  et  aUerati 
nella  militia.  £  moito  presto  si  roetteria  insieme  molto  buona  gente  toocando  il 
tamburo.*' — [All  these  populations  seem  bom  and  bred  to  war.  And  in  a  r&y  short 
time  many  fine  men  would  assemble  by  tuck  of  drum.] 

I.  2  N 
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All  these  rich  territories  and  brave  populations  were  now 
sabject  to  the  pacific  spiritual  goyemment  of  the  pope ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  delineate,  in  its  leading  traits,  the  natnre  of 
the  state  which  developed  itself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  reposed,  like  that  of  Italy  in  general,  on  a  more  or  less 
complete  circumscription  of  that  municipal  independence  which 
had  gradually  grown  to  maturity,  pretty  much  everywhere,  in 
the  course  of  ages. 

Ere  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  priors  of  Viterbo 
received,  on  their  stone  seats,  in  front  of  the  town  house  door, 
the  oath  of  the  podesta,  who  was  sent  to  them  by  the  pope  or 
his  deputy.^ 

When,  in  1463,  the  city  of  Fano  became  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  see,  it  made  its  conditions  beforehand,  and 
stipulated  for  itself^  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  its  affairs  for  all  time  coming,  but  also  obtained  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  podesta  without  requiring  any  further 
confirmation,  together  with  twenty  years^  exemption  fit>m  all  new 
imposts,  the  profits  of  the  salt-trade,  and  several  other  pri 
vileges.' 

Not  even  so  headstrong  a  ruler  as  Csesar  Borgia  could  avoid 
guaranteeing  privileges  to  the  cities  composing  his  principality. 
That  of  Sinigaglia  even  obtained  from  him  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  revenues  that  had  to  that  time  belonged  to  the 
prince.^ 

How  much  more  had  Julius  II.  to  act  thus,  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  liberator  from  tyranny. 
He  himself  reminded  the  Perugians  of  his  having  passed  the 
blooming  years  of  his  youth  within  their  walls.  Having  driven 
Baglione  from  Perugia,  he  contented  himself  with  recalling  the 
refugees,  restoring  his  authority  to  that  pacific  magistrate,  the 
prior,  and  gratifying  the  university  professors  with  higher  sal- 
aries; the  ancient  liberties  he  left  untouched.  Not  long  after, 
all  that  was  received  from  that  city,  was  only  a  few  thousand 
ducats,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  pope'^s  government; 
and,  further,  I  find  under  Clement  VII.  a  calculation  of  the 

1  Felidano  Bind :  Istorui  dl  Viterbo,  p.  59. 

B  Amutni :  Memorie  iitoriohe  della  citt4  di  Fano.     T.  II.  p.  4. 

>  Siena :  StorU  di  Sinigaglia.    App.  n.  VI. 
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nnmber  of  troops  which  it  could  send  into  the  field,  as  if  it  were 
an  absolutely  free  municipality.^ 

The  yoke  of  subjection  lay  as  lightly  on  Bologna.  It  had  at 
all  times  maintained,  together  with  the  forms  of  municipal  inde- 
pendence, many  of  its  essential  attributes.  It  had  the  unfet- 
tered administration  of  its  own  revenues ;  it  kept  its  own  troops ; 
the  pope'^s  legate  received  a  salary  from  the  city. 

Julius  II.  conquered  the  cities  of  the  Bomagna  in  the  course 
of  the  Venetian  war.  Not  one  of  them  did  he  get  into  his  hands 
without  consenting  to  conditions  that  circumscribed  his  power, 
or  securing  them  in  certain  definite  new  privileges.  In  later 
timse  they  always  referred  back  to  the  articles  of  capitulation 
they  then  concluded.  The  constitutional  relation  they  maintained, 
they  designated  by  the  title  of  the  church  franchise.' 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  which  thus  acquired  a 
collective  existence,  we  shall  find  a  close  resemblance  between  it 
and  that  of  Venice.  In  both  cases  the  government  power  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  communes,  which  had,  generally 
speaking,  subjected  to  themselves,  and  continued  to  govern, 
other  smaller  communities.  In  the  case  of  Venice  these  govern- 
ing municipalities  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  nobili  of  that 
city  upon  the  most  strictly  defined  conditions,  and  without  being 
thereby  deprived  of  their  independence  at  all  points.  In  the 
states  of  the  church  they  fell  under  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Curia.  For  there  the  court  was  formed  of  a  commonwealth,  as, 
in  the  other  case,  of  the  nobility.  It  is  true  that  the  dignity  of 
the  prelature,  during  the  former  half  of  this  century,  was  not 
an  indispensable  pre-requisite  even  for  the  most  important  situa- 
tions ;  there  were  secular  vice-legates  in  Perugia ;  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  the  rule  in  the  Bomagna  that  the  administration 
should  be  directed  by  a  secular  president;  laymen  sometimes 
came  to  possess  the  greatest  influence  and  unlimited  authority, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Jacopo  Salviati  under  Clement  VII.;  but 
these  too  belonged  once  to  the  Curia;  they  were  relations  of  a 
pope,  and  therefore  members  of  that  corporation;  then  the 
cities  had  no  liking  for  lay  governors ;  they  themselves  asked  to 
have  prelates ;  they  seemed  to  think  there  was  something  more 

1  Soriano :  Relatione  di  Fiorenza,  1533. 

s  Rainaldus  mentions  these  but  yery  briefly.     As  to  RaTenna,  see  Hieronjmi 
Rabei  Historiamm  Rayeimatum  lib.  VIII.  p.  660. 
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honourable  in  being  placed  under  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank. 
Compared  with  a  German  principality  and  its  fully  developed 
system  of  ranks,  an  Italian  principality  looks  at  first  sight  as  if 
it  had  almost  no  constitutional  rights  at  all.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  here,  too,  there  was  a  notable  branching  out  of  manifold 
privileges;  the  nobili  of  a  city  acted  as  a  check  on  the  supreme 
government;  the  cittadini  (burghers)  on  the  nobili,  the  Bab}eot 
municipalities  on  the  chief  ones,  the  peasantry  on  the  city.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  there  hardly  ever  was  an  instance  of  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  in  Italy.  Provincial  assemblies,  to  be  sure, 
came  to  be  held  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and  they  were  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  very  significant  title  of  parliaments;  but  in  no 
way  whatever  could  it  have  answered  to  the  manners  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  Italian  character,  to  organize  such  an  institu- 
tion; they  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lasting  influence. 

Had  but  the  municipal  constitution,  however,  fiilly  developed 
itself,  as  it  might  have  done,  and  as  it  seemed  in  the  way  to  do, 
it  would  thus  have  exhibited  most  forcibly,  in  the  limitation  of 
the  state  government  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  positive  rights  and 
ample  power  of  the  communes  on  the  other,  and  in  a  multiplicity 
of  private  privileges,  the  principle  of  stability,  and  a  political 
constitution  fixed  down  by  special  privileges  and  mutual  limita- 
tion. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  towards  this  in  the  Venetian 
state;  far  less  in  that  of  the  church. 

Tliis  result  is  traceable  to  the  original  difference  of  the  forms 
of  government.  In  Venice,  it  was  an  hereditary  self-governing 
corporation,  that  looked  upon  the  rights  of  government  as  its 
property.  The  Bomish  Curia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  ex- 
tremely fluctuating  body;  upon  every  new  conclave,  new  ele- 
ments joined  it;  the  countrymen  of  the  different  popes  had  a 
large  share,  at  all  times,  in  the  management  of  affairs.  There 
every  appointment  to  an  office  was  a  matter  falling  within  the 
administration  of  the  corporation  itself;  here  it  depended  on  the 
favour  of  the  supreme  head.  There  those  who  administered  the 
government  were  controlled  by  severe  laws,  and  by  a  vigilant 
superintendence  and  syndication;  here  those  who  personally  ad- 
ministered the  government,  were  less  controlled  by  fear  of  pun- 
ishment than  by  hope  of  promotion,  which^  meanwhile,  depended 
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much  on  &YOiir  and  personal  liking,  and  preserved  a  wider  sphere 
of  action. 

The  papal  government,  too,  had  tram  the  very  first  stipulated 
for  a  less  trammeled  position. 

In  this  respect  a  remarkable  result  presents  itself  if  we  would 
in  any  instance  compare  the  Bomish  concessions  with  the  Vene- 
tian. Among  others  this  may  easily  be  done  in  the  case  (^ 
Faenza  which  had  first  surrendered  itself  for  a  few  years  to  the 
Venetians,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  which 
eomcluded  capitulations  with  both/  On  both  occasions,  for  ex- 
ample, it  required  that  no  new  impost  should  ever  be  introduced 
without  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  great  council  of 
Faenza;  to  this  the  Venetians  assented  without  hesitation;  the 
pope  added  this  short  clause,  ''if  he  were  not  pleased  to  do  other- 
wise on  important  and  reasonable  grounds."  I  will  not  go  through 
this  capitulation  in  all  its  extent ;  we  everywhere  discover  in  it 
a  similar  state  of  things ;  it  will  suffice  that  I  mention  one  other 
variation.  The  Venetians  had  agreed  at  once  that  all  criminal 
sentences  of  the  podesta  and  his  curia  should  take  their  course; 
the  pope  conceded  no  less  in  general,  but  he  made  one  exception, 
"  In  cases  of  leze-majesty,  or  similar  crimes,  which  might  cause 
public  scandal,  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  to  intervene." 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  papal  government  reserved  through- 
out a  much  stronger  action  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  power.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  abundant  facilities  for  its  introduc- 
tion were  all  along  furnished  by  the  other  side. 

In  the  subjected  towns,  at  that  time,  the  middle  ranks,  the 
burgesses,  and  also  the  merchants  and  artisans,  when  their  gains 
were  sufficient  to  secure  a  livelihood,  maintained  a  state  of  quiet 
submission  to  authority ;  but  the  patricians,  the  nobiliy  who  not- 
withstanding forme<l  the  class  which  held  in  its  hands  the  muni- 

illlatorie  di  Faenza,  fatica  di  Giullo  Ccsare  Tondum,  Faenza  1675,  contain  the 
capitulation  concluded  with  the  Venetians  in  1501,  p.  569,  and  that  granted  by 
Juliua  II.  in  1510,  p.  587. 

>  The  means  it  employed  are  pointed  out  by  Paul  III.  when  he  says  (1547) : 
**  oeux  qui  viennent  nouveUement  au  papat,  vienncnt  pauvres,  oblige  de  promeases, 
ei  la  ddpense  qu'ils  font  pour  s'asseurBr  dans  les  terres  de  I'dglise  monte  plus  que 
le  profit  dea  premieres  ann^es.'*  Le  Cardinal  de  Guise  au  Roy  de  France, — [those 
who  have  oome  recently  to  the  popedom,  liave  come  poor,  obliged  to  dischai^  pro- 
mises, and  the  expense  they  are  at  in  securing  themselves  in  the  lands  of  the  church 
amounta  to  more  than  the  profit  of  the  first  years.  The  Canlinal  of  Guise  to  tho 
king  of  FranoeJ  in  Ribier,  II.  77. 
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cipal  goYemment,  wero  seen  in  everlasting  agitation.  They  had 
no  trade  to  occupy  them ;  they  troubled  themselves  little  about 
agriculture;  they  had  not  much  at  heart  either  accomplishments 
of  a  higher  order,  or  skill  in  the  management  of  military  weapons; 
they  were  wholly  engrossed  with  their  feuds  and  animosities. 
The  old  partisanships  of  the  Guelph  and  Gibelline  classes  still 
subsisted ;  and  had  been  nourished  by  the  last  war,  in  which  suc- 
cess had  alternately  attended  each  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  families  that  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  side,  were  all 
known.  The  Gibellines  were  the  most  powerful  in  Faenza, 
Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and  the  Guelphs  in  Bimini ;  yet  in  each  of 
these  towns,  the  antagonist  factions  also  maintained  their  place. 
In  Gesena  and  Imola  they  were  equally  balanced.  Even  when 
peace  prevailed  abroad,  an  intestine  war  was  carried  on;  every 
one  made  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  personal  consequence  to  keep 
down  his  opponents  of  the  other  party,  and  to  cast  them  into  the 
shade.^  The  chiefs  had  at  hand  adherents  among  the  lowest 
classes,  sturdy  and  resolute  fellows,  swaggering  bullies,  who 
themselves  sought  out  persons  known  to  them  as  standing  in 
fear  of  their  enemies,  or  who  had  injuries  to  revenge;  such  men 
were  ready  at  all  times  to  commit  murder  for  money. 

Now  the  consequence  of  these  inveterate  feuds  was  this,  that 
as  no  party  would  allow  another  to  administer  the  government, 
none  having  any  confidence  in  the  other,  the  cities  themselves 
were  the  more  remiss  in  the  assertion  of  their  privileges.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  president,  or  the  legate,  in  the  province,  no  one 
asked  whether  he  were  inclined  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  muni- 
cipality ;  the  only  subject  of  curiosity  was  which  party  he  was 
to  side  with.  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  the  favoured  rejoiced,  and 
how  the  others  were  cast  down.  The  legate  had  to  observe  the 
utmost  prudence.  The  leading  men  readily  attached  themselves 
to  him,  sought  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  him,  affected  the 

^  Relatione  dclla  Romaffna  (Dibl.  Alt.)  "  Li  nobili  hanno  se^ito  di  molte  per- 
Bone,  delle  quali  alcune  volte  si  yagliono  ne'  conse^li  per  conscguiro  qualche  carica 
o  per  80  o  per  altri,  per  poterc  yinccre  o  per  impedire  all'altri  qualche  richiesta :  ne' 
^idicii  per  proraro  ct  alciine  volte  per  teetificare  nolle  inimicitie  per  face  vendette, 
ingiurie:  alcuni  aneora  a  Ravenna,  Imola  e  Faenxa  usavano  di  oontrabandare 
grano." — [The  nobili  have  a  numerous  following  of  persons  whom  they  can  ooca- 
aionally  em])loy  in  designs  for  obtaining  some  object  for  themselves  or  for  others,  for 
securing  the  success  of  a  request  for  themselves,  or  preventing  others  from  doing  so : 
in  courts  of  justice  to  prove  their  case,  and  sometimes  to  give  evidence ;  in  feuds  to 
take  revenge  and  inflict  injuries  :  some  moreover  at  Ravenna,  Imola  and  Faensa 
are  in  the  practice  of  smuggling  grain.] 
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utmost  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  approved  of  all  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  these;  but  all  this  was 
often  done  with  the  sole  view  of  making  interest  with  him,  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  his  good  graces,  and  then  having  it  in 
their  power  more  sensibly  to  injure  and  to  persecute  the  party 
which  they  hated.^ 

The  landward  barons  were  in  a  condition  somewhat  different. 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  poor,  but  open-handed  and  ambi- 
tious of  distinction,  so  that  they  even  kept  open  house,  and  with- 
out exception  launched  into  expenses  beyond  their  means.  They 
had  dependents  at  all  times  in  the  cities,  of  whose  services  they 
often  availed  themselves  in  infringing  the  laws.  But  they  made 
it  their  grand  concern  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
their  tenants,  who  at  all  times  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  and  soil,  although  they  might  have  no  other  wealth.  In 
the  southern  territories,  much  account  was  made  of  respectabil- 
ity of  birth  and  the  prerogatives  of  blood;  but  the  distinction  of 
ranks  was  far  from  being  so  marked  as  it  was  in  the  north ;  it 
did  not  exclude  the  most  intimate  personal  confidence.  These 
barons,  too,  lived  more  on  a  footing  of  fraternal  subordination 
with  their  tenants;  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lower 
orders  were  most  willing  to  ofter  obedience  and  service,  or  the 
barons  to  lend  their  assistance  when  required ;  there  was  some- 
thing patriarchal  in  the  connection.^  This  may  be  attributed, 
among  other  causes,  to  the  baron  seeking  above  all  things  to  pre- 
vent his  subvassals  from  having  recourse  to  the  state  govern- 
ment. He  wished  to  recognise  as  little  as  possible  the  pope  as  his 
feudal  lord.  The  legate'^s  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  the  second,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  first  instance,  these  vassals  held  to  be  not 
so  much  a  right,  as  the  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  political 
conjuncture  which  would  soon  pass  away.        « 

Here  and  there,  too,  there  might  still  be  found,  particularly 
in  the  Bomagna,  a  completely  en&anchised  peasantry:^  there 

^  **  Relatione  di  Mons^  Rer"^  Giov.  P.  Ghisilieri  al  P.  Gregorio  XIII.  tomando 
egll  dal  prwidentato  di  Romagna." — [Statement  by  Monsignore  the  most  Rer. 
John  P.  Ghisilieri  to  P.  Gregory  XIII.  on  returning  from  the  presidentship  of 
Romagna.]  From  Tonduzzi  (lustorie  di  Faenza  p.  673)  we  see  tiiat  Ghisilieri  oame 
into  the  province  in  1578. 

s  "Relatione  della  Romagna  ;  Essendosi  agginstati  gli  uni  alFhomore  degli  altri." 
— [Being  mutually  adjusted,  the  one  to  the  humour  of  the  other.] 

'  The  peasantB  had  often  eren  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  the  cities.    *'  Ghisi- 
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were  large  clans,  tracing  their  lineage  from  a  common  stock ; 
lords  in  their  own  villages:  all  of  them  armed  and  particularly 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  arquebuse;  generallj  speaking,  thej 
were  half-savage.  They  might  be  compared  with  the  free  Oreek 
or  Slavonic  communities  who  preserved  their  independence  ufider 
the  Venetians,  or  who  fought  to  recover  what  thej  had  lost, 
under  the  Turks,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  Gandia,  Morea,  and 
Daknatia.  In  the  states  of  the  church  they  too  attached  them- 
selves to  different  factions.  The  Cavinas,  Seardocci,  and  Sol- 
aroli  were  Gibellines;  the  Manbelli,  Gerroni  and  Serras, 
Guelphs.  The  Serras  had  a  hill  in  their  territory  which  strred 
as  a  sort  of  asylum  for  those  who  had  incmred  any  of  the 
penalties  of  the  laws.  The  most  powerful  of  them  all  were  the 
Gerroni,  who  were  to  be  found  also  beyond  the  Roman  frontier, 
in  the  Florentine  territory.  They  had  JNranched  off  into  two 
septs — Binaldi  and  Ravagli — and  these,  notwithstanding  their 
consanguinity,  lived  in  perpetual  feud.  They  maintained  a  kind 
of  hereditary  alliance  not  only  with  the  principal  dans  of  the 
cities,  but  also  with  the  lawyers  who  supported  one  or  other  of 
the  fEu^tions  in  their  law-suits.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Bo- 
magna,  there  were  no  families  so  powerful  as  to  be  beyond  reach 
of  injury  from  those  peasants.  The  Venetians  had  at  all  times 
one  or  other  of  the  chiefs  among  them,  so  as  to  be  assured  of 
their  assistance  in  the  exigencies  of  war. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  had  all  these  inhabitants  of 
the  states  of  the  church  been  agreed  among  themselves,  the 
Roman  prelates  would  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  give  effect 
to  the  civil  authority.  But  their  dissensions  gave  strength  to 
the  government.  I  find  the  following  statement  in  a  report  pre- 
sented to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  by  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Romagna ;  "  It  is  hard  to  govern  if  the  people  keep  too  much 
united;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  dissension,  despotism  becomes 
easy.''^  But,  besides,  there  grew  up  in  these  territories  a  party 

lieri :  "  Scomi  dn  quel  giogo  o  reoati  quasi  corpo  divers©  da  quelle  citti  (for  exam- 
pi©  Forli,  Ceaena)  si  goyemano  con  cert©  loro  leggi  separate  iotto  il  gwremo  d'un 
protettore  eletto  da  loro  medeaimi,  li  quali  hanno  amplissima  aatoriU  di  far  le  re- 
sol  utioui  neceasarie  per  li  oasi  oocorreuti  alii  oontadini." — [Being  rid  of  that  joke, 
and  haTuig  receired  as  it  were  a  different  body  from  those  cities  (e.  g.  Forli,  Ceaena) 
they  are  governed  by  certain  distinct  laws  of  their  own,  under  the  rule  of  a  protector 
•looted  fivm  among  them,  with  the  most  ample  authority  to  take  all  necessary  re- 
solutions for  such  cases  as  may  occur  among  the  country  people.] 

^  GhlsOieri :  <*  Siooomo  U  popolo  disunito  fiwilmcnte  si  domiaft»  oosl  difficiUnente 
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that  sided  with  the  government,  consisting  of  peaceable  people 
that  were  fond  of  quiet,  belonging  to  that  middle  rank  which 
had  never  been  hurried  away  into  the  «tream  of  the  factions.  In 
the  city  of  Fano  they  entered  into  a  mutual  league  called  the 
holy  union;  "having  been  compelled  thereto,^^  as  it  runs  in  the 
record  of  its  institution,  "  because  the  whole  city  was  filled  with 
robbery  and  murder,  and  not  only  were  those  insecure  who  had 
involved  themselves  in  feuds,  but  those  also  who  rather  ate 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  They  pledged  them- 
selves mutually  by  an  oath  taken  in  church,  as  brethren  for  life 
and  death,  sincerely  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  to 
put  down  all  who  would  disturb  it.^  The  government  patron- 
ised them,  and  authorised  their  bearing  arms.  We  find  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  Romagna  under  the  name  of  the  pacifici, 
(peace-makers)  and  they  grew  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  plebeian 
magistracy.  The  government  had  its  adherents  among  the 
peasantry  also.  The  Manbelli  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
of  the  legate.  They  had  bandits  at  their  command,  and  guarded 
the  frontiera;  this  gave  them  in  return  no  small  respect  among 
their  neighbours.^  The  mutual  rivalry  of  neighbourhoods,  the 
opposition  of  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities,  and  several  other 
evils  in  the  state  of  society,  further  aided  the  government. 

And  so  instead  of  that  subordination  to  law,  that  quiet  and 
stability,  accordiog  with  the  idea  into  which  such  a  con- 
stitution might  have  been  developed,  we  find  a  lively  movement 
of  factions ;  the  active  intervention  of  the  government,  so  long 
as  these  maintained  their  fbuds;  the  counterpressure  of  the 
municipalities  coming  into  operation  as  soon  as  they  united ; 

si  regge  qnando  d  troppo  unito."  The  antithoais  between  domina  and  regge,  which 
Professor  Ranke  preserves  in  the  German  words  beherrtchen  and  regiert,  I  have 
attempted  to  convey  in  the  English  words  govern  and  despoUim.     Tb. 

^  It  is  like  the  Hermandad.  Amiani,  in  his  Memorie  di  Fano,  II.  146,  has  its 
motto,  founded  on  the  text :  **  Beati  pacifici,  quia  filii  del  rocabantur.*'— ^Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  GrodJ  Thence  its 
name  may  have  originated  in  other  cities. 

s  According  to  the  Relatione  dclla  Romagna,  they  were  called  also,  finom  their 
place  of  residence,  Schieto  men  :  *'huomini,  sajrs  that  account,  che  si  fanno  molto 
riguardare :  sono  Guelfi :  la  corte  di  Romagna  si  ^  valuta  dell'opera  loro  mdto  util- 
mcnte,  massime  in  havcre  in  mano  banditi  ct  in  owiare  alle  fraudi  che  si  fanno  in 
estrarre  bestiami  dalle  montagne." — [men,  who  made  themselves  much  respected ; 
they  were  Guelphs ;  the  court  of  Romagna  has  very  usefully  availed  itself  of  their 
MTvices,  chiefly  in  having  bandits  at  command,  and  in  preventing  all  the  tricks 
that  are  practised  in  taking  cattle  finom  the  mountains.] 

1.  2  0 
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violence  ou  the  side  of  the  law;  yiolenco  opposed  to  the  law; 
every  one  looking  to  what  extremes  he  might  go. 

Even  under  Leo  X.  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the 
government  in  a  great  measure  in  their  own  hands,  gave  effect  to 
the  rights  of  the  Curia  in  a  most  oppressive  manner.  Embas- 
sies were  seen  going  from  the  cities  one  after  another,  to  Bome, 
to  seek  after  redress  of  their  grievances.  Bavenna  declared  that 
it  would  rather  deliver  itself  up  to  the  Turks  than  endure  the 
farther  continuance  of  such  a  system  of  government.^  The  old 
lords  would  often  take  advantage  of  vacancies  in  the  govemm^it 
offices  to  return,  and  then  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  popes 
could  turn  them  out  again.  On  the  other  hand  the  cities  too 
dreaded  being  again  alienated.  Sometimes  it  was  a  cardinal, 
sometimes  a  relation  of  the  Popov's,  sometimes  a  neighbouring 
prince,  who  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  Bomish  exchequer, 
sought  to  apply  to  his  own  use  the  rights  of  government  in  this, 
or  the  other  city.  On  this  account  the  cities  kept  agents  and 
representatives  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  intelli- 
gence respecting  all  plans  of  that  sort,  as  soon  as  contemplated, 
and  of  interposing  obstacles  in  case  of  their  proceeding  to  be 
executed.  In  general  they  succeeded.  But  sometimes,  too,  a 
case  would  occur  in  which  they  opposed  force  to  the  papal  autho- 
rities, and  even  to  the  papal  troops.  In  glancing  over  almost 
every  history  of  these  territories,  we  find  one  or  other  example 
of  a  serious  spirit  of  resistance.  In  Faenza,  on  one  occasion 
during  the  summer  of  1521,  matters  went  the  length  of  a  regu- 
lar engagement,  a  sort  of  battle  on  the  streets,  between  Pope 
Leo''s  Switzers  and  the  citizens.  The  Swiss  succeeded  in  form- 
ing themselves  into  one  lH)dy  on  the  public  market  place,  but  as 
all  the  outlets  presented  by  the  streets  that  opened  into  it,  were 
barricaded  by  the  citizens,  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  having 
a  free  passage  out  cleared  for  them,  and  being  allowed  to  with- 
draw unscathed.  That  day  was  observed  in  Faenza  with  reli- 
gious solemnities  for  many  a  year  afterwards.'    Jesi,  though 

^  "  Marino  Loni,  ReUtione  di  1517.     Le  tarn  di  RomAgna  d  in  gran  combm- 
tione 


ton 

cUaorder :  litUe  justice  is  done  there ;  and  he,  the  deputy,  has  seen,  sometinm  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  deputies  at  the  cardinal  Medici's,  who  in  transacting  business  com- 
plained of  thobad  conduct  of  their  goremors.] 
•  Tonduni,  Uistorie  di  Faenza,  p.  609. 
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not  exactly  a  city  of  importance,  had  nevertheless  the  courage, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1528,  to  arrest  m  his  own  palace  the 
vice-governor,  who  had  desired  to  have  some  marks  of  honoot 
paid  to  him  which  could  not  be  shown.  Oitizens  and  peasantry 
were  united,  and'a  hundred  Albanians,  then  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  taken  into  pay.  The  vice-governor,  with  all  the  officers 
under  him,  took  to  flight.  "  My  fatherland,^^  says  the  chronicler 
of  that  city,  in  other  respects  a  very  pious  man  in  the  Roman 
catholic  sense,  ^^  seeing  itself  thus  restored  to  its  original  free- 
dom, resolved  solemnly  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  that  day 
mt  the  public  expense.'*''^ 

The  only  results  that  could  follow,  it  is  evident,  was  being 
overpowered  anew,  punished,  and  having  all  remains  of  freedom 
more  circumscribed  than  ever.  Indeed,  in  dealing  with  cities 
that  still  possessed  an  important  remnant  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
the  government  took  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  even  of  that,  and  thus  complete  their  subjection. 

Ancona  and  Perugia  in  particular,  present  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  manner  in  which  this  took  place. 

Ancona  paid  the  pope  nothing  more  than  a  yearly  acknow- 
ledgment. This  seemed  more  and  more  inadequate,  the  more 
the  city  increased  and  prospered.  At  the  court  the  revenues  of 
Ancona  were  reckoned  at  50,000  scudi,  and  it  was  thought  in- 
tolerable that  the  nobility  of  that  place  should  divide  this  sum 
among  them.  Now  that  the  city  eluded  likewise  the  payment 
of  new  imposts,  and  had  taken  by  force  a  castle  which  it  claimed 
as  its  own  property,  matters  came  at  length  to  an  open  quarrel. 
And  here  be  it  observed  in  what  manner  governments  in  those 
days  would  occasionally  assert  their  rights.  The  papal  func- 
tionaries caused  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off  from  the  marches  of 
Ancona,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes  not 
otherwise  paid;  it  was  called  reprisals. 

Meanwhile  Clement  VII.  did  not  think  this  enough.  He 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  himself  real 
master  of  Ancona,  and  to  get  it  into  his  hands  even  stooped  to 
employ  artifice. 

While  issuing  his  commands  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress  in 

1  "  BddMuni,  Memorie  istoriehe  deU'antiohinlmA  cittk  di  Jod'^—lHistorioa]; 
Memoin  of  the  moit  ancient  city  of  Jen.]    Jeii,  1744,  p.  SSe. 
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Ancona,  he  represented  that  his  sole  reason  for  doing  so,  was 
because  the  Turkish  power,  after  its  successes  in  Egypt  and 
Rhodes,  had  increased  so  much  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
that  it  would,  beyond  doubt,  soon  attack  Italy;  how  dangerous 
then  would  it  be  for  Ancona,  where  a  number  of  Turkish  mer- 
chant vessels  lay  always  at  any  rate,  to  be  left  altogether  with- 
out fortifications  to  defend  it.     He  sent  Antonio  Sangallo  to 
construct  the  fortress.     The  work  went  on  with  the  utmost 
despatch;  soon  a  small  body  of  troops  was  posted  at  the  place. 
Now  had  come  the  very  moment  that  the  pope  had  been  wait- 
ing for.     When  things  were  at  this  stage,  in  Sept.  1532,  the 
governor  of  the  Mark,  Monsignor  Bernardino  della  Barba,  a 
priest  it  is  true,  but  one  of  a  warlike  temper,  appeared  one  day 
in  the  territory  of  Ancona,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  collected 
for  him  by  the  rivalry  of  the  neighbours,  seized  on  one  of  the 
gates,  from  that  rushed  forward  to  the  market  place,  and  caused 
his  troops  to  be  marched  up  to  the  front  of  the  palace.     Here 
there  dwelt,  not  dreaming  of  danger,  and  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  highest  dignity,  the  ancients  who  had  just  before  beett 
elected  by  lot.     Monsignore  della  Barba  walked  in  with  a  mili- 
tary escort,  and  told  them  without  much  reserve,  ^^that  the 
pope  wished  to  have  the  government  of  Ancona  in  his  own 
hands,  without  restriction.''^   In  fact  resistance  was  now  hopeless. 
The  younger  nobili  proceeded  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  call  in  some 
troops  that  were  devoted  to  them,  from  the  country  round;  but 
what  could  now  be  done,  for  the  papal  troops  had  already  in  every 
respect  the  advantage  by  occupying  the  fortifications !   The  elder 
nobili  would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  having  the  city 
plundered  andlaid waste.  Theysubmitted  towhatwasunavoidable. 
The  ancients  left  the  palace;  shortly  after  the  new  papal  legate 
appeared,  Benedict  delli  Accolti,  who  had  engaged  to  pay  the 
apostolic  exchequer  20,000  scudi  a  year,  for  the  rights  of  govern- 
ment in  Ancona. 

The  whole  state  of  things  became  altered.  All  arms  had  to 
be  delivered  up;  sixty-four  respectable  nobili  were  banished. 
The  framework  of  societv  was  constructed  anew;  men  not  of 
noble  birth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  had  a 
share  in  the  public  offices  secured  to  them ;  justice  was  no  longer 
pronounced  according  to  the  old  statutes. 
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Woe  to  those  who  should  move  a  finger  against  these  ordm- 
ances!  Some  oi  the  leading  men  brought  themselves  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy ;  they  were  arrested 
forthwith,  condemned  and  beheaded.  The  next  day  a  carpet 
was  spread  out  on  the  market  place;  the  dead  bodies  were  laid 
upon  it,  each  having  a  lighted  torch  burning  beside  it:  thus 
were  they  left  the  whole  day. 

It  is  true  that  after  this,  Paul  III.  granted  some  alleviations, 
but  these  by  no  means  involved  the  removal  of  the  bondage  to 
which  the  city  was  subjected;  he  was  far  from  restoring  the 
ancient  liberties.^ 

But  he  rather  made  use  of  this  same  Bernardino  della  Barba, 
in  depriving  some  other  of  his  cities  of  their  liberties. 

The  pope  had  raised  the  price  of  salt  by  about  one  half.  The 
city  of  Perugia  thought  that  its  privileges  entitled  it  to  oppose 
this  impost.  The  pope  pronounced  the  interdict;  the  citizens, 
having  assembled  in  the  church,  elected  for  themselves  a  magis- 
tracy consisting  of  "twenty-five  defenders;''  they  laid  the  keys 
of  their  gates  before  a  crucifix  in  the  market  place.  Both  sides 
prepared  for  war. 

The  circumstance  of  so  important  a  city  having  risen  against 
the  domination  of  the  pope,  excited  a  general  agitation.  It  would 
have  been  followed  by  notable  results  had  there  been  any  war 
besides  in  Italy.  But  as  all  was  quiet  there,  not  a  single  state 
could  afford  the  assistance  they  had  reckoned  on  receiving. 

Accordingly,  although  Penigia  was  not  quite  powerless,  still 
it  was  far  from  possessing  force  enough  to  resist  such  an  army 
as  Peter  Lewis  Famese  had  collected,  consisting  of  10,000 
Italians  and  300  Spaniards.  The  government,  too,  of  the  five 
and  twenty  was  rather  arbitrary  and  violent  than  prudent  and 
protective.  They  had  not  even  money  in  readiness  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  that  had  been  brought  them  by  one  of  the 
Baglione.  Their  sole  ally,  Ascanius  Golonna,  who  opposed  the 
same  impost,  contented  himself  with  driving  the  cattle  from  the 
territory  of  the  church,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  render 
any  more  serious  assistance. 

Thus  affcer  a  brief  enjoyment  of  freedom,  the  city  had  again 

1  Smnusini,  Notisie  istoriche  della  citU  d'Anoooa.— [Saraoini,  Historioal  Noti- 
ces of  the  eity  of  Ant  ona.]  II.  XI.  p.  BS6. 
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to  submity  on  dd  of  Jane  1540.  In  long  mouming  cloaks  and 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  its  deputies  aj^peared  in  the  pop- 
tico  of  St.  Peter^s  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  to  implore  his  merqy. 

This,  it  is  true,  he  granted  them,  but  meanwhile  he  had  ut- 
terly destroyed  their  liberties.  Their  privileges  he  had  quite 
abolished. 

The  same  Bernardino  della  Barba  that  had  aitanged  matters 
at  Ancona,  came  to  do  the  same  at  Perugia.  Arms  were  deli- 
vered up,  the  chains  with  which  the  streets  had  hitherto  been 
dosed,  were  removed,  the  houses  of  the  five  and  twenty,  who  had 
absconded,  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  castle  was  erected 
on  the  spot  wherd  the  Bagliones  had  had  their  residence.  The 
citizens  themselves  having  to  assess  themselves  for  the  expense. 
A  magistrate  was  appointed  over  them  whose  name  showed  at 
once  the  object  for  which  he  was  designed.  He  was  called  the 
conservator  of  ecclesiastical  obedience,  and  though  a  subsequent 
pope  restored  his  title  of  prior,  this  was  done  without  restoring 
any  of  the  ancient  privileges.^ 

Meanwhile  Ascanius  Colonna,  too,  was  invaded  by  the  same 
force  and  driven  out  of  all  his  strongholds. 

By  so  many  fortunate  hits  the  papal  government  was  im- 
mensely aggrandised;  neither  the  cities  nor  the  barons  ventured 
any  longer  to  oppose  it;  it  had  subjected  to  itself  the  free  muni- 
cipalities one  after  another;  it  could  coerce  to  its  own  purposes 
all  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  it  carried  out  this. 

First  of  all  then,  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  have  before  us 
the  system  of  the  papal  finances;  a  system  which  is  of  import- 
ance not  only  as  respects  these  states  of  the  church,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  example  it  presented  to  all  Europe. 

While  we  remark  that  the  business  of  exchanges  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  mainly  indebted,  for  the  form  it  assumed,  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  papal  revenues,  which  falling  due  in  all 

1  Mariotti,  Memorie  iBtoriche  civili  ed  eocloiiastiche  dellft  citt4  di  Perngia  e 
too  oontador--[Mariotti'8  Uistorical  and  Ecclesiastical  Memoin  of  the  city  of  Feru- 
g^  and  its  vicinity,]  Peruffla,  1806,  relates  this  occurrence,  I.  p.  113 — 160,aiitheii- 
tieally  and  miniitely.  Subwqiient  leferaioes  are  made  to  it,  for  example  in  td. 
III.  p.  eS4. 
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parts  of  the  world,  were  transmitted  from  all  sides  to  the  Ouria, 
so  it  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  constitution  and 
management  of  state  debts  which  at  this  moment  presses  us  on 
every  side,  and  cramps  and  hampers  all  the  operations  of  com- 
merce, was  first  systematically  developed  in  the  states  of  the 
church. 

With  whatever  justice  people  may  have  complained  of  the 
exactions  which  Home  allowed  herself  to  make  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  but  little  of  the 
proceeds  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Pius  II.  enjoyed  the 
general  obedience  of  Europe;  yet  from  want  of  money  he  had 
(mce  to  limit  himself  and  his  circle  to  a  single  meal  in  the  day. 
He  had  to  borrow  the  200,000  ducats  required  for  his  projected 
war  with  the  Turks.  Even  the  petty  means  which  many  a  pope 
employed  in  order  to  obtain'  from  a  prince,  bishop,  or  grand- 
master,  who  had  any  aiOfair  at  the  coui*t,  some  such  present  as  a 
cup  of  gold  with  some  ducats  in  it,  or  a  piece  of  fur-work,  only 
show  that  the  establishment  conducted  there  was  singularly 
poor. 

The  money,  though  not  in  the  extraordinary  sums  that  people 
have  assumed,  yet  in  very  considerable  sums,  went  certainly  to 
the  court,  but  there  it  was  melted  away  in  a  thousand  hands.  It 
became  absorbed  by  the  public  offices,  which  now  for  a  long 
time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  sell.  They  were  mostly  based 
on  fees  and  perquisites;  ample  room  was  left  for  the  industry  of 
those  who  held  them,  in  multiplying  exactions.  The  pope  re- 
ceived the  purchase  money  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 

In  the  event  of  the  pope  embarking  in  any  expensive  under- 
taking, he  had  to  provide  for  it  by  extraordinary  means.  On 
this  very  account  jubilees  and  indulgences  were  most  desirable 
to  him;  for  by  such  means  he  had  a  clear  income  secured  to  him 
by  the  good  nature  of  the  faithful.  Then  there  was  yet  another 
means  which  readily  presented  itself.  In  order  to  obtain  &  sum 
of  money  of  considerable  amount,  all  that  was  required  was  to 
create  new  offices  and  then  to  sell  them;  a  singular  kind  of  bor- 

^^  Voigt,  Voioes  ham  Rome  on  the  papal  court  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
Historical  Pocket-Book  of  Fr.  Ton  Ranmer  1833,  has  many  notices  on  this  snb- 
ject.  Whoerer  has  the  book  called,  "  Schlestcn  vor  und  seit  dcm  Jahre  1740/' 
wiU  find  in  vol.  II.  p.  483,  not  a  bad  satire  on  this  disorder  of  present-giving  from 
the  fifteenth  century  :  **  Passio  domini  papsD  secundum  marcam  anri  et  argenti/'— 
[The  passion  of  our  lord  the  pope  according  to  the  mark  of  gold  or  sibrer.] 
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rowing,  the  interest  of  which  was  dearly  paid  for  by  the  chordi, 
in  augmented  dues.  It  had  akeady  been  long  in  use.  Acoord- 
ing  to  an  authentic  register  procured  from  the  Ghigi  &mily,  there 
were  about  650  purchasable  offices  in  the  year  1471,  the  annual 
revenues  ef  which  were  calculated  at  nearly  100,000  scudi.^ 
These  offices  were  almost  all  those  of  procurators,  registrars, 
abbreviators,  correctors,  notaries,  scriveners,  even  runners  and 
door-keepers,  whose  increasing  numbers  were  continually  enhan- 
cing the  charges  of  a  bull  or  a  brief.  For  this  yery  purpose 
they  were  created;  the  business  done  in  them  amounted  to  little 
or  nothing. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  following  popes,  who  en- 
tangled themselves  so  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  must  have 
greedily  laid  hold  of  so  convenient  a  method  of  filling  their  cof- 
fers. In  this  Sixtus  IV.  availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  his 
prothonatary  Sinalfo.  He  erected  whole  colleges  at  once,  and 
sold  the  places  in  these  for  a  few  hundred  ducats  apiece.  Strange 
were  the  titles  that  appeared  on  this  occasion,  as,  for  example,  a 
college  of  100  Janissaries,  who  received  their  appointments  on 
payment  of  100,000  ducats,  for  which  was  made  over  to  them 
the  revenue  derived  from  bulls  and  annates.'  Notaryships,  pro- 
thonotaryships,  the  places  held  by  procurators  practising  at  the 
chamber,  all  were  sold  by  Sixtus  IV.;  in  short  he  carried  the 
system  so  far  that  he  has  been  considered  its  founder.  It  was 
since  his  time  at  least  that  it  began  fairly  to  prosper.  In- 
nocent VIII.,  who  in  the  course  of  his  embarrassments  went  so 
far  as  to  pledge  the  papal  tiara  twice,  founded  a  college  of  twenty- 
six  secretaries  for  60,000  scudi,  and  other  offices  fully  to  the 
same  extent.  Alexander  VI.  appointed  eighty  writers  of  brieves, 
each  of  whom  had  to  pay  750  scudi  4  to  these  Julius  II.  added 
one  hundred  writers  of  archives  at  the  same  price. 

Meanwhile,  the  sources  from  which  all  these  hundreds  of 
offices  drew  the  emoluments  attached  to  them,  were  not  inex- 

1  Gli  ufficii  nia  aotichi.  MS.  BibUotheca  Chigi  N.  II.  50.— [The  most  an- 
cient offices.  MS.  Chigi  Libraxy,  No.  II.  50.]  There  are  651  offices  and  98,340 
Sc.  fin  alia  creatiooe  di  [down  to  the  creation  of]  Sisto  IV.  So  far  from  true  is 
what  Panrinius  says,  that  Sixtus  IV.  was  the  first  that  sold  them, j>.  548. 

>  There  were  besides  these  Stradlots  and  Mamelukes,  who  howerer  were  after- 
wards abolished.  "  Adstipulatores,  sine  quibus  nulla)  nossent  oonfici  tabuls." — 
[Cautioners,  without  whom  no  tables  could  be  completed.]  Onuphrius  Panvi- 
nius.  Acoovdiing  to  the  register  ufficii  antichi  this  creation  would  haye  produced 
onl/  40,000  dooata. 
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haostible.  We  have  seen  how  almost  all  Ohristian  states  Bimnl- 
taneouslj  endeavoured,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  circumscribe 
the  encroachments  of  the  papal  court.  These  endeavours  were 
made  at  the  very  time  that  the  popes  were  driven  by  their  great 
undertakings  into  an  extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  acquisition  of  the  state  was  fortunate  for  them,  for  there- 
with, notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  their  treatment  of  it  at  first, 
they  obtained  many  new  revenues.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  they  administered  these  quite  in  the  same  way  as  they 
had  done  the  ecclesiastical. 

When  Julius  II.  secured  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  we  have 
mentioned  by  an  assignation  to  the  annates,  he  further  added  se- 
curities charged  on  the  customs  and  exchequer.  He  established 
a  college  of  141  presidents  of  the  corn-laws,  endowed  entirely 
from  the  exchequer.  Next  he  applied  the  surplus  revenue  of  his 
territory  to  the  purpose  of  founding  loans  upon  it.  What  seemed 
in  this  pope  most  remarkable  to  the  other  powers,  was  that  he 
could  raise  as  much  money  as  he  pleased.  His  policy  in  a  good 
measure  rested  on  this. 

But  the  necessities  of  Leo  X.  far  exceeded  those  of  Julius  II.; 
for  besides  being  no  less  involved  in  war,  he  was  much  more 
prodigal  in  his  expenditure  and  dependent  on  his  relations. 
"  That  the  pope  should  ever  have  a  thousand  ducats  by  him  at 
one  time,''  says  Francis  Vettori  of  him,  "  were  as  impossible  as 
that  a  stone  should  of  itself  fly  upwards.''  It  was  complained 
of  him  that  he  had  squandered  three  popedoms,  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, from  whom  he  had  inherited  a  considerable  treasure, 
his  own,  and  that  of  his  successor,  to  whom  he  left  an  immoder- 
ate amount  of  debts.  He  was  not  content  with  selling  the  exist- 
ing offices ;  his  extensive  appointment  of  cardinals  brought  him 
a  considerable  sum ;  and  he  advanced  in  the  boldest  manner  along 
this  course  that  had  now  been  commenced  of  creating  new  offices, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  selling  them.  He  alone  established  1200 
of  them.^    The  essential  feature  in  all  these  portionarii,  scudieri, 

1  Sommario  di  U  relation  di  M.  Minio  1520 :  "  Non  ha  contanti,  perchdd  liberal, 
non  Ba  tenir  danari :  poi  li  Fiorentini,  chc  si  fanno  e  sono  soi  parenti,  non  li  laaaa 
mai  aver  un  soldo :  e  diti  Fiorentini  d  in  gran  odio  in  corte,  perchd  in  ogni  cosa  d 
Fiorentini." — [Abstract  of  the  narrative  of  M.  Minio,  1520.  He  has  no  ready 
money,  for  he  is  liberal ;  he  knows  not  how  to  keep  hard  cash  when  he  has  it ;  then 
the  Florentines  who  are  about  him,  and  are  his  rent  ions,  never  allow  him  to  have  a 
penny,  and  the  said  Florcntmes  are  much  hated  at  court,  for  they  have  a  share  in 
every  thing.]  ^ 

I  2r 
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cavalieri  di  S.  Pietro,  and  others  of  various  names,  was  that  they 
paid  down  a  certain  sum,  the  interest  of  which  they  drew  for  life 
under  that  title.  Their  office  was  of  no  importance  beyond  its 
enhancing  the  enjoyment  of  the  interest  by  some  petty  prero- 
gatives. This  was  really  nothing  but  raising  money  on  life 
annuities.  From  these  offices  Leo  drew  about  900,000  scudi. 
The  interests,  which  yet  were  far  from  insignificant,  amounting 
to  an  eighth  part  of  the  capital,^  were  secured,  it  is  true,  in  a 
great  measure  on  a  small  impost  on  church  dues;  but  in  the 
main,  they  came  from  the  treasuries  of  the  provinces  that  had 
been  conquered  shortly  before,  that  is,  from  the  surplus  of  the 
municipal  administrations,  which  went  into  the  state  exchequer, 
the  produce  of  the  alum-works,  the  sale  of  salt,  and  the  customs 
at  Rome.  Leo  raised  the  number  of  offices  to  2150;  their  yearly 
income  was  reckoned  at  320,000  scudi,  forming  a  burthen  that 
pressed  alike  on  the  church  and  on  the  state. 

Now,  however  much  to  be  blamed  this  prodigality  was  in 
itself,  yet  Leo  may  have  been  confirmed  in  it  by  its  efiects,  for 
the  moment,  being  rather  advantageous  than  mischievous.  To 
these  monetary  transactions,  we  must,  in  fact,  partly  attribute 
the  uncommon  prosperity  of  Rome  at  that  time.  There  was  not 
a  spot  in  the  world  in  which  a  man  could  lay  out  his  money  to 
better  advantage.  Through  the  multitude  of  new  creations, 
vacancies  and  re-appointments,  a  movement  was  kept  up  at  the 
Ouria  which  presented  to  every  man  the  possibility  of  easy  suc- 
cess in  life. 

By  means  of  such  operations,  too,  the  necessity  was  further 
obviated  of  burthening  the  state  with  new  impositions.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  all  the  countries, 
and  Rome  of  all  the  cities  in  Italy,  at  that  time,  paid  the  least 
taxes.  Already  before  this,  it  had  been  represented  to  the 
Romans  that  every  other  city  paid  to  its  lord  heavy  loans  and 
oppressive  imposts,  while  their  lord,  the  pope,  much  rather  en- 
riched them.  A  secretary  of  Clement  VII.  who  soon  after  wrote 
an  account  of  the  conclave  at  which  that  pope  was  elected,  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  the  people  of  Rome  not  being  more 

1  The  612  *'  Portionaril  di  npa,  aggiunti  al  collegio  dei  presidcnti," — [portion- 
•riei  of  the  riyenide,  added  to  the  coUege  of  presidents,]  paid  286,200  and  received 
88316  dnoatB  per  annum :  the  400  Cavalien  di  S.  Pietro  (knights  of  St.  Peter) 
paid  400,000  wad  reoelTed  in  return  50,610  dacats  a  year. 
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devoted  to  the  holj  see,  from  their  having  so  little  to  suffer  in 
the  wBj  of  taxation.  "  From  Terracina  to  Piacenza,^  he 
exclaims,  '^  the  church  possesses  a  large  and  fine  part  of  Italy; 
its  dominion  extends  far  and  wide,  yet  all  these  blooming  lands 
and  wealthy  cities,  which  under  any  other  government  would 
have  to  maintain  large  armies  with  the  taxes  levied  on  them, 
pay  the  Roman  pope  hardly  so  much  as  covers  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  government.^'' 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  could  not  last  longer 
than  there  was  an  excess  of  income  above  the  expenditure,  in 
the  government  treasury.  Already  had  Leo  X.  found  it  impos- 
sible to  fund  all  his  debts.  Alvise  Graddi  advanced  him  32,000, 
Bemardi  Bini  200,000  ducats ;  Salviati,  Budolphi,  in  short  all 
his  ministers  and  connections,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
to  procure  him  money ;  looking  to  his  liberality,  and  compara- 
tively youthful  years,  they  hoped  for  repayment  and  splendid 
gratitude ;  by  his  sudden  death  they  were,  all  of  them,  ruined. 

On  the  whole,  he  left  an  exhaustion  behind  him  which  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  his  successor  to  experience. 

The  general  hatred  which  poor  Adrian  brought  upon  himself, 
arose  in  part  from  his  adopting  the  plan  of  imposing  a  direct  tax 
to  relieve  him  from  the  great  poverty  in  which  he  found  himself. 
It  was  to  amount  to  half  a  ducat  for  each  hearth  ;*  and  the  im- 
pression it  made  was  all  the  worse  that  people  had  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  such  demands. 

But  Clement  VII.,  too,  could  not  dispense  with  the  imposition 
of  at  least  new  indirect  taxes.  Cardinal  Armolin  became  the 
object  of  popular  murmurs,  from  being  supposed  the  inventor  of 
these;  the  raising  of  the  dues  levied  on  all  articles  of  food  on 
passing  the  gates,  caused  particular  discontent ;  but  this  people 

1  Vianeuos  Albergatus,  Commentarii  rernm  sui  teroporis  (which  is  nothmff 
hut  a  description  of  the  oonclare):  **  Opulentlssimi  populi  ct  ditiasimiB  urbes,  quad  at 
alterius  ditionis  essent,  suis  vectigalibus  Tel  magnos  exercitus  alere  possent,  Romano 
pontifici  Tix  tantum  tributum  pendunt  Quantum  in  prsotorum  magistratnumqne 
expenflam  suffiocre  queat." — [See  the  text.]  In  the  "  Relation"  of  Sorzi,  1517>  the 
revenues  of  Perugia,  Spolcto,  the  Mark  and  Romagna,  according  to  a  sketch  by 
Francb  Armclin,  are  estimated  at  120,000  ducats.  The  half  of  this  came  into  tlie 
papal  exchequer.  **  Di  quel  somma  la  mit4  d  per  terra,  per  nagar  i  legati  et  altri 
officii,  o  altra  mit4  ha  U  papa." — [Of  which  sum  the  half  is  for  the  land,  to  pay  the 
legates  and  other  offices,  and  the  pope  has  the  other  half.]  Unfortunately  there  ate 
not  a  few  enron  in  the  copy  of  the  "  Relation,"  in  Sanuto. 

*  Hieronymo  Negro  a  Marc  Antonio  Micholi,  7  April  1523.  Lettere  di  Prinoipi, 
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had  just  to  bear/  Things  were  m  snch  a  state  that  it  was  neees- 
sarj  to  have  recourse  to  supplies  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

Loans  had  been  made  hitherto  under  the  form  of  purchasable 
offices;  Clement  VII.  first  approached  the  pure  loan,  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  encounter  Charles  V.  in 
the  year  1 526. 

In  the  case  of  the  offices,  the  capital  was  lost  at  the  demise  of 
the  person  who  held  one,  in  so  far  as  his  family  failed  to  have  it 
restored  to  them  by  the  papal  exchequer.  Clement  now  raised 
a  capital  of  200,000  ducats,  which  did  not  indeed  bear  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  but  yet  it  was  a  very  considerable  rate,  ten 
per  cent,  and  moreover  it  went  to  heirs.  This  was  a  Monte  non 
vacabile,  the  Monte  della  Fede.  The  interests  were  secured  on 
the  customs. 

The  Monte  had  its  security  further  enhanced,  by  the  creditors 
having  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  customs  granted  to 
them.  But  in  this  again,  there  is  evidence  that  the  old  form 
was  not  altogether  departed  from.  The  Montists  formed  a  col- 
lege. A  few  contractors  paid  the  total  amount  to  the  exchequer, 
and  then  disposed  of  it  in  individual  simis  to  the  members  of 
this  college. 

Shall  it,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  state  creditors,  in  so  far 
as  they  had  a  right  to  the  common  income,  to  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  all,  acquired  thereby  an  indirect  share  in  the  civil 
government  i  So  at  least  it  appears  to  have  been  understood  at 
that  time  in  Rome,  and  without  the  form  of  such  a  participation, 
capitalists  would  not  agree  to  lend  their  money. 

JJut  this,  as  will  come  to  be  evident,  was  to  commence  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  most  extensive  description. 

Paul  III.  continued  them  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  He 
contented  himself  with  lowering  the  interest  on  the  Clementine 
Monte ;  and  as  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  new  assignations  in 
security,  he  raised  the  capital  by  nearly  a  half.  Still  he  esta^ 
blished  no  new  Monte.     The  creation  of  six  hundred  new  offices 

1  Foeeari,  Relatione  1526.  "  E  qoalche  mormanition  in  Roma  etiam  per  cansa 
del  cardinal  Armellin,  qoal  truora  naove  inrention  per  trorar  danari  in  Roma,  e  fa 
metier  nore  angarie,  e  fino  ehi  porta  tordi  a  Roma  ct  altre  cose  di  manzar  paga 
tanto :  la  qoal  angaria  importa  da  due.  2500/* — [There  h  some  marmnring  at  Rome 
eaiuod  eren  by  Cardinal  Armellin,  for  haying  diacovered  a  new  method  of  finding 
money  in  Rome,  and  has  made  new  taxes  to  be  laid  on,  and  at  last  has  brought 
thrushes  at  Rome  and  other  prorisioDs  to  such  a  price ;  which  impost  brings  2500 
ducats.] 
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may  hftve  indemnified  him  for  this  moderation.  The  measure 
bj  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
etatee  of  the  chorch,  lay  in  something  different. 

We  have  seen  what  a  commotion  arose  on  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  salt  which  he  had  ventured  on.  He  relinquished 
even  that.  But  in  its  place,  imd  with  the  express  promise  that 
he  would  abandon  it,  he  introduced  the  direct  impost  called  the 
Sussidio.  This  was  the  same  impost  that  was  exacted  at  that 
time  in  so  mimy  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  which  we 
meet  with  again  in  Spain  as  the  servlcio,  in  Naples  as  the  dona- 
tive, in  Milan  as  the  mensuale,  and  under  other  titles  elsewhere. 
In  the  states  of  the  church  it  was  originally  introduced  for  three 
years,  and  fixed  at  300,000  scudi.  The  contribution  to  be  sent 
up  by  each  of  the  provinces  was  determined  in  Home  itself;  the 
provincial  parliaments  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
it  out  among  the  different  towns.  These  again  further  distri* 
buted  it  over  town  and  country.  Every  one  thus  became  sub- 
ject to  payment  of  his  share.  The  bull  expressly  ordained  that 
all  secular  subjects  of  the  Roman  church,  even  though  exempted, 
and  though  privileged,  not  excluding  marquesses,  barons,  vas- 
sals, and  public  functionaries,  were  to  pay  ratably  to  this  con- 
tribution.^ 

But  it  was  not  paid  without  keen  reclamations,  particularly  on 
its  being  observed  that  it  came  to  be  continually  prorogued  from 
three  years  to  three  years,  and  accordingly  was  never  taken  off 
again.  Neither  was  it  ever  fully  brought  into  the  exchequer, 
and  Bologna,  which  was  rated  at  30,000  scudi,  was  clever  enough 
to  purchase  for  itself  a  perpetual  exemption  by  paying  down  a 
sum  of  money  on  the  spot.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  alienated 
and  paid  no  longer;  while  Fano  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of 
how  matters  went  on  in  other  towns.  Under  the  pretext  that 
it  had  been  rated  too  high,  this  city  long  refused  payment. 
Thereupon  Paul  III.  found  himself  induced  even  to  remit  pay- 
ment for  the  terms  that  had  elapsed,  but  under  the  condition 
that  it  should  expend  an  equal  amount  on  the  restoration  of  its 


rerenxL 
40« 

rcrenaee  of  the  church  (meaning  the  state),  of  which  it  had  not  then  40,000  cruwia 
of  arailaUe  yearly  iooome.]    See  Ribier,  I.  69. 
t  Bull :  Deoena  ease  oenacmus :  5  Sept.  1543.    BulL  Cooq.  IV.  I.  225, 
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walls.  Subseqaently  to  this,  too,  a  third  part  of  the  sam  at 
which  the  city  was  rated,  continued  to  be  allowed  on  that  behalf^ 
Not  the  less  on  that  account,  did  those  who  came  afterwards 
complain  of  the  excessive  rate  at  which  they  were  assessed;  the 
rural  communes  also  continually  grumbled  at  the  proportion  of 
the  tax  that  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  city;  they  made 
attempts  to  withdraw  from  under  the  government  of  the  town 
council,  and  while  the  latter  asserted  its  independent  authority, 
they  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  It 
would  carry  us  too  far  to  discuss  these  petty  interests  any  fur- 
ther. Enough,  if  we  recognise  how  it  was  that  not  much  above 
the  half  of  the  sussidio  was  realized.^  In  the  year  1560,  the 
whole  impost  was  assessed  at  1 65,000  scudi. 

Notwithstanding  its  being  so,  yet  this  pope  raised  the  reve- 
nues of  the  states  of  the  church  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Under 
Julius  II.  they  were  reckoned  at  350,000  scudi;  under  Leo  at 
420,000,  under  Clement  VII.  in  1526,  at  500,000.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Paul  III.  they  are  given  in  an  authen- 
tic statement  which  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Dandolo,  pro- 
cured  from  the  exchequer,  as  amounting  to  706,473  scudi. 

Those  who  followed,  nevertheless,  did  not  find  themselves 
much  the  better  for  this  rise.  Julius  III.  complains  in  one  of 
his  instructions  that  his  predecessor  had  alienated  the  whole  of 
the  revenues,  no  doubt  with  the  exception  of  the  sussidio,  which 
could  not  be  alienated,  in  as  much  as,  nominally  at  least,  it  was 
never  imposed  but  for  three  years  only,  and,  over  and  above,  had 
left  behind  him  500,000  scudi  of  floating  debt.^ 

As  Julius  III.,  in  spite  of  this,  rushed  into  his  war  with  the 
French  and  the  Farneses,  ho  necessarily  involved  himself  in  the 
greatest  embarrassments.     Although  the  imperialists  gave  him 

1  Bull  of  Paul  IV.  Cupientes  indemniUti :  16  April  1559.  Bulkr.  Cooq.  IV. 
I.  358.  "  Exactio,  cauBantibus  direraifl  cxceptionibus,  libcrtatibus  et  immunit&tibus 
a  solutionc  ipsius  subsidii  divereis  communitatibus  ct  univenitatibus  et  particula- 
ribus  penonis,  ncc  non  civitatibus,  terris,  oppidis  ct  locia  nostri  status  eodesiastici 
oonocssis,  ct  factis  diyersarum  portionum  ejusdem  subsidii  donationibns  seu  remis- 
sionibus,  rix  ad  dimidium  summso  trecentorum  millium  scutorum  hujusmodi  asoen- 
dit." — [Tho  impost,  owing  to  the  various  exceptions,  franchises,  and  immunities  from 
payment  of  tho  said  subudy,  granted  to  divers  communities  and  universities  and 
particular  persons,  as  well  as  to  cities,  lands,  towns  and  places  of  our  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  to  donations  or  remissions  made  of  various  portions  of  the  said  sub- 
sidy, hardly  amounted  in  this  way  to  the  half  of  the  sujn  of  three  hundred  thousand 
•ctidi.] 

s  Instruttione  per  vol  Monsignore  d*Imo]a :  ultimo  di  Biano  1551.  Infbrmaiioni 
politiohe,  Umu  XII. 
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what  was  no  insignificant  aid  in  money  for  those  times,  yet  ail 
his  brieres  are  full  of  complaints.  ^^  He  had  expected  to  raise 
100,000  scndi  in  Ancona;  instead  of  that  he  had  not  got  100,000 
bajocchi;  instead  of  120,000  scudi  from  Bologna  he  had  received 
only  50,000 :  immediately  on  the  back  of  the  promises  of  the 
bankers  of  G^noa  and  Lucca,  there  had  come  intimations  recall- 
ing these;  and  whoever  possessed  a  farthing  witliheld  it,  and 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  its  being  lost.'*''^ 

If  the  pope  wished  to  have  his  military  forces  brought  toge- 
ther, he  necessarily  required  to  have  recourse  to  stronger  mea- 
sures; he  resolved  to  institute  a  new  Monte,  and  did  it  in  away 
that  has  been  followed  almost  ever  since. 

He  imposed  a  new  tax  by  charging  two  carlini  on  every  rub- 
bio  of  flour.  After  all  deductions,  this  brought  him  30,000 
scudi,  which  sum  he  set  apart  as  interest  for  a  capital,  which  he 
raised  forthwith;  and  thus  he  founded  the  Monte  della  farina. 
Let  us  observe  how  closely  this  resembled  the  earlier  financial 
operations;  just  as  offices  connected  with  the  church  were  erected 
in  former  times,  and  appointed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prospective 
augmentations  of  the  dues  paid  to  the  Curia,  for  the  sole  object 
of  having  these  offices  to  sell,  and  receiving  in  hand  the  sum  that 
was  required  at  the  moment,  so  were  the  revenues  of  the  state 
now  augmented  by  a  new  impost,  but  this  was  employed  only 
as  the  interest  of  a  large  capital,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  Such  was  the  procedure  of  all  the  popes  that 
followed.  Sometimes  these  Monti  were,  like  the  Clementine,  non 
vacabili;  sometimes  however  they  were  vacabili,  that  is,  the 
obligation  to  pay  interest  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  creditor. 
In  this  last  case  the  interest  was  higher,  and  in  the  collegiate 
character  given  to  the  Montists,  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  system  of  raising  money  by  creating  offices.  Paul  IV.  esta- 
blished the  Monte  novennale  de  Frati  on  a  tribute  to  which  he 
compelled  the  regular  orders  of  Monks  to  submit.  Pius  IV. 
levied  a  quatrin  on  every  pound  of  meat,  and  employed  the  pro* 
ceeds  immediately  in  founding  a  Monte  non  vacabile,  which  then 
brought  him  170,000  scudi.  Pius  V.  imposed  a  new  quatrin  on 
the  pound  of  meat,  and  on  this  established  the  Monte  Lega. 

It  is  by  keeping  this  course  of  things  in  view,  that  the  gene- 

1  n  papa  a  Gioramb.  di  Monte,  3  Aprfl  1553. 
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ral  importance  of  the  states  of  the  church  first  oomes  fully 
before  us.  Yet  what  were  the  necessities  bj  which  the  popes 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  so  strange  a  kind  of  loan,  aod 
one  that  imposed  so  direct  a  burthen  on  their  territory  {  It  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  necessities  of  Roman  Catholicism  at  large. 
When  purely  political  tendencies  passed  away,  there  remained 
none  but  the  ecclesiastical  for  people  to  aim  at  accomplishing. 
The  support  of  the  Roman  catholic  powers  in  their  contest  with 
the  Protestants,  and  in  their  enterprises  against  the  Turks,  now 
almost  invariably  became  the  first  cause  that  led  to  new  finan* 
cial  operations.  The  Monte  of  Pius  the  V.  was  called  di  Lega,^ 
because  the  capital  which  it  procured  was  applied  to  the  war 
with  the  Turks,  entered  upon  by  that  pope  while  in  league  with 
Spain  and  Venice.  This  became  more  and  more  a  settled  sys- 
tem. In  this  way  every  European  movement  affected  the  states 
of  the  church.  These  had  on  almost  every  occasion  to  contri- 
bute by  some  new  burthen  or  other,  to  the  maintenance  of  Roman 
catholic  interests,  precisely  on  which  account  the  preservation  of 
these  states  was  of  importance  to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
the  popes. 

They  were  not,  however,  content  with  Monti;  they  did  not 
allow  the  old  methods  of  raising  money  to  drop.  They  went  on 
creating  new  offices,  or  cavalierate  (knighthoods)  with  special 
privileges  attached  to  them,  whether  the  remimerations  were  pro- 
portionally met  by  new  imposts,  or  that,  from  the  remarkable 
depreciation  of  money  which  then  took  place,  more  considerable 
sums  were  paid  into  the  exchequer.^ 

By  this  means  it  now  came  about  that  the  papal  revenues, 
after  a  short  diminution  under  Paul  IV.  and  caused  by  his 
wars,  from  that  time  forward  constantly  rose.  Even  under  Paul 
they  rose  again  to  700,000  scudi ;  under  Pius,  they  were  reck- 
oned at  898,482  scudi.  Paul  Tiepolo  was  amazed  at  finding 
them,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  increased,  by  about  200,000 
scudi,  and  risen  to  1,100,000.  The  only  thing  extraordinary 
was,  which  however  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  that  the 
popes  notwithstanding  this  increase,  in  reality  received  no  more. 

1  Of  the  league.     Tr. 

s  Thus  about  1580,  many  "  luoghi  di  Monte*' — [goremment  funds]  stood  at  ISO 
instead  of  100 :  the  interests  of  tbe  yacabili  were  lowered  from  14  to  9  (per  cent), 
which,  on  the  whole,  made  a  migh^  aaylDg. 
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With  the  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  alienations  were  pro- 
portionally augmented.  It  is  calculated  that  Julius  III.  alien- 
ated 64,000,  Paul  IV.  45,960,  but  Pius  IV.  who  turned  every 
thing  to  account,  alienated  no  less  than  1 82,550  scudi  of  the 
revenues.  Pius  IV.  increased  the  number  of  saleable  offices  to 
8500,  exclusive  of  course  of  the  Monti,  which  were  not  reckoned 
among  the  offices.^  Under  this  pope  the  amount  of  alienations 
rose  to  450,000;  they  still  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1576, 
had  risen  to  530,000.  Great  as  had  been  the  increase  in  the 
revenues,  this  nearly  absorbed  half  the  entire  amount.^ 

The  accounts  of  the  papal  revenues  present  a  remarkable 
aspect  about  this  period.  After  naming,  article  by  article,  the 
sums  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  had  contracted  to  give, 
the  contracts  with  the  farmers  being  generally  made  for  nine 
years,  we  have  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  alienations.  The 
custom-house  at  Rome,  for  example,  in  1576,  and  the  following 
year,  yielded  the  respectable  sum  of  133,000  scudi;  but  of  this 
111,170  was  assigned  (to  the  payment  of  interests) ;  still  further 
deductions  had  to  be  made,  so  that  the  exchequer  did  not  receive 
above  13,000  scudi.  Some  imposts  on  com,  meat,  and  wine, 
left  no  remainder,  the  monti  payments  having  to  be  provided  for 
out  of  them.  From  several  of  the  provincial  government  chests, 
called  treasuries,  which  had  likewise  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
provinces,  for  example,  from  the  Mark  and  from  Camerina,  not 
a  farthing  came  into  the  papal  exchequer.  And  yet  the  sussi- 
dio  was  often  added  to  these.  Nay,  the  alum  pits  of  Tolfa,  on 
which  formerly  much  dependence  was  placed,  were  so  heavily 
burthened  with  the  interests  secured  upon  them,  that  the  pro- 
duce fell  short  of  them  by  about  two  thousand  scudi.^ 

• 

^  Lisia  degli  ufBcii  della  oorte  Romana,  1560. — [List  of  the  offices  attached  to 
the  Roman  courts]  BibL  Ghigi  ^o.  IL  60.  Many  other  mdiyidual  notices  of  dif- 
ferent yean. 

s  Tiepolo  reckons  that  hesides  100,000  scudi  for  payment  of  salaries,  270,000  were 
spent  on  fortresses  and  nuncio's  offices,  so  that  the  net  sum  received  by  the  pope 
never  amounted  to  200,000.  He  calculates  afterwards  that  the  popes  had  reeeiTCMl» 
under  the  pretext  of  its  being  needed  for  the  Turkish  war,  1,800,000,  and  yet  had 
applied  to  that  purpose  only  340,000. 

So  that  the  embezzlements  of  their  Holinesses  amounted  to  the  ^Bspcotable  sum 
of  1,460,000  scudi,  equal  to  more  than  seven  times  their  lawful  net  revenue !    Tr. 

s  For  example,  Entrata  della  reverenda  camera  apostolica  sotto  11  pontifioato  dl 
N.  S.  Gregorio  XIII.  fatta  neU'  anno  1676.  MS.  Gothana,  No.  219.— [Income 
of  the  reverend  apostolic  exchequer  under  the  pontificate  of  our  Lord  Gregory  XIII., 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1676.    Gotha  MS.  n.  219.1 

I.  2q 
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The  pope  had  mainly  to  look  to  the  dataria  for  his  peraonal 
expenses  and  those  of  his  court.  The  revennes  of  the  dataim 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  consisted  of  such  as  were  more 
ecclesiastical  in  their  nature,  such  as  compositions,  being  fixed 
payments  in  money,  for  which  the  datarius  allowed  regresses, 
reseryations,  and  other  canonical  irregularities,  on  the  Occasion 
of  a  person  passing  from  one  benefice  to  another.  Paul  IV.,  by 
the  strictness  of  his  procedure,  had  much  diminished  these,  but 
they  had  again  gradually  increased.  The  other  kind  was  of  a 
more  secular  quality.  They  accrued  upon  the  vacancy  and  new 
endorsements  of  the  cavalierate,  saleable  offices,  and  shares  in 
the  monti  vacabili;  thoy  increased  in  proportion  as  these  became 
more  numerous.^  But  both  together,  about  the  year  1570,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  daily 
necessities  of  the  household. 

Now  this  development  of  things  quite  altered  the  condition  of 
the  states  of  the  church.  Whereas  they  had  once  gloried  in 
being  the  least  burthened  of  all  the  Italian  states,  now  they 
were  taxed  as  heavily,  nay  more  heavily  than  the  others,'  and 
loud  were  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants.  But  little  remained 
of  the  old  municipal  independence.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment became  more  and  more  regular.  The  rights  of  the  admin- 
istration used  often,  formerly,  to  be  handed  over  to  favoured 
cardinals  and  prelates,  who  made  no  inconsiderable  gains  by 
them.  The  fellow-countrymen  of  the  popes,  such  as  the  Flor- 
entines under  the  Medici,  the  Neapolitans  under  Paul  IV.  and 
the  Milanese  under  Pius  IV.,  had  accordingly  enjoyed  the  best 
situations.  Pius  V.  put  a  stop  to  this.  Yet  none  of  these 
favourites  ever  personally  administered  the  government ;  they 
uniformly  committed  it  to  a  doctor  of  law;^  Pius  V.  appointed 

1  Aooording  to  Mooenigo  15G0,  the  Dataria  drew  before  that  between  10,000  and 
14,000  ducats.     Under  Paul  IV.  they  came  to  from  3,000  to  4,000  ducats  less. 

•  Paolo  Tiepolo,  Rchitione  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pio  IV.  e  Pio  V.,  says  already : 
**  L'impositione  alio  state  ccclesiastico  d  gravena  quasi  insopportabile  per  easere  per 
dlTond  altri  oonti  molto  aggravato  ;  -  -  d*alienaro  piil  entrato  della  chiesa  non  ti  d 
pift  ordine,  perohd  ouasi  tutte  Tcntrate  oerte  si  trorano  gia  alienate  e  sojpra  I'inoerto 
non  si  trovaria  chi  desse  danari." — [The  taxes  imposed  on  the  states  of  the  church 
form  a  grierance  that  may  be  considered  as  intolerable,  being  much  aggravated  by 
rarious  other  means ;  -  -  the  alienation  of  more  of  the  rerennes  of  the  church  is  no 
hmger  the  order  of  thii^  there,  as  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  certain  revenues  are 
alioiated  already,  and  nobody  can  be  found  to  give  money  on  such  as  are  uncertain.] 

s  Tiepolo,  ibid.  **  Qualcho  govemo  o  legatione  rispondeva  sine  a  ire,  auatro,  o 
forie  tette  mila  e  pii^  leudi  Tanno.    E  quasi  tutti  allegramente  rioevendo  u  denaro 
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this  doctor  himself,  and  appropriated  to  the  exchequer  the  gains 
which  had  previously  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  these  favouritee. 
All  things  became  more  orderly  and  tranquiL  A  militia  had 
formerly  been  established,  and  160,000  men  had  been  enrolled; 
Pius  IV.  had  kept  a  body  of  light  horse;  Pius  V.  dispensed 
with  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cavalry  he  disbanded, 
and  allowed  the  militia  to  drop;  his  whole  armed  force  amounted 
to  less  than  500  men,  the  mass  of  whom  was  composed  of  850 
men,  chiefly  Swiss,  at  Borne.  But  for  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  coast  from  the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  people  would  have  be- 
come quite  unused  to  arms.  This  warlike  population  seemed 
willing  to  become  perfectly  peaceable.  The  popes  wished  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  country  as  one  would  manage 
a  large  estate,  the  rents  of  which  should  indeed  partly  go  to  the 
use  of  the  family,  but  in  the  main  should  be  applied  to  the  necech 
sities  of  the  church. 

We  shall  see,  however,  that  in  this  attempt  they  met  once 
more  with  great  difficulties 

THE  TDOS  OF  OREOOBT  XUJ.  AXD  SIXTUS  V.-— ORBGORT  XHI. 

Gregory  XIII. — Hugo  Buoncompagno  of  Bologna,  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  jurist  and  in  secular  services,  and  was  naturally 
lively  and  of  a  jovial  disposition.  He  had  a  son,  bom  it  is  true, 
before  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  yet  not  in  marriage ;  and 
although  ever  after  his  ordination  he  had  lived  a  regular  life, 
yet  at  no  time  was  he  scrupulous ;  he  rather  manifested  his  dis- 
approbation of  a  certain  kind  of  strictness,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  conduct  himself  after  the  example  of  Pius  IV.  whose  minis- 
ter he  immediately  brought  again  into  office,  rather  than  that  of 
his  immediate  predecessors.^  But  in  this  pope  we  see  the  mighty 
influence  of  sentiments  that  have  once  gained  the  ascendancy. 
A  century  earlier  he  would,  at  the  most,  have  reigned  like  an 
Innocent  VIII.     Now  on  the  contrary,  even  such  a  man  as  he 

81  scaricarano  del  peso  del  goTemo  ool  mettero  un  dottore  in  hiogo  loro." — [Each 
gOTemment  or  legation  answered  to  as  mnch  as  three,  four,  or  perhaps  six  thousand 
scudi  a  year.  And  while  almost  all  gladly  took  the  money,  they  threw  off  the  bur- 
then of  goremment  by  putting  a  doctor  (of  laws)  in  their  plaoe.J 

1  It  was  expected  that  he  would  goYem  in  a  different  manner  from  his  predeces- 
sors :  **  mition  quadam  hominumque  captui  accommodatiori  ratioae'* — [hj  a  oer* 
tain  mikier  method,and  one  better  fittea  to  captiyate  man].  Commentarii  de  r&- 
bus  Gregorii  XHI.  (MS.  BiU.  Alb.) 
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could  no  longer  omancipate  himfiolf  firom  the  power  of  the  strict 
spiritaal  tendencies. 

There  was  a  party  at  coart  which  had  made  it  their  grand 
aim  to  maintain  and  defend  these.  It  was  composed  of  JeBoitfliy 
Theatines  and  their  friends.  We  find  mentioned  by  name  Mon- 
signers  Fnimento  and  Gomiglia,  that  dauntless  preacher  Fran- 
cis Toledo,  and  the  Datarius  Contarell.  They  acquired  an  over^ 
powering  influence  over  the  pope,  the  more  readily  from  their 
acting  in  concert.  They  represented  to  iiim  that  the  respect 
enjoyed  by  Pius  V.  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  personal 
conduct.  In  all  the  letters  they  read  to  him,  nothing  was  intro- 
duced but  the  remembrance  of  the  holy  life  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  renown  of  his  reforms  and  his  virtues.  Every  expression  to 
the  contrary  was  suppressed.  They  gave  a  thoroughly  spiritaal 
character  to  the  ambition  of  Gregory  XIII. ^ 

How  much  must  he  have  had  it  at  heart  to  promote  his  son 
and  to  elevate  him  to  princely  dignities.  But  out  of  the  very 
first  act  of  favour  bestowed  on  him,  his  appointment  as  warder 
of  St.  Angcio  and  standard-bearer  of  the  church,  there  was  made 
a  case  of  conscience  by  the  associated  friends;  during  the  jubilee 
of  1575,  they  did  not  suffer  Giacomo  to  be  in  Rome;  as  soon  as 
that  was  over,  they  permitted  him  to  return;  even  then,  how- 
ever, for  this  solo  reason  that  the  discontentment  of  the  aspiring 
youth  was  hurting  his  health.  Gregory  then  married  him ;  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  Venetians^  naming  him  one  of  their 
nobili,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain^s  appointing  him  general  of  his 
men  at  arms.     Nevertheless,  he  at  all  times  was  careful  to  keep 

1  Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  a  tempo  di  Gregorio  XIII.  (Bibl.  Conini  714) 
20  Feb.  1674,  is  full  of  information  on  thu  sabject.  Speaking  of  the  temper  of  tbe 
pope,  the  author  says,  *'  non  d  state  scrupuloso  nd  dissoluto  mai,  e  le  son  dispiadote 
le  coee  malfatte." — Tit  has  never  been  either  scrupulouB  or  dissolute,  and  ill  deeds 
have  displeased  it.] 

*  On  this  occasion  they  had  to  indicate  the  difficulty  attending  his  birth.  It  has 
been  boasted  of  as  a  proof  of  the  tact  of  the  Venetians,  that  he  was  called  Signor 
Giacomo  Boncompagno, "  closely  allied  with  His  Holiness."  This  was  properly  an  era- 
sion^of  Cardinal  Uomo's.  While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  the  ambassador 
asked  the  minister,  if  Giacomo  was  to  be  called  the  son  of  His  Holiness.  "  S.  S*^ 
IIl"^  prontamente,  dope  avere  scusato  con  molte  parole  il  fatto  di  S.  S*,  che  prima 
cfae  haresse  alcuno  ordine  eoclcsiastico  generasse  questo  figlivolo,  disse :  che  si  potrebbe 
nominarlo  per  il  S*"  Jaoomo  Boncompacno  Bolognese  strettamente  congiunto  con 
Sua  Santitk."— -THis  most  illustrious  £ordship,  after  having  excused  with  many 
words  what  His  Holiness  had  done,  that  ho  had  begotten  this  son  before  baring  been 
ordained  to  any  ecclesiastical  office,  said  readily ;  that  he  might  bo  called  1^  the 
name  of  Lord  Jaoomo  Boncompagno,  of  Bologna,  itndtlj  aUied  with  Hia  HoUneas.] 
Diipaooio  PmIo  Tiepok  3  Mano  1074. 
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him  within  bounds.  Once  that  he  succeeded  in  procuring  libera- 
tion from  custody  for  one  of  his  university  friends,  the  pope 
banished  him  anew,  and  proposed  to  deprire  him  of  all  his  offices. 
This  was  prevented  only  by  the  young  wife  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet.  But  the  time  for  cherishing  higher  expectations  was 
long  since  gone  by.^  It  was  during  the  last  years  of  the  pope^s 
life  that  Giacomo,  for  the  first  time,  had  any  influence  with  his 
father,  neither  was  it  then  in  the  important  business  of  the  state, 
nor  unrestricted.^  If  his  influence  with  the  pope  were  asked  for, 
he  would  shrug  his  shoulders. 

Now,  if  such  were  the  case  with  the  son  of  the  pope,  how  much 
less  durst  other  relations  entertain  any  hopes  of  irregular  favours, 
or  of  having  a  share  in  the  government.  Gregory  raised  two  ot 
his  nephews  to  the  cardinalship;  Pius  V.  had  also  done  some- 
thing  of  the  same  kind;  but  to  the  third  who  presented  himself 
no  less  for  promotion,  he  even  refused  an  audience,  obliging  him 
within  two  days  to  remove  again  to  a  distance.  The  pope's  bro- 
ther also  had  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  glimpse  of 
the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  his  family;  he  had  already 
reached  Orvieto,  but  there  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the 
court,  commanding  him  to  return.  Tears  started  into  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  pursuing  his  journey 
to  Rome  a  short  distance  farther,  but  receiving  a  second  order, 
he  went  back  in  good  earnest  to  Bologna.^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  pope  can  never  be 
fairly  charged  with  promoting  nepotism,  or  illegally  favouring 
his  family.  When  a  cardinal  who  had  just  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  such,  said  that  he  should  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  pope's 
family  and  nephews;  striking  the  arm  chair  with  his  hands,  he 
exclaimed:  ^^  You  must  be  grateful  to  Grod  and  the  holy  see.'' 

Thus  much  was  he  already  imbued  with  the  religious  tendencies. 

1  Antonio  Tiepolo,  Dupaooi  Agosto,  Sett.  1576. — [Despatches  in  August  and 
Sept.  1676.]  In  the  year  1583  (29  March)  it  is  said  in  one  of  these  despatches : 
"il  Signor  Giaoomo  non  si  lascia  intromettere  in  oose  di  stato." — [Signer  Giaoomo 
is  not  aUowed  to  intermeddle  with  state  affidrs.] 

*  In  these  last  da^  of  his  life  only  did  the  opinion  hold  sood  of  him  which  has 
very  strongly  established  itself*  and  which  I  find  for  example  m  Richelieu's  Memoin: 
"prince  doux  et  benin  fixt  meilleur  homme  que  hon  pa^." — [a  mild  and  benevoleni 
prince,  a  better  man  he  was  than  a  good  pope.]  It  will  be  seen  in  how  limited  a 
measure  this  was  true. 

s  The  worthy  man  complained  that  his  brother's  elevation  to  the  popedom  rather 
injured  than  benefited  him,  by  obliging  him  to  spend  more  than  Gregory  erer  made 
up  to  him. 
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In  the  piety  of  hia  behftviour  he  endeavoured  not  merely  to  equal, 
but  even  to  Burpaas  Pius  V.^  During  the  first  yean  of  hia 
pontificate,  he  himself  read  mass  three  times  a  week,  and  never 
once  omitted  doing  so  on  Sunday.  His  walk  and  oonversaiion 
were  not  only  irreproachable  but  edifying. 

There  were  certain  functions  of  the  pontificate  whidi  no  man 
ever  administered  more  faithfully  than  Gregory.  He  kept  lists 
of  men  belonging  to  all  countries,  who  were  considered  as  fit  for 
the  episcopal  office.  Whenever  any  one  was  proposed,  he  showed 
that  he  was  fully  informed  on  the  bearings  of  the  case;  he  sought 
with  the  utmost  care  to  direct  how  those  important  offices  might 
best  be  filled. 

Above  all  things  he  took  pains  to  promote  strict  ecclesiastioal 
instruction.  He  supported  the  extension  of  the  Jesnitieal  col- 
leges with  extraordinary  liberality.  He  made  munificent  pre- 
sents to  the  house  occupied  by  the  '^  professed^^  of  that  ord«r,  in 
Bome;  ho  bought  houses,  shut  up  streets,  and  assigned  revenues 
in  order  to  give  the  college  that  entire  form  which  we  see  it  bear 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  calculated  for  twenty  lecture  rooms 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  cells  for  the  students;  it  was  called 
the  seminary  of  all  nations;  at  ita  very  first  institution,  in  order 
to  show  that  it  was  meant  to  embrace  the  whole  world,  twenty- 
five  discourses  were  delivered  in  different  languages,  each,  how- 
ever, accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  translation  in  Latin.' 
The  collegium  Germanicum,  which  had  already  been  established 
for  some  time,  was  in  jeopardy  fix>m  want  of  funds;  the  pope  not 
only  gave  it  the  palace  of  St.  Apollinarius  and  the  revenues  of 
St.  Stephens's  on  the  Monte  Celio,  he  Likewise  assigned  to  it 
10,000  Bcudi  chargeable  on  the  apostolic  exchequer.  In  hd 
Gregory  may  be  regarded  as  having  properly  been  the  founder 
of  that  institution,  out  of  which,  ever  since  that  time,  there  has 

1  "  Seeonda  reluione  del? ambateiatore  di  Roma  Cl"^  M.  Paolo  Tiepolo  CaT"  3 
Magffio  1576.  Nella  religione  ha  tolto  non  solo  d'imitar,  ma  anoora  d'aramEur  Pio 
V. ;  aioe  per  rordinario  almeno  tre  volte  measa  alia  scttimana.  Ha  ayiito  partioolar 
cura  delle  chiese,  faocndole  non  solo  con  fkbriohe  ct  altii  modi  omar,  ma  ancora  oolla 
aaaiBteniia  e  frequeniia  di  preti  aocresoer  nel  ciiho  diyino."-— [Second  report  firmn 
the  ambasiador  at  Rome,  the  most  illostrioiM  Paul  Tiepolo,  Knight,  8d  May,  1076. 
In  religion  he  hai  taken  not  only  to  imitate,  but  even  to  sra'para  Pins  V.;  hesayBmaM 
ordinarily  thrice  in  the  week.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  ehnrehes,  not 
only  caiuing  them  to  be  adorned  with  architectural  and  other  kinds  of  ornament, 
but  further  to  be  filled  by  enjoining  the  attendanoo  of  a  nnmber  of  priatta  at  divine 
vwahip.] 

•  Dl^aedo  Donato,  13  Genn.  1382. 
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been  annaallj  sent  a  whole  host  of  defenders  of  Soman  catho* 
lioism  into  Germany.  He  established  an  English  college  also 
at  Borne,  and  found  suitable  means  to  endow  it.  He  supported 
the  colleges  at  Vienna  and  Gratz  from  his  privy  parse,  and  pro- 
bably there  was  not  a  single  Jesuit-school  in  the  world  which 
had  not  to  boast,  in  one  way  or  other,  of  his  bounty.  On  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Sitia  he  also  established  a  Greek  college. 
It  was  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  young  people  of  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  age;  not  only  from  countries  subject  to 
Christian  dominion,  such  as  Corfu  and  Candia,  but  even  from 
Constantinople,  the  Morea,  and  Salonichi.  They  were  provided 
with  Greek  schoolmasters;  they  were  dressed  in  the  caftan  and 
Venetian  cap;  and  were  never  suffered  to  forget  that  they  were 
to  return  to  their  native  country.  They  were  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  peculiar  ritual  as  well  as  their  language;  and  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  those  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  were  united.^ 

Gregory''s  reformation  of  the  calendar  also,  must  be  ascribed 
to  that  assiduous  care  of  his,  which  embraced  the  collective 
Boman  catholic  world.     The  Tridentine  council  had  desired  it , 
it  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  displacement  of  the  high 
feasts  from  the  relation  which  the  decrees  of  councils  had  ordained 
them  to  hold  to  certain  periods  of  the  year.     All  Roman  catho- 
lic nations  took  part  in  this  reform.     A  Calabrian,  little  known 
in  other  respects,  called  Lewis  Lilio,  has  earned  for  himself  un- 
dying renown  by  having  pointed  out  the  readiest  method  of 
remedying  the  evil.     His  proposal  was  communicated  to  all  the 
universities,  among  others  to  the  Spanish,  Salamanca  and  Alcala; 
communications  approving  of  it  came  fast  in  from  all  sides.     A 
commission  in  Rome,  the  most  active  and  most  learned  member 
of  which  was  our  countryman  Clavius,^  then  subjected  it  to  a 
fresh  examination,  and  drew  up  the  definitive  decree.  The  learned 
Cardinal  Sirleto  had  the  greatest  influence  in  all  that  was  done 
on  this  occasion.     Matters  were  conducted  in  it  with  a  certain 

1  Djipaocio  Antonio  Ticpolo,  16  Marzo  1577  :  "  accio  cbe  fktto  map^iori  posiano 
affettionaUmente  e  con  la  vcrit4  imparata  dar  a  redere  ai  suoi  Greci  la  rera  via" 
-~{\n  ofrder  that  by  the  superiority  A  their  beharioiir  they  might  aflTeotionatdy » and 
with  the  trath  imparted  to  them,  enable  their  Greek  countiymen  to  lee  the  true 
way]. 

s  Erythneus:  "  in  quibus  Christophoms  Ckviua  prinoipem  locum  obtinebat"'— 
[among  whom  Christopher  Clayius  held  the  chief  place]. 
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degree  of  mysteiy;  the  new  calendar  was  communicated  to 
nobody,  not  even  to  the  ambassadors,  until  it  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  various  courts/  After  that  Gregory  made  a 
solemn  announcement  of  it.  He  boasted  of  this  reform  as  a 
proof  of  GM^s  immense  goodness  towards  his  church.' 

But  all  this  pope^s  endeavours  were  not  of  so  peaceful  a  naiure. 
It  made  him  miserable  to  find  that  first  the  Venetians  concluded 
a  peace,  and  then  that  even  King  Philip  II.  agreed  to  a  truce 
with  the  Turks.  Had  it  depended  on  him,  the  league  that  had 
won  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  would  never  have  been  dissolved. 
An  immense  sphere  of  activity  was  opened  up  to  him  by  the 
troubles  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Franco,  and  by  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  parties  in  Germany.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  projects  against  the  Protestants.  The  risings  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  to  contend  with  in  Ireland,  were  almost  always 
encouraged  by  aid  from  Borne.  The  pope  made  no  secret  of  hia 
desire  to  mature  matters  for  a  general  attempt  upon  England. 
Year  after  year  his  nuncios  negotiated  about  this  with  Philip  II. 
and  with  the  Guises.  It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  bring 
together  all  those  negotiations  and  attempts,  which  were  often 
unknown  to  those  for  whose  ruin  they  were  intended,  and  which 
resulted  at  length  in  the  grand  enterprise  of  the  Armada.  Gre- 
gory urged  them  on  with  the  utmost  warmth  of  zeal.  The 
League  in  France  which  proved  so  formidable  to  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV .,  had  its  origin  in  the  understanding  which  this  fope 
maintained  with  the  Guises. 

Now,  although  it  be  true  that  Gregory  XIII.  did  not  burthen 
the  state  much  with  the  cost  of  favours  conferred  on  his  rela- 
tions, yet  such  comprehensive  and  costly  undertakings  not  the 
less  obliged  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  its  resources.  Even  that 
expedition  of  Stuckloy's,  which  afterwards  completely  failed  in 
Africa,  trifling  as  it  was,  he  had  allowed  to  cost  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Further,  he  sent  Charles  IX.  on  one  occasion 
400,000  ducats,  raised  from  a  direct  pecuniary  subsidy  bom  the 
cities  in  the  states  of  the  church.  He  often  gave  support  in 
money  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Maltese. 
But  even  his  pacific  efforts  required  a  large  expenditure.    It  was 

1  Dispaocio  Doiutto  20  Dec.  1581,  3  Gio^no  1582.    IIo  covnmendfl  the  cardinal 
as  "  huomo  Teramcnto  di  grando  littcratura  — [a  man  tnilj  of  great  learning). 

•  BnU  of  the  Idth  of  Feb.  1582  §  12.    BoUar.  Cocq.  IV.  i,  10. 
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reckoned  thai  the  support  given  to  young  people  in  their  stndiefl 
cost  him  two  millions.^  How  heavy  must  have  been  the  expenae 
in  which  the  twenty-two  Jesuit  colleges,  which  owed  their  origiit 
to  him,  involved  him. 

In  the  financial  operations  of  the  state,  which  notwithaiimd- 
ing  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  receipts,  had  never  pre« 
sented  a  dear  surplus,  these  expenses  must  have  often  thrown 
him  into  sufficient  embarrassment. 

Soon  after  his  ascending  the  pontifical  throne,  the  Venetians 
made  an  attempt  to  prevail  on  him  to  grant  them  a  loan.  Gre* 
gory  listened  with  increasing  attention  to  the  detailed  proposal 
of  the  ambassador;  when  he  saw  at  last  what  he  would  be  at>he 
exclaimed:  "  Where  am  I,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  congregation 
meet's  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  contriving  how  to  procure 
money,  and  never  finds  an  available  means  of  doing  so.'*''* 

Gregory  XIIL''s  mode  of  administering  this  government  now 
became  a  matter  of  pre-eminent  importance.  People  had  already 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  condemn  both  the  alienations  and  also  the 
raising  of  new  imposts ;  the  danger,  nay  the  absolute  ruin  in- 
volved in  such  a  system,  became  perfectly  evident.  Gregory  called 
upon  the  congregation  to  procure  him  money,  but  not  by  spirit- 
ual concessions,  nor  by  new  imposts,  nor  by  the  sale  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues. 

But  after  excluding  these,  what  other  methods  remained  to  be 
thought  of?  Both  the  measures  adopted  and  the  eflfects  they 
produced  afterwards,  demand  our  special  attention. 

Gregory,  who  was  at  all  times  guided  by  a  boundless  idea  of 
the  extent  of  legal  rights,  fancied  he  could  discover  that  the 
ecclesiastical  principality  still  possessed  many  such  ri^ts  which 
it  had  only  to  turn  to  account,  in  order  to  obtain  new  resources.^ 
He  had  no  idea  of  sparing  privileges  that  stood  in  his  way.  H© 
abolished,  without  the  least  consideration,  among  other  rights, 
that  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  of  exporting  com  from  the 

1  Calculation  of  Baronlus.  Posseviniu  in  Ciacoonius  Vitn  Pontificmn  IV.  37. 
Lorenzo  Priuli  reckons  that  ho  annually  expended  200,000  seudi  on  '*opero  pii" — 
[pious  works].  The  most  copious  and  authentic  notices  on  this  suhjeot  are  to  be 
found  in  the  extracts  which  Cooquelines  gives  from  the  reports  of  the  CardioAl  of 
Como  and  Musotti's  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Annals  of  Maffci* 

s  Dispaocio  14  Marxo  1673.  It  was  a  "  Congregatione  deputaia  sopra  la  prori- 
iione  di  danari*' — [a  congregation  deputed  on  the  means  of  finding  money). 

s  Mafiei,  AnnaU  di  Giegorio  XIII.  I.  p.  104.  He  leekons  that  the  staia  of 
the  church  itill  preMnred  a  net  income  of  only  160,000  wndi. 

I.  2  B 
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Mark  and  BaTenna  under  certain  favourable  conditions.  He 
eaid  that  it  was  fair  that  the  foreigner  should  pay  as  much  taxes 
as  the  native/  As  thej  would  not  at  once  agree  to  this,  he 
caused  their  warehouse  at  Bavenna  to  be  opened  by  force,  its 
contents  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  owners  to  be  imprisoned. 
Nevertheless  this  was  but  a  small  affair;  it  merely  indicated  the 
course  which  he  proposed  to  follow.  What  was  of  far  more 
importance  was,  that  he  thought  he  could  perceive  a  multitude 
of  abuses  in  the  nobility  of  his  territory,  which  might  be  abol- 
ished with  advantage  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  His  commis- 
sioner of  the  exchequer,  Rudolph  of  Bonfiglivolo,  brought  under 
consideration  a  widely  comprehensive  enlargement  and  renewal 
of  feudal  rights,  which  had  been  hardly  ever  thought  of.  He 
stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  castles  and  domains  of  the 
barons  within  the  states  of  the  church,  had  lapsed  to  the  pope, 
some  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  line  of  heirs  to  which 
they  had  been  properly  granted  as  fiefs,  others  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  dues  to  which  they  were  liable.^  Nothing 
could  have  fallen  out  more  opportunely  for  the  pope,  who  had 
already  acquired  possession  of  some  such  estates  by  their  having 
feudally  lapsed  to  him,  or  by  purchase.  He  proceeded  forthwith 
to  work.  In  the  hills  of  the  Bomagna  he  took  Castelnova  from 
the  Isei  of  Cesena,  and  Corcana  from  the  Sassitelli  of  Imola. 
Lonzano  on  its  beautiful  hill,  and  Savignano  in  the  plain,  were 
confiscated  from  the  Rangones  of  Modena.  Alberto  Pio  volun- 
tarily resigned  Bertinoro,  rather  than  encounter  the  lawsuit  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  the  papal  exchequer ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  this,  it  deprived  him  also  of  Berucchio  and  other  ter- 
ritories. Hereupon  he  made  a  formal  offer  of  his  reddendo  every 
Peter^s  day,  but  it  was  never  accepted  again.  All  this  took 
place  in  the  Bomagna  alone,  but  the  same  procedure  was  adopted 
in  the  other  provinces.  Not  only  estates  for  which  the  feudal 
reddendos  had  not  been  offered,  were  laid  claim  to;  there  were 

1  Dispaocio  Antonio  Ticpolo  12  April  1577. 

*  Dispaocio  A.  Tiepolo  12  Gena.  1579.  *'  II  commLnnrio  clella  camera  attendo 
ODD  molta  dilisentia  a  ritrovaro  e  rivcdere  scritture  per  ricupcrare  qoanto  dalli  ]K>n- 
tefid  paauiti  u  d  state  oUigato  o  dato  in  pcgno  ad  alcuno,  e  vcdcndo  cho  S.  S^  gli 


mtliae  Tolontieri,  nonla  sparagnao  porta  rispetto  ad  alcuno." — [The  commissary 
;he  exeheqaer  set  himself  with  mucn  diligence  to  find  out  and  review  documents 
that  might  enable  him  to  reooTer  whatever  nad  been  made  obligatory  or  had  been 


l^ten  in  pledge  bv  fiHrmer  popes  to  any  one,  and  perceiving  that  Ilis  Holiness  wiU- 
n^gly  gKH  hua  mt  oonaent,  be  did  not  tpue  it  or  ht^r  favour  to  any  one 
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others  which  originally  had  been  only  given  in  pledge  to  the 
barons;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  this  original  title  had  come 
to  be  forgotten ;  they  had  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  mien- 
cmnbered  property,  and  had  been  much  improved;  now  it  pleased 
the  pope  and  his  commissary  of  the  exchequer  to  redeem  them 
again.  Thus  they  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Sitiano 
by  paying  the  redemption  money  of  ]  4,000  scudi,  a  sum  far 
below  the  actual  value. 

The  pope  was  too  much  gratified  with  these  measures.  He 
thought  to  earn  one  claim  more  to  the  favour  of  heaven,  as  soon 
as  he  should  succeed  in  augmenting  the  churches  revenues  by 
even  10  scudi,  it  being  of  course  understood*without  new  im- 
posts. He  calculated  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  states  of  the  church  had  been  increased  within  a  short 
time,  and  by  legitimate  means,  about  100,000  scudi.  What  an 
increased  capability  did  this  afibrd  for  acting  against  heretics  and 
unbelievers !  He  was  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the  court. 
**  This  pope  is  called  the  watchful,^'  (that  being  the  meaning  of 
Gregorius)  said  the  cardinal  of  Como:  "he  will  watch  and  get 
his  own  into  his  hands  a^ain."*"'^ 

In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  and  among  the  aristocracy, 
these  proceedings  made  a  very  difierent  impression. 

Many  great  families  found  themselves  suddenly  ousted  of  a 
possession  which  they  had  considered  to  be  lawful  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Others  saw  themselves  threatened.  Daily  searches 
were  made  in  Rome  for  ancient  documents,  and  on  these  new 
claims  were  made  day  after  day.  Soon  no  one  thought  himself 
secure,  and  many  made  up  their  minds  rather  to  defend  their 
properties  with  arms  than  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  commissary 
of  the  exchequer.  One  of  these  feudatories  told  the  pope  to  his 
face,  "  to  lose  is  to  lose;  by  defending  his  own,  a  man  finds  at 
least  a  sort  of  satisfaction.**^ 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  their  ten. 

1  Diflpaocio  21  Otiobre  1581.  **  Sono  moUi  anni  clie  U  chiesa  non  ha  hayato 
pontefice  di  quosto  nome  Gregorio,  chc  secundo  la  sua  etimologia  greca  Tnol  dire 
rigilanie :  quosto  che  d  Gregorio  d  Tigilante,  mol  vigilare  e  ricuperare  il  sao,  e  li 
par  di  far  un  gran  servitio,  quando  ricupera  alcuna  oosa,  benche  minima." — [Many 
years  hare  past  sine©  the  church  has  ha!d  a  pontiff  of  this  name  Gregory,  which  ac- 
cording to  its  Greek  etymology  means  watchful :  this  that  is  Gregory  is  watchful, 
desires  to  watch  and  recoTcr  Ms  own,  and  it  seems  doing  a  great  Mmce  to  him  to 
reooTer  any  thing  however  small.] 
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ants  and  0n  the  notnli  of  the  neighbooring  cities,  this  prodnoed 
a  ferment  over  the  whole  country. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  pc^  had  by  other  iB 
advised  measures  brought  some  losses  on  some  of  the  cities  wiuch 
they  felt  very  sensibly.  Among  others  he  had  raised  the  oos- 
tom-house  duties  at  Anoona,  with  the  intention  that  the  ifltpost 
should  fall  on  the  commercial  classes,  not  on  the  land;  bvt  he 
thus  gave  a  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  that  city  which  it  has 
never  yet  recovered;  commerce  quickly  withdrew  from  it;  it 
proved  but  of  little  avail  that  the  duties  were  taken  off  again,  and 
that  the  Bagusans  had  their  ancient  franchises  expressly  renewed. 

The  consequences  of  this  were  unexpected  and  peculiar  in  the 
highest  degree. 

In  any  country,  but  most  of  all,  in  one  so  tranquilly  disposed 
as  that  of  the  states  of  the  church,  obedience  to  the  government 
is  based  on  a  voluntary  subordination.  There  the  elements  of 
agitation  were  neidier  removed  out  of  the  way,  nor  put  down  by 
force;  they  were  merely  concealed  by  the  magisterial  authority 
of  the  government  extended  over  them.  Accordingly,  in  pro- 
portion as  subordination  gave  way,  these  elements  jointly  pressed 
forward  and  s^peared  in  free  action.  The  country  seemed  sud- 
denly to  call  to  its  recollecti(m  how  warlike,  how  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  how  independent  in  partisanships,  it  had  be«i  for 
centuries.  It  b^an  to  despise  the  regimen  of  priests  and  doc- 
tors; it  fell  back  into  a  condition  which  was  natural  to  it. 

Not  as  if  tliere  was  any  direct  opposition  to  the  govemm«it, 
or  insurrection  against  it;  enough,  that  ic  all  quarters,  the  old 
parties  re-s^peared  on  the  scene. 

All  the  Bomagna  was  anew  divided  out  amongst  them.  In 
Ravenna,  the  Kasponi  and  Leonardi ;  in  Bimini,  the  BicoiardelU 
and  Tignoli;  in  Gescna,  the  Venturelli  and  Bottini;  in  Furli, 
the  Numai  and  Sirugli;  in  Imola,  the  Vicini  and  Sassatelli, 
were  opposed  to  each  other;  the  first  named  were  always  Gibel- 
lines,  the  others  Guelphs;  even  after  so  total  a  change  of  inter- 
v^|ts,  the  names  were  revived  anew.  These  parties  often  appro- 
pwted  to  themselves  different  quarters  and  different  churches; 
they  were  distinguished  by  wearing  badges;  the  Gnelphs  wore 
the  feather  always  on  the  right  side,  the  Gibellines  on  thelefi;^ 

i  The  9dfttioiie  della  Romagna  nuikes  these  dittiMtioM  (o  eooaiat  *'  nel  taglHir  U 
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the  distinotioii  of  parties  was  carried  even  into  the  pettiest  vil- 
lage; no  man  would  have  spared  his  broiher^s  life  had  that  hro- 
ther  piofessed  to  belong  to  an  opposite  party.  Some  had  been 
known  to  murder  their  wives,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  take 
a  wife  out  of  a  family  that  belonged  to  their  own  party.  The 
pacifici  were  no  longer  of  any  avail,  owing  to  this  as  well  as 
other  causes,  that  from  motives  of  personal  favour,  membea  l6B8 
capable  than  formerly  were  admitted  into  that  assoeiatiim.  The 
Mictions  even  administered  justice  among  themselves,  and  often 
dedared  persons  to  be  innocent  whom  the  papal  oourta  had  con- 
demned as  oriminals.  They  broke  into  prisons  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  their  friends ;  their  enemies,  on  th*e  other  hand,  pn^ 
secuted  them  for  such  doings,  and  the  next  day  sometimes  saw 
their  heads  taken  off  and  stuck  on  the  public  wells/ 

Now  that  the  public  authority  was  so  weak,  there  began  to  be 
formed  in  the  Mark,  the  Campagna,  and  in  all  the  provinces, 
gangs  of  banditti  who  had  absconded  from  justice,  and  that  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  like  little  armies. 

There  appeared  at  their  head  Alphonso  Piccolomini,  Boberto 
Malatesta,  and  other  young  men  belonging  to  the  most  consider- 
able families  in  the  country.  Piccolomini  took  the  town-house 
of  Monte-abboddo ;  he  caused  all  his  opponents  to  be  searched 
out  and  executed  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers  and  their 
wives:  nine  were  killed  of  the  name  of  Gabuzio  alone,  his  follow- 
ers in  the  meantime  amusing  themselves  with  dances  in  the 
market-place.  He  overran  the  country  as  if  he  were  lord  of  the 
soil;  even  an  intermittent  fever  with  which  he  was  seized  had 
no  effect  in  restraining  him ;  when  the  weather  was  bad,  he  had 
himself  carried  in  a  litter  before  his  troops.  He  made  a  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  Cometo  to  make  good  speed  with 
their  harvest;  for  he  would  come  and  bum  down  the  crops  of 
his  enemy  Latino  Orsino.  As  far  as  respected  himself  person- 
ally, he  still  retained  a  certain  feeling  of  honour;  he  took  the 
letters  from  a  courier,  but  would  not  touch  the  money  the  man 
carried  with  him.     His  companions  showed  themselves  only  so 


2^»» 


pane,  nel  cingersl,  in  portan  il  pennacohio,  fioooo  o  fiore  al  cKpe^  o'all  oveochio 
— >[in  tiie  cut  of  their  clothes,  in  adjuiting  the  sash,  and  in  the  feather,  taael,  or 
Bower  worn  on  the  cap  or  at  the  ear].  From  the  connection  I  presume  pane  mast 
be  old  spelling  for  panni,  dothea.    If  not,  it  must  be  translated  locates,    Tb. 

1  In  the  MS.  Sixtos  V.  Pontifex  M.  (Altieri  Lib.  at  Home)  there  isafnlldeaorqH 
tion  of  thia  state  of  things.    An  extract  from  it  will  be  found  in  the  ^pradiz. 
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much  tho  greedier  and  disposed  to  plunder.  Deputations  arriTed 
in  Borne  from  the  cities  on  all  sides,  praying  for  assistance/ 
The  pope  increased  his  military  forces ;  gave  Cardinal  Sforza  aa 
extensive  powers  as  any  one  had  ever  possessed  since  Oardinal 
Albomoz;  he  was  boldly  to  proceed  to  act  manu  regia^  not 
only  without  any  respect  for  privileges,  but  even  without 
being  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  of  law,  nay,  without  any 
legal  process ;'  Giacomo  Boncompagno  took  the  field ;  they  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  in  dispersing  the  armed  bands,  and  in  clearing 
the  country  of  them;  but  no  sooner  had  they  withdrawn  than 
the  old  disorder  sprang  up  behind  them,  and  became  as  bad  as 
before. 

Its  mischievous  effects  were  much  aggravated  by  a  particular 
circumstance. 

This  pope,  who  has  often  passed  for  being  too  good-natured, 
yet  maintained  his  princely  as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical  preroga- 
tives with  the  utmost  strictness.'  He  spared  neither  the  emperor 
nor  the  king  of  Spain ;  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  neighbours.  Not 
only  was  he  embroiled  with  Venice  on  innumerable  questions, 
such  as  the  affair  of  Aquileia,  the  visitation  of  their  churches, 
and  other  points ;    the  ambassador  could  not  find  words   to 

1  DUpacci  Donato  del  1582  throughout. 

s  Letters  for  Sfom,  communicated  in  tho  Dispaoci.  "  Oninimodam  facultatem,  po- 
tcstatem,  auctoritatem  ct  arbitrium  contra  quoocunque  bannitos,  facinorosoa,  reoep- 
tatores,  fautores,  complices,  et  seguaoes  etc.  nee  non  contra  communitates,  aniTeru- 
tates  ct  civitates,  terras  ct  castra,  ct  alios  cujuscunque  dignitatis  ycI  praoemlnen- 
tiie,  Barones,  Ducc.'«,  ct  quavis  auctoritate  fungcntcs,  et  extrajudicialitcr  et  juris 
ordine  non  servato,  etiam  sine  processu  et  scripturis,  et  manu  regia  illosquo  omneB 
et  singulos  punicndi  tarn  in  rebus,  in  bonis  quam  in  personis." — [Eyery  sort  of 
faculty,  {wwer,  autliority,  and  absolute  discretion  against  whatsoeTer  bandits,  cri- 
minal^, receivers,  favourers,  accomplices  and  followers,  d:c.  as  also  against  commu- 
nitios,  universities,  and  cities,  domains  and  castles,  and  others  of  whatsoever  dignity 
or  pre-eminence,  barons,  dukes,  and  persons  in  the  exercise  of  any  authority,  and 
that  extrajudicially,  without  observing  the  forms  of  justice,  even  without  formal  pro- 
cess or  minutes,  and  of  punishing  them,  all  and  each,  with  royal  power,  as  well  in 
goods  and  chattcki  as  in  their  persons.] 

*  This  is  remarked  by  P.  Tiepolo  as  early  as  in  1576.  "  Quanto  piii  cerca  d*ae- 
qnistani  nome  di  giusto,  tanto  piil  lo  perde  di  gratioso,  perchd  oonoede  mdto  meno 
gratie  estraordinarie  di  quel  che  ha  fatto  altro  pontcfice  di  molti  anni  in  qua : — U 

3ual  coea,  aggiunta  al  mancamcnto  ch'd  in  lui  oi  ecrti  offici  grati  et  aogetti  per  la 
^  ifficulta  massimamcnte  naturalo  che  ha  nel  parlar  o  per  le  pochisume  parole  che 
in  ciascuna  occasione  usa,  fa  ch'egli  in  gran  puie  manca  di  quclla  gratia  appreato 
le  persone.*' — [The  more  he  seeks  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  just  man,  the  more  he 
loses  that  of  a  gracious  one,  for  he  grants  many  fewer  extraordinary  favourB  than 
any  other  pontiff  has  done  in  this  way  for  many  years ;  which  thing,  added  to  the 
want  we  find  in  him  of  certain  grateful  and  acceptable  offices,  owing  to  the  difficulty, 
for  tho  most  part  natural,  which  he  has  in  speaking,  and  to  the  very  few  words  he 
•mpkmi  on  every  occasion,  has  tho  effect  of  making  him  reiy  much  fail  in  being 
Hked  by  oUiers.] 
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describe  how  he  flared  up  every  time  these  matters  were  touched 
upon,  and  what  intense  bitterness  he  manifested.  The  same 
was  the  case  as  to  Tuscany  and  Naples.  Ferrara  found  no  favour; 
Parma,  shortly  before,  had  lost  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
its  law-suits.  All  these  neighbours  were  content  enough  to  see 
the  pope  in  such  unpleasant  embarrassments;  they  scrupled  not 
to  receive  the  bandits  into  their  territories,  and  these  again  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  states  of  the  church.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  pope  besought  them  to  cease  doing  so.  They 
thought  it  strange  that  people  should  care  for  nobody  at  Bome, 
and  then  desire  to  have  respect  paid  to  them  by  every  body.^ 

Gregory  accordingly  was  never  able  to  lay  hands  on  those  who 
had  absconded  from  his  territories.  No  taxes  were  paid ;  the 
sussidio  failed.  In  the  country,  general  dissatisfaction  spread 
everywhere.  The  very  cardinals  started  the  question,  whether 
it  were  not  better  to  attach  themselves  to  some  other  state. 

In  these  circumstances  to  think  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  commissary  of  the  exchequer,  was  out 
of  the  question.  In  December  1581,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
expressly  reports,  that  the  pope  had  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings 
in  cases  of  threatened  confiscation. 

He  had  to  submit  to  Piccolomini"*s  coming  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  him.^  He  shuddered  all  over  on  reading 
it,  presenting  as  it  did  so  long  a  catalogue  of  murders  which  he 
was  to  pardon,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table.  But  he  was  told  that 
of  three  things,  one  was  necessary ;  he  must  expect  his  son  Gia- 
como  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  Piccolomini;  or  he  must 
execute  him  himself;  or  Piccolomini  must  be  allowed  to  obtain  a 
free  pardon.  The  father  confessors  of  St.  John  Lateran  declared 
that  although  they  durst  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional, if  something  were  not  done,  a  great  calamity  impended. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Piccolomini  came  to  be  openly 

^  Dispaccio  Donato  10  Sett.  1581.  '*  E  una  cosa  grande  che  con  non  dar  roai 
satis&tione  nbsuna  si  pretende  d'ayere  da  altri  in  queUo  che  tocca  alia  liberty  delio 
stato  luo  correntemente  ogni  sorte  d'oflsequio." — [It  is  one  great  affair,  that  while 
he  ncTer  gaye  satisfaction,  he  claimed  having  every  sort  of  ol«equiousneaB  uniformly 
shown  to  him  by  others  in  all  that  touched  uie  liberty  of  the  state.] 

*  Donato  9  April  1583.  **  II  sparagnar  la  spesa  e  I'assicurar  il  Signor  Giacomo, 
che  lo  desiderava,  et  il  fuggir  Toccasione  di  disgustarsi  ogni  di  piil  per  questo  con 
Fiorena  si  come  ogni  di  awoniva,  ha  fatto  venir  S.  S*  in  qnesta  risolutione.** — 
[His  Uoliness  was  led  to  adopt  this  resolution  by  a  view  to  the  saving  of  expense, 
and  to  satisfy  Lord  Giacomo  who  desired  it,  and  to  avoid  ib&  occasion  of  beinff  dis- 
gusted any  more  ei^ry  day  on  this  account  with  Florence,  as  daily  happened.] 
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patronised  by  the  grand  fluke  of  Tuscany,  for  he  had  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Medici  palace*  The  pope  at  last  made  up  his  mind, 
bat  with  a  sorely  womidod  heart,  and  subscribed  the  brief  of 
absolution. 

This  did  not,  however,  at  once  restore  tranquillity.  His  own 
capital  was  full  of  banditti.  Matters  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
that  the  city  magistrate  of  the  conservators  had  to  step  in  and 
enforce  obedience  to  the  papal  police.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Marianazzo  refused  to  accept  the  pardon  that  was  offered  to  him ; 
it  was  more  advantageous,  said  he,  for  him  to  live  as  a  bandit; 
his  doing  so  gave  him  greater  security.' 

The  old  pope,  weary  of  life  and  feeble,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  exclaimed;  '^Thou  shalt  arise,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy 
upon  Zion!'* 

Gregory  reigned  from  the  13th  of  May,  1572,  to  the  10th  of 
April  1585. 

8XZTUB  T. 

It  would  seem  at  times,  as  if  in  confusion  itself,  there  were  a 
secret  power  which  forms  and  rears  men  capable  of  controlling 
and  directing  it. 

While  throughout  the  whole  world,  hereditary  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  were  transmitting  the  powers  of  government  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  spiritual  monarchy  had  this  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  that  it  could  promote  a  man  from  the  lowest  step  in 
human  society,  to  the  highest  rank  there.  From  the  most  hum- 
ble condition  there  now  arose  a  pope,  who  possessed  the  power, 
and  quite  the  natural  disposition  along  with  that,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  this  disorder. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  successes  of  the  Osmen  in  the 
Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces,  many  of  their  inhabitants  fled 
into  Italy.  There  they  were  seen  collected  in  groups,  sitting  on 
the  shore,  and  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven.  Zanetto  Peretti, 
the  ancestor  of  Sixtus  V.,  probably  came  over  among  those  refu- 
gees; he  was  of  Slavonic  origin.  But  as  it  commonly  fares  with 
fugitives,  neither  he  nor  his  descendants,  who  had  settled  in  Mon- 
talto,  had  any  particular  good  fortune  to  boast  of.  Peretto 
Peretti,  the  father  of  Sixtua  V.,  had  even  to  leave  that  town  on 

*  "  Clie  il  TiTcr  ftioruieito  li  torn!  piik  a  oonto  e  di  maggior  sienrtii/' — [That  to 
live  M  an  ootlaw  waa  more  to  hm  advaiitage  and  was  attended  with  more  aeevrity.] 
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account  of  his  debta;  and  was  first  placed  by  his  marriage,  in  a 
condition  to  rent  a  garden  in  Grotto  a  Mare,  near  Fermo.  It 
was  a  remarkable  spot ;  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Etruscan  Juno,  Cypra,  were  seen  among  the  garden  plants; 
there  was  no  want  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  south,  for  Fermo 
enjoyed  a  finer  climate  than  the  rest  of  the  Mark.  Here,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1521,  Peretti  had  a  son  born  to  him.  Shortly 
before  it  ha<l  seemed  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  while  he  was 
lamenting  his  manifold  adversities,  a  voice  from  heaven  consoled 
him  with  the  assurance  that  he  should  have  a  son  who  would 
restore  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  This  hope  he  seized  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  a  fanciful  self-satisfaction,  excited  by  the  indi- 
gence of  his  circumstances,  and  moreover  turned  already  to  the 
regions  of  the  mysterious;  he  called  the  boy  Felix.^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  family  may  be  readily  understood 
from  such  incidents;  for  example,  as  the  child  falling  into  a  pond, 
•and  his  aunt,  who  was  washing  at  it,  pulling  him  out  again.  The 
boy  had  to  watch  the  fruit,  nay  even  to  take  care  of  the  pigs. 
-He  learned  his  letters  from  the  horn-books  which  other  boys,  in 
passing  through  the  fields  to  school  and  coming  back  from  it, 
allowed  to  remain  with  him,  the  father  not  having  even  the  five 
bajocchi  to  spare  which  the  nearest  schoolmaster  required  as  his 
monthly  fee.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  family  relations  belonged 
to  the  clerical  order,  a  Franciscan  friar,  called  Salvatore,  who 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  school  money.  Thereupon 
the  little  Felix  went  with  the  rest  to  receive  instruction;  he  got 
at  the  same  time  a  slice  of  bread,  and  this  he  used  to  eat  for  his 

^  Tempesti,  Storia  deUa  vita  e  geste  di  Sisto  V.  1754,  made  researches  in  the 
archives  of  Montalto  as  to  the  origin  of  his  hero.  The  Vita  Sixti  V.  ipsius  manu 
emendata,  MS.  in  the  Altieri  Lib.  at  Rome,  is  also  an  authentic  document.  Six- 
tus  was  bom,  "  cum  pater  Ludovici  Vecchii  Firmani  hortum  excoleret,  mater  Dianeo 
nurui  ejus  perhonestao  matrons  domesticis  ministeriis  operam  daret." — [when  his 
father  was  cultivating-  the  garden  of  Lewis  Yecchio  Firmani,  and  wliile  his  mother 
was  acUng,a8  a. domestic  servant  to  Diana  his  spouse,  a  most  respectable  matron.] 
This  Diana  in  extreme  old  age  lived  to  see  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus.  "  Anus  senio 
confecta  Romam  defcrri  voluit,  cupida  venerari  eum  in  sunmio  rerum  humanarum 
iastigio  positum,  quem  olitoris  sui  filium  paupere  victu  domi  suss  natum  aluerat." 
— [The  old  woman  when  enfeebled  by  age  wished  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  being  desir- 
ous ttf  venerating  him  who  was  now  placed  on  the  very  summit  of  human  affairs, 
but  whom,  as  the  son  of  her  gardener,  she  had  brought  up  on  mean  fare  after  being 
bom  in  her  house.]  Moreover,  "  pavisse  puerum  pecus  et  Picentes  memorant,  et 
ipee  adoo  non  ditfitetur  ut  etiam  prse  se  ferat."— ^[tney  say  that  the  boy  dreaded  the 
cattle  and  the  Picentes,  and  he  himself  is  so  little  ashamed  of  it,  as  even  to  boast 
of  it.]  At  the  Ambrosiana  R.  124,  there  is  to  be  found  F.  Radioe  dell'  origine  di 
Sisto  v.,  a  document  dated  at  Rome  4th  May,  1685,  which  meanwhile  sayi  but 
little  to  the  purpose. 

I.  2s 
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diuncr  as  he  sat  beside  the  well  that  supplied  him  with  water  to 
moisten  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such  scanty  means,  the 
father's  hopes  soon  became  also  those  of  the  son ;  and  when  that 
son,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twelve — for  no  Tridentine  council 
had  as  yet  forbidden  vows  being  taken  so  early — entered  into  the 
Franciscan  order,  he  still  retained  the  name  of  Felix.  Friar 
Salvatore  kept  him  under  strict  discipline,  using  all  the  author- 
ity of  an  uncle  who  had  succeeded  to  that  of  a  father;  yet  he 
continued  to  send  him  to  school.  Felix  would  often  study  with- 
out a  supper,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  corridore,  or  when  it 
went  out,  by  that  wliich  burned  in  the  church  before  the  host. 
He  exliibited  no  immediate  indications  of  an  originally  religious 
cast  of  thought,  or  of  a  decided  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge; 
we  only  learn  that  his  progress  was  rapid,  both  at  the  school  at 
Femo  and  at  the  schools  and  universities  of  Ferrara  and  Bol- 
ogna. He  carried  off  the  academical  honours  with  much 
applause,  and  gave  proofs,  in  particular,  of  a  turn  for  logic.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  utmost  to  the  acquisition  of  the  monkish 
talent  for  handling  abstruse  questions  in  theology.  At  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  Franciscans  held  in  1 549,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  literary  debates,  he  opposed,  with  ability  and 
presence  of  mind,  Antonio  Persico  from  Calabria,  a  Telesian, 
who  had  at  that  time  earned  a  high  reputation  at  Perugia.^  This 
was  the  first  occasion  of  his  attracting  respect;  the  protector  of 
his  order.  Cardinal  Pius  of  Carpi,  zealously  befriended  him  ever 
after. 

But  he  ascribes  his  own  good  fortune  to  another  occurrence. 

In  1552,  he  preached  the  Lent  sermons  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  applause.  His  dis- 
courses were  thought  animated,  copious,  and  fluent.  He  was  not 
superficial;  his  order  was  excellent;  he  expressed  himself  plainly 
and  agreeably.     On  that  occasion  it  happened  one  day,  in  the 

1  Sixtufl  V.  Pontifcx  Aliixirous :  MS.  in  the  Altieri  Library.  *'  Eximia  Pereious 
apud  omncH  late  fama  Perusi:e  pkiloeophiam  ex  Teletiii  placitis  cum  publico  doceret, 
noritato  doetriDSS  turn  primuin  naBccntls  nativum  inj^nii  lumen  mirificc  illu«tra- 
bat.  Montaltus  ex  uniTcrsa  theolo^^ia  cxcer])tas  posit  ionei  cardinali  Carpenni  in- 
Boriptas  tanta  cum  ingenii  laudo  defendit  ut  omnibus  admiration!  fucrit." — [When 
Persico,  with  great  and  wide-spread  reputation  amongst  all  men,  was  teaching  phi- 
loaophy.from  the  j^lacets  of  Tefesius.  at  Perugia,  he  amazingly  illustrated  the  native 
liffht  of  genius  with  the  novelty  of  a  doctrme  then  first  brought  into  existence. 
Montalto  defended,  to  the  admiration  of  ever}'  one,  positiofia  extracted  £rom  univer- 
-sal  theology,  inBoribed  to  the  Cardinal  of  Carpi.] 
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midst  of  a  full  congregation,  when  after  the  first  part  of  his  dis- 
course, as  is  the  custom  in  Italy,  he  was  pausing  for  awhile,  and 
after  he  had  rested,  was  reading  out  the  notices  that  had  been 
handed  in,  and  which  used  to  contain  prayers  and  intercessions, 
he  came  to  one  which  had  been  found  sealed  up  on  the  pulpit,  and 
contained  something  very  different.  All  the  heads  of  Peretti^s 
previous  preaching  were  noted  down  in  it,  particularly  with  res- 
pect to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  under  each  head  there 
appeared  in  large  letters:  "  Thou  liest/^  Peretti  could  not  quite 
conceal  his  astonishment;  he  hastened  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
sermon,  and  on  reaching  home  despatched  the  note  to  the  Inqui- 
sition/ Soon  he  saw  the  grand  inquisitor,  Michael  Ghisilieri, 
arrive  at  his  apartment.  The  strictest  investigation  began. 
Peretti  often  used  to  relate  afterwards,  how  much  he  was  fright- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  that  person,  with  his  severe  brow, 
deep-set  eyes,  and  strongly  marked  features.  Yet  he  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind;  he  answered  satisfactorily  and  showed  no 
weakness.  When  Gliisilieri  saw  that  the  friar  was  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  was  so  well  versed  and  firmly  settled  in  the  Roman 
catholic  doctrines,  he  at  once  became  another  person;  he  em- 
braced him  with  tears  and  proved  his  second  patron. 

Ever  after  that,  Friar  Felix  Peretti  attached  himself  most  deci- 
sively to  the  strict  party,  which  was  just  then  rising  to  power 
in  the  church.  He  maintained  an  intimate  connection  with  Igna- 
tius, Felinus,  and  Philip  Nero,  who  all  three,  gained  the  name 
of  Saints.  His  meeting  with  opposition  in  his  own  order  which 
he  endeavoured  to  reform,  and  his  being  even  expelled  by  the 
brethren  of  that  order  from  Venice,  only  increased  the  respect 
entertained  for  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  tone  of  opinion 
which  was  now  advancing  to  the  ascendency.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Paul  IV.,  and  often  consulted  in  difficult  emergencies; 
he  laboured  as  a  divine  in  the  congregation  for  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  as  consul ter  at  the  inquisition;  he  had  a  great  share 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  archbishop  Carranza.     He  did  not 

1  Extract  from  the  same  manuscript.  "  Jam  priorem  orationis  partem  exegerat, 
cum  oblatum  libellum  re^ignat  ac  tacitus,  ut  populo  summam  cxponat,  legcro  inci- 
pit.  Quotquot  ad  earn  diem  catholicfo  fidci  dogmata  MontaltuR  pro  condone  affir- 
marat,  ordine  collecta  continebat,  singulbtquc  id  tantum  addebat,  litoris  grandior- 
ibus:  Mentirifl.  Complicatum  diligentcr  libellum,  sed  ita  ut  constemationig 
manifentus  multis  eeset,  ad  pectus  dimittit,  orationemque  brevi  prseciBione  pauob 
absolvit." — [Freely  translated  in  the  text.] 
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grudgo  the  pains  it  cost  him,  to  search  out  those  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Protestants  which  Garran2sa  had  adopted  in  his 
own,  and  gained  the  full  confidence  of  Pius  V.  That  pope 
appointed  him  vicar-general  of  the  Franciscans,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  authorizing  him  to  proceed  with  the  reformation  of 
that  order,  and  in  fact  Peretti  went  vigorously  to  work.  He 
deposed  the  commissaries-general  who  had  to  that  time  possessed 
the  supreme  government  of  the  Franciscans ;  he  restored  the  old 
constitution,  according  to  which  this  belonged  to  the  provincials, 
and  carried  the  strictest  visitation  into  effect.  Pius  saw  his 
expectations  not  only  fulfilled  but  even  exceeded;  he  considered 
the  liking  he  had  for  Peretti  to  be  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration ; 
deaf  to  the  calumnies  with  which  the  latter  was  persecuted,  he 
appointed  him  first,  bishop  of  St.  Agatha,  and  in  1570,  a  car- 
dinal. 

The  see  of  Fermo  was  also  conferred  on  him.  Felix  Peretti 
returned  to  his  native  seat  in  the  purple  of  the  church,  that 
native  seat  where  he  used  to  watch  fruits  and  tend  cattle.  Yet 
his  father^s  anticipations  and  his  own  hopes  were  not  yet  fully 
accomplished. 

It  has  been  repeated,  indeed,  times  without  number,  what  arti- 
fices Cardinal  Montalto,  for  that  was  now  the  name  he  went  by, 
employed  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  tiara;  what  meek- 
ness he  affected;  how  he  tottered  along  bent  down  as  with  weak- 
ness, coughing,  and  supporting  himself  with  a  staff;  any  one  that 
knows  the  world  must  be  satisfied  at  once  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  this.  It  is  not  by  such  tricks  that  the  highest  dignities  are 
obtained.* 

Montalto  lived  a  quiet,  frugal  and  industrious  life,  directed  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  It  was  his  delight  to  cultivate  trees  and 
vines  in  his  vineyard  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  is  still 
visited,  and  to  confer  benefits  on  his  native  town.  His  more 
serious  hours  were  occupied  with  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose, 
which  he  published  in  1580.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  he 
bestowed  on  this  work,  his  method  of  treating  it  was  somewhat 
capricious.    Moreover,  his  character  appeared  not  quite  so  harm- 

1  It  ia  not  aUegcd  that  he  obtained  the  popedom  by  rach  artifices,  but  only  that 
he  secured  the  Totes  of  other  expectants,  such  as  Trani  and  Justinian,  who,  but  for 
the  idea  that  he  could  not  Vue  long,  might  haTO  turned  the  election  against  him. 
Ti. 
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less  as  it  bad  been  said  to  be;  a  document  dating  as  early  as 
1574,  speaks  of  Montalto  as  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but 
as  crafty  and  malicious/  Yet  he  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary 
self-command.  When  his  nephew,  husband  of  Vittoria  Accor- 
ambuona,  was  murdered,  he  was  the  first  to  beg  the  pope  to  drop 
the  prosecution.  This  peculiarity,  which  was  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral surprise,  probably  contributed  most  to  the  election  having 
actually  fallen  upon  him,  after  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave  of 
1585  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  secure  his  being  named.  It  was 
considered,  also,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  authentic  narra^ 
tive  of  the  proceedings,  that,  according  to  the  circumstances,  he 
was  still  at  a  tolerably  fresh  time  of  life,  namely,  64,  and  of  a 
vigorous  and  hale  complexion.  It  was  the  universal  feeling,  that 
at  that  particular  conjuncture  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
strength  was  above  all  things  necessary. 

And  so  Friar  Felix  found  himself  at  the  wished-for  goal.     It 
must  have  been  with  feelings  worthy  of  a  man  that  he  saw  so 

1  A  "  Discono  sopra  i  soggctti  papabili" — [Discourse  upon  subjects  capable  of 
being  poi>es1  says  of  Montalto  :  *'  I^  natura  sua.  tenuta  tcrribile  iinpcriosa  ctarro- 
gante,  non  li  pu6  punto  conciliare  la  gratia." — [IIU  nature,  held  to  Ikj  terribly  im- 
perious and  arrogant,  could  not  in  the  least  conciliate  favour  for  him.]  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  the  same  in  hh  cardinalship  as  when  he  was  |)oi)e.  (ii*egory  XIII. 
often  said  to  his  friend:*,  "Cavcrent  magnum  ilium  cinerarium" — [that  they  should 
beware  of  that  great  rclicman].  Faniese  saw  him  lK*tween  the  two  Dominican.*!, 
Trani  and  Jastinian,  who  also  had  \u)[)C»  for  themselves.  The  author  of  Si.xtus  V. 
P.  M.  makes  him  say  :  "  Nai  Picenum  hoc  jumentum  magnifice  olim  exiliet,  si  duos 
illos,  quo«  hinc  atque  illinc  male  fert,  carlwnis  saccos  excusserit."— [Won't  that 
Picenian  ox  spring  out  magnificently,  should  he  ever  shake  off  these  two  sacks  of 
coals  which  he  now  carries  so  impatiently.]  To  this  he  adds,  that  with  this 
very  view  Accorambuona  betrothed  herself  with  the  nephew  of  Sixtils.  Besides*, 
the  grand  duke  Francis  of  Tuscany  had  a  gi-eat  share  in  this  election.  In 
a  despatch  of  the  Florentine  amba8.sador,  AlUrti,  of  the  11th  May,  1585,  (Ron)a 
Filza  u.  36)  we  find  as  follows  :  •*  V™  Altezza  sia  sola  quella  ehc  come  convieno 
goda  il  frutto  dell*  opera  chc  ella  ha  fatta  (he  sjieaks  of  this  election)  per  avere 
questo  Pontefice  amico  e  non  altm  so  ne  faccia  bello." — [Your  Highness  is  the 
only  one  that  properly  enjoys  the  fruit  of  the  work  you  have  done  (speaking  of  the 
election)  by  having  this  pontiff  friendly,  and  that  no  other  can  plume  himself  upon 
it.]  In  another  I^orentine  despatch  we  find :  "  II  papa  replica,  che  il  gran  duca 
aveva  molte  ragioni  di  desiderargli  bene,  perchd  cgli  era  come  quel  agricoltore  che 
pianta  un  frutto  che  ha  poi  caro  insieme  di  vederlo  cresoere  et  andare  avanti  lungo 
tempo,  aggiungendoli  che  egli  era  stato  quelle  che  dope  il  Signer  Iddio  aveva  con- 
dotta  quest'opera,  che  a  lui  solo  ne  aveva  ad  aver  obligo,  e  che  lo  conosceva,  se  ben 
di  qucste  cose  non  poieva  parlar  eon  ogn'uno." — [The  pope  replied  that  the  grand 
duke  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  well  to  him,  for  he  was  like  a  gardener  who 
plants  a  fruit-tree,  and  who  then  takes  an  interest  in  seeing  it  grow  and  make  pnn 
gresa  for  a  long  while ;  adding,  that  he  had  been  the  person  who.  next  to  the  Lord 
God,  had  conducted  this  business ;  that  to  him  alone  he  had  to  feci  obliged  for  it.  and 
that  he  knew  it,  although  these  indeed  were  matters  about  which  he  could  not  speak 
to  every  one.]  Here  we  see  that  quite  another  story  was  transacted  behind  the 
sci^nes,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The  election  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1585. 
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lofty  and  so  legitimate  an  ambition  gratified.  Every  thing  now 
presented  itself  to  his  soul  in  which  he  had  ever  thought  that 
he  could  recognise  a  higher  calling.  He  adopted  as  his  motto, 
"  Thou,  God,  hast  been  my  defender  from  the  womb." 

In  all  his  enterprises,  too,  he  believed  that  from  that  tune 
forward  he  would  bo  favoured  by  God.  No  soonw  had  he 
ascended  the  throne,  than  he  announced  it  as  his  determination 
to  root  out  banditti  and  evil-doers.  Should  his  own  powers 
prove  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose,  he  was  persuaded  that  Qod 
would  send  legions  of  angels  to  his  assistance.^ 

To  this  difficult  task  he  proceeded  immediately,  with  equal 
resolution  and  considerateuess. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THX  BANDITn. 

The  remembrance  of  Gregory  was  against  him ;  he  could  not 
think  of  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  of  that  pope;  he  dis- 
banded the  greater  number  of  the  troops  ha  found  enrolled,  and 
reduced  even  the  sbini  to  about  half  their  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  resolved  to  inflict  the  most  ruthless  punishment 
on  such  criminals  as  had  been  apprehended. 

It  had  long  been  forbidden  to  carry  short  weapons,  and,  in 
particular,  a  sort  of  firelock.  Four  youths  belonging  to  Cora, 
noarlv  related  to  each  other,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
arrested  while  carrying  such  weapons.  The  pope  was  to  be 
crowned  on  the  dav  foUowincf,  and  advanta^je  was  taken  of  so 
joyful  an  occasion,  to  intercede  for  them.  Sixtus  opposed  this. 
"As  long  as  I  live,"  said  he,  "  every  criminal  must  die.**"^  That 
same  day  the  whole  four  were  seen  suspended  from  a  gibbet  at 
the  An^ijel  bridfje. 

A  youth  from  beyond  the  Tiber  was  condemned  to  death,  for 
having  resisted  the  sbirri  who  wanted  to  take  from  him  an  ass. 

1  T)i.Hf»accio  Priuli  11  Ma«r;;io  1585.  The  pope's  discourao  in  the  consistory. 
**  DiHhe  (ii  duo  caso  cho  lo  tnivngliavAno,  In  materia  dellA  p^iustitia  o  della  abondan- 
tia,  allc  quali  voleva  attender  con  ogni  cura,  spcrando  in  dio  che  quando  li  mancas- 
•eru  li  ajuti  pmprii  e  forastieri.  li  mandera  tante  lc;srioni  di  angcli  per  punir  11  mal- 
fattori  e  ribaldi,  et  esorto  li  cardinali  di  non  iisar  le  loro  franchigie  ncl  dar  ricapito 
a  tristi,  detestando  il  poco  pensier  del  suo  jjnxlocessor." — [He  sfwke  <rf  two  things 
which  pressed  on  his  thoughts,  the  subject  of  justice  and  of  plenty,  to  which  he 
desired  to  give  his  utmost  attention,  hoping  in  God  that  should  his  own  and  others' 
aids  be  wanting  to  him,  he  would  send  s*)  many  legions  of  angels  to  punish  the 
malefactors  and  rogues,  and  exhorted  the  caniinals  not  to  use  their  franchises  in 
giving  shelter  to'wretches,  abominating  his  predecessor's  want  of  thought.] 

s  Se  tIto  facinorosis  moriendum  case. 
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As  the  weeping  boy  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  an 
object  of  universal  pity;  his  tender  age  was  represented  to  the 
pope.  "  I  will  add  a  few  of  my  own  years  to  his,'**  said  he,  and 
allowed  the  execution  to  take  place. 

These  first  doings  of  Sixtiis  V.  terrified  every  one ;  they  secured 
a  powerful  impression  for  the  ordinances  which  he  now  issued. 

Barons  and  municipalities  were  enjoined  to  keep  their  castles 
and  towns  free  from  banditti ;  the  lord  superior,  or  the  munici- 
pality, were  themselves  to  repair  whatever  losses  might  be  caused 
by  banditti.^ 

It  had  been  usual  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  a  bandit.  Six- 
tus  ordained  that  this  price  should  not  be  paid  from  the  exche- 
quer, but  rather  by  the  bandit's  relations,  or  when  these  were 
too  poor,  by  the  commune  (or  parish)  from  which  he  came  ori- 
ginally. 

It  is  clear  that  his  intention  was  to  have  the  lords  superior, 
the  municipalities,  and  the  relations,  all  interested  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object.  He  even  sought  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  bandits  themselves.  He  promised  to  each  of  tliem  that 
should  deliver  up  an  accomplice,  dead  or  alive,  not  only  pardon 
for  himself,  but  for  some  of  his  friends  whom  he  should  name, 
and  a  reward  in  money  over  and  above. 

On  the  adoption  of  these  ordinances,  and  after  tlie  strictness 
with  which  they  were  administered,  had  been  exhibited  in  a  few 
examples,  the  prosecution  of  the  banditti  in  a  short  time  took 
another  form. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  it  succeeded  at  the  very  first 
with  a  few  of  the  chiefs. 

The  pope  could  not  even  sleep  at  the  thought  that  the  priest 
Guercino,  who  called  himself  the  king  of  the  Caropagna,  and  who 
had  once  forbidden  the  subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Viterbo  to  obey 
their  lord,  still  pursued  his  trade,  and  even  projected  new  depre- 
dations. He  prayed,  says  Galesinus,  that  God  might  deliver 
the  states  of  the  church  from  such  a  marauder;  the  news  arrived 
next  morning  that  Guercino  had  been  apprehended.  The  head 
was  stuck  up  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  with  a  gilt  crown  on  it; 
the  man  who  brought  it  received  his  reward,  2000  scudi;  the 
people  applauded  his  Holiness''s  administration  of  justice. 

I  B«n.  T.  TV.  p.  IV.  p.  137.    Bando  b.  Tempwti  I.  IX.  14. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  another  called  della  Fara,  yentnred  one 
night  to  knock  up  the  guards  at  the  porta  Sahira,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  name  and  requested  them  to  present  his  compli- 
ments to  the  pope  and  to  the  governor.  Hereupon  Sixtua  com- 
manded the  bandit's  relations  to  produce  him,  and  that  on  pain 
of  corporal  punishment  if  they  failed.  Ere  a  month  had  elapsed 
the  head  of  Fara  was  brought  in. 

Sometimes  it  was  not  altogether  justice  that  was  exercised 
against  the  bandits. 

At  Urbino  thirty  of  them  had  entrenched  themselves  on  a 
hill.  The  duke  caused  mules  laden  with  provisions  to  be  driven 
along  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  train  of  course  was  plun- 
dered. But  the  provisions  were  poisoned  and  all  the  robbers 
died.  ^^On  hearing  the  news  of  this,"*^  says  a  biographer  of  Six- 
tus  v.,  "  the  pope  felt  great  satisfaction."'^ 

In  Rome  a  father  and  his  son  were  put  to  death,  though  both 
protested  their  innocence.  The  mother  interposed ;  she  begged 
only  for  a  slight  delay;  she  could  instantly  prove  the  innocence 
of  her  husband  and  son.  The  senator  refused  it  to  her.  ^' Since 
you  are  thirsting  for  blood  then,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  will  satisfy 
you,"  and  threw  herself  out  at  a  window  in  the  capitol.  Mean- 
while the  two  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution;  each  wanted  to 
suffer  death  first;  the  father  unwilling  to  see  the  son  die,  the  son 
unwilling  to  see  the  father;  the  people  cried  aloud  from  compas- 
sion ;  the  savage  executioner  chided  their  useless  delay. 

Personal  rank  was  then  of  no  avail.  Count  John  Pepoli,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  families  in  Bologna,  but  who  had 
largely  participated  in  the  banditti  movements,  was  strangled  in 
prison,  his  property  and  ready  money  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  treasury.  Not  a  day  passed  without  an  execution;  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  wood  and  field,  stakes  were  to  be  met 
with,  having  the  heads  of  bandits  stuck  upon  them.  The  pope 
commended  those  only  of  his  legates  and  governors  who  satisfied 
him  in  this  respect,  and  sent  him  in  abundance  of  heads.  There 
is  something  at  once  barbarous  and  oriental  in  this  justice. 

Such  robbers  as  were  not  overtaken  by  it,  were  sure  to  fiall  by 
means  of  their  own  comrades.     The  pope's  promises  had  dis- 

^  Memorie  del  pontifioato  di  Sisto  V.:  «  RaceiiJiAUato  Sisto  ne  praie  gran  ood- 
tento.'*— {See  the  text.]  --«»-o 
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united  the  banditti;  none  now  trosted  another;  thej  murdered 
one  another.^ 

And  thus  not  a  year  had  elapsed  when  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  the  states  of  the  church,  if  not  extinguished  at 
their  source,  were  nevertheless  repressed  in  their  outbreaks.  In 
1586,  the  news  arrived  that  Montebrandano  and  Arara,  the  last 
of  the  chiefs,  had  been  put  to  death. 

The  pope  felt  himself  happy  now  that  ambassadors,  on  their 
arrival,  reported  that  in  travelling  through  his  states  they  had 
everywhere  found  peace  and  security.^ 

LEADDia  FEATURES  OF  THE  ADMIinSTRATION. 

But  as  the  abuses  which  the  pope  had  to  combat,  had  another 
origin  besides  the  want  of  vigilance  in  the  government,  so  was 
the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  be  ascribed  also  to  other 
steps  taken  by  him. 

Sixtus  V.  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  states  of  the  church;  regulations  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  which  existed  long  before  his  time ;  he  has  been 
celebrated  as  an  incomparable  financier,  a  most  unprejudiced 
statesman,  a  restorer  of  antiquities.  He  had  natural  qualities 
that  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  others,  and 
thus  too  ready  a  credulence  has  been  given  to  fabulous  and  hyper- 
bolical tales  respecting  him. 

But  although  we  must  not  put  implicit  confidence  in  all  that 
has  been  said  of  him,  his  administration  nevertheless  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  very  remarkable. 

In  one  peculiar  respect  it  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  Gre- 
gory. The  latter,  in  the  general  measures  he  pursued,  was  severe, 
decided,  partial ;  but  he  winked  at  particular  instances  of  dis- 
obedience.    The  growing  social  disorder  which  he  experienced, 

1  DIsp.  Priuli  as  early  as  20th  June  1585.  **  Li  fuorusciti  s*ammazzano  run 
Taltro  per  la  prorision  del  noro  breve." — [The  ontlaws  killed  one  another  for  the 
sake  of  the  sums  provided  for  them  in  the  new  brief.] 

•  Vita  Sixti  V.  i.  ra.  em.  "  Ea  quics  et  tranquillitas  ut  in  urbe  vasta,  in  hoc 
conventu  nationum,  in  tanta  peregrinorum  advenarumque  colluvie,  ubi  tot  nobilium 
superbeo  eminent  opes,  nemo  tam  tenuis,  tarn  abjectCB  fortunse  sit  qui  se  nunc  sen- 
tiat  cujusquam  injuria  obnoxium." — [Such  was  the  quiet  and  tranquUlitj  that  in  a 
vast  city,  in  this  assemblage  of  nations,  in  such  a  mass  of  foreigners  and  new- 
comers, where  there  is  proud  opulence  of  so  many  nobles  to  engross  regard,  there  is 
no  one'of  means  however  small,  or  in  fortune  so  abject,  who  now  feels  himself  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  any  one.] 

I.  2t 
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had  precisely  this  for  its  origin,  that  while  he  raised  a  war  of 
interests  against  himself  on  the  one  hand,  he  allowed  an  unex- 
ampled impunity  to  prevail  on  the  other.  Sixtns,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  inexorable  in  individual  cases ;  he  held  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  laws  with  a  severity  that  bonlered  on  shocking  cruelty; 
in  his  general  measures,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  mild, 
yielding,  placable.  Under  Gregory,  obedience  to  law  brought 
no  advantage;  resistance  to  it,  no  harm.  Under  Sixtus,  people 
had  every  thing  to  fear  the  moment  they  manifested  any  oppo- 
sition to  him ;  on  the  contrary  one  might  expect  tokens  of  fiftvour 
in  reward  for  being  well  disposed  towards  him.  Nothing  so 
much  promoted  his  views. 

From  the  very  first  he  allowed  all  those  misunderstandings 
to  drop  in  which  his  predecessor  had  become  involved  with  his 
neighbours,  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  claims.  He  declared 
that  a  pope  must  uphold  and  augment  the  privileges  which  were 
secured  to  princes.  To  the  Milanese,  for  example,  he  gave  back 
those  places  in  the  Beta  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
Gregory  XIII.  When  the  Venetians  at  last  brought  a  brief  to 
light,  the  tenor  of  which  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  claims 
in  the  case  of  Aquileia,  he  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied. 
He  resolved  to  expunge  every  ofiensive  article  in  the  bull  In 
ccena  Domini,  He  at  once  abolished  the  congregation  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  from  which  most  of  the  dis- 
putes had  proceeded.^  Assuredly  there  was  something  magna- 
nimous in  a  man  allowing  all  disputed  rights,  by  a  spontaneous 
act  of  his  own  will,  to  drop.  This  procedure  was  followed  forth- 
with with  the  happiest  consequences.  The  king  of  Spain  an- 
nounced to  the  pope,  in  a  letter  in  his  own  hand>vriting,  that  he 
had  instructed  his  ministers  at  Milan  and  Naples  to  pay  no  less 
deference  to  the  ordinances  of  the  pope  than  to  his  own.  Six- 
tus was  moved  even  to  tears  at  the  thought  that  the  greatest 

I  Lorenio  Priuli,  Relationo  158ft.  "  E  Pontifioe  che  non  oqbi  leggiermonte  abraecia 
le  querele  con  principi,  anzi  per  fiigirle  ha  levata  la  congregatione  dolla  giurudit> 
tione  eocleaiastica  (at  another  place  he  says,  mainly  out  ofrcspcct  for  Spain),  e  stima 
£  potere  per  ^uosta  via  concluder  con  maggior  fiiicilita  le  cose,  o  di  aopportare  oon 
manco  inaegmta  quelle  ohe  saranno  trattato  aecretamcnte  da  lui  ado.  — [He  is  a 
pontiff  who  does  not  thus  lightly  enter  into  quarrels  with  princes,  but  in  order  to 
aroid  them,  has  abolished  the  congregation  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
ooniidan  that  in  this  way  he  shall  be  able  to  conclude  matten  with  greater  facility, 
and  to  snfiEer  with  k«  ind^ty  those  which  shall  be  treated  leGnrtly  hj  himself 
aldiie.] 
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monarch  in  the  world  should  thus,  as  he  expressed  himself^ 
honour  him,  a  poor  monk.  Tuscany  showed  her  submissiveness, 
Venice  her  satisfaction.  These  neighbours  now  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  Bandits  who  had  sought  refuge  beyond  the  firon- 
tiers,  were  sent  in  to  the  pope  from  all  quarters.  Venice  pro- 
hibited, under  threats  of  punishment,  their  return  into  the  states 
of  the  church,  and  forbade  her  ships,  when  touching  on  the  Boman 
coasts,  to  take  outlaws  on  board.  The  pope  was  in  ecstasy  at 
this.  He  said  he  would  remember  his  obligations  to  the  repub- 
lic for  it  at  another  time;  he  would,  such  were  his  expressions, 
allow  himself  to  be  flayed  alive  for  it;  he  would  shed  his  blood 
for  it.  Thus  were  the  banditti  brought  into  his  power,  because 
they  nowhere  found  shelter  and  assistance. 

Then,  too,  he  avoided  to  the  utmost,  in  his  own  territory,  those 
severe  measures  which  Gregory  had  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
his  exchequer.  After  having  punished  the  guilty  feudatories, 
he  rather  sought  to  attach  the  remaining  barons  to  himself  and 
to  gain  them  over  to  him.  He  bound  together  those  two  great 
families,  the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsini,  by  connecting  them  in 
marriaijc  both  with  his  own  house  and  with  each  other.  Gre- 
gory  took  their  castles  from  the  Colonnas;  Sixtus  even  regulated 
their  domestic  economy  and  advanced  money  to  them.^  He 
gave  the  constable  M.  A.  Colonna  the  one,  and  Duke  Virginio 
Orsini  the  other  of  his  two  grand-nieces,  bestowing  on  them  equal 
portions  and  very  similar  favours.  He  adjusted  the  contentions 
between  them  about  precedency,  by  engaging  that  it  should 
always  belong  to  the  eldest  of  the  two  families.  The  pope's  sis- 
ter. Donna  Camilla,  then  appeared  in  great  splendour  between 
her  children,  such  noble  sons-in-law  and  married  grand-daugh- 
ters. 

Sixtus,  generally  speaking,  found  gratification  in  communi- 
cating privileges. 

To  the  Mark  in  particular,  he  proved  himself  a  well-disposed 
native.  He  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Ancona  some  of  their  old 
municipal  rights.  In  Macerata  he  established  a  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  the  whole  province;  he  distinguished  the  college 
of  advocates  in  that  province  by  new  grants  in  its  fovour;  he 
raised  Fermo  to  an  archbishopric,  and  Tolentino  to  a  bishopric; 

1  Dispaoci  degli  ambaacUtori  eatraordinarii  19  Ott.  25  Not.  1566. 
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the  small  town  of  Montalto,  in  which  his  forefiftthers  first  tcx>k 
np  their  residence,  he  raised  by  a  bull  to  that  special  effect,  to 
the  honours  of  a  city  and  bishopric;  "for,^'  said  he,  "  it  gave 
our  lineage  its  happy  origin/^  While  only  a  cardinal  he  had 
established  a  classical  school  there;  now  that  he  was  pope,  he 
founded  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  the  Montalto  college,  for 
fifty  scholars  from  the  Mark,  and  of  these  Montalto  alone  was  to 
present  eight  and  Grotto-a-mare  two.^ 

He  resolved  to  raise  Loreto  also  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  Fon- 
tana  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way. 
*^  Think  no  more  about  it,  Fontana,^^  said  he,  '^  it  was  harder 
for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  than  it  will  be  to  carry  it  into 
execution.^^  Part  of  the  ground  was  purchased  from  the  Beca- 
natese;  hollows  were  filled  up;  hills  were  levelled  down;  the 
streets  were  then  marked  off;  the  free  communes  of  the  Mark 
were  encouraged  each  to  build  a  house  there;  Cardinal  Gallo  ap» 
pointed  new  civic  functionaries  in  the  holy  chapel.  By  this  the 
pope  satisfied  at  once  his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the  holy 
virgin. 

All  the  other  cities  also,  in  the  other  provinces,  shared  his 
solicitude.  He  took  measures  for  checking  the  augmentation  of 
their  debts,  and  restrained  their  alienations  and  mortgages;  he 
instituted  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  whole  management  of  their 
money  affairs,  and  to  his  ordinances  it  has  been  ascribed  that  the 
municipalities  gradually  increased  again  in  point  of  population.^ 

1  The  neighbouring  districts  also  were  reckoned  to  Montalto.  Vita  Sixti  V. 
ipsius  manu  emendata.  "  Porculam  Patrignorum  et  Mintenoram.qoia  Montalto  haud 
KTine  longius  absunt  quam  ad  teli  jactum  ct  crebris  affinltatibus  inter  se  et  com- 
meroiis  renun  omnium  et  agrorum  quadam  conmiunitato  coniunguntur,  haud  secus 
quam  patrisB  partem  Sixtus  fovit  semper  atquo  dilcidt,  omniaque  lis  in  commune 
est  elargitus,  quo  paulatim  Tclut  in  unam  coalescerent  ciritatem." — [Sixtus  always 
cherish^  and  loTeid  Porcula  of  the  Patrigni  and  Minteni,  because  they  were  dis- 
tant from  it  only  about  a  bowshot,  and  were  conjoined  with  it  by  frequent  affinities 
among  themselyes  and  interchanges  of  all  things  in  buying  and  selling,  and  by  a 
certain  community  of  fields,  no  otherwise  than  if  they  had  formed  part  of  his  native 
■eat,  and  to  these  he  gave  bountifully  all  things  in  common,  whereoy  they  gradually 
ooalesced  into  one  city.] 

s  Gualterius.  "Ad.  ipsarum  (unirersitatum)  statum  cognosoendum,  corrigen- 
dum»  <K>nstituendum  qumque  camersB  apostoliee  clericos  misit." — THe  sent  fire 
derks  of  the  apostolic  chamber  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  (umrersities)  and 
to  correct  and  constitute  them  aright.]  In  the  Memorie  likewise  the  utility  of 
these  regulations  is  noticed.  "  Con  le  quali  provisioni  si  diede  principio  a  rihaTersi 
le  community  dello  state  ecclesiastico ;  le  quali  poi  de  tutto  ritomorono  in  piedi :  <K>n 
quanto  Tistesso  provedimento  perfczion6  Clemente  VIII." — [With  the  which  proTi- 
uons  he  fint  dcToted  himself  to  regain  the  municipalities  in  the  states  of  the  church, 
which  then  eyery where  returned  to  their  (former)  footing :  with  how  much  of  the 
same  pradenoe  ooold  Clement  VIII.  perfect  it.] 
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He  promoted  agriculture  in  all  directions,  and  took  measures 
for  draining  the  Ghiana^  of  Owieto  and  the  Pontine  marshes. 
This  last  he  himself  visited;  the  Fiume'  Sisto,  which  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pius  V I.  was  all  that  had  been  accomplished  for  this 
purpose,  owed  its  origin  to  Sixtus  V. 

And  so  too  would  he  willingly  have  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  trade  and  commerce.  A  person  called  Peter  of  Valencia,  a 
Roman  citizen,  having  oflFered  his  services  in  setting  on  foot  the 
silk  manufactures,  the  thoroughly  efficacious  regulations  with 
which  the  pope  seconded  this  enterprise,  are  most  characteristic 
of  him.  He  issued  an  order  that  throughout  his  whole  terri- 
tory, mulberry  trees  should  be  planted  in  all  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, in  all  meadows  and  wolds,  over  all  hills  and  valleys  where 
no  com  grew ;  he  appointed  five  as  the  fixt  number  for  every  rub- 
bio  of  land,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance,  threatened  the  com- 
munes with  a  considerable  fine.^  He  endeavoured  to  promote 
woollen  manufactures,  "that  the  poor,'' he  said,  "might  earn 
something  thereby ;"  to  the  first  that  engaged  in  it  he  furnished 
assistance  from  the  exchequer,  in  return  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer was  to  deliver  in  a  prescribed  number  of  pieces  of  cloth. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  predecessors  of  Sixtus  V.  were 
we  to  give  him  the  sole  credit  of  turning  his  attention  to  these 
matters.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  likewise  patronised  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  and  Sixtus  distinguished  himself  not 
so  much  by  entering  on  a  new  career,  as  by  pursuing  that  which 
had  been  entered  on  already,  with  greater  promptitude  and  more 
powerful  effect.  It  is  owing  just  to  this  that  he  has  lived  longer 
in  the  recollections  of  men. 

When  it  is  said  that  he  founded  the  congregations  of  the  car- 

1  Chtana,  the  Italian  for  "  &  standing  pool."     Tb. 

*  Fiume,  river.     Tb, 

8  "  Cum  sicut  accepimus :"  28th  May,  1586,  Bull.  Cocq.  IV.  4,  218.  Gualterius. 
"  Bombicinam  sericam  laneficiam  Titreamque  artes  in  urbem  vel  induxit  Tel  amplifica- 
Tit.  Ut  Tero  serica  ars  frequentior  csset,  mororum  arborum  seminaria  et  plantsuia  per 
universam  ccclesiasticam  ditionem  fieri  pncccpit,  ob  eamque  rem  Maino  cuidam 
Ucbreo  ox  borabicibus  bis  in  anno  fructum  et  sericam  ampUficatumm  sedulo  polli- 
centl  ao  recipienti  maxima  priTilegia  impertiTit." — [He  either  introduced  into  the 
city  or  extended  the  silk,  woollen,  and  glass  manufactures.  But  that  the  silk  trade 
might  become  moro  generally  followed,  he  ordered  nursery  grounds  and  plantations 
of  mulberry  trees  to  be  made  throughout  the  entire  territory  subject  to  the  church's 
jurisdiction ;  and  on  that  account  when  a  Jew,  called  Main,  seduloualy  undertook  to 
increase  the  fruit  and  silk  from  the  silk  worms  twice  in  the  year,  and  gathered  in 
the  same,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  highest  priTileges.] 
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dinals,  this  must  not  be  understood  as  having  been  qmte  the 
case.  The  seven  most  important,  for  the  inquisition,  the  index, 
the  affairs  of  the  council,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  the  Segnatora 
and  Gonsulta,  he  found  abeady  formed.  Nor  were  state  aSSEuis 
altogether  left  out  of  account  by  these,  for  the  two  last  embraced 
justice  and  the  executive.  Now  Sixtus  determined  to  add  eight 
new  congregations  to  those  already  existing,  yet  of  these,  only 
two  were  to  be  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the 
one  with  the  founding  of  new  bishoprics,  the  other  with  the 
management  and  renovation  of  ecclesiastical  customs,^  the  other 
six  were  designed  for  particular  branches  of  the  administration; 
there  was  that  for  com,  a  second  for  the  construction  of  roads,  a 
third  for  the  repeal  of  oppressive  imposts,  a  fourth  for  the  build- 
ing of  war  vessels,  a  fifth  for  the  Vatican  printing  press,  and  the 
sixth  for  the  university  at  Rome.*  It  will  be  seen  with  how 
little  system  the  pope  went  to  work  in  this  department,  and  how 
much  ho  confomided  merely  transient  interests  with  such  as  were 
general;  nevertheless,  he  had  guessed  right  in  adopting  them, 
and  the  order  he  introduced  has  with  few  alterations  lasted  for 
ages. 

Moreover,  ho  established  a  high  standard  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cardinals  themselves.  They  were  all  to  be  distin- 
guished men,  of  exemplary  morals,  their  words  were  to  be  ora- 
cles, whatever  fell  from  their  lips  was  to  be  a  rule  of  life  and 
thought  for  others ;  they  were  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
candle  upon  the  candlestick.^  Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
on  each  occasion  of  an  appointment  he  acted  very  conscientiously. 
He  had  nothing  better  to  allege  in  favour  of  Grallo,  whom  he 
raised  to  that  dignity,  than  that  he  was  his  servant,  to  whom  he 
wished  well  on  many  accounts,  and  who  had  once  entertained 

1  "  Congregation  do  socr  iriti  o  ccrimonio  ooclesiastiche,  dello  proTisioni  oonsis- 
toriali :  a  qao8ta  toIIo  appartenesso  la  cognitiono  delle  cauae  dell'crettione  di  nove 
cattedrall.  ' — [Congregation  of  sacred  rit^  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  of  conais- 
torial  provisions :  to  this  he  would  hayo  tho  cognisance  of  matters  relating  to  the 
erection  of  new  cathedrals  to  belong.] 

s  **  Sopra  alia  grascia  ct  annona — sopra  alia  fabrica  armamento  e  mantenimento 
deUe  galcre — sopra  gli  aggrayi  del  popolo—sopra  le  strade  aequo  pontl  e  oonfini — wpn 
idla  stamperia  Vaticana^-sopra  runiversit^  dello  studio  Romano/* — [Orer  proriaions 
and  com,  the  building,  equipment,  and  mxuntenancc  of  the  galleys,  the  roaos,  waters, 
bridges,  and  boundaries,  the  Vatican  printing  press  (he  garo  the  chief  superintend- 
ent of  the  church's  printing  press  a  residence  m  the  Vatican,  and  20,000  seudi  for 
10  years)  over  the  uniyersity  of  the  Roman  college.] 

•  Bulk :  Postquam  yerus  ille :  8  Dec.  1586.     Bullar.  M.  IV.  IV.  27l>. 
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him  very  hospitably  when  on  a  journey/  But  hero,  too,  he  pre- 
sented a  rule  which  though  not  always  followed,  yet  for  the  most 
part  was  kept  in  view  afterwards.  He  fixed  the  number  of  the 
cardinals  at  seventy;  ^Mike  as  Moses,^^  said  he,  ^^  chose  out 
seventy  old  men  from  among  all  the  people  that  he  might  take 
counsel  with  them.'*^ 

Not  seldom,  too,  has  this  pope  had  ascribed  to  him  the  anni* 
hilation  of  nepotism.  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  here  the  case  was  really  otherwise.  Already, 
under  Pius  IV.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  as  we  have  seen, 
the  favours  bestowed  on  nephews  had  become  very  insignificant. 
If  we  are  to  regard  any  of  them  as  deserving  of  special  commen- 
dation in  this  respect,  it  is  Pius  V.  who  expressly  prohibited  the 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  As  we  have  said,  this  ear- 
lier kind  of  nepotism  had  disappeared  previous  to  the  time  of 
Sixtus  V.  But  among  the  popes  of  the  succeeding  century,  it 
re-appeared  under  another  form.  There  were  always  two  spe- 
cially favoured  nephews,  the  one  of  whom  was  raised  to  the  car- 
dinalship  and  entrusted  with  the  supreme  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs ;  the  other,  in  a  secular  station, 
richly  married,  provided  with  landed  property,  and  luoghi  di 
Monte,  founded  an  entailed  estate,  and  gave  its  origin  to  a  family 
of  princely  rank.  Now,  if  we  ask  when  this  form  of  nepotism 
first  made  its  appearance,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  by  degrees 
that  it  acquired  a  shape,  but  that  it  first  had  a  way  opened  for 
it  under  Sixtus  V.  Cardinal  Montalto,  for  whom  the  pope  cher- 
ished a  heart-felt  affection,  so  as  even  to  moderate  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper  to  him,  was  admitted  to  the  consulta  and 
to  a  share  at  last  in  foreign  affairs ;  his  brother  Michael  became 
a  marquis  and  founded  a  wealthy  house. 

But  were  we  to  believe  that  in  this  Sixtus  introduced  a  nepot- 
ismal  government,  we  should  be  completely  mistaken.  The 
marquis  had  no  sort  of  influence;  the  cardinal  none  at  least 

^  If  Sixtus  met  with  opposition  from  no  other  quarter,  he  found  it  in  the  pulpit. 
Frmncis  Toledo,  the  Jesuit,  said  on  this  taking  place,  in  a  sermon,  a  man  commits 
Bin  when  he  bestows  a  public  station  on  any  one  in  return  for  private  services.  "  Non 
perchd,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  uno  sia  buon  coppicre  o  scaico,  gli  si  commette  senza 
nota  d'imprudenza  o  un  vescovato  o  un  cardinaiato." — [Not  because  a  man  has  been 
a  good  cup-bearer  or  carver  can  one  commit  to  him  eitker  a  bishoprick  or  a  car- 
dinalflhin,  without  being  noted  for  imprudence.]  Gallo  had  been  just  a  master  of 
the  kitchen.    (Memorie  del  pontificato  di  Sisto  V.) 
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that  deserved  the  name/  That  would  have  been  quite  at  var- 
iance with  this  pope'*s  settled  notions.  His  {ayours  had  some- 
thing simple  and  familiar  in  them;  they  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  his  public  and  private  popularity;  but  he  never  would  quit 
his  hold;  he  invariably  ruled  himself.  However  much  he  ap- 
peared to  favour  the  congregations,  however  much  he  even  chal- 
lenged the  free  expression  of  opinions,  yet  he  always  became 
impatient  and  petulant  as  soon  as  any  one  availed  himself  of 
this  liberty.^  He  always  showed  great  wilfulness  in  having 
every  thing  done  as  he  would.  "  With  him,"  says  Giovanni 
Gritti,  ''  almost  no  one  has  a  consultative,  not  to  say  a  decisive 
voice.****^  Yet  with  all  those  personal  and  provincial  marks  of 
favour,  his  administration  plainly  had  a  most  thorough,  strict, 
and  absolute  character. 

Nowhere,  indeed,  more  than  in  its  financial  department. 

rnvA5cu. 

The  Ghigi  family  in  Bome  preserves  a  small  autograph  me- 
'  morandum  book  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  which  he  had  kept  when  a 
monk.^  One  now  glances  at  its  contents  with  much  interest. 
He  has  carefully  noted  down  in  it  every  thing  of  importance  that 
occurred  in  his  life ;  where  he  on  each  occasion  preached  on  fast 
days,  what  commissions  he  had  received  and  executed,  also  the 
books  ho  possessed,  what  were  bound  by  themselves  and  what 
bound  up  with  others ;  finally  his  whole  petty  monkish  house- 
keeping. We  read  in  it,  for  example,  how  his  brother-in-law 
Baptista  had  bought  twelve  sheep  for  him;  how  the  friar  had 
paid  for  that,  first  twelve,  then  again  ten  florins  and  twenty 
Bolognians,  so  that  they  became  his  absolute  property;  the 
brother-in-law  kept  them  by  him,  as  was  customary,  at  Montalto, 

^  BcntiTo^lio,  Memorie  p.  90.  "Xon  arera  quau  alcuna  partocipaiione  nel 
goTerno." — [ile  may  be  said  to  hare  had  no  Bhare  in  the  goreniment.] 

*  Gualteriofl.  "  Tametsi  congrogationibus  allisque  nep>tia  mandaret,  lUa  tamen 
ipio  cognosoere  atque  conficcro  consueyit.  Diligentia  mcredibilis  sciendi  cognoa- 
oendique  omnia  Quad  a  rectoribus  urbis,  proTinciarum,  populorum  omnium,  a  ceteris 
magistratibus  scdis  apostolicsc  agcbantur." — T  Albeit  ho  committed  biuineas  to  the 
congregations  and  others,  yet  that  he  himself  was  wont  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  and  to  execute.  lie  had  an  incrDdible  diligence  in  knowing  and  informing 
himself  of  all  things  which  were  doing  by  the  rulers  of  the  citv,  of  the  proyinoei  and 
of  all  the  populations,  and  by  other  magistrates  of  the  apostolio  see.] 

•  Gritti,  Relatione.  "  Non  ci  d  chi  abbi  con  lui  Toto  dedsiro,  ma  qaan  se  aadie 
oonfultiro." — [See  the  text.] 

^  MonorM  autogrmfe  di  papa  Siato  V. 
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for  half  the  profits  on  them.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
proceeds.  It  will  be  seen  how  prudently  he  went  about  his  little 
savings,  how  carefully  he  kept  an  account  of  them,  how  the  total 
amount  gradually  increased  to  a  few  hundred  florins;  we  pur- 
sue this  with  a  pleasing  interest;  we  see  in  it  the  same  thrifty 
disposition  which  this  Franciscan  shortly  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  administration  of  the  papal  states.  His  frugality  is  a 
characteristic  trait  which  he  praises  in  every  bull  that  affords 
an  opportunity,  and  in  many  inscriptions.  In  fact  no  pope 
either  before  or  after  him,  governed  with  similar  success. 

On  ascending  the  throne  he  found  the  funds  of  the  state  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Bitterly  did  he  complain  of  Pope  Gregory, 
who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  pontificates  at  once  of 
his  predecessor  and  successor.^  He  had  conceived  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  that  pope  that  he  once  ordered  masses  for  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  seen  him  in  a  dream  suffering  pun- 
ishment in  the  other  world.  The  revenues  were  already  pledged 
beforehand  up  to  next  October. 

Just  so  much  the  more  did  he  make  a  point  of  filling  the 
treasury,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  in  April  1586,  he 
had  already  amassed  a  million  of  scudi  in  gold,  in  November 
1687  a  second  million,  in  April  1588  a  third.  This  amounts  to 
above  four  millions  and  a  half  in  silver.  As  soon  as  he  had  col- 
lected a  million,  he  deposited  it  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
having  devoted  it,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  the  holy  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  and  to  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  "He  surveyed,^'  as  he  says  in  his  bull,  "  not  only  the 
billows  on  which  the  ship  of  Peter  now  staggered  at  times,  but 
those  also  of  the  more  distant  storms  that  threatened;  the 
hatred  of  heretics  was  inexorable;  the  believers  were  threatened 
with  the  powerful  Turks,  the  rod  of  God's  anger;  by  that  God 

1  Mta  e  roccemi  del  cardinal  di  Santaseverina.  MS.  Bibl.  Alb.  "  Mentre  gli 
parlaTo  del  oollegio  do'  ncofiti  e  di  quel  degli  Armeni,  che  harevano  bisogno  di  bog- 
corso,  mi  mpose  oon  qualche  alteratione,  che  in  castello  non  vi  erano  daiiari  e  che 
non  Ti  era  entrata,  cho  il  papa  paasato  havea  mangiato  il  pontifieato  di  Pio  V.  a 
BQo,  dolendosi  acremente  dello  gtato  nel  quale  haveva  trorato  la  aede  i^postolica."— 
[When  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  college  of  the  neophytes  and  of  that  of  the  Annenians, 
as  needing  his  assistance,  he  answered  me  with  some  warmth  of  temper,  that  there 
was  no  money  in  the  castle  and  no  reyenues,  that  the  late  pope  had  eaten  up  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.  and  liis  own,  bitterly  complaining  of  toe  condition  in  which  he 
had  found  tho  apostolic  see.] 

I.  2  U 
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on  whom  he  thus  depended,  he  was  likewise  taught  that  the 
master  of  the  house  should  watch  by  night  as  well  as  day.  He 
followed  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
kept  at  all  times  a  good  sum  of  money  stored  up  in  the  temjde 
of  the  Lord.  He  fixed,  as  is  known,  what  were  to  be  the  events 
in  which  alone  it  should  be  allowable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
treasure.  They  were  the  following ;  on  a  war  being  undertak^i 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  general  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  on  famine  and  pestilence  invading  the  country,  on  a 
province  of  Boman  catholic  Christendom  being  in  manifest  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,  on  a  hostile  attack  being  made  on  the  states  of 
the  church,  or  in  case  of  the  possible  recovery  of  a  city  belong- 
ing to  the  holy  see.  He  bound  his  followers  by  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  Grod,  and  that  of  the  a])ostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  bind 
themselves  by  these  emergencies.^ 

We  shall  leave  the  value  of  these  destinations  for  a  moment 
to  rest  on  its  own  merits ;  and  proceed  to  inquire  what  means 
Sixtus  employed  in  collecting  a  treasure  which  for  that  period 
was  so  astonishing  in  its  amount. 

It  was  no  accumulation  of  net  revenues;  Sixtus  himself  often 
said  that  of  these  the  papal  see  had  not  above  200,000  scudi.^ 

Neither  is  it  to  be  directly  imputed  to  his  savings.  He  had 
made  something  by  these ;  he  restricted  the  expenses  of  his  table 
to  six  paoli  a  day ;  he  abolished  many  useless  places  at  the  court; 
he  reduced  the  number  of  troops ;  but  not  only  have  we  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Venetian  Delfino,  that  all  this  lessened  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  exchequer  by  no  more  than  about  150,000 
scudi ;  even  Sixtus  himself  calculates  the  reductions  which  the 
exchequer  owed  to  him,  only  at  146,000  scudi.^ 

With  all  his  savings,  then,  according  to  his  own  statements, 
the  net  revenue  stood  him  only  3,500,000  scudi.  This  was 
liardly  sufficient  for  his  buildings,  not  to  say  for  the  amassing 
of  so  colossal  a  treasure. 

1  Ad  clavum,  21  Apr.  1586.     Cooq.  IV.  IV.  206. 

•  Dispaccio  Gritti,  7  Giiipno  1586.  The  pope  blames  Henry  HT.  for  saTin^ 
nothing  out  of  14  millions.  "  Con  addar  Tesempio  di  sc  medcaimo  nel  goremo  del 
pontificato,  che  dice  non  haver  di  netto  piil  di  200,000  sc.  all'anno,  battuti  li  inter- 
essi  de'  pontefici  pasaati  e  le  apese  ehe  eonvien  fare.'' — [Alleging  his  own  example 
in  the  goTcmmcnt  of  the  pontificate,  which  he  said  had  not  of  net  income  abore 
200,000  scudi  a  year,  after  deducting  the  interests  of  former  popes  and  the  ncoee- 
lary  expenses.] 

*  Dispaccio  Badoer,  2  Giugno  1580. 
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Wo  have  already  considered  the  peculiar  financial  economy 
which  had  established  itself  in  the  states  of  the  church :  this 
augmentation  of  imposts  and  burthens  without  any  increase  of 
net  income;  this  multiplicity  of  loans  in  the  way  of  saleable  offi- 
ces and  Monti;  this  augmented  burthening  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  church.  It  is  evi- 
dent what  mischiefs  must  have  been  involved  in  it,  and  on  hear- 
ing the  high-sounding  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  Sixtus 
V.  we  must  be  led  from  these  to  suppose  that  he  had  contrived 
to  remove  those  evils.  But  how  much  are  we  surprised  to  find 
that  he  went  straight  on  in  the  same  course,  with  the  utmost 
recklessness;  and  gave  so  fixed  a  character  to  this  financial  eco- 
nomy that  never  could  check  be  given  to  it  again. 

The  sale  of  offices  formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  finan- 
cial wealth.  First  of  all,  lie  raised  the  price  of  many  which  already 
had  been  sold.  For  example,  there  was  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  exchequer.  It  had  been  hitherto  transferred  for  15,000 
scudi ;  ho  sold  it  first  to  a  Giustiniani  for  50,000  scudi ;  on  mak- 
ing him  a  cardinal,  he  sold  it  to  a  Pepoli  for  72,000  scudi ;  on 
giving  him  too  the  purple,  he  cut  off  a  full  moiety  of  the  income 
of  the  office,  5,000  scudi,  which  ho  assigned  to  a  Monte; 
after  such  a  diminution  he  still  contrived  to  sell  it  for  50,000 
scudi  in  gold.  Secondly,  he  began  to  sell  offices  which  hitherto 
had  always  been  given  away  gratuitously;  notaryships,  fiscal- 
ships,  the  offices  of  the  commissary-general,  of  the  solicitor  of 
the  exchequer,  of  the  poor Vadvocates ;  often  at  considerable 
prices,  the  office  of  commissary-general  at  20,000,  and  the  not- 
aryships at  20,000  scudi.  But  lastly  he  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offices,  and  among  these  some  of  great  importance;  a  trea- 
surership  of  the  Dataria,  the  prefecture  of  the  prisons,  24  refer- 
endaryships,  200  cavalierate,  notaryships  in  the  principal  quar- 
ters of  the  states;  these  he  sold,  one  and  all.^ 

In  this  way  he  certainly  collected  very  considerable  sums ;  the 
sale  of  the  offices  brought  him  in  608,510  scudi  in  gold,  and 
401,805  in  silver,  consequently  altogether  amounting  to  near  a 
million  and  a  half  in  silver;  but  if  the  saleable  offices  even  before 
this,  caused  a  pressure  on  the  state,  for,  as  has  been  mentioned, 

^  Calctilation  to  be  found  in  a  copious  manutcript  on  the  Roman  Finances  under 
Clement  VIII.     (Barberini  Library  at  Rome.) 
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there  was  involved  in  it  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  a  loan,  which  rights  the  lender  enforced 
with  the  utmost  severity  against  those  who  were  bound  to  pay, 
without  attending  to  the  official  duties  (that  were  paid  for),  how 
much  must  this  evil  have  been  thus  increased !  The  consequence 
unavoidably  followed  that  the  office  was  regarded  as  a  possession 
that  gave  rights,  not  as  a  duty  which  called  for  exertions. 

But  over  and  above  this,  Sixtus  now  increased  the  Monti  too, 
beyond  measure.  He  established  three  Monti  non  vacabili  and 
eight  Monti  vacabili;  being  more  than  any  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  done. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Monti  had  always  to  be  secured  on 
new  imposts.  Even  Sixtus  V.  found  no  other  means,  although 
at  first  he  fain  would  have  avoided  it.  When  he  first  spoke  to 
the  cardinals  in  the  consistory  of  the  laying  up  of  a  public  trea- 
sure, Cardinal  Famese  replied,  that  his  grandfather  Paul  III. 
had  also  contemplated  this,  but  perceiving  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible without  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  he  had  refrained 
from  doing  it.  Sixtus  turned  on  him  violently.  The  insinua- 
tion that  another  pope  had  been  wiser  than  he,  galled  him  to 
the  quick.  "That  was  caused,''  he  replied,  "because  under 
Paul  III.  there  were  some  great  spendthrifts,  who,  thank  God, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  our  times.''  Famese  blushed  and  was 
silent.^  But  it  turned  out  as  he  had  said.  In  1587,  Sixtus  V. 
became  quite  reckless.  The  most  laborious  of  employments,  for 
instance,  that  of  dragging  vessels  up  the  Tiber  by  means  of  buf- 
faloes and  horses,  and  the  most  indispensable  wants  of  life,  such 
as  firewood  and  the  pint  of  wine  sold  by  retail,  he  burthened 
with  new  imposts,  and  straightway  founded  Monti  on  these.  He 
depreciated  the  coin,  and  whereas  this  was  directly  followed  by 

1  Memorie  del  pontificato  di  Sisto  V.  "  Matatosi  per  tanto  nel  volto  mentre  Far- 
iiese  parlava,  irato  pia  tosto  que  ^ve  gli  rispote :  Non  d  maraTiglia,  Monsignore, 
che  a  tempo  di  Tostro  aro  non  si  potcaso  mettere  in  opera  il  disegno  di  far  tesoro  per 
la  chiesa  oon  I'entrate  e  prorenti  ordinarii,  perchd  vi  erano  di  molti  e  grandi  scial- 
aquatori  (a  word  ho  was  very  fond  of  nsing),  i  qoali  non  aono  dio  gratia  a  tempi 
noitri :  notando  amaramente  la  moltitudine  di  ^i  e  figlie  e  nepoti  d'ogni  sorto  di 
questo  pontefioe.  Arroui  alquanto  a  quel  dire  Famese  e  tacque." — [So  iar  chang- 
ing countenance  while  Fameee  spoke,  ne  answered  rather  angrily  than  seriously  : 
No  wonder,  My  Lord,  that  in  your  grandsire*s  time  it  was  impossible  to  put  in 
practice  the  design  of  haring  a  treasure  for  the  church  drawn  from  the  ordinary 
receipts  and  rerenues,  for  tiiere  were  then  many  and  great  spendthrifts  (a  wonl 
which  he  was  very  fond  of  using),  such  as,  thank  God,  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
day ;  bitterly  remarkinff  that  pope's  multitude  of  sons  and  daughters  and  nephews 
of  all  kinds.    Farnese  Unshed  a  little  when  he  qwke  thus,  and  was  lilent.] 
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a  petty  exchange  business  being  formed  at  all  the  street  comers, 
even  that  he  took  advantage  of,  by  selling  the  privilege  of  engag- 
ing in  it/  Much  as  he  favoured  the  Mark,  yet  he  burthened 
the  commerce  of  Ancona  with  a  further  two  per  cent  on  imports. 
Manufactures,  while  as  yet  but  springing  into  life,  were  obliged  to 
contribute  at  least  indirectly  to  his  advantage.^  He  employed 
a  Portuguese  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Lopez,  who  from  terror  at  the 
Inquisition  had  fled  from  Portugal,  and  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Datary,  of  Madam  Camilla,  and  at  last  of  the  pope 
himself,  and  who  had  suggested  to  him  these  and  similar  opera- 
tions. After  the  treatment  Famese  had  received,  not  a  cardinal 
durst  venture  on  any  further  opposition.  When  the  above-men- 
tioned impost  on  wine  was  spoken  of,  Albano  of  Bergamo  said; 
"  I  approve  of  all  that  pleases  your  Holiness,  yet  I  would  ap- 
prove of  it  still  more,  did  this  impost  displease  you.**' 

Sixtus  thus  effected  such  an  augmentation  of  the  revenues,  as 
to  be  able  to  take  up,  with  interest  on  it,  a  loan  in  the  Monti,  of 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acudi  in  gold,  the  precise  sum 
being  2,424,725. 

But  we  confess  that  in  this  political  economy  there  was  some- 
thing incomprehensible. 

The  country  was  burthened  with  new  and  unquestionably  very 
oppressive  taxes,  in  consequence  of  these  fresh  imposts,  and  so 
many  offices ;  the  offices  were  paid  out  of  fees  which  could  not 
but  clog  the  course  of  justice  and  the  administration ;  the  im- 
posts fell  on  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  could  not  fail 
injuriously  to  affect  its  movements.  And,  after  all,  what  object 
was  gained  by  the  revenue  thus  acquired? 

If  we  reckon  up  together  how  much  the  Monti  and  offices  to- 
gether produced,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  much  about  the 

^  One  got  for  an  old  Julio  besides  10  Bajocchi  which  he  had  coined,  a  premium 
of  from  four  to  six  quatrins. 

*  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  administration.  Le  stessi  memorie  : 
"  Ordind  non  si  Tcndesse  seta  o  sciolta  o  tessuta  in  drappi  nd  lana  o  panni  se  non 
approbati  da  officiali  creati  a  tal  e£fetto,  nd  si  estraessero  senza  licenza  degli  stessi ; 
inventiono  utile  contro  alle  fraudi,  ma  molto  piii  in  prd  della  camera,  perchd  pafi;andosi 
i  scgni  e  le  lioenze  se  n'imborsaya  gran-danaro  dal  pontefice." — [The  same  >&raoir : 
lie  ordained  that  there  should  be  no  sales  of  silk,  whether  raw  or  woven  into  cloth, 
or  of  wool  or  woollen  cloth,  unless  approved  by  official  persons  created  to  that  effect, 
nor  was  any  to  be  exported  without  license  from  such  persons ;  a  useful  invention 
against  all  frauds,  but  much  more  so  for  the  profit  of  the  exchequer,  for  from  what 
was  paid  for  seals  and  licenses,  huge  sums  were  poofcBted  by  the  pontiff.]  Th^t  then 
could  not  be  very  hurtful  to  industry. 
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sum  that  came  to  be  deposited  in  the  castle;  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  scudi,  little  more.  All  the  great  undertakings  for  which 
this  pope  has  been  celebrated,  he  must  have  managed  to  execute 
with  the  money  derived  from  his  savings. 

One  can  readily  conceive  of  a  man  collecting  and  saving  up 
his  surplus  income ;  for  a  man  to  make  loans  to  help  out  the 
wants  of  the  moment,  is  nothing  out  of  course;  but  for  a  man  to 
contract  loans  and  lay  on  burthens  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding 
up  a  treasure,  intended  for  future  wants,  in  a  fortress,  is  most 
extraordinary. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  world  has  most  wondered  at  in  the  case 
of  Sixtus  y. 

True  it  is  that  the  measures  of  Gregory  XIII.  had  something 
odious  and  violent  about  them,  and  that  they  produced  a  very 
mischievous  reaction.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  had  he  brought  matters  into  such  a  train  as  would 
have  enabled  the  papal  exchequer  for  the  future  to  dispense  with 
both  new  imposts  and  loans,  this  would  have  called  forth  a  most 
beneficial  action,  and  the  states  of  the  church  would  probably 
have  had  a  more  prosperous  development. 

Gregory,  however,  in  his  last  years  especially,  was  wanting 
in  the  force  required  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  effect. 

What  distinguished  Sixtus  V.  was  precisely  his  possessing 
this  thoroughly  executive  force.  His  accumulating  of  treasure 
by  means  of  loans,  the  sale  of  offices  and  new  imposts  heaped 
burthen  upon  burthen ;  we  shall  see  what  were  the  consequences, 
but  his  success  blinded  the  world,  and  for  the  moment  actually 
gave  the  popedom  a  new  importance. 

Surrounded  with  states,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
pinched  in  respect  of  money,  the  popes,  by  their  possessing  a 
treasure,  came  to  have  more  confidence  in  themselves,  and  to 
command  more  respect  with  others. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  administration  of  the  state  was  singularly 
of  a  piece  with  the  Roman  catholic  system  of  that  time. 

As  it  placed  all  the  financial  powers  of  the  state  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chief,  it  first  fully  fitted  the  states  to  become 
an  organ  of  spiritual  government. 

For  to  what  else  could  this  money  be  applied  but  to  the  de- 
fence and  extension  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith! 
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The  life  of  Sixtus  V.  was  absorbed  in  projects  that  had  this 
for  their  object.  Sometimes  they  were  designed  for  the  East 
and  the  Turks;  more  often  for  the  West  and  Protestants.  Be- 
twixt the  two  systems,  the  Roman  catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
a  war  burst  forth  in  which  the  popes  took  the  liveliest  part. 

We  shall  review  it  in  the  book  that  follows.  First,  let  us  for 
a  moment  longer  remain  at  Rome,  which  contrived  anew  to  exer- 
cise a  general  influence  on  the  world. 

AROHITECTURAL  ENTERPRISES  OF  SIXTtS  V. 

This  was  now  the  third  time  that  Rome  presented  itself  even 
in  its  external  aspect  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  splendour  and  extent  of  ancient  Rome  are  well  known ; 
many  are  the  representations  that  have  been  attempted  to  be 
made  of  it  from  ruins  and  historical  accounts.  Its  middle  age, 
too,  has  certainly  deserved  for  once  to  have  a  like  diligence  be- 
stowed on  them.  Media3val  Rome,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  was  a 
lordly  city,  with  its  majestic  basilics,  the  worship  of  its  grottos 
and  catacombs,  the  patriarchal  residences  of  the  popes,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  memorials  of  the  Christianity  of  the  earliest 
times,  the  still  sumptuous  imperial  palace  which  belonged  to  Ger- 
man kings,  the  fortified  castles,  which  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
governments,  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  them,  independent  races 
erected  for  themselves. 

During  the  absence  of  the  popes  in  Avignon,  this  mediaeval 
Rome  had  fallen  into  a  decay  as  evident  as  that  of  the  Rome  of 
antiquity,  which  had  lain  long  in  ruins. 

When  Eugenius  IV.  returned  to  Rome  in  1443,  it  had  be- 
come a  city  of  cow-herds ;  the  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  peasants  and  herds  of  the  country.  The  heights  had 
long  been  deserted;  the  level  ground  between  the  windings  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  only  part  inhabited.  The  narrow  streets  had 
no  pavement.  The  gloom  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
balconies  and  arches  by  which  the  houses  supported  one  another; 
cattle  were  seen  going  about  as  in  a  village.  From  St.  Sylves- 
ter to  the  Porta  del  popolo  nothing  appeared  but  garden  grounds 
and  marshes,  where  wild  ducks  were  hunted.  The  very  remem- 
brance of  antiquity  seemed  to  have  nearly  vanished.  The  Capi- 
tol had  become  the  Goat-hill,  and  the  Forum  Romanum  the  Cow- 
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park.  The  strangest  traditions  had  become  associated  with  some 
of  the  monuments  that  still  remained.  St.  Peter^s  church  was 
in  danger  of  falling  in. 

When  Nicolas  had  gained  at  last  the  obedience  of  all  (Boman 
catholic)  Christendom,  he  conceiyed  the  idea,  when  enriched  with 
the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims  that  came  pouring  in  at  the  jubilee, 
of  adorning  Borne  with  buildings  in  such  a  manner,  that  everj 
one  should  be  filled  with  the  thought  that  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  world. 

But  this  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  alone.  The  popes  that 
Buccceded  laboured  at  it  for  centuries. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  in  detail  what  they  have  attempted  in 
this  way,  as  has  been  described  in  their  biographies.  The  epochs 
of  Julius  II.  and  of  this  our  Sixtus,  were  the  most  important, 
as  well  in  respect  of  their  success,  as  also  of  the  contrast  which 
they  present. 

Under  Julius  II.  the  lower  part  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  to  which  quarter  it  had  drawn  itself,  was  entirely  re- 
newed.   After  Sixtus  IV.  had  better  connected  the  two  sides  of 
the  river  by  that  solid  and  simple  bridge  of  Travertine's  which 
still  bears  his  name,  both  were  built  on  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness.    On  the  other  side,  Julius  did  not  content  himself  with 
such  an  undertaking  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  under 
him  raised  its  head  majestically ;  he  also  renewed  the  Vatican 
palace.     In  the  hollow  between  the  old  building  and  Innocent 
VIII.'s  country  house,  called  the  Belvedere,  he  founded  the 
Loggie,  one  of  the  best  designed  works  that  can  be  conceived. 
Not  far  from  that  his  cousins  the  Biari,  and  his  treasurer,  Augus- 
tine Chigi,  strove  which  of  the  two  should  erect  the  finest  edifice. 
Chigi  unquestionably  carried  off  the  prize ;  his  is  the  Famesina, 
wonderful  even  in  its  design,  but  incomparably  adorned  by  the 
hand  of  Baphael.     On  this  side  of  the  river  we  are  indebted  to 
Julius  II.  for  the  completion  of  the  Cancellaria,  with  its  cortile, 
which  has  been  executed  in  pure  and  happily-conceived  propor- 
tions ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  court-yard  in  the  world.     His 
cardinals  and  barons  strove  to  emulate  him ;  Famese,  whose 
palace  by  its  magnificent  entrance  has  gained  for  itself  the  fame 
of  being  the  most  perfect  of  Boman  palaces ;  Francis  di  Bio, 
who  boasted  of  his,  that  it  would  stand   until  the  tortoise 
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phall  have  travelled  over  the  earth.  The  residence  of  the 
Medici  was  filled  with  all  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art, 
and  the  Orsini  adorned  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  their 
palace  on  the  Gampofiore,  with  statues  and  sculpture/  The 
stranger  does  not  always  give  the  attention  they  deserve  to  these 
monuments  of  that  noble  epoch,  in  which  people  strove  to  equal 
antiquity,  extending  all  round  from  the  Gampofiore  and  the 
Famese  square.  It  displays  an  union  of  emulation,  genius, 
fertility,  and  a  general  state  of  wellbeing.  In  proportion  as  the 
population  increased,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  Gampo  Marzo 
and  all  round  by  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  This  state  of 
things  was  still  farther  carried  out  under  Leo,  but  even  before 
that  Julius  had  had  occasion  to  trace  out  the  Lungara  beyond 
the  river,  and  facing  it  on  this  side,  the  Strada  Julia.  The  in- 
scription is  still  seen,  in  which  the  conservators  extol  him  as 
having  marked  out  and  opened  new  streets,  "suited  to  the 
majesty  of  the  newly-acquired  dominion.**' 

The  population  again  fell  low  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
and  of  the  sack  of  the  city.  The  commotions  imder  Paul  IV. 
brought  an  addition  of  new  and  grievous  calamities ;  it  was  after 
that  that  it  first  began  to  revive  again  ;  with  the  renewed  obe- 
dience of  the  Eoman  catholic  world,  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants again  began  to  increase. 

Already  had  Pius  IV.  contemplated  rebuilding  the  forsaken 
rising  grounds.  On  the  Capitoline  hill  he  founded  the  palace  of 
the  conservators.  On  the  Viminal,  Michael  Angelo  erected  for 
him,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Diocletian'^s  baths,  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angli ;  the  Porta  Pia  on  the  Quirinal,  to  this  day 
bears  his  insignia.'^     Gregory  XIII.  also  built  there. 

Still  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  all  these  were  but  vain 
attempts  as  long  as  the  heights  were  without  water. 

This  was  the  very  desideratum  which  Sixtus  proceeded  to 
supply.     What  has  secured  for  him  a  glorious  reputation  in  the 

1  Opuaculum  de  mirabilibus  novse  et  vetem  urbis  Romso  edltmn  a  Franciaoo 
Albertino,  1515.— {A  small  work  on  the  wonders  of  modem  and  ancient  Rome  by 
Francis  Albertini,  15 15  J  especially  in  the  second  part,  "  de  noYa  nrbe** — [on  the 
modem  city]. 

*  Lmgi  Contarini,  Anticlut4  di  Roma  p.  76,  gives  the  highest  meed  of  praise  to 
the  endeavoars  of  Pius  IV.  "  S'egli  vireva  ancora  4  anni,  Roma  sarebbe  d'edificil 
un  altra  Roma." — [Had  he  lived  four  years  longer,  Rome  in  point  of  building! 
would  have  been  another  Rome.] 

I.  2x 
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city,  beyond  all  other  popes,  is  his  having  fixed  his  regards  on 
this  want,  and  his  having  resolved  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
water,  by  means  of  colossal  aqueducts.  This  he  did,  says  he, 
*'  that  therewith  these  hills,  ennobled  even  to  Christian  times 
with  basilics,  noted  for  the  purity  of  their  atmosphere,  for  their 
charming  position,  and  pleasant  prospect,  might  again  be  inha- 
bited."*^ "  Therefore,"  he  adds,  '*  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  deterred  by  any  difficulties  or  by  any  expense.^  In  fact, 
from  the  very  first  he  told  the  architects  that  he  wanted  a  work 
which  might  match  with  the  ancient  magnificence  of  imperial 
Bome.  In  defiance  of  all  obstacles  ho  brought  the  Aqua  Mar- 
tia  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman  miles,  all  the  way  from  the  Agro 
Golonna,  leading  it  partly  under  ground,  partly  over  lofty  arches. 
Great  was  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  pope  saw  at  last  this 
ran  of  water  discharge  itself  in  his  vineyard.  He  conducted  it 
farther  to  St.  Susanna  on  the  Quirinal;  called  it  after  his  Chris- 
tian name,  Acqua  Felice;  and  with  no  small  self-satisfaction  had 
Moses  sculptured  at  the  fountains,  standing  as  when  the  water 
at  the  stroke  of  his  staff  gushed  from  the  rock.^ 

This  proved  a  great  advantage  both  for  that  particular  quar- 
ter and  for  the  whole  city.  The  Acqua  Felice  supplies  20,537 
cubic  meters  of  water  every  twenty- four  hours,  and  feeds  twenty- 
seven  fountains. 

Upon  this  people  began  in  good  earnest  to  build  again  upon 
the  heights,  and  Sixtus  encouraged  them  by  special  privileges. 
He  levelled  the  ground  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  prepared 
the  foundation  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Spanish  square,  which 
forms  the  nearest  communication  from  the  lower  city  to  that 
height.'  Here  he  laid  out  the  Via  Felice  and  Borgo  Felice;  he 
opened  the  streets  that  to  this  day  lead  from  all  sides  towards 

1  We  have  in  TaMo'g  Stanxe  all'acqua  felioe  di  Roma  (Rime  II.  811),  how  the 
water  wanders  at  first  along  a  dark  path  and  then  cheerfully  barsts  out  into  the  light 
of  the  BUD,  to  see  Rome  as  Augustus  saw  it. 

•  Gualterius :  "  Ut  viam  a  fre<]ueniioribu8  urbis  locis  per  Pincium  collem  ad 
Exquilia«  conunode  strucret,  Pincium  ipsum  collem  ante  sanctiasime  Trinitatis  tem- 
plum  humiliorem  fecit  et  carpentis  rhedisque  pcrvium  reddidit  scalasquc  ad  templum 
lUttd  ab  utroque  porta)  latere  commodas  perpulcrasquo  ad  modum  cxtnudt,  e  quibus 
jncnndissimus  in  totam  urbcm  prospectus  est." — [In  order  that  he  might  form  a 
commodious  communicatbn  from  the  more  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  citj,  by 
the  Pincian  hill  to  the  Exquiliso,  he  lowered  that  Pincian  hill  m  front  of  the  church 
of  the  most  holj  Trinity,  made  it  passable  for  carts  and  carriages,  and  built  flights 
of  steps,  at  once  conyement  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
leading  up  to  that  church,  whence  there  is  a  most  charmbg  yiew  of  the  wh<^  eity.] 
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S.  Maria  Maggiore;  he  contemplated  connecting  all  the  basilica 
with  that  one,  by  broad  and  ample  ways.  The  poets  boast  that 
Borne  had  almost  doubled  itself,  and  again  sou^t  out  her  an- 
cient habitations. 

Yet  it  was  not  only  by  this  building  upon  the  heights,  that  Six- 
tus  v.  was  distinguished  from  former  popes.  He  likewise  oon- 
ceived  designs  that  ran  directly  counter  to  the  earlier  ones. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Borne  were  contemplated  under  Leo  X. 
with  a  kind  of  religious  awe;  the  divine  sparks  of  the  ancient 
spirit  were  perceived  in  them  with  feelings  of  ecstasy;  How 
studiously  did  that  pope  issue  orders  for  the  preservation,  "  of 
whatever  still  remained  extant  of  the  ancient  mother,  of  the  re- 
nown, and  of  the  grandeur  of  Italy .''^ 

From  such  a  spirit  Sixtus  V.  was  infinitely  removed.  This 
Franciscan  had  no  sense  of  the  beauty  that  pervaded  the  remains 
of  antiquity.  The  Septizonium  of  Soverus,  a  most  remarkable 
work,  which  had  outlasted  all  the  storms  of  so  many  centuries 
down  to  his  time,  found  no  favour  in  his  eyes.  He  destroyed 
it  from  the  foundation,  and  removed  some  of  its  columns  to  St. 
Peter**s.^  He  was  quite  as  headstrong  in  destroying  as  zealous 
in  building,  and  it  was  the  universal  apprehension  that  in  that 
too  he  would  show  no  moderation.    Let  us  mark  what  is  told  by 

1  See  passa;:>^  from  Castiglionc's  well-kuown  Letter  to  Leo  X.  Ivettero  di 
Castiglione,  Padova,  1700,  p.  149.  Yet  I  can  find  nothing  in  that  letter  of  a  pro- 
ject for  any  regtdar  digging  out  of  the  ancient  city.  It  seems  evident  to  me  that 
It  Li  a  prcmcc  to  a  description  of  Rome  with  a  plan ;  to  thiit  description  and  this 
plan  there  is  a  continual  reference ;  it  remains  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  a 
work  of  Raphael  himself  was  to  have  been  introduced  with  this  preface.  This  may 
be  presumed  especially  from  the  similarity  of  expressions  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  cpimun  on  Raphael's  death  and  in  this  epistle.  For  example,  "  vedendo 
quasi  il  cadavcro  di  quella  nobil  patria  cosi  miscramente  lacerato" — [beholding  as 
it  were  the  carcass  of  this  noble  native  seal  thus  miserably  lacerated].  Urbis  b^er- 
um  fcrro  igni  annisaue  cadaver  Ad  ritam  revoeas. 

fjife  in  Rome's  carcass  at  thy  call  appears, 
Though  thus  disfigured  by  war,  fire,  and  years ! 
This,  indeed,  denotes  a  restoration,  but  only  in  idea,  in  a  description.  This  mean- 
ing does  not  really  do  away  with  the  hitherto  asserted  yiews,  but  more  precisely  de- 
fines them.  Wo  may  conclude  that  the  work  in  which  Raphael  was  evgaged  during 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  was  already  pretty  far  advanced,  for  a  dedication  for  it 
had  already  been  composed  in  his  name.  What  a  name  to  add  to  those  of  other 
astyi^raphers  (describers  of  cities) !  The  papers  and  the  plan  might  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  Fulvius,  who  probably  had  a  groat  share  in  the  un£rtaking. 

'  Gualtcrius :  **  Prsecipue  Severi  Septiionii,  quod  incredibili  Romanomm  dolors 
demoliendum  curavit,  columnis  marmoribusque  usus  est,  passimque  per  urbem  caveoe 
videbantur  undo  lapides  omnis  generis  efibdiebantur."— -{In  particular  he  employed 
the  columns  and  marbles  of  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  which  be  had  oaused  to  be 
destroyed,  to  the  incredible  vexation  of  the  Romans,  and  here  and  there  throughoat 
the  city  excavations  were  seen  where  stones  of  aU  kinds  wers  dug  out.] 
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the  cardinal  of  Santa  Severina,  and  which  might  seem  incredible 
but  that  it  happened  in  the  relater's  own  experience.  "When 
it  was  seen,'^  says  he,  ''  that  the  pope  was  altogether  and  abso- 
lutely bent  on  destroying  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  a  number  of 
the  Roman  nobility  came  to  me  one  day  and  besought  me  to  do 
my  utmost  to  induce  His  Holiness  to  relinquish  so  extravagant 
an  idea.  They  applied  to  that  cardinal  who,  beyond  a  doubt, 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  zealot  of  that  time.  He  was  joined 
by  Cardinal  Golonna.  The  pope  answered  them  by  saying,  that 
he  would  remove  ugly  antiquities,  but  would  restore  the  rest  that 
required  it.  Be  it  but  imagined  what  might  not  appear  to  him 
as  ugly !  He  contemplated  the  direct  destruction  of  the  tomb 
of  Camellia  Metella,  vf^Lich  even  then  was  the  sole  important  relic 
of  republican  times,  an  amazing  and  sublime  monument.  How 
much  may  under  him  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground  f" 

He  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  bear  with  the  Laocoon 
and  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  statues  with 
which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  adorned  the  Capitol,  he  would 
not  suffer  to  remain  there.  He  declared  that  he  would  destrov 
the  Capitol,  if  people  would  not  remove  them.  They  consisted 
of  a  Jupiter  Tonans  betwixt  a  Minerva  and  an  Apollo.  The 
Minerva  alone  was  allowed  to  remain;  the  other  two  were  in  fact 
taken  away.  But  Sixtus  wished  to  make  her  serve  as  an  em- 
blem of  Rome  and  of  Christianity.  He  therefore  removed  the 
spear  which  she  held  in  her  hands  and  replaced  it  with  an  enor- 
mous cross.^ 

In  this  sense  he  restored  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
ninuses.  Having  ordered  to  bo  removed  from  the  former  the 
urn  which,  it  was  said,  contained  the  ashes  of  the  emperor,  he 
dedicated  it  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  the  other  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  whose  statues  have  ever  since  stood  facing  each  other  in 
that  aerial  altitude,  and  looking  down  upon  the  habitations  of 
men.  His  intention  in  this,  was  to  achieve  a  triumph  for  the 
Christian  faith  over  heathenism.' 

The  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  lay  the  more 
at  heart  with  him,  inasmuch  as  he  ^'  wished  to  see  the  monu- 

l  Passages  from  the  ViU  Sixti  V.  ipsius  manu  emendata,  reprinted  in  Bnnsen's 
Poscription  of  Rome,  I.  S.  702. 

f  /imoDg  other  aathorities,  J.  P.  Maffei  Historiarum  ab  exoesan  Gregorii  XIIL 
lib.  I.  p.  o,  aeeroa  to  indicate  this. 
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ments  of  unbelief  subjected  to  the  cross,  at  the  very  spot  where 
Ohristians  had  once  to  suffer  death  by  crucifixion.*^^^ 

It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  design,  which  he  executed,  how- 
ever, quite  after  his  own  fashion;  with  a  strange  mixture  of  vio- 
lence, grandeur,  pomp  and  bigotry. 

The  architect,  Domenico  Fontano,  who  had  worked  his  way 
up  under  the  pope''s  own  eye  from  the  time  that  he  was  a 
mason^s  apprentice,  he  even  threatened  to  punish  should  any 
thing  miscarry  with  him  and  the  obelisk  be  damaged. 

Difficulties  occurred  at  every  step,  to  raise  it  from  its  base  at 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood  near  the  vestry  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  to  lower  it  again,  to  transport  it  to  a  new  site,  and 
there  to  set  it  on  its  base  again. 

It  was  begun  with  the  impression  that  a  work  was  now  to  be 
undertaken  which  would  be  celebrated  throughout  all  after-ages. 
The  workmen,  nine  hundred  in  number,  began  with  hearing 
mass,  making  confession,  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  They 
then  entered  the  space  which  had  been  enclosed  with  a  paling 
for  their  labours.  The  master  occupied  a  raised  seat.  The 
obelisk  was  encased  in  straw-matting  and  boards,  held  toge- 
ther by  strong  iron  rings.  Thirty-five  capstans  were  to  set  in 
motion  the  huge  machine  which  was  intended  to  lift  it  up, 
with  strong  hempen  ropes.  Two  horses  and  ten  men  worked 
at  each.  At  last  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  of  a 
trumpet.  The  very  first  pull  proved  most  effective;  the  obelisk 
rose  from  the  base  on  which  it  had  rested  for  1500  years;  at 
the  twelfth  it  had  risen  2  j.  palms,  and  was  there  fixed.  The 
architect  saw  the  enormous  mass,  with  its  casing  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  Roman  pounds,  in  his  power.  It  was  care- 
fully noted  that  the  day  was  the  30th  of  April  1586,  at  about 
3  o'clock  p.  M.  about  the  twentieth  hour.  A  salute  was  fired 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  all  the  bells  of  the  city  began  to 
peal;  the  workmen  carried  their  master  in  triumph  round  the 
enclosure  with  unintermitted  acclamations. 

^  1  Vita  Sixti  V.  i.  m.  c  :  "  ut  ubi  grassatum  olim  supplicib  in  Chruiianos  et  pax- 
sim  fixH)  cnices,  in  quas  innoxia  natio  sublata  tcterrimjs  cruciatibus  nccaretnr,  ibi 
Buppofiita  cruci  ct  in  crucis  ycrea  honorcm  cultumque  ipsa  impictatis  monumenta 
ccmcrentar." — [that  where  of  old  Christians  were  assailed  with  puniahmente,  and 
cromes  were  fixed  here  and  there,  lifted  ap  on  which  the  harmless  nation  were  slain 
by  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  therv  the  yery  monuments  of  impiety  might  be  seen 
placed  beneath  the  cnw,  and  applied  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  the  croM.] 
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Seven  days  thereafter  the  obelisk  was  let  down  with  no  less 
ekill,  after  which  it  was  moved  abng  on  rollers  to  its  new 
site.  Not  until  after  the  hot  months  had  passed  was  there 
any  attempt  made  to  proceed  to  its  re-erection. 

For  this  the  pope  selected  the  10th  of  September,  a  Wed^ 
nesday,  which  day  he  had  always  found  to  be  a  lucky  one, 
and  che  next  before  the  feast  of  the  elevation  of  the  crosSi  to 
which  the  obelisk  was  to  be  dedicated.  On  this  occasion,  too, 
the  workmen  began  with  commending  themselves  to  GK>d; 
they  fell  on  their  knees  on  entering  the  enclosure.  Fontana,  in 
his  arrangements,  had  proceeded  not  without  respect  to  the  last 
erection  of  an  obelisk  as  described  by  Ammianus  Maroellinas; 
yet  he  had  provided  besides  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  forty  horses. 
It  was  thought,  too,  a  particularly  auspicious  circumstance  that 
the  sky  was  cloudy.  All  succeeded  to  a  wish.  The  obeUsk 
was  moved  in  three  great  lifts,  and  about  an  hour  before  sunset 
it  settled  down  on  its  new  pedestal,  on  the  backs  of  four  bronze 
lions,  which  seemed  to  support  it.  The  rejoicings  of  the  people 
were  indescribable;  the  pope  felt  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
So  many  of  his  predecessors  had  desired  to  have  it  done;  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  in  so  many  writings;  and  now  he  had 
carried  it  into  effect.  He  had  it  noted  in  his  diary  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  tasks  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  think  of;  he  had  medals  struck  on  the  occa- 
sion; he  received  verses  upon  it  in  all  languages,  and  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  all  the  foreign  powers.^ 

I  The  Dinpaoci  of  Gritti,  of  the  3,  10  Maggio.  12  Luriio,  11  Ottobre,  treat  of 
this  erection.   The  "  Vita  Sixti  V.  ipsius  manu  emendata  '  gives  no  bad  picture  of 
the  impression.     "  Tcnuitque  universal  eivitatis  oculos  noYSB  et  post  1500  amplius 
annoe  reUtie  rei  spectaculo,  eum  aut  sedibus  suis  aTulsam  toleret  molem,  vno  tern- 

Sore  ot  duodenis  vectibus  impulsam  et  quinis  tricenis  ergatls  qnos  equi  blni  homines 
eni  agebant,  in  sublune  elatam,  aut  cum  suspensam  indc  sensim  deponeret  ext«n- 
deretquo  humi  junctis  trabibus  atquo  ex  his  ingenti  composita  tiiha  qus  jacentem 
exciperet,  aut  cum  suppositis  cylinoris  (Hunt  ha)  iignead  columns  teretes  et  volubiies) 
quatemis  ergatis  protracts  paulatim  per  cditum  et  ad  altitudinem  basis  cui  impo- 
nenda  erat  excitatum  aggerem  atque  undique  cflregie  munitum  inoederet,  denioue 
cum  iterum  crecta  librataquc  suis  reposita  sediDUs  est." — [He  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  whole  city  with  the  spectacle  or  a  new,  and,  after  more  than  1500  years,  re- 
peated thing,  when  cither  ho  raised  the  mass  when  wrcuched  from  its  seat,  being 
subjected  to  twelve  simultaneous  puUs  and  lifted  into  the  air  by  thirty-five  capstans, 
driven  each  by  two  horses  and  ten  men,  or  when  from  thence  he  slowly  let  it  down 
while  thus  suspended,  and  extended  it  along  the  ground  on  beams  fijced  together, 
and  on  a  huge  trav  composed  of  those  beams  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it,  as  it 
lay,  or  when  on  cylinders  (that  is,  wooden  columns  smoothly  rounded)  placed  beneath, 
it  was  dragged  along  by  four  windlasses  (that  is,  four  capstans  for  each  stage,  of 
which,  it  appears  mm  the  text,  that  there  were  throe)  it  gradually  moved  over  the 
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The  inscription  sounds  odd  in  which  he  takes  praise  to  him- 
self for  having  wrested  this  monument  from  the  emperors  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  and  having  dedicated  it  to  the  most  holy 
cross.  He  had  a  cross  erected  upon  it,  in  which  there  was  en- 
closed a  piece  of  the  pretended  true  cross.  This  expressed  his 
full  meaning.  The  very  monuments  of  heathenism  were  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  conferring  glory  upon  the  cross. 

He  devoted  himself  with  all  his  soul  to  those  buildings  of  his. 
A  herdboy,  brought  up  in  gardens  and  fields,  still  he  loved 
cities;  he  had  no  idea  of  looking  at  a  villeggiatura;  it  was  re- 
freshing to  him,  he  said,  ^Ho  see  many  roofs.^^  I  understand 
by  this  that  his  architectural  undertakings  gave  him  the  greatest 
satisfEu^tion. 

Many  thousand  hands  were  constantly  employed;  he  allowed 
no  difficulty  to  daunt  him. 

The  cupola  was  still  wanting  at  St.  Peter'^s,  and  the  architect 
asked  ten  years  for  its  completion.  Sixtus  intended  to  give 
money  for  this,  but  he  also  wanted  the  work  to  be  done  under 
his  own  eye.  He  set  600  workmen  to  it;  there  was  no  intermis- 
sion even  during  the  night ;  all  was  finished  in  two  and  twenty 
months.     He  lived  to  see  all  but  the  leaden  roof  put  upon  it. 

But  even  in  works  of  this  description  he  set  no  bounds  to  his 
arbitrary  spirit.  The  remnants  of  the  papal  patriarchium  at  the 
Lateran,  which  were  still  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  which 
were  besides  exceedingly  interesting  relics  of  the  very  dignity 
with  which  he  himself  was  invested,  he  pitilessly  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down,  that  he  might  build  his  Lateran  palace  on  the  spot, 
a  palace  which  was  never  needed,  and  which  has  only  gained  a 
very  doubtful  notoriety  as  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  uni- 
form regularity  of  modem  architecture. 

How  completely  changed  was  now  the  relation  in  which  people 
stood  with  respect  to  antiquity.  Both  at  an  earlier  time,  and 
also  now,  efforts  were  made  to  rival  it;  but  formerly  the  object 
was  to  equal  it  in  beauty  and  grace  of  form ;  what  now  was  at- 
tempted, was  to  equal,  or  to  surpass  it,  in  massive  undertakings. 
Even  in  the  most  trifling  monument,  people  used  formerly  to 
revere  the  slightest  trace  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity;  now  they 

line  which  had  been  built  and  elerated  to  the  height  of  the  base,  on  whieh  it  wai 
to  be  placed,  and  excellently  strengthened  on  all  sides ;  finally,  when  being  again  set 
up  and  nicely  pmsed,  it  was  settled  on  its  own  retting-place.] 
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would  rather  obliterate  sach  traces.  One  ideawaa  followed,  and 
it  alone  was  allowed  any  weight,  and  beside  that  no  other  was 
acknowledged.  It  is  the  same  that  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  church,  and  that  made  the  state  become  an  organ  of  the 
church.  This  idea  of  modem  Boman  Catholicism  enters  into 
all  the  veins  of  life,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  its  institutions  and 
arrangements. 

CniNOX  IN  THE  DIRSOnOX  OF  THE  MIND  IN  OMKKRAL. 

Fob  we  must  by  no  means  believe  that  it  was  the  pope  alone 
that  felt  the  ascendancy  of  this  spirit;  at  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury  there  is  observable,  in  every  department,  a  direction  of  the 
mind  opposed  to  that  which  peculiarly  marked  its  commence- 
ment. 

Here  a  leading  feature  presents  itself  in  the  fact,  that  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  from  which  at  that  time  every  thing  had 
proceeded,  had  now  immensely  declined.  Even  now  an  Aldus 
Manutius  appeared  again  at  Rome,  and  became  professor  of  rhe- 
toric. But  he  found  no  congenial  spirit  to  become  enamoured 
either  of  his  Greek  or  of  his  Latin.  At  the  hour  appointed  for 
his  prelections,  he  might  be  seen  with  one  and  another  of  his 
hearers  pacing  to  and  fro  before  the  gate  of  the  university;  these 
were  all  that  showed  him  the  least  sympathy.  What  an  incre- 
dible advance  had  been  made  in  the  studv  of  the  Greek  authors 
at  the  commencement  of  that  century !  At  its  close,  not  a 
single  Hellenist  of  any  note  was  to  be  found  in  Italy. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  represent  this  altogether  as  a  decline; 
in  a  certain  respect  it  is  connected  with  what  was  the  necessary 
progress  of  the  development  of  science. 

Thus,  although  previous  to  this,  science  was  derived  directly 
from  the  ancients,  this  had  now  ceased  to  be  any  longer  possible. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  materials  had  immensely  increased.  What 
a  totally  different  mass  of  information  on  the  subject  of  natural 
history  had  been  collected,  for  example,  by  Ulysses  Aldrovandi 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  uninterniitted  labour  and  of  many 
journeys,  from  what  any  of  the  ancients  knew;  he  had  contem- 
plated bringing  the  science  to  a  degree  of  peculiar  completeness 
in  his  museum,  where  the  natural  object  was  wanting,  supplying 
its  place  by  an  imitation,  and  having  each  object  accompanied 
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with  a  copious  description.  How  had  geography  become  ei^- 
tended  beyond  every  conception  of  the  ancient  world!  On  the 
other  hand,  researches  began  to  be  conducted  more  deeply  and 
minutely.  Mathematicians  first  only  endea70^red  tp  fiU  up  the 
Ua&ks  left  by  the  ancients  in  that  science^  Cpmn^aadin,  for 
example,  believed  he  had  discovered  that  Archimedes  must  have 
either  read,  or  even  written  something  on  the  cepjtre  of  gravity, 
which  had  since  been  lost.  He  made  this  an  occasion  for  hi^ 
to  investigate  the  subject  itself.  But  just  by  doing  so  people 
came  to  be  led  much  farther;  they  broke  loose  from  the  leading- 
strings  of  the  ancients;  they  made  discoveries  lying  beyond  the 
circle  that  had  been  described  by  them,  and  openi^  up  new 
paths  for  more  extensive  investigations. 

To  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  particular,  people  devoted  thei^a- 
selves  with  an  independent  zeal.  They  wavered  for  a  m<»nent 
betwixt  the  owning  of  mystei'ies  in  things,  and  a  bold  and  thor- 
ough exploration  of  phenomena.  Yet  the  latter,  that  is,  the 
more  scientific  tendency,  already  preponderated.  Already  had 
an  attempt  been  made  to  arrange  the  vegetable  world  by  itself, 
according  to  a  rational  system ;  and  in  Padua  there  lived  a  pro- 
fessor whom  people  used  to  call  tJbie  Columbus  of  the  humai^ 
body.  On  all  sides,  efibrts  were  made  to  extend  tie  limits  of 
science;  it  ceased  any  longer  to  be  comprised  within  the  books 
of  the  ancients. 

It  followed,  if  I  mistake  not,  necessarily,  that  rtie  study  of 
antiquity,  to  which  people  ne  longer  durst  pay  such  absolute  de- 
ference in  point  of  object,  even  in  respect  of  form  could  no 
longer  exercise  iixe  influence  it  formerly  possessed. 

In  works  of  learning  people  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  accumulation  of  materials.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
century  Cortesius  had  presented  the  essence  of  the  scholasi^p 
philosophy,  intractable  as  the  subject  may  appear,  in  a  well-writ- 
ten classical  work,  full  of  mind  and  wit:  now  (near  its  close)  a 
certain  Natal  Gonte  compiled  a  body  of  ancient  materials  that 
might  have  given  scope  for  the  most  intellectual  and  exquisite 
treatment,  namely,  the  ancient  mythology,  in  an  unreadable 
quarto.  This  author  wrote  a  history  too;  the  sentences  with 
which  he  has  adorned  his  book,  he  has  almost  always  quoted 
directly  from  the  ancients,  and  has  referred  to  the  places  they 

I.  2t 
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have  been  taken  from,  yet  all  the  while  he  shows  an  utter  want 
of  taste  for  proper  descriptive  writing.  For  his  contemporaries 
it  seemed  quite  sufficient  to  heap  together  materials  consisting 
of  bald  facte,  in  masses.  One  may  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
work  as  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  so  altogether  shapeless,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  but  without  a  trace  of  elegance  even  in  single  ex- 
pressions, would  never  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century. 

While  the  path  of  antiquity  was  thus  forsaken  in  scientific 
efforts,  and  much  more  of  course  in  form  and  composition,  chan- 
ges entered  into  the  life  of  the  nation  which  exercised  an  incal- 
culable influence  on  all  literary  and  artistic  efforts. 

Even  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  republican  in  its  govern- 
ment and  left  to  its  own  discretion,  that  Italy  on  whose  peculiar 
circumstances  the  earlier  developments  even  of  the  mind  itself 
had  rested,  now  fell  to  the  ground.  The  whole  freedom  and 
racy  simplicity  of  the  general  intellect  vanished.  Be  it  observed 
that  a  passion  for  titles  came  in.  As  early  as  in  J  520,  some 
wert  vexed  to  see  that  every  man  wished  to  be  called  Signor; 
this  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards.  About  1550, 
alike  in  letters  and  in  speech,  cumbersome  honorary  titles  had 
already  supplanted  simple  addresses.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  titles  of  Marquis  and  Duke  began  to  carry  the  day; 
everybody  wanted  to  have  one  or  other  of  them ;  all  wanted  to 
be  "  your  excellency.**^  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  consequence;  yet  even  at  this  day  its  effects 
are  observable,  though  now  the  fashion  has  long  been  antiquated; 
how  much  more  at  the  time  that  it  was  in  vogue.  But  in  every 
other  respect,  too,  people  maintained  towards  one  another  a 
stricter,  firmer,  and  more  definite  bearing;  the  hearty  freedom 
from  restraint  that  marked  the  mutual  relationships  of  earlier 
times,  the  directness  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  had  disappeared. 

Be  the  cause  of  this  what  you  please,  assuming  even  that  it 
was  a  change  which  had  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  thus 
much  is  evident,  that  in  all  productions,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  downwards,  there  breathes  another  spirit,  and 
that  society,  in  its  living  reality,  had  other  wants. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  that  marked  this  change,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  the  recomposition  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of 
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Boiardo,  undertaken  by  Bemi.  It  is  the  same  and  yet  quite  a 
different  work.  All  the  charm  and  freshness  of  the  origiixal 
poem  are  taken  out  of  it.  If  we  examine  it  a  little  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  the  author  has  everywhere  poorly  substitute 
a  generally  prevalent  for  individual  traits,  and  for  the  careless 
expression  of  a  nature  beautiful  and  full  of  life,  a  kind  of  comven- 
tional  decorum,  such  as  society  in  Italy,  then  and  in  later  times, 
required.^  Therewithal  he  completely  succeeded  in  his  aim.  His 
work  met  with  incredible  popularity.  The  recomposition  has 
completely  supplanted  the  original.  And  how  speedily  was  this 
revolution  completed.  Not  quite  fifty  years  had  passed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  work. 

This  fundamentally  altered  tone,  this  breath  of  another  spirit, 
may  be  traced  through  most  of  the  productions  of  that  time. 

It  is  not  so  much  want  of  talent  that  makes  the  large  poems 
of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  so  insipid  and  tedious,  not  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  But  even  their  conception  is  cold. 
In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  public,  not  indeed  by  any 
means  very  virtuous,  but  which  had  become  serious  and  decor- 
ous, they  chose  for  themselves  faultless  heroes ;  Bernardo  chose 
Amadis,  of  which  the  younger  Tasso  says;  "  Dante  would  have 
recalled  the  contemptuous  judgment  he  has  passed  on  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  had  he  known  the  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  of 
Greece ;  so  full  are  those  ideal  representations  of  generosity  and 
constancy;" — Alamanni  elaborated Giron  the  courteous,  the  mir- 
ror of  all  knightly  virtue.  His  avowed  object  in  it  was  to  direct 
young  men  to  that  example,  to  show  them  how  a  man  should 
endure  hunger  and  watching,  cold  and  sunshine,  bear  arms,  show 
justice  and  inoffensiveness  towards  every  man,  and  forgiveness 
of  enemies.  Now  in  as  much  as  with  this  morally  didactic  ob- 
ject in  view,  they  proceeded  just  as  Bemi  did,  and  purposely 
deprived  their  fable  of  the  poetical  groundwork  it  possessed,  the 
consequence  is  that  their  works  have  generally  turned  out  prolix 
and  dry. 

It  seemed,  if  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  as  if  the  nation  had 
used  and  worked  out  the  whole  amount  of  poetical  conceptions 
that  had  been  suggested  by  its  past  experience,  by  the  ideas  of 

1  I  hare  endeaToured  to  go  more  dosely  into  this  lubjeot  lo  the  aoademioal  tre*- 
tifle  abote  Dotioed. 
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the  middle  age,  and  that  there  did  not  even  remain  the  power  of 
eettnprehending  them.  It  wanted  something  new.  But  neither 
Weald  creative  genius  appear,  nor  did  life  i^'esent  fresh  mate^ 
rials.  Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  prose, 
didactic  from  its  nature,  still  intellectual,  glowing,  flexible,  and 
pleasing.    But  it,  too,  gradually  became  sliff  and  cold. 

Art  shared  the  same  fate  with  poetry.  It  lost  the  inspiration 
that  once  animated  its  religious  objects,  and  very  soon  that  also 
which  animated  its  profane  objects.  It  was  for  the  most  part 
among  the  Venetians  only  that  any  of  it  survived.  How  com* 
pleiely  had  the  disciples  of  Raphael,  with  one  sole  exception, 
fallen  short  of  Raphael!  In  imitating  him  they  lost  them- 
selves in  a  factitious  beauty,  in  theatrical  attitudes  and  affected 
graces,  and  we  observe  in  their  works  in  what  a  colder  and  more 
unattractive  tone  they  are  conceived.  The  disciples  of  Michael 
Angelo  were  no  better.  Art  no  longer  knew  its  object;  it  re- 
linquished the  ideas  which  it  formerly  struggled  to  embody; 
nothing  remained  but  the  externals  of  method. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  people  had  already  departed  from 
antiquity,  no  longer  imitated  its  forms,  and  had  outstripped  it 
in  science,  when  the  old  national  poetry  also,  and  religious  modes 
of  conception,  wers  despised  by  literature  and  art,  the  new  aggran- 
dizement of  the  church  commenced.  It  obtained  the  mastery 
over  men^s  minds  with  or  against  their  wills;  and  introduced  a 
thorough  change  in  every  thing  connected  with  art  or  literature. 

But  the  church,  if  I  mistake  not,  produced  quite  a  different 
effect  on  science  from  what  it  produced  on  art. 

Once  more  did  philosophy  and  science,  in  general,  experience 
an  epoch  of  great  importance.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
genuine  Aristotle,  people  began  in  philosophy  too,  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  oth^  ancient  writers,  to  cast  themselves  loose 
from  him.  They  proceeded  to  a  free  investigation  of  the  high- 
est problems.  Now,  from  the  very  nature  of  things  this  was 
what  the  church  could  not  favour.  She  herself  had  already  pro 
nottnced  upon  the  highest  principles  in  a  manner  that  admitted 
et  no  doubt.  But  If  the  adherents  of  Aristotle  had  often  pro- 
fitosed  anti-ecclesiastical  and  naturalistic  views,  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  to  be  apprehended  from  those  that  opposed  him. 
They  desired,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  to  compare  the  dog- 
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mas  of  previous  teaohers  with  the  original  handwriting  of  Qody 
with  the  world,  and  with  the  nature  of  things.  This  was  an 
attempt  the  consequences  of  which  no  one  could  see  in  all  their 
extent,  but  which  must  produce,  be  it  discoyeries  or  errors,  of  a 
very  prejudicial  character ;  the  church  therefore  diecked  it  in  the 
yerj  bud.  Albeit  that  Telesius  never  brought  himself  into 
notice  on  the  subject  of  physical  science,  he  remained  his  whole 
lifetime  mewed  up  in  his  petty  native  town;  Gampanella  lived 
as  an  exile;  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture;  the  most  profound 
of  the  whole,  Giordano  Bruno,  a  true  philosopher,  after  many 
persecutions  and  wanderings,  at  lengthy  as  it  runs  in  the  record, 
^'  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as  a  heresiarch,  who  had  written  some 
things  which  bore  upon  religion  and  were  unbecoming,^'^  came  to 
be  accused  by  the  Inquisition,  was  arrested,  sent  off  to  Rome,  and 
adjudged  to  be  burned  alive.  In  such  circumstances,  who  could 
have  felt  courage  enough  to  indulge  any  free  movement  of  the 
mind  i    Of  all  the  innovators  produced  by  this  century,  only  one, 

1  In  a  Venetian  MS.  in  the  Vienna  Archircs  under  the  Kubiic  Roma,  Esposi- 
tioni,  1502,  28  Sett.,  wc  find  the  original  of  a  protocol  on  the  subject  of  the  deli- 
yering  up  of  Giordano  Bnuo.  There  appeared  before  the  college  the  Vicar  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  father  Inquisitor,  and  the  assistant  of  the  Inquisition,  Thomas  Mor- 
osini.  The  Vicar  stated :  "  li  giomi  pnssati  esser  state  ritcnuto  e  tuttavia  ritro- 
Tarsi  nclle  prigioni  di  questa  citta  deputatc  al  scrvicio  del  santo  ufficio  Giordano 
Bruno  da  Nola,  imputato  non  solo  di  hen^tico,  ma  anco  di  hercsiarca,  havendo  com- 
posto  diversi  libri  nei  quali  laudando  assai  la  regina  d'Inghil terra  ct  altri  principi 
heretici  scriveva  alcune  cose  concemcnti  11  particolar  della  rcligione  che  non  con- 
Tenivano  sebene  egli  parlava  filosofiramente,  e  che  cestui  era  apostata,  essendo  state 
primo  frate  domenicano,  che  era  vissuto  molt'anni  in  Gineyra  et  Inghilterra  e  ohe 
m  Napoli  et  altri  luoghi  era  state  inquisito  della  roedesima  imputatione :  o  che  essen- 
dofli  saputa  a  Roma  ut  prigionia  di  cestui,  lo  ill^  Santa  Sererina  supremo  inquisi- 
tore  haveya  scritto  e  date  online  che  fnsse  iniriato  a  Roma,  -  •  con  prima  sicura 
occaaione." — [that  for  days  past  there  had  been  detained  and  constantly  kept  within 
the  prison  of  this  city,  destined  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  holy  office,  Giordano 
Bruno  of  Nola,  charged  not  only  with  being  a  heretic,  but  further  as  a  heresiarch, 
haying  composed  divers  books,  in  which  sufficiently  praising  the  Queen  of  England  and 
other  neretical  monarohs,  he  hath  written  some  things  concerning  the  particular  of 
religion  which  were  not  becoming,  although  ho  spoke  philosophically,  and  that  he 
waa  an  apostate,  haying  int  been  a  Dominican  friar ;  that  he  had  lived  many  years 
in  Geneva  and  England,  and  that  in  Naples  and  other  places  he  had  been  accused 
of  the  same  charge,  and  that  his  imprisonment  being  known  at  Rome,  the  most 
illustrioiu  Santa  Severina,  supreme  inquisitor,  had  written  and  given  order  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  -  -  by  the  first  safe  opportunity.]  Such  an  opportunity  was 
now  presented.  They  receive  no  immediate  answer.  After  dinner  the  father  In- 
quisitor again  appears,  and  is  very  pressing,  for  the  vessel  is  about  to  sail.  But  the 
iovi  reply :  "  che  essendo  la  cosa  di  memento  e  consideratione,  e  le  oocupationi  di 
qnesto  stato  molte  e  gravi,  non  si  haveva  per  allhora  potato  fare  risolotione."— 
[that  the  case  being  one  of  great  weight,  and  calling  for  consideration,  and  the  en- 
gagements of  this  state  being  many  and  serious,  they  had  it  not  in  theur  power  at 
the  time  to  oome  to  any  resdution.]  And  so  the  venel  sailed  that  time  without  the 
prisoner.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  afterwards  the  actual  delivering 
of  him  np  was  brooght  abont  hj  meant  of  new  negetiatiinik 
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Francesco  Patrizi,  found  favour  at  Borne.  He  too  attacked 
Aristotle,  only  however  on  this  account,  that  the  positions  of 
that  ancient  author  were  opposed  to  the  church  and  to  Christi- 
anity. In  contradiction  to  the  views  of  Aristotle,  he  attempted 
to  trace  a  genuine  philosophic  tradition,  from  the  pretended 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  in  whose  writings  he  thought  he  oould 
find  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  Trinity  than  even  in  the  Mosai- 
eal  scriptures,  down  through  the  succeeding  ages.  This  tradi- 
tion he  endeavoured  to  revive,  renew,  and  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  the  Aristotelian.  In  all  the  dedications  of  his  works, 
he  introduced  this  object  and  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
having  it  accomplished.  He  was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  turn;  not 
without  critical  talent,  yet  only  for  what  he  rejects,  not  for  what 
he  admits.  He  was  called  to  Borne  and  there  he  maintained 
himself  In  great  respectability,  by  the  correspondency  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  tendency  of  his  works  with  the  churches 
views,  not  exactly  by  means  of  their  influence,  for  that  was  but 
small. 

With  the  philosophical  investigations  of  that  period,  those 
relating  to  physics  and  natural  history  were  almost  inseparably 
mixed  up.  The  entire  system  of  men'^s  notions  as  it  bad  existed 
till  then,  was  called  into  question.  We  find,  in  fcict,  a  great 
tendency  in  the  Italians  of  that  age;  we  find  in  them  research, 
eagerness  to  advance,  lofty  anticipation.  Who  shall  say  what 
attainments  they  would  have  made!  But  the  church  prescribed 
for  them  a  certain  limit  beyond  which  they  must  never  go.  Woe 
to  the  man  who  ventured  beyond  it. 

If,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  restoration  of  Boman  Catho- 
licism had  thus  a  repressive  effect  on  science,  it  was  rather  the 
reverse  that  took  place  with  art  and  literature.  They  suffered 
from  the  want  of  a  subject,  of  the  living  object,  and  these  the 
church  restored  to  them  again. 

The  degree  to  which  the  renovation  of  religion  obtained  the 
mastery  over  men''s  natures,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Torquato 
Tasso.  His  father  had  sought  out  a  morally  faultless  hero ;  he 
advanced  a  step  farther.  Like  yet  another  poet  of  this  age  who 
selected  the  crusades  as  his  subject,  for  this  reason,  ''  that  it  is 
better  to  treat  a  true  argument  in  a  Christian  way  than  to  seek 
after  a  fiur  from  Christian  fame  in  a  fictitious  one,^  so  also  did 
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Torquato  Tasso.  He  adopted,  not  a  fabulous,  but  an  historical, 
a  Christian  hero.  Godfrey  is  more  than  iSneas;  he  is  like 
some  saintly  man,  satiated  with  the  world  and  its  passing  re- 
nown. Meanwhile  he  would  have  produced  a  very  dry  work, 
had  the  poet  chosen  to  content  himself  with  the  representation 
of  such  a  personage.  Tasso  seized  at  the  same  time  the  senti- 
mental and  enthusiastic  side  of  religion,  which  also  very  well 
harmonizes  with  the  fairy  world,  whose  party-coloured  threads 
he  shot  into  his  web.  The  poem  here  and  there  has  turned  out 
somewhat  tedious;  the  effect  is  not  everywhere  properly  and 
fully  worked  out;  yet  it  is  a  poem  full  of  fancy,  and  feelings  of 
national  sentiment,  and  of  truth  in  the  expression  of  character, 
by  which  Tasso  has  retained  the  favour  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  down  to  the  present  day.  But  what  a  contrast 
when  compared  with  Ariosto !  The  art  of  poetry  at  an  earlier 
period  had  fallen  away  from  the  church;  it  subjected  itself  again 
to  religion  when  revived. 

Not  far  from  Ferrara,  where  Tasso  composed  his  poem,  in 
Bologna,  there  arose  directly  afterwards  the  school  of  the  Car- 
acci,  the  rise  of  which  marks  a  general  revolution  in  painting. 

If  we  inquire  how  this  was  occasioned,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
by  the  anatomical  studies  of  the  Bolognese  academy,  its  eclectic 
imitations,  the  learning  that  distinguished  its  style  of  art.  And 
certainly  the  zeal  wherewith  it  strove  in  manner  to  approach  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  a  great  merit.  But  to  me  it  seems  of 
no  less  consequence  what  subjects  it  selected,  and  with  how  much 
spirit  it  seized  them. 

Ludovico  Caracci  was  much  engrossed  with  the  ideal  of  Christ. 
Not  always,  but  at  times,  as  in  the  calling  of  Matthew,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  the  man  full  of  mildness  and  earnestness, 
of  truthfulness  and  fervour,  of  grace  and  majesty,  as  has  been 
so  often  imitated  since.  We  observe  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  his  character  in  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeds  when  he 
himself  imitates.  On  one  occasion  he  has  BaphaePs  transfigura- 
tion evidently  before  his  eyes,  but  while  he  avails  himself  of  its 
conception,  he  adds  one  of  his  own,  and  makes  his  Christ,  giving 
instruction,  lift  up  his  hand  towards  Moses.  The  masterpiece 
of  Agostino  Caracci  is  St.  Jerome,  an  old  man  just  about  to  die, 
unable  any  longer  to  move  himself,  and  who  with  his  last  breath 
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longs  eagerly  for  the  consecrated  wafer  which  is  held  out  to 
him. 

Of  Annibal  Garacci  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  his  most  cele- 
brated works  he  repeats  Ludovico'^s  ideal  Christ,  in  a  more  ele- 
Tated  style.  In  the  passion  at  the  Borgheae  palace,  it  appears 
in  a  fignre  strongly  shaded,  of  fine  transparent  skin,  and  in 
tears.  Admirably  and  with  yonthfiil  greatness  it  shows  itself 
even  in  the  torpor  of  death,  in  tlie  Pieta,  a  work  in  iduch  moreorer 
the  mourafol  event  is  ooneeived  and  expressed  with  new  feeling. 

We  see  that  although  these  masters  devoted  themselyes  like- 
wise to  pro&ne  subjects,  still  they  seized  the  sacred  with  pecu- 
liar zeal ;  here  accordingly  it  was  not  quite  so  external  a  service 
which  their  position  rendered  them ;  the  main  affair  will  be  found 
to  be  that  they  received  inspiration  again  from  their  subject, 
that  the  religions  scenes  which  they  represent  were  of  some  reci- 
procal importance  to  them« 

This  tendency  distinguishes  their  disciples  also.  Domeniduno 
employed  his  industry  so  sucoessfolly  upon  the  invention  of 
Agostino,  that  idea  of  Jerome  (above  noticed),  that  in  the 
variety  of  his  grouping,  and  in  finish  of  expression,  he  perhaps 
excelled  his  master.  But  his  own  inventions  also  have  the  same 
character.  I  consider  his  head  of  St.  Nilos  a  noble  production, 
exhibiting  a  mingled  expression  of  pain  and  thoughtfulness;  his 
prophetesses  are  full  of  youthfulness,  innocence,  and  profound 
meditation.  He  delighted  above  all  things,  to  place  in  contrast 
the  joys  of  heaven  with  the  sorrows  of  earth;  as  he  has  done  so 
strongly  in  the  Madonna  del  Bosario,  the  celestial  mother,  rich 
in  grace,  with  foor  indigent  mortals. 

Guido  Beni,  too,  sometimes  seizes  this  contrast;  wa*e  it  in 
nothing  but  in  placing  monkish  saints,  consumed  wiUi  grief,  over 
against  the  Virgin,  radiant  with  immortal  beauty.  Ouido  pos- 
sessed elevation  and  originality  of  conception.  How  lordly  is 
his  Judith,  transported  with  the  consciousness  of  her  accom- 
plished deed,  and  with  the  gratitude  she  owes  to  aid  &om  hea- 
ven! Who  knows  not  his  Madonnas,  ecstatic,  and  somewhat 
melting  in  their  ecstasy !  For  his  saints  likewise  he  created 
for  himself  a  sentimental  and  enthusiastic  ideal. 

Still  we  have  not  yet  pointed  ont  the  whole  peculiarity  of  this 
tendency;  it  Jhad  at  the  same  time  not  quite  so  attractive  a  aide. 
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The  inventions  of  these  artists  assume  at  times  somewhat  of  an 
odd  and  incongruous  character.  The  beautiful  group  of  the  holy 
frmilj,  for  example,  is  at  times  thus  represented  with  St.  John 
formally  kissing  the  feet  of  the  infant  Jesus,  or  with  the  apostle 
appearing,  as  was  said,  to  condole  with  the  Virgin,  who  there- 
upon prepares  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  How  often,  still  more, 
do  we  find  what  is  shocking  represented  without  the  slightest 
alleviating  trait.  We  see  the  blood  of  the  Saint  Agnes  of  Do- 
menichino  gush  out  under  the  sword;  Guido  pictures  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  in  all  its  horrors;  women,  who 
one  and  all  open  their  mouths  in  shrieks  of  agony,  ferocious  exe- 
cutioners in  the  act  of  murdering  the  innocent. 

Men  had  again  become  religious  as  they  had  been  in  earlier 
times;  but  there  existed  a  great  difference  between  the  two  pe- 
riods. In  the  earlier  times  the  composition  was  epigrammati- 
cally  simple;  now  it  often  presented  something  fantastic  and 
forced. 

No  man  will  refuse  liis  admiration  to  the  talent  of  Guercino. 
But  what  kind  of  a  John  is  that  of  his  which  the  Sciarra  gallery 
preserves!  With  broad  sinewy  arms,  colossal  naked  knees, 
gloomy,  certainly  bearing  marks  of  inspiration,  but  an  inspira- 
tion of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  of  earth  or 
heaven.  Guercino  represents  Peter  the  Martyr,  just  as  the 
sword  has  cleft  his  head.  Near  that  Aquitanian  duke  whom 
St.  Bernard  is  investing  with  the  cowl,  he  introduces  a  monk 
also,  who  is  converting  one  of  his  squires;  and  the  spectator 
thus  finds  himself  remorselessly  delivered  over  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  scene  of  merely  contrived  devotion. 

Here  we  shall  not  inquire,  in  how  far  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing a  subject,  sometimes  insanely  ideal,  sometimes  hard  and  un- 
natural, the  proper  bounds  of  art  were  on  both  sides  overstepped ; 
enough  if  we  remark,  that  the  church  became  absolute  master  of 
painting  at  its  restoration.  She  animated  it  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  poetry,  and  with  the  principles  of  a  positive  religion ;  but 
she  gave  it  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual,  priestly,  and  modem 
dogmatic  character. 

The  church  of  Rome  must  have  found  this  still  more  easy  in 
architecture,  for  that  was  at  her  immediate  service.  I  know  not 
whether  any  one  has  investigated  the  progress  which  took  place 

I.  2  z 
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in  modern  buildings,  from  the  imitation  of  the  antique  down  to 
the  canon  drawn  up  by  Uarozzi  for  the  building  of  churches,  and 
which  has  been  observed  ever  since  at  Borne  and  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  catholic  church.  The  lightness  and  free  geniality 
with  which  the  century  commenced,  passed  in  architecture,  as 
well  as  other  things,  into  seriousness,  and  pomp,  and  devout 
splendour. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  arts,  as  to  which  it  was  long  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  ever  to  subserve  the  churches  purposes. 

Music  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  become 
lost  in  the  most  intricate  artificiality.  Prolongations,  propor- 
tions, imitations,  puzzles,  fugues,  made  the  glory  of  a  composer 
There  was  no  longer  any  attention  paid  to  the  sense  of  the  words ; 
a  great  many  masses  are  to  be  found  belonging  to  that  period, 
which  are  composed  according  to  the  theme  of  well-known  pro- 
fane melodies;  the  human  voice  was  employed  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment.^ 

No  wonder  that  the  council  of  Trent  took  offence  at  the  intro 
duction  into  the  church  of  pieces  of  music  of  such  a  character. 
Following  up  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place  there,  Pius 
IV.  appointed  a  commission  which  was  to  address  itself  directly 
to  the  question  whether  music  should  be  admitted  into  the 
church  or  not.  The  decision  it  might  come  to,  was  still  very 
doubtful.  The  church  required  intelligibility  of  words,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  agreement  between  their  meaning  and  the 
expression  of  the  music;  the  musicians  insisted  that  that  could 
not  be  attained  by  the  laws  of  their  art.  Charles  Borromeo  was 
in  the  commission,  and  considering  the  strict  temper  of  that 
church  dignitary,  a  severe  judgment  might  readily  bo  expected 
to  follow. 

Fortunately  (for  the  church  of  Homo)  once  more  there  ap- 
peared the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 

Among  the  musical  composers  then  in  Home,  was  Peter  Lewis 
Palestrina. 

That  austere  man,  Paul  IV.,  had  expelled  him  from  the  pope^^s 
chapel,  on  account  of  his  being  married,  and  he  had  been  living 
ever  since,  retired  and  forgotten,  in  a  poor  hut  among  the  vine- 

^1  Giiueppe  Baini,  Memorie  itorioo-critiche  dcUa  yita  e  delle  opere  di  Giorjuiiu 
Pier  Luigi  di  Palestrina,  Roma  1828,  gircs  these  notices  of  whicn  I  hare  availed 
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jwtdg  of  Monte  Celio.  Bat  his  was  a  spirit  which  untoward 
drcnmstiiioes  could  not  crush.  Even  in  that  solitude  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  art  with  a  resignation  which  allowed  the 
creative  powers  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  to  give  birth  to  the 
freest  and  most  original  productions.  Here  he  composed  the 
Impnqierioe,  which  still  every  year,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  glorify 
the  solemnization  of  Good  Friday.  Never  perhaps  did  a  musi- 
cal composer  show  a  6ner  mind  in  apprehending  the  profound 
meaning  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  its  symbolical  significancy,  its 
application  to  the  soul  and  to  religion. 

If  ever  man  were  qualified  to  make  the  experiment  how  fiu*  this 
method  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  comprehensive  work 
of  a  mass,  assuredly  it  was  this  master;  and  the  commission  ac- 
cordingly employed  him  for  that  purpose. 

Palestrina  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  an 
experiment  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  depended  the  life  and  death 
of  that  grand  description  of  music  employed  in  masses.  He 
proceeded  to  his  task  with  a  conscious  effort;  and  the  words, 
"  Lord,  enlighten  mine  eyes,'*'*  have  been  found  in  his  manu- 
script. 

He  did  not  succeed  at  once,  his  first  two  attempts  having 
proved  failures;  but  at  length  he  brought  to  a  bearing  in  happy 
moments,  the  mass  wliich  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pope  Mar- 
cellus'^s  mass,  and  in  which  ho  exceeded  all  expectation.  It  is 
full  of  simple  melody,  and  yet,  in  point  of  variety,  will  stand  a 
comparison  with  earlier  masses;  choruses  separato  and  unite 
again;  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  exquisitely  brought  out;  the 
Kyrie  is  all  prostration,  the  Agnus  humility,  the  Credo  majesty. 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  before  whom  it  was  executed,  was  in  ecstasy. 
He  compared  it  with  heavenly  melodies,  such  as  those  that  the 
apostle  John  might  have  heard  when  he  was  entranced. 

By  this  one  great  example  the  question  was  now  for  ever  set 
at  rest;  a  way  was  opened  by  which  musical  pieces  have  been 
produced,  most  beautiful  in  themselves  and  most  affecting  even 
to  persons  of  another  faith.  Who  can  hear  them  without  being 
enwrapt !  It  is  as  if  nature  were  endowed  with  music  and  a 
voice,  as  if  the  elements  spoke,  and  all  living  things  had  united 
in  one  spontaneous  concert  of  prayer;  now  rising  and  falling  like 
the  ocean,  now  darting  up  to  heaven  in  one  general  shout  of  joy. 
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Forthwith  this  art,  which  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  had 
divorced  itself  from  the  church,  attached  itself  to  it  most  inti- 
mately. Nor  could  any  thing  have  proved  more  important  for 
Boman  Catholicism.  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  even  in  its  d(^- 
mas,  it  had  imbibed  abstract  contemplation  and  something  of  an 
enthusiastic  character.  A  deep  tone  of  feeling  had  found  its 
way  into  the  most  influential  books  of  penance  and  edification. 
Spiritual  sentimentalism  and  ecstatic  fervour  became  the  chief 
objects  of  poetry  and  painting.  Music,  which  ia  more  direct, 
more  urgent,  more  irresistible  than  any  other  kind  of  instruc* 
tion,  or  than  any  other  art,  and  in  the  department  of  an  ideal 
expression,  at  once  more  pure  and  more  appropriate,  music  pre- 
sented that  expression,  and  with  it  fascinated  the  minds  of  men. 

THI  CURIA. 

While  in  this  manner  all  the  elements  of  life  and  mind  were 
seized  and  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  ecclesiastical  movement,  the 
court  at  Rome,  in  which  they  all  found  a  common  centre,  like* 
wise  experienced  a  great  change. 

This  was  perceived  even  as  early  as  in  Paul  I V.'s  time ;  the 
example  of  Pius  V.  had  an  extraordinary  influence;  under  Ore- 
gory  XIII.  it  was  manifest  to  every  body.  "  It  immensely 
contributes  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church,"  says  Paul  Tie- 
polo  in  1576,  *'  that  there  have  been  several  popes  of  irreproach- 
able life  immediately  following  one  another;  all  other  people  have 
either  been  improved  thereby,  or  at  least  have  seemed  to  bQ  so. 
Cardinals  and  prelates  assiduously  attend  mass;  in  their  domes- 
tic habits  they  try  to  avoid  whatever  might  give  oflence;  the 
whole  city  has  thrown  off  its  old  reckless  habits;  in  point  of 
morals  and  social  customs  it  is  much  more  Christian  than  it 
used  to  be.  It  may  be  asserted  that  Rome,  in  worldly  business 
and  in  religion,  is  not  very  far  from  the  perfection  attainable  by 
human  nature  in  general.'^ 

Not  as  if  the  court  there  had  been  composed  of  hypocritical 
and  demure  persons ;  it  consisted  unquestionably  of  distinguished 
men,  who,  however,  in  a  high  degree,  had  made  that  severe  ec- 
clesiastical temper  their  own. 

On  bringing  that  court  before  our  minds  as  it  existed  in  the 
days  of  Sixtos  V.  we  find  the  scats  of  not  a  few  of  the  cardinals 
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oocapied  by  men  who  had  a  large  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world/  There  was  Gallio  of  Gomo  who  had  conducted  the  govern- 
ment as  premier  under  two  pontificates,  with  the  talent  for  reign- 
ing by  means  of  address;  all  that  he  was  noted  for  now,  was  the 
application  of  his  large  revenues  to  ecclesiastical  institutions : 
there  was  Busticucci,  a  powerful  person  under  Pius  V.  and  not 
without  much  influence  under  Sixtus  also;  a  man  noted  for  his 
acuteness  and  goodnoos  of  heart,  industrious,  but  so  much  the 
more  circumspect  and  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  as  he  had 
hopes  of  yet  being  pope :  Salviati,  who  had  made  himself  feunous 
by  a  well-conducted  administration  of  the  government  of  Bologna; 
blameless  and  simple;  and  still  more  rigorous  than  simply  in 
earnest:  Santorio,  cardinal  of  S.  Scverina,  the  man  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, who  had  already  long  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
in  spiritual  afiairs ;  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  severe  towards  his 
servants,  obdurate  towards  his  relations,  how  much  more  so  to- 
wards others;  inaccessible  to  every  body:  contrasted  with  him 
there  was  Madruzz,  who  had  ever  at  his  tongue'*s  end  the  policy 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  whether  the  Spanish  or  the  German 
line,  who  used  to  be  called  the  Cato  of  the  college,  but  only  on 
account  of  his  learning  and  untarnished  virtue,  not  because  of 
his  censorious  arrogance,  for  he  was  modesty ''s  very  self.  Sirlet 
was  still  alive,  of  all  the  cardinals  of  that  time  unquestionably 
the  most  deeply  versed  in  science,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages quite  a  living  library,  as  Muretus  said ;  yet  who  when 

1  It  is  interesting  to  compare  tliese  eulogistic  characters  sketched  from  those  left 
by  warm  partisans,  of  particular  individuaU  in  the  Romish  church,  who  were  placed 
in  eminent  situations,  to  wipe  off,  by  their  shining  qualities,  the  reproach  that  had  so 
long  been  attached  to  their  church  as  a  nurse  of  the  most  flagrant  vices,  and  who 
lired  in  honour  and  affluence,  with  the  account  given  by  enemies,  of  the  Waldenses 
as  a  body,  poor,  persecuted,  and  despised,  with  nothing  in  this  world,  whether  in 
enjoyment  or  in  prospect,  to  encourage  them  in  virtue  and  self-denial. 

*'  Heretics,"  says  Reinerius,  "  are  distinguished  by  their  manners  and  their  words. 
For  they  are  sedate  and  modest  in  their  manners.  They  have  no  pride  in  clothes ; 
for  they  wear  such  as  are  neither  costly  nor  mean.  Thev  do  not  carry  on  com* 
meroe,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  fidsehoods,  oaths,  and  frauds ;  but  live  by  labour 
as  workmen.  Their  teachers  also  are  shoemakers  and  weavers.  They  do  not  mul* 
tiply  riches ;  but  are  content  with  what  is  necessary.  They  are  chaste,  especially 
the  Leonists,  and  are  temperate  also  in  meat  and  dnnk.  They  do  not  go  to  dances, 
taverns,  or  other  vanities.  They  restrain  themselves  firom  anger.  They  are  always 
at  work  learning  or  teaching.*'^  He  adds,  "  and  so  they  pray  but  little,"  also  a 
statement  of  their  hypocritically  at  times  attending  the  Komish  Church.  How  ill. 
Raj's  Mr.  Elliott,  tlic  parum  orant  (they  pray  little)  applies  to  the  Leonist  Walden- 
ses, appears  sufficiently  from  the  strong  exhortations  to  watch  and  pray  always,  in« 
culcated  in  the  •'  Noble  lesson."  "  They  abstain,"  continues  Reinerius,  •*  from 
scurrility,  detraction,  and  levity  in  their  discourM,  and  also  from  lying  and  swear* 
ing."     See  HortB  ApocalfjpUccB,  by  the  Rev.  £.  B.  EllioU,  vol  ll.  p.  602.    Tb. 
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separated  from  his  books,  would  call  the  hoyn  to  come  to  him 
thej  were  taking  their  bundles  of  feggots  to  market  in  winter, 
would  instruct  them  in  the  mystmes  of  the  &ith  and  then  buy 
their  bundles ;  a  man,  in  short,  thoroughly  good-tempered  and 
compassionate.^  The  example  of  Gharles  l^orromeo,  whoee 
memory  gradually  attained  such  a  lustre  that  he  was  at  last 
sainted,  exercised  much  influence.  Frederick  Bonomeo  was 
naturally  irritable  and  yiolent;  but  conforming  to  his  uncle-s 
example,  he  led  a  spiritual  life,  and  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  driven  out  of  temper  by  the  mortifications  he  not 
seldom  experienced :  but  Gharles  Borromeo  was  more  peculiarly 
represented  by  Augustine  Valier,  a  man  of  no  less  noble  and 
pure  a  nature  than  uncommon  learning,  who  followed  his  con- 
science alone,  and  seemed  now,  when  at  an  advanced  age,  to 
present  the  image  of  a  bishop  of  the  first  centuries. 

The  remaining  prelates  fashioned  themselves  after  the 
model  of  the  cardinals,  beside  whom  they  sat  in  the  con- 
gregations, and  whose  places  they  were  destined  one  day  to 
occupy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  the 
anditori  di  Rota,  two  were  at  that  time  pre-eminent,  though 
certainly  they  presented  a  contrast  in  point  of  character, — Man- 
iica  and  Arigone.  Mantica  lived  only  among  books  and  law 
papers,  made  himself  useful  to  the  bar  and  to  the  schools,  by  his 
works  on  jurisprudence,  and  was  wont  to  express  himself  in  a 
curt  manner,  without  much  ceremony ;  Arigone  gave  his  time 
not  60  much  to  books  as  to  the  world,  to  the  court  and  to  busi- 
ness; and  showed  judgment  and  versatility;  but  both  equally 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  character  of  moral  and  religious 
men.  Among  the  bishops  who  resided  at  court,  those  were  par- 
ticularly noticed  who  had  made  trial  of  their  talents  in  the  office 
of  nuncio;  such  as  Torres,  who  had  had  a  great  share  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  League  formed  by  Pius  V.  against  the  Turks; 
Malaspina,  who  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  in  Germany  and  the  north;  Bolognetti,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  visiting  the  Venetian  churches, — ^all  of 

1  CiAComiu  Vitao  Papamm  III.  p.  978.  There,  too,  we  find  Sirieio*8  epiUph, 
in  which  he  k  designated  aa  **  emditorum  paunerum  patronus" — [patron  of  poor 
men  of  learning].  In  Cardella's  Memorie  etonche  de  cardinally  we  only  And  tlia 
notioea  gtven  ^  Ciaooniiia  ooOecied  together  in  Italian. 
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them  persons  who  owed  their  riae  in  life  to  the  activity  and  seal 
they  had  displayed  in  behalf  of  their  religion. 

An  important  rank  was  held  by  men  of  learning.  Such  were 
Bellarmine,  professor  and  grammarian,  the  greatest  controver- 
Bialist  of  the  Boman  catholic  church,  and  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  led  the  life  of  an  apostle;  and  another  Jesuit, 
Maffei,  who  composed  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  conquests 
in  India,  particularly  with  an  eye  to  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  South  and  East,  and  who  also  wrote  the  life  of  Loyola, 
phrase  for  phrase,  with  deliberate  prolixity  and  elaborate  ele- 
gance.^ These  learned  men  were  in  some  instances  foreigners, 
like  our  (German)  Glavius,  who  combined  profound  science  with 
a  blameless  life,  and  enjoyed  the  reverential  regard  of  all  men; 
or  Muretus,  a  Frenchman  and  the  best  Latinist  of  that  time. 
After  having  for  a  long  while  illustrated  the  Pandects  in  an 
original  and  classical  manner,  for  he  was  no  less  witty  than  elo- 
quent, he  became  a  priest  even  in  his  old  age,  devoted  himself  to 
theological  studies,  and  daily  read  mass.  There  was,  also,  the 
Spanish  canonist  Azpilcueta,  whose  Responsa  were  regarded  as 
oracular  at  the  court  and  throuirhout  the  whole  Roman  catholic 
worid.  Pope  Gregory  had  often  been  seen  to  stop  before  his 
house  and  to  converse  with  him  for  hours  at  a  time;  and  yet 
therewithal  he  discharged  the  humblest  services  in  the  hospitals. 

Among  these  remarkable  personages  Philip  Neri,  founder  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  a  great  man  for  hearing  confes- 
sions and  prescribing  for  men'^s  souls,  obtained  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive influence.  He  was  good-natured  and  playful,  severe  in 
what  was  important,  tolerant  in  smaller  matters ;  he  never  com- 
manded, but  only  gave  advice,  and  requested  as  it  were.  He  did 
not  lecture;  he  conversed  and  possessed  the  shrewdness  required 
for  distinguishing  the  peculiar  bent  of  every  individual  mind. 
His  oratory  increased  in  his  hands  in  consequence  of  the  visits 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  of  the  dependence  upon  him  of  some 
young  people,  who  regarded  themselves  as  his  disciples  and 
wanted  to  live  with  him.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was 
Gsesar  Baronius,  the  annalist  of  the  church.  Philip  Neri  recog- 
nised his  talents,  and  recommended  him,  without  his  having  at 

1  ViU  J.  P.  Mafieji  Senunio  auctore.    In  the  edition  of  Mailii'i  works,  Bo^* 
1747. 
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first  shown  any  great  inclination  for  it,  to  read  lectures  on  chnrch 
history  in  the  Oratory.^  For  the  space  of  thirty  years  Baron- 
ins  performed  this  task.  Even  after  he  had  become  a  cardinal, 
he  was  constantly  out  of  bed  before  day-break  to  continue  his 
labours  at  it.  He  regularly  took  his  meals  at  the  same  table 
with  his  domestics,  making  his  whole  life  an  example  of  humil- 
ity and  piety.  As  he  had  been  in  the  Oratory,  so  was  he  in 
this  dignity;  he  was  most  intimately  associated  with  Tarugi,  who 
had  become  greatly  respected  as  a  preacher  and  father  confessor, 
and  who  exhibited  quite  the  same  immaculate  piety.  Their 
friendship  lasted  till  death,  and  in  that  we  may  count  them 
happy,  for  they  were  buried  beside  each  other.  A  third  disciple 
of  S.  Filippo'^s  was  Silvio  Antoniano,  who  indeed  had  a  general 
turn  for  literature.  He  employed  himself  at  times  in  writing 
poetry,  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  a  pope  committed  to  him  the 
composition  of  his  brieyes,  he  executed  that  task  with  uncommon 
literary  skill.  But  over  and  above  this  he  was  a  man  of  the 
gentlest  manners,  meek  and  aflfable,  all  pure  goodness  and  reli- 
gion.' 

1  GaUoniiu:  Vita  PhU.  Nerii.  Mog.  1602,  p.  163. 

*  These  glowing  descriptioiiB  of  indiridual  characters,  existing  in  a  staicof  things 
directly  opposed  in  principle  to  scriptural  Christianity,  and  influencing  by  feelings 
of  deadly  hostility  those  who  proferacd  it,  may  startle  a  protestant  reader,  and  have 
DO  doubt  been  eagerly  caught  at  by  Roman  catholics  as  proo&  of  the  rirtuoos  tend- 
ency of  their  creml.  Some  qualifying  reflections,  however,  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves.  1st.  If  Roman  Catholicism  had  any  such  yirtuous  tendency  in  itself,  this 
ought  to  have  appeared  previous  to  the  protestant  Reformation,  instead  of  being 
dorcrred  until  the  virtuous  demands  of  protestantism,  acting  on  public  opinion 
throughout  Europe,  had  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  shining  personal  qualities 
in  its  dignified  priests,  indispensable  to  the  popedom  as  a  matter  of  policy.  2d.  That 
all  the  persons  described  lived  in  great  ease  and  comfort,  if  not  in  splendour,  and 
had  secular  and  temporal  reasons  for  cultivating  amiable  and  useful  qualities,  pro- 
bably far  more  cogent  than  any  temptations  they  had  to  the  reverse,  dd.  That 
Tirtuous  appearances  are  no  test  of  religious  truth,  but  that  with  respect  to  that  we 
must  absolutely  submit  to  God's  law  and  testimony.  4th.  That  the  author  has 
drawn  his  descriptions  of  character  from  eulogistic  biographies  written  by  panegy- 
rists, who,  aa  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  feehng,  indulged  the  passion  for  hyper- 
bolical writing,  which  distinguishes  the  Italians,  without  restraint.  5th.  That  we 
cannot  have  the  tcfltimony  of  protestant  witnesses  to  their  characters,  as  the  most 
amiable  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  oflerod  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  oonunitting  such  nrotestants  to  the  flames.  6th.  That  the  most  se- 
ductive qualities  are  often  found  to  co-exist  in  the  same  persons  with  the  most  re- 
Tolting  religious  errors,  and  even  with  revolting  vices.  In  this  respect  Professor 
Ranke's  saints  remind  us  of  a  story  told  of  an  Indian  old  woman  and  convert  to 
popery  who  was  about  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  her  priest,  but  while  the  latter 
was  rejoicing  in  what  he  thought  the  indubitable  marks  of  grace  in  his  convert,  she 
horrified  him  by  begging  that  a  boy  might  be  killed,  as  she  thought  she  could  relish 
picking  one  of  his  hands  when  broiled  !  So  the  Innuisition  and  its  horrors  fully 
Mored  that  the  Ptpisti  of  Italy,  at  the  period  described,  had  none  of  them  lost  the 
iBttate  fisrocity  of  human  nature,  any  more  than  ita  innate  self-righteoumeoB  vad. 
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All  that  was  exhibited  at  this  court,  politics,  the  civil  admin- 
istration, poetry,  art,  learning,  assumed  the  same  colour. 

How  remote  was  this  from  the  Curia  as  it  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  where  the  cardinals  gave  battle  to 
the  popes,  where  the  popes  girded  on  their  armour,  and  threw 
off  from  their  court  and  life  whatever  was  likely  to  recall 
their  Christian  vocation.  How  still  and  cloister-like  was 
the  life  of  the  cardinals  now.  The  chief  cause  why  Cardinal 
Tosco,  who  at  one  time  had  the  nearest  prospect  of  being  pope, 
never  reached  tliat  dignity,  lay  in  his  having  a  habit  of  using 
some  Lombardy  proverbs,  which  people  thought  offensive.  So 
exclusive  had  the  public  mind  become  in  ita  tendency,  and  so 
easily  was  it  scandalized. 

But  let  us  not  conceal  that  it  developed,  not  only  in  literature 
and  in  art,  but  also  in  actual  life,  another  and  to  our  mind  an 
unpleasant  side.  Miracles  recommenced  after  having  long 
ceased  to  attract  notice  In  the  church  of  St.  Silvcstro  an 
image  of  Mary  began  to  speak;  and  such  was  the  general  im- 
pression which  this  produced  upon  the  people  that  the  vacant 
ground  lying  about  the  church,  was  very  soon  covered  with 
buildings.  In  Rione  de'  monti  there  appeared  a  miraculous  image 
of  Mary  in  a  hay-rick,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
regarded  this  as  so  evident  a  favour  from  heaven  that  they  went 
out  in  arms  to  resist  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  remove  it. 
We  find  notices  of  like  apparitions  at  Nami,  Todi,  San  Severino, 
and  from  the  states  of  the  church  they  spread  further  and  fur- 
ther over  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world.  The  popes  likewise 
proceeded  anew  to  pronounce  canonizations,  which  they  had  long 
intermitted.  Not  many  father  confessors  were  so  sagacious  aa 
Philip  Neri;  a  hollow  external  sanctity  was  favoured,  and  fan- 
tastic superstitions  were  mingled  with  men'^s  notions  of  divine 
things. 

proncnesa  to  idolatry.  They  remind  the  translator  too  of  what  once  occurred  to 
himself  in  France.  Happening  to  be  at  table  with  some  worthy  French  pastors,  he 
begged  to  have  their  opmion  of  the  "  SiMters  of  Charity/*  a  well-known  religioua 
order  who  devote  themselves  to  the  viiiitation  of  the  sick.  He  said  that  they  were 
often  spoken  of  even  by  protestants  in  EngUnd,  as  being  little  short  of  angels.  "  Dm 
anges  V*  said  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  the  company,  "  Gens  d'annes  en 
jupes  I'*— {Angels !  policemen  in  petticoats.]  And  then  he  prtxjeeded  to  relate  how 
these  same  sisten  of  charity  had  nearly  suooeeded  in  throwiqg  oat  of  a  high  window 
a  iMxw  Reformed  pastor,  who  had  ventured  into  an  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing a  paticDi  bekmging  to  hk  flock  !  Tb. 
I.  3  A 
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Would  that  one  might  venture  at  least  to  cherish  the  convic- 
tion that  therewithal  the  multitude  also  had  begun  to  give  tok- 
ens of  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  authority  of  the  precepts  of 
religion ! 

But  it  necessarily  followed,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  court, 
that  side  by  side  with  those  spiritual  efforts,  there  might  be  ob- 
served the  perpetual  agitation  of  the  keenest  secular  struggles. 

The  Curia  was  not  merely  an  ecclesiastical  institution ;  it  had 
a  state,  and,  indirectly,  a  great  part  of  the  world  to  govern. 
According  to  the  degree  in  which  a  man  participated  in  this 
government,  he  obtained  respect,  fortune,  inflijence,  every  thing 
in  short,  of  which  men  usually  covet  the  possession.  Human 
nature  could  not  have  undergone  such  a  change,  as  that  people 
should  endeavour  by  spiritual  methods  alone  to  carry  off  the 
prize  in  the  rivalships  of  society  and  the  state.  Here  they 
grasped  at  such  objects  as  was  generally  done  at  other  courts, 
but  only  in  a  manner  that  corresponded  to  such  a  soil,  and  highly 
peculiar. 

Borne,  it  is  probable,  had  at  this  time  the  most  shifting  popula* 
tion  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  Under  Leo  X.  it  had  risen  to 
more  than  80,000  souls;  under  Paul  IV.,  from  the  rigour  of 
whose  government  all  were  ready  to  fly,  it  fell  to  45,000 ;  imme- 
diately after  his  time  it  rose  again  in  a  few  years  to  70,000,  and 
under  Sixtus  V.  to  above  100,000.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  fixed  inhabitants  bore  no  proportion  to  so  large  a  number.  It 
was  rather  a  place  of  prolonged  stay  than  a  native  home  to  those 
who  dwelt  there.  It  might  be  compared  witli  a  fair,  or  with  a 
diet;  no  constant  residence  and  firm  consolidation;  no  ties  of 
blood  and  kindred  to  bind  the  people  into  one  whole.  How  many 
turned  their  steps  thitlier,  because  they  could  find  no  success  at 
home.  Mortified  pride  actuated  some ;  boundless  ambition  others. 
Many  found  that  a  man  could  live  with  less  restraint  there  than 
anywhere  else.  And  each  sought  to  advance  his  interests  in  his 
own  way. 

But  all  these  various  classes  had  not  become  properly  amal- 
gamated into  one  body.  Those  who  were  natives  of  the  same 
poll  still  formed  such  numerous  bodies  by  themselves,  and  held 
ihimiselves  so  much  apart,  that  the  differences  of  national  and 
f  rovincial  character  could  easily  be  distinguished.     By  the  side 
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of  die  obeemnt  and  docile  Lombard,  you  could  distinguish  the 
Genoese,  who  thought  he  oould  accomplish  every  thing  by  his 
mere  good  luck ;  the  Venetian,  studious  to  penetrate  foreign  se- 
crets; the  frugal  and  garrulous  Florentine;  the  Bomagnaman, 
whose  instinctive  shrewdness  would  never  let  him  lose  sight  of 
his  own  interests,  and  the  pretensions  and  ceremonious  Neapoli- 
tan. The  men  from  the  North  were  distinguished  for  their  sim- 
plicity, and  sought  to  enjoy  themselves ;  even  our  own  Glavius 
must  submit  to  be  jested  on  his  double  and  always  excellently 
furnished  breakfast.  The  French  held  themselves  aloof,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  relinquished  their  national  habits. 
Wrapt  up  in  his  cottana  and  his  cloak,  the  Spaniard,  as  he  stalked 
along,  full  of  pretension  and  of  ambitious  aims,  looked  on  all  the 
rest  with  contempt. 

There  was  nothing  that  every  man  might  not  covet.  People 
remembered  with  satisfaction  that  John  XXIII.  on  being  asked 
why  he  went  to  Bome,  replied  that  he  wished  to  be  pope,  and 
that  it  had  turned  out  according  to  his  wish.  Just  so,  too,  had 
Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  risen  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest 
di^Tiity.  Every  man  reckoned  himself  capable  for  any  thing,  and 
set  no  bounds  to  his  hopes. 

It  was  often  remarked  at  that  time,  and  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  prelature  and  the  Curia  had  something  republican  about 
them.  It  consisted  in  this,  that  all  men  might  pretend  to  all 
things;  that  a  man  rose  by  a  continuous  course  from  a  mean 
beginning  to  the  highest  dignities.  But  this  republic  was  most 
singularly  constituted ;  the  general  authority  was  directly  con- 
fronted with  the  absolute  despotism  of  a  single  individual,  on 
whose  caprice  every  favour,  every  promotion,  was  absolutely  de- 
pendent. And  who  then  was  this !  It  was  the  man  who  came 
forth  as  victor  from  the  conflicts  of  the  election,  in  consequence 
of  some  combination  upon  the  result  of  which  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  calculate.  However  insignificant  a  person  he  might 
have  been  before,  he  now  came  all  at  once  to  have  the  utmost 
plenitude  of  power  in  his  hands.  He  could  so  much  the  less 
feel  himself  induced  to  give  up  his  personal  inclinations,  from 
his  experiencing  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
highest  dignity  through  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Generally  speaking  he  began  at  once  with  a  thorough  and  uni- 
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Yersal  change  of  official  persons.  All  the  legates,  all  the  provin- 
cial governors  were  displaced.  In  the  metropolis  there  were  cer- 
tain offices  which,  moreover,  in  all  cases,  fell  to  the  nephews  of 
the  pope  for  the  time  being.  And  although,  as  at  the  time  which 
we  are  more  immediately  considering,  nepotism  was  kept  within 
bounds,  yet  every  pope  favoured  his  old  intimates  and  depend- 
ents; it  was  so  natural  that  he  should  not  admit  of  his  being 
deprived  of  iheir  further  companionship  through  life.  Thus  the 
secretary  who  had  long  served  Cardinal  Montalto,  was  the  fittest 
person  also  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  Pope  Sixtus.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  opinions  to  which  they  had  belonged,  they  necessar- 
ily brought  into  power  along  with  themselves.  Hence  every 
new  pope  on  entering  upon  office,  caused  a  sort  of  revolution  in 
all  views  and  expectations,  in  the  avenues  to  power  and  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  secular  dignities.  ^^  It  was,^^  says  Gommen- 
done,  ^'  as  if  in  a  city  the  princess  castle  should  be  removed  to 
another  spot,  and  as  if  all  the  streets  were  to  be  made  to  turn 
towards  it.  How  many  houses  must  be  pulled  down;  how  often 
must  a  highway  be  made  to  pass  right  through  a  palace :  new 
lanes  and  thorough-fares  began  to  show  theraselves.^^  This  com- 
parison gives  no  bad  idea  of  the  violence  of  such  a  revolution, 
and  of  the  degree  of  stability  in  the  arrangements  that  took  place 
each  time. 

It  necessarily  followed  that  the  state  of  things  assumed  a  very 
peculiar  aspect. 

As  this  occurred  so  often,  as  the  popes  ascended  the  throne  at 
so  much  more  advanced  an  age  than  other  monarchs  generally 
did,  as  at  any  instant  a  new  change  might  supervene  and  the 
government  pass  into  other  hands,  people  lived  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  an  interminable  game  of  chance:  like  that,  the  re- 
sults could  never  be  calculated  upon,  yet  constant  scope  was 
allowed  for  indulging  hopes. 

To  rise  in  the  world,  to  be  promoted  according  as  every  man 
desired  to  be,  depended  especially  on  personal  favours.  In  the 
extraordinary  fluctuation  of  all  personal  influence,  ambition  in 
the  course  of  its  calculations  had  to  assume  a  corresponding 
shape,  and  to  adopt  very  peculiar  modes  of  procedure. 

Among  our  manuscript  collections  there  is  to  be  found  quite 
a  multitude  of  instructions,  showing  how  a  man  had  to  conduct 
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himself  at  this  court/  It  strikes  me  as  not  unworthy  of  obser- 
vation how  the  subject  is  handled,  how  each  severally  endea- 
vours to  make  his  fortune.  The  plasticity  of  human  nature  is 
mexhaustible,  and  the  more  limited  the  circle  of  its  relations, 
the  more  unexpected  are  the  forms  which  it  assumes. 

All  evidently  could  not  pursue  one  uniform  course.  The  man 
who  had  no  property,  had  to  be  content  to  accept  of  service. 
The  free  literary  family  fellowships  were  still  kept  up  by  princes 
and  cardinals.  In  the  case  of  a  man  being  obliged  to  reconcile 
himself  to  such  a  connection,  it  became  his  first  endeavour  to 
assure  himself  of  the  favour  of  the  patron.  He  had  to  strive  to 
obtain  some  merit  at  his  hands,  to  penetrate  into  his  secrets,  to 
become  indispensable  to  him.  He  had  patiently  to  endure  every- 
thing; even  should  he  have  been  wronged,  he  had  to  suppress 
his  resentment.  How  probable  that  amid  the  changes  of  the 
popedom,  his  star  should  gain  the  ascendancy  in  its  turn,  and 
then  its  lustre  might  reach  the  servant  as  well  as  his  lord.  For- 
tune is  ever  subject  to  alternations,  the  man  remains  the  same. 

Others  might,  in  the  first  instance,  aim  at  obtaining  some  petty 
office,  which  might  open  certain  prospects  to  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  always  there, 
as  at  any  other  time  and  any  other  place — a  man  had  to  look 
first  to  profit  and  then  to  honour. 

In  that  respect  how  much  better  off  were  those  who  had  abun- 
dance !  From  the  Monti,  in  which  they  had  shares,  a  certain 
income  accrued  to  them  from  month  to  month ;  they  purchased 
for  themselves  an  office  by  means  of  which  they  immediately 
entered  the  prelature,  and  not  only  obtained  an  independent 
establishment,  but  had  opportunities  of  exhibiting  their  talents 
to  the  utmost  advantage.     To  him  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given. 

I  For  example  "  Instruttione  al  signer  cardinale  di  Medici,  del  mode  come  si 
dere  govcmare  nellaoorto  di  Roma. — ATTertimcntl  airill*'  cardinal  Montalto  sopra 
il  modo  col  quale  si  poasa  e  debba  ben  goTemare  come  cardinale  e  nepote  del  papa. 
Inform.  XII.  Ayyertimenti  politici  et  utilissimi  per  la  oorte  di  Roma :  78  ex- 
tremely doubtful  axioms  :  Inform.  XXV.  The  most  important :  Discorso  over  ri- 
tratto  della  corte  di  Roma  di  M'  WP^  Commendone.  Codd.  Rang,  at  Vienna 
XVIII."— [Instructions  to  the  Lord  Cardinal  di  Medici,  showing  how  ho  ought  to 
conduct  himself  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Advices  to  the  moat  illnstrious  cardinal 
Montalto  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might  and  should  conduct  himself  properly 
as  cardinal  and  ne{^w  of  the  pope.  Inform.  XII.  Political  and  most  useful  ad- 
Tices  for  the  court  of  Rome :  (78  most  doubtful  axioms)  Inform.  XXV.  The  most 
important :  Disooone  or  descripUon  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  Monsignor  the  most 
illostrioiia  Cwimwadope.    Codd.  Rimg.  at  Vi«Dia  XVIII.] 
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At  this  court  the  possession  of  somewhat  proved  doubly  profit- 
able, because  the  possession  reverted  to  the  exchequer,  so  that 
the  pope  himself  had  an  interest  in  granting  promotion. 

In  this  position  there  ceased  to  be  any  further  need  for  so 
unlimited  an  attachment  to  some  great  man;  nay,  any  such 
declared  partisanship  might  rather  even  damage  a  man'^s  pros- 
pects of  advancement,  should  fortune  not  correspond  to  it.  What 
before  of  all  things  had  now  to  be  seen  to,  was  that  a  man 
should  offend  no  one.  This  caution  was  thoroughly  felt  and 
observed  even  to  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  points  of  contact 
with  others.  People  took  care,  for  example,  not  to  pay  any  one 
more  honour  than  was  properly  his  due.  Equality  of  behaviour 
towards  different  persons  would  be  inequality,  and  might  make 
a  bad  impression.  Nothing,  too,  but  good  was  to  be  spoken  of 
the  absent,  not  only  because  words  once  uttered  are  no  more  in 
our  power,  they  fly  no  one  knows  where;  but  also  because  very 
few  people  like  to  be  sharply  scrutinized.  People  are  advised  to 
make  a  moderate  use  of  their  acquirements,  and  to  guard  against 
annoying  any  body  with  an  unseasonable  display  of  them.  Care 
was  to  be  taken  to  avoid  being  the  bearer  of  any  piece  of  bad 
news ;  because  part  of  the  unfavourable  impression  always  rests 
on  the  person  who  brings  it.  Hero  there  was  but  the  difficulty 
presented  on  the  other  side,  of  not  being  so  incommunicative  as 
to  make  your  purpose  observed. 

No  man^s  rise  in  society,  not  oven  his  advancement  to  the 
cardinalship,  obviated  the  necessity  for  his  attending  to  these 
things;  nay,  in  his  new  sphere  he  had  only  to  be  more  obser- 
vant of  them.  Why  should  a  man  venture  to  betray  that  people 
considered  any  particular  member  of  the  college  (of  cardinals) 
less  worthy  than  others  of  being  promoted  to  the  popedom !  No 
one  was  so  insignificant  that  the  election  might  not  fall  on  him. 

It  was  above  all  things  of  consequence  to  the  cardinal  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  pope  for  the  time  being.  On  that 
depended  fortune  and  respect,  the  general  regard  and  willingness 
to  be  of  service.  Yet  this  was  what  had  to  be  sought  after  with 
the  utmost  caution.  While  with  respect  to  the  personal  inter- 
ests of  the  pope  a  profound  silence  was  observed,  no  pains  were 
meanwhile  spared  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
secretly  to  adapt  one^s  conduct  accordingly.    But  one  might 
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venture  at  times  to  praise  the  pope's  nephews,  their  loyalty  and 
talents;  for,  generally  speaking,  this  he  was  willing  to  hear.  In 
order  to  ferret  out  the  secrets  of  the  papal  family,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  monks  who,  under  pretence  of  religion,  insinuated 
themselves  farther  than  any  one  imagined. 

In  consequence  of  the  influence,  and  the  rapid  changes,  of 
men's  personal  circumstances  in  relation  to  others,  ambassadors, 
in  particular,  were  obliged  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  observant. 
Like  a  good  pilot,  the  representative  of  a  foreign  court  watched 
how  the  wind  blew;  he  spared  no  expense  in  seeking  intelligence, 
for  all  his  outlay  would  be  repaid  to  him  by  some  one  single 
piece  of  sound  information  pointing  out  the  seasonable  moment 
which  he  required  for  the  object  he  had  in  hand.  Should  he  have 
a  request  to  present  to  the  pope,  he  would  endeavour  to  inter- 
mingle therewith,  unobserved,  the  interests  of  the  pontiff"  in  some 
other  quarter.  Above  all  things  he  had  to  seek  to  make  sure  of 
the  favourite  nephew,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  had  to  expect 
wealth  and  permanent  aggrandizement  from  none  of  the  courts  so 
much  as  from  his.  He  had  to  endeavour  to  assure  himself  also 
of  the  favour  of  the  cardinals.  Without  promising  the  popedom 
to  any,  he  had  to  flatter  all  with  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  Without 
being  absolutely  devoted  to  any,  at  times  he  would  bestow  a 
favour  on  those  whose  disposition  to  him  was  hostile.  He  had 
to  do  like  the  fowler  who  shows  the  flesh  to  the  hawk,  but  gives 
it  only  a  little,  and  that  only  by  degrees. 

Thus  did  they  live  and  deal  with  one  another;  cardinals,  am- 
bassadors, prelates,  princes,  public  and  secret  possessors  of 
power;  full  of  ceremony,  for  which  Rome  was  the  classic  soil, 
full  of  professions  of  attachment  and  subordination;  but  thor- 
oughly selfish;  all  ever  greedily  bent  only  on  attaining  some 
object,  effecting  some  purpose,  gaining  some  advantage  from 
others. 

Strange,  how  this  struggle  to  obtain  what  all  were  bent  on 
having,  power,  honour,  riches,  enjoyment,  which  elsewhere  occa- 
sioned animosity  and  feud,  should  here  wear  the  garb  of  eager- 
ness to  serve  others,  and  how  a  man  should  flatter  the  passion  of 
a  stranger,  of  which  he  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  conscious  him- 
self, in  order  to  obtain  sonne  end  of  his  own.  Here  we  see  absti- 
nence full  of  greed,  and  passion  creeping  cautiously  to  its  object. 
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We  have  seen  thedignity,earDe6tnees,aiid  religion  that  reigned 
at  this  court;  we  now  behold  its  worldly  side  too,  ambition,  onyj^ 
dissimulation  and  cunning. 

If  one  would  pass  a  eulogy  on  the  Boman  court,  he  will  re- 
cognise the  former  only  of  these  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; if  he  would  make  it  the  object  of  attack,  then  he  will  pro- 
fess to  see  nothing  but  the  latter.  So  if  one  would  rise  to  a  can- 
did and  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  the  subject,  he  will  take 
cognisance  of  both ;  nay,  horn  the  nature  of  man  and  the  state 
of  things,  will  find  both  equally  necessary. 

That  development  in  the  world^s  history  which  we  are  now 
considering,  made  the  promotion  of  dignity,  purity  of  morals,  and 
religion  more  actively  in  vogue  than  ever;  it  ¥ras  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  leading  principle  of  the  court,  whose  position 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world  rested  upon  it.  It  neces- 
sarily followed  that  those  before  all  others  rose  to  eminence, 
whose  conduct  best  corresponded  to  that  demand;  public  opinion 
would  not  only  have  given  the  lie  to  itself,  but  would  have  de- 
stroyed itself^  had  it  not  brought  about  this  result.  But  it  is  an 
immense  charm  in  the  spirit  of  this  world  when  it  so  happens 
that  the  good  things  of  fortune  are  so  directly  connected  with 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.^ 

We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sentiment, 
as  not  seldom  described  by  our  observant  and  judicious  inform- 
ants. But  how  many  would  adapt  themselves  to  it  with  the  sole 
view  of  tying  down  fortune  by  an  empty  show.  In  how  many 
others  would  worldly  tendencies  insinuate  themselves  along  with 
those  of  a  higher  kind,  in  the  darkness  of  half-developed  mo- 
tives. 

It  was  with  the  Curia  as  with  literature  and  art.  There  had 
been  a  universal  i^xxstasy  from  the  church,  and  a  devotion  to 
tendencies  that  bordered  on  paganism.  By  means  of  the  histo- 
rical development  we  have  described,  there  was  a  resurrection 
(rf  the  principle  of  the  church;  it  seemed  to  breathe  afresh,  with 
reviving  influence,  on  all  the  energies  of  society,  and  to  give  a 
new  colour  to  universal  being.      What  a  difference  between 

1  If  it  not  itffl  move  channing  to  fee  high  morml  and  intellectiial  qnalitin  flour- 
Miing  without  any  of  the  encounigements  of  what  the  author  calls  the  good  things 
affcffftuiie!    FSr*i«  ftM  db<0  had  chMVM  ervn  for  a  hnOMii.    Tb. 
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Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Oiulio  Romano  and  Ouercino,  Pomponazzo 
and  Patrizi.  They  are  divided  by  a  great  epoch.  Neverthe- 
less, they  possess  something  also  in  common,  which  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  latter  and  the  former.  The  Curia  too 
preserved  the  old  forms  and  retained  much  of  the  old  modes  of 
procedure.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  animated  by 
a  different  spirit;  a  spirit  which  at  least  communicated  its  im- 
pulse to  what  it  could  not  completely  reconstruct  and  essentially 
alter. 

While  treating  of  this  mingling  of  diverse  elements,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  scene  in  nature  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  place  it 
before  the  mind  in  a  kind  of  image  and  similitude. 

At  Temi,  the  river  Nera  is  beheld  between  wood  and  meadow, 
advancing  through  the  valley  in  the  distance,  with  a  xjalm  un- 
ruffled stream.  On  the  other  side  the  Velino,  confined  between 
rocks,  rushes  down  from  the  heights  with  a  tremendous  speed, 
ending  at  last  in  a  magnificent  fall,  foaming  and  dancing  in  a 
thousand  hues.  It  immediately  reaches  the  Nera  and  instantly 
communicates  its  motion  to  it.  Raging  and  foaming,  the  mingled 
waters  then  flow  on  with  the  velocity  of  a  torrent. 

Thus  had  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  the  organs  of  literature  and 
art,  nay,  of  life  in  general.  We  see  the  Curia  at  once  devout 
and  restless,  spiritual  and  warlike ;  on  the  one  hand  full  of  dig- 
nity, pomp,  ceremony ;  on  the  other,  marked  by  cold  calculating 
shrewdness,  and  a  matchless  ambition  which  nothing  can  ever 
tire.  Its  piety  and  its  ambitious  projects,  both  being  based  on 
the  idea  of  an  exclusive  orthodoxy,  coincide.  Thus,  once  more, 
does  it  make  an  effort  to  conquer  the  world. 
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Ih  the  history  of  a  nation,  of  a  power,  it  is  always  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems,  to  perceive  the  connection  of  its  particn* 
lar  circumstances  with  those  of  the  world  in  general. 

Human  life,  in  particular  cases,  as  contrasted  with  human  liCs 
in  general,  opens  out  from  its  own  peculiar  mental  principles, 
according  to  certain  implanted  laws,  and  moves  on  in  harmony 
with  itself  through  successive  ages.  But  it  is  constantly  sub* 
ject  nevertheless  to  general  influences  which  powerfully  act  upon 
the  progress  of  its  development. 

Upon  this  contrast  the  character  of  Europe  at  the  present  day 
may  be  said  to  rest.  The  states  and  the  nations  that  compose 
it,  are  for  ever  separated  from  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  compressed  into  an  indissoluble  community.  There  is 
not  a  single  national  history  in  which  universal  history  does  not 
play  an  important  part.  So  necessary  in  itself,  and  so  all-com- 
prehensive, is  the  reciprocal  result  of  ages,  that  even  the  might- 
iest state  often  seems  but  a  member  of  the  whole  body,  and  as 
such  to  be  involved  in  and  governed  by  its  destinies.  Who- 
ever has  tried  to  bring  before  his  thoughts  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion in  general,  and  to  contemplate  its  career,  without  prejudice 
and  self-deception,  will  have  experienced  the  difficulty  arising 
from  this  source.  In  the  individual  steps  of  progressive  life,  we 
perceive  the  different  currents  of  universal  history. 

But  this  difficulty  is  doubled  when  a  'power,  as  sometimes  hai>- 
pens,  excites  a  general  movement,  and  makes  itself  in  a  special 
manner  the  representative  of  the  principle  whence  that  move- 
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ment  springs.  It  then  takes  so  active  a  part  in  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  age,  it  places  itself  in  so  animating  a  relation  with 
all  the  world^s  energies,  that  its  history,  in  a  certain  sense, 
widens  out  mto  universal  history. 

Such  was  the  influential  position  into  which  the  popedom 
entered,  after  the  close  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

While  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  and  having  the  very  princi- 
ple of  its  existence  endangered,  it  had  shown  itself  capable  of 
sustaining  itself,  and  even  of  renovating  its  youth.  In  the  two 
southern  peninsulas  it  had  already  successfully  repelled  all  hos- 
tile efforts,  had  drawn  to  itself  the  elements  of  life  anew,  and 
infused  them  into  every  part  of  its  organization.  And  now  it 
conceived  the  idea  of  again  subjecting  all  that  had  revolted  from 
it,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Borne  again  became  a  con- 
quering power,  it  planned  projects,  it  entered  upon  undertakings, 
such  as  had  emanated  from  those  seven  hills  in  the  times  of  anti- 
quity  and  in  the  middle  ages. 

We  should  know  little  of  the  history  of  the  popedom  after  its 
restoration,  should  we  confine  our  regards  merely  to  its  centre- 
In  fact  its  real  importance  is  first  perceived  in  its  influence  on 
the  world. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  fixing  our  regards  on  the  power  and 
position  of  its  opponents. 

8TATS  or  PR0TX8TAXT1SM  ABOUT  Tm  TXAB  1563. 

On  this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  protestant  views 
had  continued  to  make  their  way  without  intermission,  down  to 
the  times  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent;  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion  far  and  wide  over  nations  of  Gkrnuui, 
Sclavonic,  and  Roman  origin. 

They  had  established  themselves  the  more  immovably  in  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  from  their  introduction  there  having 
coincided  with  the  founding  of  new  dynasties  and  the  general 
composition  of  the  institutions  of  state.  They  were  gladly  wel- 
comed from  the  very  first,  as  if  there  lay  in  them  some  original 
affinity  with  the  national  disposition.  Bugenhagen,  the  founder 
of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark,  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
eagerness  with  which  people  attended  preaching  there,  ^^even  on 
work  days,^^  as  he  expresses  it,  ^*  before  day-break,  and  on  holy- 
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days,  all  the  day."'^  They  had  now  extended  themselves  to  the 
very  remotest  frontiers.  People  hardly  know  how  the  Faroe 
ialiuids  became  protestant ;  the  change  was  so  easily*  effected. 
In  the  year  1 552  the  last  representatives  of  Roman  Catholicism 
demitted  their  offices  in  Iceland.  In  1554  a  Lutheran  bishopric 
was  foonded  at  Wiborg.  Evangelical  preachers  travelled  in 
company  with  the  Swedish  governors  to  the  remote  regions  of 
Lapland.  Oustavas  Vasa  inculcated  most  emphatically  upon 
his  heirs  in  his  testament,  to  persevere  along  with  their  poster- 
ity in  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  to  tolerate  no  false  teachers. 
He  made  this  almost  a  condition  of  their  right  to  the  throne.' 

On  this  (the  south)  side  also  of  the  Baltic,  Lutheranism  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency,  at  least  over  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  spoke  German.  Prussia  had  presented  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property  on  a  large 
scale;  when  this  was  followed  at  last  by  Liefland  in  1561,  the 
first  condition  of  its  submission  to  Poland,  was  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  Even  at  that  time, 
through  their  connection  with  those  countries  whose  submission 
was  based  on  the  protestant  principle,  the  Jagellonic  kings  were 
prevented  from  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  The  great 
cities  in  Polish  Prussia  were  in  1557  and  1558,  by  express  char- 
ters to  that  effect,  fully  established  in  religious  worship  according 
to  the  Lutheran  ritual,  and  still  more  unequivocal  are  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  smaller  cities  soon  after  obtained ;  they  having 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  powerful^  bishops. 
Protestant  sentiments  had  gained  the  favour  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nobility  in  Poland  proper,  owing  to  their  gratifying 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  was  fostered  in  that  body  by 
the  nature  of  its  political  constitution.  It  used  in  fact  to  be  said, 
*'  a  Polish  nobleman  is  not  subject  to  the  king;  why  then  should 
he  be  subject  to  the  pope  V^  Matters  went  so  far  that  protes* 
tants  forced  their  way  into  the  places  of  the  bishops,  and  further, 
under  Sigismund  Augustus,  formed  the  majority  of  the  senate. 

1  Relation  D.  Pomerani  1539.     Sabb.  p.  yisit.  in  Miiller's  Entdccktem  Sfcaata- 
eabinet  4^  Erbffii.  p.  305. 

>  Miinter :  Kirohengeschiohte  Ton  Danemark,  III.  529. 

*  Tettamentum  religiosam  Gnstari  I.  in  Baaz's  Inventarium  eccleflis  Sueoflotli. 
p.  8S2. 

^  Ltngnioh :  Naohricht  ron  der  ReligionBanderong  in  Preojoen,  tot  dem  4*^ 
TM  der  G«teliiolit«  der  PraiuniMhen  Lande,  ^  20. 
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That  prince  was  without  doubt  Roman  catholic ;  he  attended 
mass  daily,  and  the  Bomish  preaching  every  Sunday;  he  even 
joined  in  singing  the  Benedictus  with  the  singers  of  his  choir; 
he  observed  the  times  for  confession  and  for  the  communion 
which  he  received  under  one  kind;  but  therewithal  he  seemed  to 
trouble  himself  little  about  what  people  believed  at  his  court  or 
in  his  territory,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  imbitter  the 
last  years  of  his  life  by  entering  into  conflict  with  so  powerfully 
advancing  a  conviction/ 

The  government  in  the  adjacent  Hungarian  provinces  at  least 
gained  nothing  by  attempting  such  an  opposition.  Never  could 
Ferdinand  I.  bring  the  Hungarian  diet  to  adopt  measures  that 
would  have  been  unfavourable  to  protestantism.  A  Lutheran 
was  elected  Palatine  of  the  kingdom  in  1554,  and  soon  after  that 
favours  had  to  be  conceded  to  the  Helvetic  confession  in  the  val- 
ley of  Erlau.  Transylvania  completely  revolted;  ecclesiastical 
property  was  confiscated  there  in  1556,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
Diet ;  the  princess  even  appropriated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tithes  to  herself. 

And  here  we  come  to  our  fatherland  (Germany),  where  the 
new  form  of  the  church  had  opened  out  from  the  original  spirit 
of  the  nation,  had  preserved  itself  in  the  midst  of  protracted  and 
hazardous  wars,  had  won  for  itself  a  legal  existence,  and  now 
entertained  the  idea  of  completely  occupying  the  various  terri- 
tories into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Great  progress  towards 
such  a  result  was  already  made.  Protestantism  not  only  abso- 
lutely predominated  in  northern  Germany,  where  it  had  first 
originated,  and  in  that  district  of  upper  Germany  also  where  it 
had  always  maintained  itself;  it  had  made  much  more  extensive 
acquisitions  all  round. 

In  Franconia  the  bishoprics  opposed  it  in  vain.  In  Wiirz- 
burg  and  Bamberg  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and 
episcopal  functionaries,  and  at  least  the  majority  of  the  magis- 
trates and  corporations  of  the  towns,  together  with  the  mass  of 

1  Relatione  di  Polonia  del  VeacoYO  di  Camerino,  about  1555,  MS.  in  the  Chi^ 
Library.  "  A  molti  di  quosti  (who  Uto  at  court)  comporta  che  vivano  come  11 
piooe,  perclid  si  rede  che  S.  Maest4  d  tanto  benigna  che  non  rorria  mai  far  ooea 
che  dinpiacesfie  ad  alcuno,  cd  io  vorrei  che  nolle  cose  della  religione  fosse  un  pooo 
piu  serera." — [Many  of  these  (who  lire  at  court)  are  allowed  to  lire  as  they  please, 
for  it  is  seen  that  his  majesty  is  so  benignant  as  never  to  have  a  mind  to  do  aught 
unpleasant  to  any  one,  and  I  oould  wish  that  in  the  matten  of  religion  he  were  a 
litUe  more  MTere. 
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tho  peasantry,  had  gone  over  to  it.  In  the  proTmce  of  Bamberg 
a  Lutheran  preacher  might  ahnost  be  named  for  each  individual 
country  parish/  The  civil  administration  was  conducted  on  pro- 
testant  principles,  although  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  estates 
which  had  their  0¥m  constitution,  and  on  these  were  imposed 
even  the  taxes  or  rates;  on  these  principles  were  the  places  in 
the  courts  of  justice  filled  up,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
greater  number  of  decisions  ran  counter  to  Roman  catholic  inter* 
ests.'  The  bishops  were  of  no  great  weight;  even  those  persons 
who  "with  old  Teutonic  and  Prankish  loyalty ^^  still  revered 
them  as  princes,  could  not  endure  seeing  them  strutting  along 
in  their  ecclesiastical  adornments,  and  with  their  mitres. 

This  movement  had  assumed  a  no  less  animated  aspect  in 
Bavaria.  The  great  majority  of'  the  nobility  had  adopted  the 
protestant  doctrines;  a  considerable  number  of  the  cities  decid- 
edly inclined  that  way;  at  his  diets  the  duke,  as  for  example, 
in  the  year  1566,  had  to  make  concessions  such  as  had  else- 
where sufficed  for  the  full  introduction  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion, and  which  here  too  seemed  likely  to  have  the  same  results. 
The  duke  himself  was  by  no  means  so  completely  opposed  to 
that  confession,  as  not  at  times  to  attend  a  protestant  preaching.' 

But  matters  had  gone  much  farther  still  in  Austria.  The 
nobility  studied  at  Wittenberg;  all  the  colleges  in  the  country 
were  filled  with  protestants;  some  would  have  it  that  probably 
not  above  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  Roman 
catholic;  step  by  step  there  was  formed  a  constitution  for  the 
difierent  orders  in  the  country,  based  on  the  principle  of  protes- 
tantism. 

Shut  in  betwixt  Bavaria  and  Austria  the  archbishops  of 
Salzburg  had  been  imable  to  preserve  their  territory  in  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  (Romish)  church.  It  is  true  they  allowed  no 
protestant  preachers;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  were 
not  the  less  distinctly  expressed.  In  the  capital  mass  was  no 
longer  attended;  neither  fasts  nor  holydayswere  observed;  when 
the  preachers  in  the  Austrian  territories  were  too  remote,  the 

1  Jack  has  made  this  his  special  task  in  the  Sd  and  dd  Parts  of  his  History  of 
Bumberg. 

•  Gropp:  Dissertatio  de  statu  religionis  in  Franoonia  Lutheranismo  infecta. 
Scriptores  Wiroeb.  I.  p.  42, 

•  Sitai^gw  in  StrolMl:  Beitfige  nir  Ltteratnr,  I.  SIS. 
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people  fonnd  edification  in  their  own  houses  by  reading  Span- 
genberg'^s  comments  on  scripture.  In  the  hills  they  did  not 
think  this  enough.  In  Bauris  and  G-astein,  in  St.  Veit,  Tams- 
weg  and  Badstadt,  the  country  people  loudly  insisted  on  the  cap 
at  the  Supper;  and  as  it  was  not  granted,  they  ceased  attending 
the  sacrament  altogether;  they  no  longer  sent  their  children  to 
school;  at  church  a  peasant  would  rise  and  tell  the  preacher  to 
his  face  that  he  lied;  the  peasants  preached  among  themselves.^ 
None  can  be  surprised  that  while  all  divine  worship  not  approved 
by  the  newly-rooted  conviction,  was  rejected,  opinions  of  a  strange 
and  fantastic  kind  should  have  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Alps. 

What  an  advantage  does  it  appear  compared  with  this,  that 
in  the  territories  of  the  spiritual  electors  on  the  Rhine,  the  no- 
bility were  sufficiently  independent  to  procure  for  their  vas- 
sals an  amount  of  freedom  which  the  spiritual  lord  could  not  well 
grant  to  them.  The  Rhenish  nobility  had  at  an  early  period 
embraced  protestantism,  and  allowed  the  prince  to  make  no 
encroachments,  not  even  of  a  spiritual  kind,  in  their  lordships. 
Already  even  in  the  towns,  there  was  a  protestant  party  every 
where.  Its  movements  frequently  appeared  in  Cologne,  in  re- 
peated petitions;  it  was  already  so  strong  in  Treves  as  to  have 
obtained  a  preacher  from  Geneva,  and  to  keep  him  in  spite  of 
the  electoral  prince;  in  Aixla  chapelle  it  was  struggling  directly 
to  obtain  the  supremacy ;  even  the  citizens  of  Maintz  felt  no 
scruples  in  sending  their  children  to  protestant  schools ;  for  ex- 
ample to  those  of  Niimberg.  Commendone,  who  was  in  Ger- 
many in  1561,  cannot  find  words  enough  to  describe  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  prelates  on  Lutheran  princes  and  their  readiness  to 
give  way  to  protestantism.^  He  thought  he  could  observe  that 
there  were  protestants  of  the  most  violent  party  in  their  privy 
councils.^  He  was  amazed  that  time  had  done  so  little  for  Roman 
Catholicism. 

In  Westphalia  matters  were  found  just  as  elsewhere.    On  St. 

1  Extract  from  a  Report  by  the  prebendary  Wm.  yon  Traatmannadorf,  dated 
1655,  in  Zauner's  Chronik  von  Salzburg,  VT.  327. 

>  Gratiani:  Vie  de  Commendon,  p.  116. 

s  "  De'  piii  arrabbiati  hcretici. — Mi  d  parso  che  il  tempo  non  habbia  apportato 
alcun  giovamento." — [Of  the  fiercest  heretics. — It  appears  to  me  that  time  has  not 
brought  any  good.]  Commendone :  Relatione  dello  itato  della  religione  in  Ger- 
mania,  MS.  VaUioelU. 
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PeieFs  day  all  the  peasantry  were  busy  with  the  harvest ;  the  com- 
manded fast-days  were  in  general  observed  no  longer.  In  Pader- 
bom  the  town  council  insisted  with  a  kind  of  jealous  zeal,  on  the 
profession  of  its  protestant  creed;  more  than  one  bishop  in  Munster 
passed  for  protestant,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  priests  had 
been  formally  married;  duke  William  of  Cleves  held  himself  out 
on  the  whole  as  Roman  catholic,  but  in  his  private  chapel,  ne- 
vertheless, he  received  the  communion  in  both  kinds;  the  greater 
part  of  his  council  were  avowedly  protestant;  no  real  obstacle 
was  opposed  to  evangelical  worship/ 

Enough,  throughout  all  Germany,  from  west  to  east  and 
from  north  to  south,  protestantism  had  a  decided  preponderance. 
The  nobility  had  been  devoted  to  it  from  the  very  beginning; 
the  public  functionaries,  forming  even  at  that  time  a  numerous 
and  respected  class,  had  been  drawn  into  the  new  doctrine;  the 
common  people  would  hear  no  more  of  certain  articles  of  faith, 
such  as  that  respecting  purgatory,  or  of  certain  ceremonies,  for 
example,  of  pilgrimages.  No  monasteries  or  convents  could 
longer  subsist ;  nobody  would  venture  to  bring  forth  sacred  relics. 
A  Venetian  ambassador  reckoned,  in  1558,  that  in  Grermany  not 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  remained  true  to  the  old 
faith. 

No  wonder,  if  the  losses  suffered  by  Roman  Catholicism  in 
property  and  power,  were  constantly  going  on.  In  most  of  the 
cathedrals  the  prebendaries  were  either  devoted  to  the  improved 
doctrine,  or  lukewarm  and  indifferent;  what  was  there  to  deter 
them,  should  it  otherwise  seem  advantageous,  and  when  an  op- 
portunity for  actually  doing  so  should  occur,  from  applying  for 
a  protestant  to  be  their  bishop !  It  is  true  that  by  the  Augsburg 
treaty  of  peace,  it  was  ordained  that  a  spiritual  prince  should 
forfeit  his  office  and  revenues  on  abandoning  the  old  fiuth,  but 
this,  it  was  thought,  in  no  way  prevented  a  chapter  that  had  be- 

^  Tempesti :  ViU  di  Swto  V.  from  the  Anonjmo  dt  Campidoglio,  I.  XXIII. 
"  Da  molt'  anni  si  comunicara  con  ambe  le  specie,  quantunque  il  sac  capeUano 
gUen'  harease  parlato  inducendolo  a  comonicarsi  cosi  nella  sua  capella  segreta  per 
noo  dar  mal  eserapio  a'  Budditi." — [For  many  years  he  commomcated  with  both 
kinds,  although  his  chaplain  had  spoken  to  him,  inducing  him  to  communicate  thus 
in  his  secret  chapel  that  he  might  not  set  a  bad  example  before  his  suljects.] 
In  a  document  to  be  found  in  Nieeert's  Mtinstersche  Urkundensammlung,  I.  XXI. 
it  runs  equally  significantly  for  the  Bishop  of  Munster  and  the  House  of  Cleves : 
"  Wilhelmwi  episcopus  ( W.  ron  Kettler)  religionem  semilutheranam  hausit  in  aula 
JiiliaoensL"--[Bishop  William  (William  ron  Kettler)  imbibed  the  aemi-lntlMrmii 
rdigioii  in  the  ooori  of  Jnlien.] 
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come  evangelical,  from  electing  an  evangelical  bishop;  it  being 
deemed  enoagb  that  the  benefice  should  not  become  hereditary. 
Accordingly,  a  Branderburg  prince  got  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg;  a  Laugenburg  prince,  that  of  Bremen;  a  Bruns- 
wick prince,  that  of  Halberstadt.  The  bishoprics  of  Lubeck, 
Verden,  Minden  and  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg  fell  likewise  into 
protestant  hands.^ 

Nor  was  there  less  progress  made  in  the  alienation  of  ecclesi- 
astical  property.  What  losses,  for  example,  were  within  a  few 
years  sustained  by  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg.  In  1557,  it  lost 
all  the  conventual  establishments  in  the  Wirtemberg  territory, 
followed  in  1 558  by  that  of  the  convents  and  parochial  benefices 
of  the  county  of  Ottingen.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Augsburg 
peace,  the  protestants  in  Dunkelsbuhl  and  Donauwerth  rose  to  a 
parity,  and  in  Nordlingen  and  Memmingen  to  the  supremacy. 
Thereupon  the  convents  in  these  cities,  among  others  tlie  rich 
preceptory  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  in  Memmingen,  and  the 
parochial  benefices,  were  irrevocably  lost.^ 

Hence  as  matters  now  stood,  Boman  Catholicism  itself  had 
but  poor  remaining  prospects  to  look  to  for  the  future. 

In  institutions  for  learning,  too,  properly  so  called,  and  at  the 
universities,  protestant  opinion  proved  victorious.  Those  old 
defenders  of  Roman  Catholicism  who  had  entered  into  personal 
controversy  with  Luther,  or  who  had  put  themselves  forward  at 
religious  conferences,  were  either  dead  or  far  advanced  in  life. 
Young  men  fitted  to  take  their  places,  had  not  yet  grown  up. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  at  Vienna  without  a  single  alumnus 
of  the  university  having  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Even 
in  Ingolstadt,  so  pre-eminently  Boman  catholic,  no  longer  could 
there  be  found  in  that  faculty  any  suitable  candidates  for  import- 
ant situations  which  had  always  hitherto  been  occupied  by  eccle- 
siastics.^ At  Cologne  the  city  opened  a  Bursa  ;^  on  the  ar- 
rangements coming  to  be  made,  it  appeared  that  the  new  regent 

1  With  respect  to  which,  see  likewise  my  Historical  and  Political  Journal,  I.  II. 
260,  &c, 

*  Placidus  Braun:  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  toI.  III.  533,  535,  dc. 
bore  from  good  sources. 

s  Agrioola:  Historia  proTincia;  sooietatis  Jcsu  Gorman i®  snpcrioris,  I.  p.  29. 

4  An  educational  establishment  with  foundations  for  the  support  of  the  scbolan. 
Tn. 

I.  y  C 
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was  a  proieatant/  For  the  express  purpose  of  withstanding 
protestant  opinions,  cardinal  Otto  Truchsess  established  a  new 
university  in  his  city  of  Dillingen;  for  some  years  it  flourished 
under  a  few  distinguished  Spanish  divines;  as  soon  as  these  had 
left  the  place,  no  Boman  catholic  doctors  could  be  met  with  in 
Germany  to  take  their  places;  protestants  found  their  way  even 
there.  About  this  time  the  teachers  throughout  Germany  were 
almost  without  exception  protestants;  the  whole  youth  of  the 
country  sat  at  their  feet  and  imbibed  hatred  of  the  pope  with 
their  earliest  studies. 

Thus  did  matters  stand  on  the  north  and  east  of  Europe. 
Boman  Catholicism  in  many  quarters  was  quite  set  aside,  and 
every  where  vanquished  and  stript  of  its  property.  While  it 
was  endeavouring  to  make  efforts  to  defend  itself^  still  more  for- 
midable enemies  advanced  against  it  farther  into  the  west  and 
south. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Galvinistio  views  of  doctrine 
stand  in  still  more  marked  opposition  to  the  Boman  doctrines 
than  Lutheranism  does;  and  at  the  very  epoch  of  which  we 
speak,  they  were  subjecting  men's  minds  to  their  dominion  with 
irresistible  force. 

These  views  finrt  appeared  on  the  frontien  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  and  had  from  thence  diffused  themselves  on  all 
sides.  In  the  east,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  they 
formed  a  subordinate  indeed,  yet  already  proved  an  important 
element  of  protestant  development;  while  in  the  west  they 
now  even  rose  into  independent  power. 

As  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had  become  Lutheran,  so  the 
British  had  become  Galvinistic;  the  new  church  had  even  fash* 
ioned  itself  in  Great  Britain  into  two  distinct  forms.  In  Scot* 
land,  where  it  had  fought  its  way  to  power  against  the  opposition 
of  the  government,  it  was  poor,  popular,  and  democratic;  thereby 
only  filling  men's  minds  with  a  more  resistless  impetuosity.  In 
England  it  had  risen  up  in  alliance  with  the  civil  government 
for  the  time  being,  and  was  wealthy,  monarchical,  and  sumptu- 
ous ;  already,  too,  it  was  content  if  people  merely  ceased  to  oppose 

1  OrlandiniiB  :  HitiorU  societatis  Jesu,  torn.  I.  lib.  XVI.  n.  25.  "  Hujus  norro 
Imnsa  reffens,  quern  primum  pnDfeoerant,  Jacobus  Liohius,  LutherAnns  tandem 
maniit.  — [Jamei  lochias,  the  regent,  fint  appointed  for  thia  new  endowed  achool* 
at  length  i^ipiBared  a  Lutheran.] 
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its  ritual.  The  first  naturally  was  infinitely  more  conformed  to 
the  pattern  presented  by  Geneva,  and  infinitely  more  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  Calvin. 

The  French  nation  had,  with  all  their  natural  vivacity,  seised 
upon  the  doctrines  of  that  countryman  of  theirs,  and  in  spite  of 
aU  their  persecutions,  the  French  churches  regulated  themselves 
according  to  the  model  of  protestant  Geneva.  A  Synod  was 
held  as  early  as  in  1559.  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
in  1561,  found  no  province  free  from  protestantism,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  kingdom  filled  with  it,  including  Brittany  and 
Normandy,  Qtiscogny  and  Lauguedoc,  Poitou,  Touraine,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny.  "  In  many  quarters,"  says  he,  "  in  these 
provinces  people  assemble  together,  preachings  are  held,  rules 
of  life  are  adopted,  quite  after  the  Geneva  precedent,  without  any 
respect  to  the  royal  prohibitions.  Every  body  has  embraced 
these  opinions;  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  very  clergy  have 
done  so ;  not  only  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  there  were  indeed 
few  monasteries  and  convents  that  remained  unaffected,  but  bish- 
ops themselves  and  many  of  the  first  prelates."^  "  Your  excel- 
lency,**'  says  he  to  his  Doge,  "  may  be  assured  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  common  people,  who  still  zealously  frequent  the 
churches,  all  the  rest  have  fallen  away,  particularly  the  nobility, 
and  young  men  under  forty  years  of  age  almost  without  excep- 

1  Tho  extent  to  which  even  those  who  remained  in  the  Roman  catholic  church 
in  France,  desired  to  have  It  reformed,  and  the  vast  number  of  such  discontented 
Romanists,  may  be  learned  from  the  "  Remonstrances  faictes  au  Pape  Pie  III.  de 
k  part  du  Roy  Charles  TX." — [Remonstrances  made  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  on  the  part 
of  King  Charles  IX.]  This  singularly  interesting  document  is  by  far  too  long  to 
appear  in  a  note.  The  points  against  which  King  Charles  IX.  remonstrates,  aro ; 
1st.  The  adoration  of  images  as  unknown  in  the  primitive  church,  and  exprasly 
forbidden  in  the  word  of  God,  together  with  "  the  great  and  enormous  abuses,  fidse- 
hoods,  impostures,  and  false  miracles,  which  for  some  time  have  been  discovered  in 
this  kingdom,"  Ac.  2d.  Abuses  connected  with  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Supper;  in  the  former,  exorcisms  and  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  Ac.;  in  the 
latter,  eommunion  under  one  kind  only,  muttered  prayers  in  Latin,  and  the  prooe»* 
sion  called  F6te  Dieu  in  France,  on  what  is  called  Car^  Christi  day.  3d.  The  Man, 
its  being  made  a  matter  of  sale  by  **  ignorant,  ill-living,  and  vagabond  priests,"  ita 
being  represented  as  a  real  sacrifice  to  the  disparagement  of  that  offered  on  the  eroflu, 
and  the  sen-ice  being  in  Latin.  4  th.  That  the  priestprayed  as  for  himself,  and  not 
in  the  name  of  all  who  have  communicated,  Ac.  This  document  forms  one  of  a 
great  many  contained  in  the /ir$t  volume  of  the  RecutU  dee  Choses  MdmoraUes 
faites  et  paas6es  pour  le  faict  de  la  Religion  et  6stat  de  o%  Royaume,  Ac.  a  work  ni 
which  the  second  and  third  volumes  are  often  to  be  found,  whue  the  first,  containing 
883  close-printed  pages,  is  so  rare,  that  the  Abb6  Anquetil,  in  the  researcbea 
he  made  for  his  **  I&tory  of  the  League,"  thought  at  first  that  it  never  could 
have  existed.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  copy  in  an  old  book  sloN  In  Paris. 
Th. 
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tion.  For  notwithstanding  that  many  still  attend  mass,  yet  this 
happens  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances  and  from  fear;  if  they 
are  sure  that  they  are  not  observed,  they  shun  both  mass  and 
church.'*^  Oh  Micheli's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  informed  that 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Francis  II.  fifty  preachers  went 
thence  into  different  towns  of  France;  he  was  confoonded  at  the 
respect  in  which  Calvin  was  held,  and  at  the  amount  of  money 
poured  in  upon  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  that  had 
withdrawn  themselves  to  Geneva.^  He  considers  it  indispensa- 
ble that  a  religious  freedom,  at  least  an  Interim,  as  he  expresses 
it,  should  be  conceded  to  the  French  protestants,  if  people  would 
avoid  deluging  the  country  with  blood.  And,  in  fact,  there  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  the  Edict  of  January  1562,  which  secured  a 
legally  recognised  existence  for  protestantism  in  France,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  privileges  which  from  that  time  forward  it 
has  generally  enjoyed  in  that  country. 

All  these  changes  occurring  on  all  sides,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  must  necessarily  have  had  an  effect  on  the  Nether- 
lands. The  German  influences  were  the  first  that  predominated. 
Among  other  motives  that  led  Charles  V.  to  engage  in  the 
Smalkaldic  war,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  that  the  sympathy  which 
the  German  protestants  excited  in  the  Netherlands,  daily  in- 
creased the  difficulties  attending  the  government  of  a  province 
forming  so  important  a  member  of  his  monarchy.  By  repress- 
ing the  German  princes,  he  at  the  same  time  warded  off  ^an  in- 

1  Michel! :  Relatione  delle  coeo  di  Francia  Tanno  1561.  "  Da  poi  cho  fa  oonos- 
cinto  che  col  mettere  in  prigione  e  col  castigaro  e  con  Tabbruciaro  non  solo  non  ai 
emendavano,  ma  si  disordinavano  piil,  fa  dcTibcrato  che  non  si  proccdesito  piil  contra 
alouno,  ccoetto  che  contra  qudli  cho  andavano  predicando,  seduccndo  e  facendo 
pubUcamente  le  congrogationi  e  le  amemblee,  o  di  altri  si  laasaascro  vivere:  onde 
ne  Airono  liborati  c  carati  di  prigione  di  Parigi  e  di  tutte  le  altro  tcrre  del  regno 
un  grandlwimo  numero,  che  rimasero  poi  nel  rcffno  praticando  liberamente  e 
pariando  con  ogn'uno  c  gloriandosi  che  avcano  guadagnato  la  lite  contra  i  Papisti : 
ooai  chiamarano  e  chiamano  li  loro  adversarii." — [Micheli's  Account  of  tho  affiiirs 
of  France  in  1561.  On  itd  being  perceived  that  with  impriaonmenta,  stripes,  and 
burning  there  was  not  only  no  amendment,  but  that  they  became  still  more  disor- 
deriy,  it  was  thought  best  that  there  should  be  no  further  proceedings  against  any 
one,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  went  about  preaching,  scducinff,  and  openly 
holding  congregations  and  assemblies,  and  that  the  n^  should  be  aUowed  to  live : 
aocordmgly  there  were  liberated  and  brought  forth  from  tho  prisons  of  Paris  and 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  a  very  great  number  who  then  remained  in  the  king- 
d(Mm,  conversing  freely  and  speaking  to  every  body,  and  boasting  that  they  had 
nined  their  cause  against  the  papists :  the  name  they  have  given  and  still  give  to 
their  adversaries.] 

.   s  A  very  weO  founded  view,  as  it  teema  to  me,  of  the  Florentine  resident  at  that 
lime,  at  the  imperial  court 
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surrection  of  the  Netherlands.  Yet  all  his  laws,  although  he 
enforced  them  with  extraordinary  severity,  all  the  executions 
which,  particularly  in  the  first  years  of  his  successor,  were  de- 
nounced in  almost  incredible  numbers,  it  being  reckoned  at  that 
time  that  up  to  1562,  36,000  persons,  of  both  sexes,  had  been 
put  to  death,^  proved  incapable  of  arresting  the  progress  of  those 
religious  opinions.  The  only  effect  was  that  these  gradually  took 
the  French  and  Calvinistic  rather  than  the  German  and  Luth- 
eran direction.  In  spite  of  the  persecution,  in  the  Netherlands 
too,  as  early  as  1561,  a  formal  confession  was  brought  forward ; 
churches  were  regulated  according  to  the  model  of  Geneva;  and 
as  the  protestants  made  common  cause  with  the  local  privileges 
and  their  defenders,  they  obtained  a  political  footing  from  which 
they  might  look  not  only  for  deliverance,  but  even  for  an  im- 
portant future  influence  in  the  state. 

Amid  these  circumstances,  a  new  energy  was  aroused  in  the 
older  oppositions  to  Rome.  The  Moravian  brethren  were  form- 
ally acknowledged  by  Maximilian  II.  in  1562,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  happy  event  to  elect  in  their  synods  that  same 
year  a  great  many  new  clergy,  some  reckon  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  of  them.^  In  1561 ,  the  duke  of  Savoy  saw  himself  obliged 
to  consent  to  new  franchises  in  favour  of  the  poor  Waldensian 
flocks  in  the  mountains.^  The  protestant  idea  diffused  its  life- 
giving  power  even  to  the  remotest  and  most  neglected  comer  of 
Europe.  What  an  immense  territory  was  that  which  it  had 
conquered  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  extending  from  Iceland  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Finland  to  the  heights  of  the  Italian  Alps  ! 
Even  beyond  these,  as  we  know,  analogous  opinions  once  found 
their  way;  it  embraced  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Latin  church, 

1  In  a  dispatch  respecting  Spain  in  15C2,  probably  by  Paul  Tiepolo,  in  the  Venc- 

1,  "ifn 


cording  to  what  has  been  stated  to  me  by  leading  persons  in  those  countries,  more 
than  36,000  men  and  women  have  died  by  the  hands  of  justice)  not  only  has  the 
eril  not  been  remedied,  but,  etc.] 

•  Regenvolscii  ecclesise  Slayonicse  T.  p.  63. 

s  Leger :  Uistoire  des  ^liaes  Vaadoiaes,  II.  p.  38,  oommunicatcs  the  agreement 
then  made. 
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It  had  made  a  conquest  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
higher  classes,  of  those  minds  which  took  part  in  public  life. 
Whole  nations  enthusiastically  clove  to  it;  it  had  altered  the 
forms  of  states.^  This  was  so  much  the  more  amazing  as  it  was 
by  no  means  simple  opposition,  perhaps  a  mere  negation  of  the 
popedom,  a  bare  renunciation  of  it,  but  something  positive  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  renovation  of  Christian  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples, governing  men^s  lives  even  to  the  secrets  of  the  soul. 

THE  FOrXDOM*S  RS80UB0SB  FOB  THX  COXFUCT. 

For  a  long  while  the  popedom  and  Boman  Catholicism,  how- 
ever they  might  parry  these  advances,  yet  had  passively  to  en- 
dure, and  generally  speaking,  to  give  way  before  them. 

But  matters  now  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect. 

We  have  considered  that  internal  development  by  means  of 
which  Boman  Catholicism  began  to  recover  the  footing  it  had 
lost.  On  the  whole  we  may  say,  that  it  begot  within  itself  a- 
new  a  living  force,  that  it  regenerated  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
mind  of  the  age,  and  called  forth  a  reformation  in  manners  such 
as  generally  responded  to  the  demands  of  the  world  at  that  time. 
It  did  not  suffer  the  religious  tendencies  which  appeared  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  to  grow  up  into  actual  hostilities;  it  absorbed 
them  into  itself,  took  them  under  its  control,  and  thus  gave  new 
life  to  its  own  energies.     The  protestant  spirit  alone  had  hitherto 


1  Such  was  the  oonoeption  formed  in  Rome  itself  of  the  loss  thmt  had  heen 
tained.  Tiepolo :  Relatione  di  Pio  IV.  o  V.  "  Parlando  solamente  di  qnelli 
(popoli)  d*Europa  ohe  non  solo  obodiyano  lul  (al  papa)  ma  ancora  seguiyano  in  tutto 
i  riti  e  le  consuetudini  della  chicsa  romana  oclebrando  ancora  li  officii  nella  lingua 
latina :  si  sa  che  ringhilterra,  la  Scotia,  la  Dania,  la  Nonregia,  la  Suetia  e  final- 
mente  tutti  i  paesi  settentrionali  si  sono  alienati  da  lei :  la  Grermania  d  auasi  tutta 
perduta,  la  Bohemia  e  la  Polonia  si  troyano  in  gran  parte  infette,  li  ^aesi  bassi  della 
Fiandria  sono  cosi  corrotti  che  per  rimcdio  che  yi  si  sforzi  dar  loro  il  dnca  d'Ahra 
difficilmente  ritomeranno  alia  prima  saniti,  e  finalmente  la  Francia  per  riqpetto  di 
quest i  mal  humeri  d  tutta  ripiena  di  confusioni,  in  mode  che  non  pare  che  sia  re- 
state altro  di  sano  e  di  sicuro  al  pontefice  che  la  Spagna  e  1' Italia  con  alcune  poche 
isole  e  con  quel  paese  che  d  daUa  Ser^  V**  in  Dalmatia  et  in  Grecia  posseduto."-^ 
rSpeaking  only  of  those  (peoples)  of  Europe  which  not  only  obeyed  lum  (the  pope) 
but  further  followed  in  all  thmgs  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
also  celebrated  the  sacred  offices  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  is  known  that  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  finally  all  the  northern  countries,  haye 
alienated  themselycs  from  him.  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  almost  altogether  lost, 
Bohemia  and  Poland  are  found  in  a  great  measure  infected,  the  low  countries  of 
Flanders  are  so  corrupted,  that  by  means  of  the  remedy  which  the  duke  of  Alya  en- 
deayours  to  apply  to  them,  they  will  hardly  return  to  their  first  soundness,  and,  in 
fine,  France,  owing  to  these  bad  humours,  is  full  of  confusions,  so  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  haye  remained  any  sound,  and  safe  to  the  pontiff,  but  Spain  and  Italy,  with 
■one  lew  islands,  and  with  the  eountry  possessed  by  your  serenity  in  Dalmatia  and 
in  Greece.] 
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filled  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  results,  and  carried  men^s 
minds  along  with  it ;  now  there  entered  into  the  lists  with  it^ 
from  a  more  elevated  point,  a  spirit  that  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  of  a  like  nature,  but  which  was  also  utterly  opposed  to 
it,  a  spirit  which  now  understood  on  its  side,  how  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  men's  minds  and  to  enflame  their  active  en- 
ergies. 

The  now  renovated  Roman  catholic  system  first  brought  the 
two  southern  peninsulas  under  its  sway.  This  it  could  do  only 
by  exercising  extraordinary  severity.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
co-operated  with  the  revived  Inquisition  of  Rome.  All  the  move- 
ments of  protestantism  were  violently  suppressed.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  tendencies  of  the  inner  man,  which  the  revived 
Roman  Catholicism  speedily  addressed  and  enchained,  were  par- 
ticularly powerful  in  those  countries.  The  princes,  too,  by  whom 
they  were  governed,  attached  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 

It  was  exceedingly  important  that  Philip  II.,  the  most  power- 
ful of  them  all,  took  so  decided  a  part  on  the  side  of  the  pope- 
dom. With  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  Spaniard  who  considered 
unimpeachable  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  mark  of  purity  of  blood 
and  of  a  noble  ancestry,  he  rejected  all  opinions  that  were  op- 
posed to  it.  Yet  his  political  bearing  was  not  altogether  the 
mere  dictate  of  his  personal  inclination.  In  Spain  the  royal  dig- 
nity from  ancient  times,  and  particularly  ever  since  the  public 
arrangements  of  Isabella,  had  worn  a  spiritual  aspect ;  in  all  the 
provinces  the  royal  government  was  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  spiritual  power;  without  the  Inquisition  that  govern- 
ment would  have  been  found  impossible;  even  in  his  American 
possessions  the  king  appeared  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  propaga- 
tor of  the  Christian  and  Roman  catholic  faith;  it  was  this  idea 
that  united  all  the  countries  subject  to  his  sway  in  the  bonds  of 
a  common  obedience  to  him.  He  dared  not  have  dispensed  with 
it  without  manifest  danger.  The  spread  of  the  Huguenots  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  caused  the  utmost  concern  in 
Spain;  the  Inquisition  thought  it  was  bound  to  exercise  re- 
doubled vigilance  in  consequence.  "  I  assure  your  excellency,'" 
writes  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  his  prince  on  the  25th  of 
August  1562,  ^'  for  this  country  no  great  religious  movement  is 
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desirable;  there  are  many  that  long  for  a  change  of  religion.^'^ 
The  papal  nuncio  thought  that  to  proceed  with  the  council,  which 
had  then  met,  was  a  matter  in  which  the  royal  government  was 
no  less  interested  than  the  papal.  ^^  For/^  says  he,  ^^  the  obe- 
dience which  the  king  receives,  his  entire  royal  government,  ab- 
solutely depends  on  the  Inquisition.  Were  that  to  lose  the 
respect  it  now  commands,  insurrections  would  necessarily  follow.^^ 
Now,  the  circumstance  of  the  Netherlands  being  subject  to 
this  prince,  of  itself  gave  the  southern  system  a  direct  influence 
over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but,  besides,  all  was  far  from  having 
been  lost  in  the  remaining  kingdoms.  The  emperor,  the  kings 
of  France  and  of  Poland,  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  all  continued 
attached  to  the  Boman  catholic  church;  there  still  remained 
spiritual  princes  in  all  quarters  whose  lukewarm  zeal  might  be 
animated  anew;  still  had  protestantism  too,  in  many  quarters, 
&iled  to  penetrate  as  yet  into  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
greater  number  of  the  country  people  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
Hungary^  and  Poland  also,  held  still  by  Boman  Catholicism. 
Paris,  which  even  at  that  time  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
other  French  towns,  had  not  been  carried  away  by  the  new  spirit. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty  of  England, 
and  in  Ireland  the  whole  ancient  Irish  nation,  remained  Boman 
catholic.  Protestantism  had  found  no  access  into  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  Alps.  Even  among  the  country  people  of  Bavaria  it 
had  not  yet  been  capable  of  making  any  great  progress.  Ganisius 
at  least  compared  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians  with  the  two 
tribes  of  Israel,  ^^  which  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Lord.^^  It 
were  well  worth  a  minuter  inquiry,  to  what  internal  principles 
we  are  to  ascribe  this  perseverance,  this  immovable  attachment 
to  established  institutions  and  customs,  in  nations  of  such  difier- 

1  Dispaocio  Boranzo  Perpignan  28  Maggio.  "  Easendo  in  questa  proTincia  ( Spa- 
gna)  molti  Ugonotti  quasi  non  osano  mostrarsi  per  la  seTeruwima  dimostratione 
die  qui  fanno  contra.  Dubitano  che  non  si  mottano  insicme,  easendone  molti  per 
tiitta  U  Spagna." — [There  being  in  this  prorinoe  (Spain)  many  Huguenots  who 
dare  not  ahow  themaelrcs  in  oonscqucnce  of  the  extremely  seycre  demonstrations 
acainst  them.  It  is  suspected  that  they  might  unite  together,  there  being  so  many 
of  them  in  Spain.] 

*  If  here  it  was  not  rather  ignorance,  as  at  least  Lasarus  Sohwendi  states ;  "  En 
Ungarie  tout  est  confusion  et  misdro ;  ils  sent  de  la  plus  part  Huguenots,  mais  areo 
«ne  extrdme  ignorance  du  peuplo."  Schwendi  au  prince  d' Orange.  Archiyes  de 
k  maison  d'Orangc-Nassau,  I.  p.  288. — [In  Ilimgary  all  is  confusion  and  wretch- 
edness ;  they  are  for  the  mont  part  Huguenots,  but  with  an  extreme  ignorance  in 
the  people.]  Schwendi  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Archives  of  the  House  of  Orange- 
Nasnn,  I.  p.  288. 
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ent  characters.  We  find  another  instance  of  the  same  thing 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  case  of  the  Walloon  provinces. 

And  now  the  popedom  again  assumed  a  position  in  which  it 
could  anew  subject  all  these  favourable  leanings  to  its  sway,  and 
attach  them  indissolublj  to  its  own  interests.  Although  it,  too, 
had  experienced  revolutions  in  itself,  yet  k  was  benefited  by  the 
inappreciable  advantage  of  having  all  the  outward  forms  of  the 
past,  the  settled  habits  of  obedience  in  its  favour.  The  popes 
succeeded  in  the  council  which  they  had  prosperously  closed, 
even  in  increasing  that  authority  of  theirs  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  diminish,  and  in  obtaining  a  better  established  in- 
fluence over  the  national  churches.  Moreover  they  abandoned 
that  worldly  policy  through  which  they  had  hitherto  troubled 
all  Italy  and  Europe;  with  a  confidence  absolute  and  unreserved, 
they  attached  themselves  to  Spain  and  reciprocated  the  devotion 
which  that  country  paid  to  the  Bomish  church.  The  Italian 
principality,  that  now  extended  state,  more  than  all  else  contri- 
buted towards  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  enterprises ;  for  a 
long  while  the  whole  Roman  catholic  church  was  benefited  by 
the  excess  of  its  income  over  its  expenditure. 

Thus  strong  in  themselves,  and  powerful  from  the  alliance  of 
attached  potentates  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  a  com- 
mon idea,  the  popes  passed  from  that  merely  defensive  attitude 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  be  content,  to  that 
of  attack;  an  attack  the  course  and  consequences  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  this  work  to  review. 

But  here  an  immense  scene  opens  out  before  us.  The  enter- 
prise which  we  have  to  contemplate,  was  carried  on  in  many 
places  at  once;  so  that  we  have  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
most  widely  separated  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  active  meaaures  of  the  spirituality  we  find  most  intimately 
associated  with  political  movements;  combinations  appear,  em- 
bracing the  entire  world,  and  upon  whose  influence  depended 
success  or  failure  in  every  struggle  for  conquest.  We  shall  fix 
our  regards  the  more  steadily  on  the  grand  alternations  of  secu- 
lar events,  inasmuch  as  they  often  directly  co-incide  with  the 
results  of  the  spiritual  struggle. 

Yet  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  general  features 
only.    Spiritual  conquests,  far  less  than  secular,  can  be  accom- 
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plished  without  corresponding  secret  sympathies.  We  most 
descend  to  the  very  root  of  the  interests  of  various  countries,  in 
order  to  comprehend  those  internal  movements  by  means  of 
which  Bomish  objects  were  promoted. 

Altogether  theVe  is  presented  to  us  a  fuhiess  and  a  diversity 
of  events,  and  of  manifestations  of  life,  of  which  we  may  almost 
fear  that  they  can  hardly  by  possibility  be  comprehended  under 
one  view.  It  is  a  development  that  rests  on  kindred  principles 
at  bottom,  and  sometimes  embraces  great  movements,  but  that 
offers  also  an  endless  multiplicity  of  phenomena. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  own  country  (Germany)  where,  indeed, 
the  popedom  first  suffered  its  great  losses,  and  where  even  now 
the  conflict  of  the  two  principles  chiefly  took  place. 

Here  chiefly  did  that  at  once  worldly-wise  and  religiously- 
zealous  society  of  the  Jesuits,  penetrated  as  it  was  with  the  sen- 
timents of  modem  Roman  Catholicism,  prove  of  service  to  the 
Bomish  church.  Let  us  first  endeavour  to  represent  to  our- 
selves the  nature  and  extent  of  its  influence. 

THB  riBST  IXSUIT  SOHOOLK  IN  OBBMAHT. 

At  the  first  diet  of  Augsburg  held  in  the  year  1550,  Ferdin- 
and I.  was  attended  by  his  father  confessor.  Bishop  Urban  of 
Laybach.  The  latter  was  one  of  those  few  prelates  who  had 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  shaken  in  their  creed.  Often 
when  at  home  used  he  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  there  to  admonish 
the  people  in  their  mother  tongue,  to  persevere  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  to  preach  to  them  of  the  one  sheep-fold  and  the 
one  shepherd.^  Now,  there  happened  to  be  in  Augsburg  at  that 
time  also,  the  Jesuit  Leo  Jay  who  was  exciting  attention  by 
some  conversions.  Bishop  L^rban  made  his  acquaintance  and 
first  heard  through  him,  of  the  colleges  that  had  been  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  at  various  universities.  While  Boman  catholic 
theology  was  in  so  declining  a  state  in  Germany,  he  advised  his 
master  to  found  a  college  of  this  kind  in  Vienna.  Ferdinand 
went  warmly  into  this  project ;  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  on  the  subject,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that 
the  sole  means  of  maintaining  in  their  integrity  the  declining 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  Germany,  lay  in  providing  learned 

-  1  Yahnmot:  Ehrs  dm  Henogthums  Kraio.    Thml  TI.  Buch  VII.  p.  433. 
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and  pious  Boman  catholic  teachers  for  the  rising  generation/ 
The  terms  were  easily  settled.  In  1551,  thirteen  Jesuits  ar- 
rived, among  whom  was  Le  Jay  himself,  and  to  these  Ferdin- 
and first  of  all  assigned  house  accommodation,  a  chapel,  and  a 
yearly  income^  until  he  united  them  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
university,  and  even  charged  them  with  the  visitation  of  that 
establishment. 

Soon  after  that  they  rose  to  importance  in  Cologne.  They 
had  already  been  there  for  some  years,  but  without  success;  they 
had  even  been  compelled  to  live  apart.  It  was  first  in  the  year 
1556,  that  that  Bursa  which  was  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  protestant  regent,  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  firmer  settlement.  For  as  there  was  a  party  existing 
in  the  city  which  was  firmly  determined  that  the  university 
should  retain  its  Boman  catholic  character,  the  patrons  of  the 
Jesuits  found  a  hearing  at  last  when  they  advised  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  handed  over  to  that  order.  Those  who  favoured 
them  consisted  of  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  the  provincial  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  above  all  Doctor  John  Cropper,  who  occa- 
sionally managed  to  have  a  dinner  party  to  which  he  invited  the 
most  influential  citizens,  and  in  good  old  German  fashion,  would, 
over  a  glass  of  wine,  contrive  to  open  the  way  for  accomplishing 
whatever  object  ho  happened  to  have  most  at  heart.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  Jesuits  there  happened  to  be  among  the  members 
of  the  order,  a  native  of  Cologne,  John  Ehetius,  of  a  patrician 
family,  to  whose  special  care  the  Bursa  might  be  committed. 
But  this  did  not  take  place  without  strict  limitations;  the  Jesu- 
its were  expressly  forbidden  to  introduce  conventual  life  into  the 
Bursa,  as  was  usually  done  in  their  colleges.^ 

At  that  very  time  they  established  for  themselves  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  Ingolstadt.  The  earlier  attempts  made  there  had  mis- 
given, in  consequence  of  the  opposition  that  had  been  shown, 
chiefly  by  the  younger  members  of  the  university,  who  were  un- 
willing that  any  privileged  schools  should  circumscribe  the  pri- 
vate instruction  which  they  communicated.  But  in  1556,  on 
the  duke  finding  that  he  must  consent  to  greater  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  protestants,  it  appeared  a  matter  of  urgent  neces- 

1  Printed  in  Sodicr's  HiBtorin  proTincis  Austria)  Societatis  Jesa,  I.  21. 
I  Saodunm :  Hirt.  fodeUtis  Jem,  psn  II.  lib.  I.  n.  103. 
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sity  to  those  of  his  councillors  who  held  Soman  catholic  opin- 
ions, to  do  something  effectual  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  old  faith.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  chancellor  Wigoleua 
Hund,  a  man  who  went  to  work  with  no  less  zeal  in  maintaining 
than  in  investigating  the  ancient  condition  of  the  church,  and 
the  duke^s  secretary,  Henry  Schwigger.  To  these  the  Jesuits 
owed  their  recall.  Eighteen  of  them  entered  Ingolstadt,  on  the 
7th  of  July  1556,  being  Saint  Wilibald^s  day;  a  day  purposely 
selected  by  them,  because  St.  Wilibald  was  revered  as  the 
first  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Still  they  found  they  had  many 
difficulties  to  struggle  with  in  the  city  and  university,  but  these 
they  gradually  succeeded  in  surmounting  through  the  same 
&vour  to  which  they  had  owed  their  being  called  to  the  place. 

From  these  three  central  cities  the  Jesuits  now  diffused  them- 
selves on  all  sides. 

First,  they  spread  from  Vienna  over  the  Austrian  territories. 
Ferdinand  I.,  as  early  as  1556,  brought  them  to  Prague,  and 
there  founded  for  them  an  academy  for  the  education  of  youth, 
chiefly  that  of  the  nobility.  He  even  sent  his  own  pages  thi- 
ther, and  the  order  found  a  welcome  and  support  from  at  least 
the  Boman  catholic  part  of  the  Bohemian  nobility,  the  Rosen- 
bergs and  Lobkowitzes.  One  of  the  most  important  persons  at 
that  time  in  Hungary,  was  Nicolas  Olahus,  archbishop  of  Qran. 
His  name  indicates  his  being  of  Wallachian  origin.  His  father 
Stoia,  terrified  at  the  murder  of  a  Waywode^  belonging  to  his 
fiunily,  devoted  him  to  the  church,  and  in  that  calling  he  had 
had  the  happiest  success. 

Already  under  the  last  native  kings,  he  filled  the  most  import* 
ant  office  of  private  secretary;  and  since  that  he  had  risen  still 
higher  in  the  service  of  the  Austrian  party.  Amid  the  general 
decline  of  Boman  Catholicism  in  Hungary,  he  saw  that  the  only 
hope  lay  in  preserving  it  among  the  common  people  who  had 
not  yet  altogether  apostatized.  But  here,  too,  there  was  a  want 
of  teachers  of  Boman  catholic  sentiments.  In  order  to  form 
these,  he  founded,  in  the  year  1561,  a  coUege^of  Jesuits  in  Tyr- 
Bau;  he  gave  them  a  pension  from  his  own  revenues;  and  to 
that  the  emperor  Ferdinand  added  an  abbacy.     Immediately  on 

ft  In  tilt  Ottman  empire  the  gorernor  of  a  bdaU  town  or  proTinoe^  ako  m  mns- 
lRdBancliM^withtlMcoUeotkmoft««i,orwHhthepoliioeofftp]a^    Tb. 
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the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  there  was  held  a  convention  of  the  dio- 
cesan clergy^  whose  first  active  endeavours  were  bestowed  on  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  these  Hungarian  priests  and  pastors  from 
the  heterodox  doctrines  to  which  thej  had  a  leaning.  And  by 
this  time  they  had  likewise  received  a  call  to  Moravia.  Wil- 
liam Prussinowski,  bishop  of  Olmutz,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  order  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Italy^  invited  them 
to  come  to  him.  Hurtado  Perez,  a  Spaniard,  was  the  first  rec- 
tor in  Olmutz.     Soon  we  find  them  also  in  Brunn. 

From  Cologne  the  society  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Rhine.  Protestantism,  as  has  been  stated, 
had  found  adherents  and  caused  ferment  at  Treves  also.  John 
von  Stein,  the  archbishop,  resolved  to  enact  slight  punishments 
only  against  the  refractory,  and  to  oppose  the  movements  that 
were  taking  place,  chiefly  by  doctrinal  arguments.  He  ap-, 
pointed  the  two  heads  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in  Cologne,  to  meet 
him  at  Coblentz,  and  represented  to  them  that  he  wanted  to  have 
some  members  of  their  order,  with  a  view,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
keep  the  flocks  that  had  been  committed  to  his  care  within  the 
bounds  of  duty,  rather  by  admonition  and  friendly  instruction 
than  by  arms  and  threats.  He  directed  his  inquiries  likewise 
to  Borne,  and  an  amingement  was  soon  made.  Six  Jesuits  were 
dispatched  from  Borne;  the  remainder  came  from  Cologne.  They 
opened  their  college  on  the  Sd  of  February  1561,  with  great 
solemnity,  and  undertook  the  preaching  of  the  discourses  to  be 
delivered  at  the  next  fasts.^ 

Hence  also  the  two  privy  councillors  of  the  electoral  prince 
Daniel  of  Maintz,  Peter  Echter  and  Simon  Bogen,  thought  that 
in  this  employment  of  the  Jesuits  lay  the  only  means  of  re-es- 
tablishing the  declining  university  of  Maintz,  and  so,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  they  met  with  from  the  prebendaries  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  instituted  a  college  for  the 
order  in  Maintz,  and  a  preparatory  school  in  Aschafienburg. 

The  society  constantly  spread  higher  and  higher  up  the  Bhine. 
It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  have  a  footing  in  Spires;  just 
because  so  many  distinguished  men  were  united  there  as  asses- 
sors of  the  supreme  court,  over  whom  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  obtain  an  influence;  as  also  to  take  up  a  position 

1  Browerw:  AhmIm  Trmnum,  tom.  IL  liU  XXL  10ft— Uff. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  over  against  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
which  then  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity  for  its  protestant  teach- 
ers/    They  gradually  forced  their  way. 

Along  the  river  Maine  also,  they  lost  no  time  in  trying  their 
fortune.  Although  Frankfort  was  wholly  protestant,  yet  they 
hoped  to  accomplish  something  even  there,  while  the  fair  was 
held.  But  this  was  not  to  be  done  without  danger;  and  so  to 
prevent  discovery,  they  changed  the  inns  they  lodged  at  every 
night.  So  much  the  safer  and  the  more  welcome  were  they  in 
Wiirzburg.'  It  would  even  appear  that  the  admonition  given 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  to  the  bishops, 
to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Boman  catholic  church,  had  much  to  do  with  this  splendid  pro- 
gress of  the  order  in  the  bishoprics.  Proceeding  from  Wiirz- 
burg  they  passed  through  Franconia. 

Meanwhile  the  Tyrol,  on  another  side  of  Germany,  was 
opened  to  them.  At  the  desire  of  the  emperor^s  daughter  they 
settled  at  Inspruck,  and  then  at  Hall  in  its  neighbourhood. 
They  made  mora  and  more  progress  in  Bavaria.  At  Munich, 
where  they  arrived  in  1559,  they  found  themselves  more  at 
home  than  even  at  Ingolstadt,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  the 
Rome  of  Germany.  And  ere  long  there  started  up  a  new  colony 
not  far  from  Ingolstadt.  In  order  to  restore  his  university  of 
Dillingen  to  its  original  object,  Cardinal  Truchsess  resolved  to 
dismiss  all  the  professors  who  were  still  teaching  there,  and  to 
commit  the  institution  entirely  to  the  Jesuits.  A  formal  agree- 
ment was  concluded  to  this  effect  at  Botzen,  between  German 
and  Italian  commissioners,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal, 
and  of  the  order  respectively.  The  Jesuits  arrived  at  Dillingen 
in  1563,  and  took  possession  of  the  professors^  chairs.  They  re- 
late with  great  satisfaction,  how  the  cardinal,  who,  soon  after,  on 
returning  from  a  journey,  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  Dillin- 
gen, among  all  who  had  come  forth  to  receive  him,  turned  par- 
ticularly to  the  Jesuits,  held  out  his  hand  for  them  to  kiss, 
greeted  them  as  his  brethren,  nay,  visited  their  cells  and  dined 

1  For  instance,  Netuer  says  in  his  fiunous  letters  to  the  Turkish  emperor,  thei^ 
be  teachers  and  preachers  at  Heidelberg,  "  at  which  phioe  the  most  learned  men  of 
aU  the  German  territory  now  hold  conferences."    Arnold :  Ketzerhist  IT.  1133. 

*  Gropp:  Winbugiaohe  Chroiiik  der  letsicnn  Zettra.    Th.  I.  p.  S3T. 
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with  them.     He  promoted  them  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and 
soon  instituted  for  them  a  mission  in  Augsburg/ 

This  was  no  ordinary  progress  for  the  society  to  make  within 
so  short  a  time.  In  the  year  1561,  they  had  not  as  yet  ob- 
tained any  firm  footing  in  Germany;  in  1566,  they  embraced 
Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol;  Franconia  and  Suabia;  a  great  part  of 
the  Bhenish  country,  and  Austria;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  penetrated  into  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Already  was  their  influence  perceptible ;  the  papal  nuncio  in 
1561,  affirms,  ^'  that  they  had  won  many  souls  and  done  great 
service  to  the  Bomish  see.**'  It  was  the  first  effective  anti-pro- 
testant  impression  that  had  been  made  on  Gennany. 

They  laboured  most  of  all  at  the  universities,  being  ambitions 
of  rivalling  the  reputation  of  those  that  were  protestant,  and  as 
all  the  learned  accomplishments  of  that  period  were  based  on  the 
ancient  tongues,  these  they  cultivated  with  fresh  zeal,  and  in  a 
short  time  people  thought  that  here  and  there  at  least,  the  Je- 
suit teachers  might  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  restorers  of  those 
studies.  They  cultivated  other  branches  of  knowledge  also. 
Francis  Koster  lectured  on  astronomy  at  Cologne  with  equal 
acceptability  and  learning.  But,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  theo- 
logical courses  continued  to  be  the  grand  concern.  The  Jesuits 
read  with  the  utmost  diligence,  even  during  the  holydays;  they 
again  introduced  those  exercises  in  disputation,  without  which, 
as  they  said,  all  instruction  was  dead;  the  disputations  which 
they  held  in  public,  were  at  once  marked  by  decorum  and  good 
manners,  and  full  of  matter;  they  were  the  most  brilliant  thai 
had  ever  been  witnessed.  People  were  persuaded  at  Ingolstadt 
that  the  university  there  had  been  brought  to  such  a  state,  that 
in  the  department  of  theology  at  least,  it  might  stand  a  compari- 
son with  any  other  in  Germany.  Ingolstadt  came  to  possesa^ 
but  in  an  opposite  sense,  an  efficiency  similar  to  what  was  held 
by  Wittenberg  and  Geneva. 

With  no  less  assiduity  did  the  Jesuits  devote  themselves  to 
the  conducting  of  Latin  schools.  One  of  the  objects  that  Lainez 
held  most  in  view  was  that  the  junior  grammar  classes  should 
be  occupied  to  good  purpose.  Man  is  most  influenced  during 
his  whole  life  by  the  impression  which  he  first  receives.     He 

1  Saodunus:  pan  n.  lib.  VIII.  n.  108. 
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Bonght  out  with  a  perspicacious  judgment,  men  who,  after  having 
once  taken  up  this  limited  department  in  teaching,  meant  to  de* 
vote  their  whole  lives  to  it.  For  it  is  with  time  first  that  profi- 
ciency in  so  difficult  an  employment  is  acquired,  and  that  natu- 
ral authority  appears.  Here  the  Jesuits  succeeded  to  admiration. 
It  was  thought  that  young  persons  learned  more  in  half  a  year 
with  them  than  in  two  years  with  others.  Even  protestants 
recalled  their  children  from  distant  gynmasia  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  Jesuits. 

This  was  followed  by  schools  for  the  poor,  by  the  instruction 
of  children  and  catechisation.  Canisius  composed  his  catechism 
which  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  learners  by  its  well-connected 
questions  and  its  suitable  answers. 

Now  this  instruction  was  communicated  quite  in  that  tone  of 
fimciful  devotion  which  so  peculiarly  characterized  the  Jesuit 
institute  from  the  very  beginning.  The  first  rector  at  Vienna 
was  a  Spaniard,  called  John  Victoria;  one  who  had  signalized 
his  entrance  into  the  society  at  a  former  period  of  his  life,  when 
in  Rome,  by  walking  through  the  Gorso  during  the  amusements 
of  the  Carnival,  clothed  in  sacking,  and  scourging  himself  mean- 
while without  intermission,  and  so  long  that  the  blood  ran  down 
his  body  on  all  sides.  The  children  that  frequented  the  Jesuits 
schools  in  Vienna  ere  long  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
strict  abstinence  from  forbidden  meats  on  fast-days,  although 
their  parents  partook  of  these  without  scruple.  In  Cologne  it 
was  again  held  to  be  an  honour  to  wear  the  garland  of  roses.  At 
Treves  people  began  to  worship  relics,  which  nobody  for  many 
years  past  had  ventured  to  bring  forward.  Even  as  early  as 
the  year  1560,  the  youth  of  Ingolstadt  went  from  the  Jesuit 
schools  in  pairs  on  pilgrimage  to  Eichstadt,  in  order  to  be 
strengthened  at  their  confirmation  ^^by  the  dew  that  dript  from 
the  grave  of  Saint  Walpurgis.^^  A  sentiment  this  which  was 
first  implanted  at  school  and  afterwards  diffused  through  the 
whole  population,  from  the  pulpit  and  confessional. 

This  was  a  result  such  as  has  never  probably  been  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  any  new  spiritual  movement  has  carried  mankind  along 
with  it,  this  has  always  taken  place  through  personal  qualities 
of  a  higher  order,  and  through  the  overwhelming  force  of  new 
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ideas.  Here  the  effect  was  accomplished  without  any  great  spi-* 
ritual  production.  The  Jesuits  might  be  learned,  and  in  their 
own  fashion  pious ;  but  none  will  say  that  their  science  rests  on 
a  free  play  of  the  mind,  that  their  piety  springs  from  the  depth 
and  ingenuousness  of  a  simple  nature.  They  are  learned  enough 
to  have  a  reputation,  to  awaken  confidence,  to  educate  and  retain 
scholars ;  they  attempt  nothing  further.  Their  piety  not  only 
keeps  itself  free  from  moral  blemishes,  it  is  positively  apparent 
and  striking,  and  so  much  the  more  indubitable;  this  is  enough 
for  them.  Neither  their  piety  nor  their  learning  moves  in  free, 
unconfined,  untrodden  paths.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  by  which 
they  are  especially  distinguished ;  namely,  strict  method.  Every 
thing  is  calculated,  for  every  thing  has  its  object.  Such  a  com- 
bination of  sufficiency  of  learning  and  indefatigable  zeal,  of 
studies  and  persuasion,  of  pomp  and  voluntary  chastisement,  of 
diffusion  over  the  world  and  unity  in  the  leading  points  of  view, 
the  world  has  never  witnessed  either  before  or  since.  They 
were  diligent  and  fanciful;  worldly-wise  and  full  of  enthusiasm; 
pleasant  persons  whom  people  willingly  approached ;  exempt  from 
personal  interests;  mutually  promoting  each  other.  No  wonder 
if  success  attended  them. 

We  Germans  must  further  add  another  particular  obser- 
vation. Among  us,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  papal  theology 
was  as  good  as  annihilated.  The  Jesuits  appeared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  it.  Who  were  those  Jesuits,  when  they  arrived 
among  us  ?  They  were  Spaniards,  Italians,  Netherlanders ; 
people  were  long  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of  their  order;  they 
were  called  Spanish  priests.  They  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
fessors'* chairs,  and  found  disciples  who  became  attached  to  their 
doctrines.  From  the  Germans  they  received  nothing;  their  doc- 
trines and  constitution  had  been  completed  before  they  appeared 
among  us.  We  might  venture  to  regard  the  progress  of  their 
institute  with  us,  in  general,  as  a  new  effect  produced  by  Soman 
upon  German  Europe.  They  vanquished  us  on  our  own  soil,  in 
our  own  homes,  and  snatched  from  us  a  part  of  our  country.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  likewise  owing  to  the  German 
divines  not  having  been  either  agreed  among  themselves,  or  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  tolerate  the  most  unessential  differences  of 
sentiment  in  one  another.     Extreme  opinions  had  been  em- 

I.  SLe 
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braced;  people  indulged  mutual  animosity  with  reckless  fury, 
BO  that  they  distracted  those  who  were  not  completely  convinced, 
and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  these  strangers  who  now,  on 
their  side,  obtained  the  mastery  over  men''s  minds  by  a  doctrine 
cleverly  contrived,  carried  out  into  the  minutest  particulars,  and 
excluding  all  uncertainty  and  doubt 

coMifSNOKiasrT  or  ras  couirm-RirOBMATiON  nr  oxbmaxt. 

With  all  this  it  is  evident  nevertheless,  that  the  Jesuits 
would  not  have  succeeded  so  easily,  without  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  without  the  favour  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

For  what  had  happened  with  respect  to  theological  questions, 
took  place  also  with  respect  to  political  ones;  nothing  had  been 
done  towards  adopting  some  measure  by  which  the  essentially 
hierarchical  constitution  of  the  empire  might  have  come  into 
harmony  with  the  new  religious  bearings  of  the  country.  The 
real  purport  of  the  Augsburg  treaty  of  peace,  as  understood  from 
the  very  commencement,  and  as  afterwards  interpreted,  was  a 
fresh  extension  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  several  provinces 
of  Germany  obtained  by  it,  even  in  respect  of  religion,  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy.  It  has  solely  depended  ever  since  on  the 
convictions  of  the  princes,  and  on  the  common  understanding 
between  them  and  the  estates,  what  ecclesiastical  settlement  any 
particular  country  should  receive. 

That  peace  was,  in  fact,  a  compact  which  seemed  to  have  been 
schemed  for  the  advantage  of  protestantism,  but  which  really 
tended  to  promote  Soman  Catholicism  only.  The  former  had 
already  taken  root  on  its  coming  into  effect;  the  latter  never 
showed  any  symptoms  of  recovery  until  it  had  it  to  lean  upon. 

This  result  first  appeared  in  Bavaria,  and  from  the  immense 
effects  that  sprang  from  it,  it  is  particularly  worth  our  while  to 
mark  how  it  took  place. 

For  a  long  time  back  we  find  the  princes  and  estates  at  the 
Bavarian  diets,  engaged  in  contests.  The  duke  was  in  perpetual 
embarrassment  for  want  of  money,  oppressed  with  debts,  led  into 
new  expenses,  and  continually  obliged  to  call  on  his  estates  to 
assist  him.  The  latter  in  return  made  demands  for  concessions, 
particularly  of  a  religioas  kind.  It  seemed  likely  that  matters 
must  assume  some  such  shape  in  Bavaria  as  that  which  had  long 
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prevailed  in  Austria;  namely,  a  legitimate  opposition  of  tlie  con- 
stituted estates,  against  its  territorial  sovereign,  founded  at  once 
on  religion  and  privileges,  unless,  indeed,  the  latter  himself 
should  pass  over  to  protestantism. 

Beyond  a  doubt  this  was  the  state  of  things,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  mainly  led  to  the  Jesuits  being  sent  for.  Their 
doctrines,  indeed,  may  very  possibly  have  made  a  personal  im- 
pression on  Duke  Albert  V.;  he  oven  declared  afterwards,  that  he 
had  learned  whatever  he  understood  of  the  divine  law,  from  Hof- 
faus  and  Gauisius,  both  Jesuits.  But  to  this  there  was  added 
yet  another  influence.  Pius  IV.  not  only  made  the  duke  ob- 
serve that  every  religious  concession  would  diminish  the  obe- 
dience shown  him  by  his  subjects,^  an  assertion  which,  as  mat- 
ters stood  in  a  German  principality,  could  not  well  be  denied ; 
he  also  backed  this  advice  with  testimonies  of  his  good  will,  for 
he  granted  him  a  tithe  of  the  revenues  of  his  clergy.  By  thus 
rendering  him  so  far  independent  of  the  grants  that  the  estates 
might  have  consented  to  make,  he  showed  him  at  the  same  time 
the  advantages  he  might  expect  from  the  alliance  with  the  churcK 
of  Rome. 

The  question  then  came  chiefly  to  be,  whether  or  not  the  duke 
would  find  himself  able  to  calm  do^vn  again  the  religious  opposi- 
tion that  had  already  taken  root  in  the  estates. 

To  this  he  directed  his  efforts  at  the  Diet  held  at  Ingolstadt 
in  1563.  The  prelates  were  already  favourably  disposed;  he 
next  began  to  work  upon  the  towns.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
doctrines  of  reviving  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  now  insinuating  themselves  every  where,  had 
gained  an  influence  over  the  cities,  and  in  particular  over  the 
leading  members  of  their  convention,  or  that  other  views  inter- 
fered, it  is  enough  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  the  towns  ceased 
to  make  those  demands  for  new  religious  concessions  which  they 
had  uniformly  urged  till  now  with  much  zeal,  and  proceeded  to 
make  their  grants  without  pressing  for  new  franchises.     There- 

1  Lcgationefl  papanim  ad  duces  Bayarife.  [Papal  embassies  to  the  dukos  of  Ba- 
Taria.]  MS.  in  the  Munich  Library.  Prima  legatio  1663.  "  Quodsi  Sua  Celsi- 
tudo  111"*  absque  sedis  apoetolicso  auctoritate  usum  calicis  oonccdat,  ipsi  principi 
etiam  plurimum  decederet  de  ejus  i^ud  subditos  auctoritate." — [First  emhsssy  in 
1C63.  But  if  his  Illustrious  Highness  should  grant  the  use  of  the  cup  without  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  prince  himself  would  lose  much  of  nis  authority 
with  his  subjects.]  It  was  complained  at  the  Diet  that  the  prince  had  been  hlmded 
by  the  tithe  (granted  him). 
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after  the  nobility  alone  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  These  left 
the  Diet,  not  chagrined  merely,  but  even  exasperated;  the  duke 
was  informed  of  the  threatening  language  which  had  been  ut- 
tered by  this  and  the  other  noble  ;^  at  last  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  all,  Count  Ortenburg,  who  claimed  for  his  county  a  dis- 
puted direct  connection  with  the  empire,  resolved  to  introduce 
the  evangelical  profession  without  more  ado  into  that  territory. 
But  by  that  very  circumstance  the  duke  obtained  the  best 
weapons  he  could  have  had.  In  particular,  having  found  at  one 
of  the  castles  which  he  had  seized,  a  correspondence  that  had 
been  carried  on  among  some  Bavarian  lords,  containing  the  most 
pungent  animarlvcrsions,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  hard- 
ened Pharaoh,  and  his  council  as  a  bloo<ly  council  for  poor  Chris- 
tians, together  with  some  further  expressions,  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  he  thus  had  an  opportunity 
presented  to  him  for  compelling  all  the  nobles  that  were  opposed 
to  him,  to  answer  for  themselves.^  The  punishment  he  de- 
nounced against  them,  cannot  bo  considered  severe,  but  it  en- 
abled him  to  effect  his  object.  He  excluded  from  the  diets  all 
who  were  implicated  in  this  affair,  and  as  they  constituted  the 
sole  opposition  that  remained  there,  he  thus  became  absolute 
master  of  the  estates,  with  whom  there  never  has  been  any  dis- 
pute about  religion  since. 

The  importance  of  all  this  appeared  forthwith.  Duke  Albert 
had  for  a  long  time  and  with  much  zeal  pressed  upon  pope  and 
council  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity :  he  appeared  to  rest 
the  entire  destiny  of  his  country  upon  this  concession ;  at  length 
in  April  1564,  he  obtained  it;  will  it  be  believed^  he  now  did 
not  even  publicly  announce  his  having  done  so.  Circumstances 
were  altered;  a  favour  so  alien  from  strict  Boman  Catholicism, 
now  seemed  rather  hurtful  than  advantageous;  he  rebuked  into 
silence  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  his  authority  some  parishes  in 
Lower  Bavaria  that  had  re-urged  with  a  stormy  vehemence  what 
had  before  been  the  desire  of  all.^ 

^  ^  Secret  information  and  report  in  conm?quence  of  certain  disloyal  and  insurrec- 
tionary diflcourses,  in  Freiberg  8  Geachichto  der  baieriachen  Landstandc,  II.  352. 

*  Uu8chbci^ :  Geschichte  dc8  Ilaascs  Ortenburg,  §  300. 

^  *  Adla^itter  :  Annales  Boicso  gentis,  II.  XI.  n.  22.  "  Albertus  earn  indulgen- 
tiam  juris  public!  in  Doica  ewe  noTuit." — [Albert  would  not  have  that  indulgence 
made  a  matter  of  publio  right.] 
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In  short,  there  was  not  a  more  decided  Roman  catholic  prince 
in  all  Germany  than  Duke  Albert.  He  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness,  to  make  his  territory  likewise  altogether  Roman 
catholic  again. 

The  professors  at  Ingolstadt  had  to  subscribe  the  confession 
of  faith,  the  publication  of  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Tridentine  council.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  ducal  officials 
had  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  an  unequivocally  Roman 
catholic  confession.  Refusal  was  followed  by  dismissal.  Even 
among  the  common  people  Duke  Albert  would  grant  no  tolera- 
tion to  protestantism.  First  in  Lower  Bavaria,  whither  some 
Jesuits  had  been  sent  for  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
preachers  only  but  one  and  all  of  the  inhabitants  that  attached 
themselves  to  the  evangelical  profession,  had  to  sell  their  pro- 
perty and  to  leave  the  country.^  Such  was  the  course  adopted 
thereafter  in  all  quarters.  It  would  not  have  been  advisable  for 
any  magistrate  to  wink  at  protestants;  he  would  thereby  have 
drawn  upon  himself  the  severest  punishment. 

But  with  this  renovation  of  Roman  Catholicism  all  its  modem 
forms  passed  from  Italy  into  Germany.  An  index  of  prohibited 
books  was  drawn  up;  they  were  picked  out  and  removed  from 
the  libraries,  and  then  committed  to  the  flames  in  heaps.  Such, 
on  the  contrary,  as  were  strictly  Roman  catholic,  were  favoured ; 
the  duke  took  care  that  authors  who  wrote  in  that  spirit  should 
not  fail  to  meet  with  encouragement ;  he  had  Surius'*s  History  of 
the  Saints  at  his  own  expense  translated  into  German  and  printed. 
The  greatest  devotion  was  paid  to  relics;  St.  Benno,  though 
utterly  discarded  in  another  province  of  Germany,  Meissen,  was 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  Bavaria.  Architec- 
ture and  music  first  appeared  in  Munich,  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  restored  church.  The  Jesuit  institution  was  promoted  above 
all  things,  and  by  this  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
in  Roman  catholic  sentiments  was  brought  to  perfection. 

The  Jesuits,  too,  were  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  the 
praises  they  bestowed  on  the  duke  for  all  this.  He  was  called 
a  second  Josias,  a  new  Theodosius. 

Here  one  other  question  only  remains. 

The  more  important  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  that 

1  Agricola:  Ps.  L  D«s.  in.  lift— 120, 
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accrued  to  the  protestant  princes,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  exercise  in  regard  to  religion,  so 
much  the  more  striking  would  it  appear,  had  that  of  the  Roman 
catholic  territorial  lords  come  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  reno- 
vated authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers. 

But  care  was  taken  to  obviate  this.  The  popes  well  saw  that, 
first  of  all,  it  was  only  through  the  princes  that  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  upholding  their  declining  power,  or  in  reviving  what  had 
altogether  disappeared.  On  this  point  they  gave  way  to  no  illu- 
sion ;  they  made  their  whole  policy  turn  on  an  alliance  between 
them  and  the  princes. 

In  the  body  of  instructions  imparted  by  Gregory  to  the  very 
first  nuncio  whom  he  sent  to  Bavaria,  it  was  said  without  any 
circumlocution ;  ^*  His  Holiness'*s  most  earnest  wish  is  to  restore 
that  church  discipline  which  has  fallen  into  decay,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  fully  perceives  that  in  order  to  his  attaining  so 
important  an  object,  he  must  unite  with  the  princes;  by  their 
pioty  religion  must  be  upheld;  only  with  their  assistance  could 
cliurch  discipline  and  morals  be  restored.'*^^  And  so  the  pope 
charged  the  duke  with  the  task  of  stinmlating  negligent  bishops; 
of  giving  efiect  to  the  resolutions  of  a  synod,  that  had  been  held 
in  Salzburg,  to  urge  the  bishop  at  Batisbon  and  his  chapter  to 
erect  a  seminary;  in  a  word,  he  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual superintendence;  he  advised  with  him  whether  it  were 
good  to  erect  seminaries  for  the  regular  clergy,  as  there  were 
seminaries  for  the  secular  priesthood.  Into  this  the  duke  entered 
with  great  willingness.  He  only  asked  that  now  the  bishops 
should  not  encroach  too  much  on  the  princely  prerogatives,  whe- 
tlier  those  of  ancient  date  or  those  more  recently  imparted,  and 
that  the  clergy  might  be  kept  in  discipline  and  subordination  to 

^  1  liCgntio  Gregorii  XIII.  1573.  "  S.S.  in  earn  ouram  incumbit  qua  eodesias- 
tica  dUciplina  jam  fcrme  in  Germania  ooUapsa  aliquo  modo  inataoretur,  quod  cum 
antccesAorcs  sui  aut  neglcxerint  aut  loviter  attieerint,  non  tarn  bene  quam  par  erat 
do  ro[)ublica  cbristiana  meritos  esse  animadYcrtit :  adjungcndos  sibi  ad  tale  tantum- 
que  opus  catholieos  principcs  sapicntMsime  statuit." — [Embassy  of  Gregory  XIII. 
1573.  Ilis  Holiness  applies  himself  to  this  object  of  attention,  how  chunm  disci- 
pline, now  almost  fallen  to  nothing  in  Germany,  may  bo  any  how  restored,  by  ne- 
glecting or  carelessly  attending  to  which,  he  remarks  that  his  predecessors  had  not 
deserrcd  so  well  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  as  it  was  meet  they  should  bare 
done :  lie  has  most  wisely  resolved  that  for  such  and  so  great  a  work  he  should  have 
the  catholic  princes  conjoined  with  him.]  The  ambassador,  Bartholom.  Earl  of 
Poraia,  expressly  engages ;  **  Suam  Sanctitatem  nihU  unquam  pnetermiasuram  ease 
quod  est  e  re  sua  (ducis  Bavaria))  aut  filiorum." — TThat  his  Uoliness  would  nerer 
omit  any  thing  that  was  to  his  (the  duke  of  Bavaria  s)  adrantage  or  thiit  of  his  sons.] 
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their  saperiors.  Edicts  are  to  be  met  with,  m  which  the  prince 
considers  the  monasteries  as  exchequer  property,  and  subjects 
them  to  a  secular  administration. 

If  the  protestant  principality  assumed  to  itself  ecclesiastical 
attributes  in  the  course  of  the  reformation,  the  same  was  now 
the  case  with  the  Roman  catholic  also.  What  with  the  former 
happened  in  opposition  to  the  popedom,  happened  with  the  latter 
in  union  with  that  power.  If  the  protestant  princes  placed 
their  younger  sons  as  extraordinary  administrators  in  the  neigh- 
bouring evangelical  foundations,  in  those  that  remained  Roman 
catholic  the  sons  of  Roman  catholic  princes  were  directly  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity.  From  the  very  first  Gregory  had  pro- 
mised to  Duke  Albert  that  he  would  neglect  nothing  that  might 
seem  for  the  best  advantage  of  himself  or  his  sons ;  we  shortly 
see  two  of  those  sons  in  the  possession  of  the  most  splendid  bene- 
fices ;  one  of  them  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
empire.^ 

But  over  and  above  all  this,  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  it  assumed,  came  to  enjoy  a  high  intrinsic  importance. 
It  fought  out  a  great  principle  which  rose  even  to  fresh  potency. 
The  less  powerful  German  princes  of  that  persuasion,  for  a  long 
period,  looked  upon  Bavaria  as  their  head. 

For  the  duke,  to  the  utmost  extent  in  his  power,  zealously  ex- 
erted himself  in  restoring  the  Roman  catholic  doctrines.  Hardly 
had  the  county  of  Ilaag  fallen  into  his  hands  when  he  caused  the 
protestants,  whom  the  last  count  had  tolerated  there,  to  be  ex- 
pelled, and  the  ritual  and  creed  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  be  again 
introduced.  The  Margrave  Philibert  of  Baden  Baden  having 
been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  Moncontour,  his  son  Philip,  who 
was  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  up,  at  Munich,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Albert,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Roman 
catholic  faith.     Yet  the  duke  did  not  wait  for  what  the  young 

1  Eiren  PiiLs  V.  tempered  the  rigour  of  his  principles  with  respect  to  the  duke  of 
Bayaria ;  Tiepolo :  Relatione  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  "  D'altri  principi  sccohuri  di  Ger- 
mania  non  si  sa  chi  altro  reramente  sia  cattolico  che  11  duca  di  Baviera :  per6  in 
gratificatione  sua  il  pontefioe  ha  conoesso  che  11  figliuolo,  che  di  gran  lunga  non  ha 
ancora  I'et^  detenninata  dal  concilio,  habbia  il  vescoyato  Frisingense :  cosa  che  non 
d  da  lui  stata  concessa  ad  altri." — [Of  the  other  secular  princes  of  Germany  none 
WAS  known  to  be  truly  catholic  but  the  duke  of  Bayaria ;  therefore  in  order  to  gra- 
tify him  the  pontiff  has  granted  permission  for  his  son,  who  was  far  as  ^et  from  hay- 
ing attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  council,  haying  the  bishopric  of  Frismgc ;  a  thing 
which  he  would  not  ha^e  eoooeded  to  another.] 
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duke  might  do  on  his  coming  himself  to  the  government;  he 
instantly  dispatched  Coont  Schwarzenberg,  his  chamberlain,  and 
the  Jesuit,  George  Schorich,  who  had  abready  been  labouring 
together  at  the  work  of  conversion  in  Lower  Bavaria,  into  the 
Baden  territory,  to  employ  the  same  measures  to  make  it  Roman 
catholic.  True,  the  protestant  inhabitants  produced  imperial 
orders  in  opposition  to  this;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  these; 
the  plenipotentiaries  went  on,  as  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  ex- 
presses himself  with  delight,  ^Ho  prepare  the  ears  and  minds  of 
the  multitude  for  the  heavenly  doctrine.*"  That  is,  they  re- 
moved the  protestant  preachers ;  they  obliged  those  of  the  monks 
that  had  not  remained  quite  orthodox  to  abjure  doctrines  of  that 
description ;  they  supplied  both  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
schools  with  Roman  catholic  teachers,  and  banished  the  laity 
who  would  not  go  into  their  measures.  In  the  course  of  two 
years,  1570  and  1571,  the  whole  country  was  again  made  Roman 
catholic.^ 

While  this  was  taking  place  in  the  secular  territories,  a  like 
movement  appeared,  with  a  still  more  inevitable  necessity,  in  the 
spiritual  too. 

The  spiritual  princes  in  Germany  were  at  one  time  mostly 
all  of  them  bishops,  and  the  popes  lost  not  a  moment  in  giv- 
ing effect  in  Germany,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  that  augmented 
power  over  the  bishopric  which  accrued  to  them  from  the  Tri  - 
dentine  ordinances. 

First  of  all  Canisius  was  sent  to  the  different  spiritual  courts 
with  copies  of  the  decrees  of  the  council.  He  took  them  to 
Mainz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Osnaburg  and  Wurzburg.'  The  offi- 
cial honours  with  which  he  was  received,  he  enlivened  with  a 
ready  tact  and  activity.  The  matter  then  came  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  1566. 

Pope  Pius  V.  had  dreaded  that  protestantism  would  here  ad- 

1  Sacchiniu  para  III.  lib.  VI.  n.  88,  lib.  VII.  n.  67.  Agncola  I.  IV.  17,  18. 
The  pope  gave  due  praise  to  the  duke  for  this.  **  Mira  perfunditor  Isptitia,"  it  mns 
in  that  embaffiage,  **  cum  audit  ill.  Ser^  V**  opera  et  industria  marchionem  Baden- 
aem  in  religione  catholica  educari,  ad  quod  accedit  cura  ingens  quam  adhibnit  in 
oomitatu  de  Hag  ut  catholica  fides,  a  quaturpiter  dcfecerant,  restituatur.'* — [lie  ia 
marvellously  delighted  at  heiiring  that  by  your  illustrious  Serenity's  efforts  and 
industry  the  margrave  of  Baden  is  educated  in  the  catholic  religion,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  immense  care  he  has  shown  in  the  county  of  Ilag,  that  the  catholic 
fiuth,  from  which  there  had  been  a  shameful  revolt,  might  be  restored.] 

>  Madems  de  Vita  P.  CaniaU  Ub.  II.  c.  II.    Saochims  JU.  U.  39. 
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vance  new  demands  and  obtain  new  concessions.  Already  had 
he  instructed  his  niincio,  in  case  of  any  pressing  emergency,  to 
step  forward  with  a  protest,  which  should  threaten  the  emperor 
and  the  princes  with  deprivation  of  all  their  rights;  nay,  he 
thought  that  the  moment  for  this  was  already  come/  The  nun- 
cio, who  had  a  nearer  view  of  how  the  matter  stood,  did  not  deem 
this  advisable.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to 
fear.  The  protestants  were  disunited;  the  Roman  catholics  held 
together.  The  latter  often  held  meetings  at  the  nuncio^s,  for  the 
purpose  of  deUberating  upon  common  measures;  Canisius,  irre- 
proachable in  point  of  character,  orthodox  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  shrewd,  had  an  immense  influence  over  them;  no  concession 
was  to  be  thought  of;  on  the  contrary,  the  diet  may  rather  be 
considered  as  the  first  in  which  the  Roman  catholic  princes  dis- 
played an  effective  opposition.  The  pope'*s  exhortations  found 
a  hearing;  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  spiritual  princes,  the  Tri- 
dentine  decrees  were  provisionally  accepted. 

From  this  moment  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  new 
life  in  the  Roman  catholic  church  in  Germany.  These  decrees 
came  to  be  gradually  published  in  provincial  synods;  seminaries 
were  established  at  the  episcopal  sees ;  the  first  who  gave  effect 
to  this  arrangement,  was,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  bishop 
of  Eichstadt  who  founded  the  college  of  St.  Wilibald  ;*^  the  pro- 
fes^iofidei  was  subscribed  by  high  and  low.  It  is  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  was  made  imperative  at  the  univer- 
sities.  This  regulation  had  been  suggested  by  Lainez  and  ap- 
proved by  the  pope,  and  was  now  carried  into  operation  in  Ger- 
many mainly  by  the  zeal  of  Canisius.  Not  only  were  no  ap- 
pointments to  take  place,  no  degrees  were  to  be  granted,  not  even 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  without  subscription  to  the  profemo, 
Dillingen,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  was  the  first  university 
where  this  was  introduced;  the  rest  followed  by  degrees.  The 
strictest  visitations  of  the  churches  commenced.  The  bishops, 
who  had  hitherto  been  very  remiss,  now  showed  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  of  them  unquestionably  was  James 

1  Catena :  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  40,  has  an  extract  from  the  Inrtmctions.  Gratiani : 
Vita  Commendoni  lib.  IIL  c.  II. 

s  Falkenstein:  NofdgMiidie  AlterthtUner,  T.  222. 
I.  3  F 
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von  Eltz,  from  1667  to  1681,  electoral  prince  of  Treves.  Brought 
up,  moreover,  in  the  ancient  discipline  of  Louvain,  he  had  long 
devoted  literary  efforts  likewise  to  Roman  Catholicism,  had  him- 
self compiled  a  martyrology  and  composed  prayers  for  the  hours, 
and,  under  his  predecessor,  had  had  the  chief  part  in  introducing 
the  Jesuits  into  Treves.  Now  that  he  had  come  to  the  govern- 
ment himself,  to  these  he  even  committed  the  visitation  of  his 
diocese.  The  very  schoolmasters  had  to  subscribe  the  profemo 
fidei;  among  the  clergy  there  was  introduced  strict  discipline  and 
subordination,  in  the  methodical  spirit  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  parish 
priest  had  to  report  once  a  month  to  the  dean,  and  the  dean  at 
the  end  of  every  quarter  to  the  archbishop;  those  who  proved 
refractory  were  at  once  removed.  One  part  of  the  regulations 
of  the  council  of  Trent  was  printed  for  the  dioceses,  and  made 
known  for  every  one's  private  consideration;  with  the  view  of 
removing  all  diversities  of  religious  worship,  a  new  church  ser- 
vice was  published.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  obtained  besides 
a  new  and  strict  constitution,  by  means  in  particular  of  Barth. 
Bodeghem  of  Delft.  What  seemed  the  archbishop'*s  highest 
delight  was  to  be  informed  who  were  returning  again  from  pro- 
testantism. He  never  failed  to  administer  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion to  such  persons  himself.^ 

But  to  this  call  of  duty,  arising  from  their  oiEce  and  their  re- 
lation to  Bome,  there  were  now  other  motives  to  be  added.  The 
spiritual  princes  were,  quite  equally  with  the  secular,  open  to  the 
motives  that  urged  these  to  bring  back  their  provinces  to  their 
religion;  nay,  they  felt  the  force  of  such  motives  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  inasmuch  as  a  population  having  a  leaning  to  protestant- 
ism, could  not  fail  to  present  so  much  the  more  powerful  an  op- 
position to  them  on  account  of  their  sacerdotal  character. 

This  important  step  in  German  history  first  meets  us  in  that 
very  city  of  Treves.  There  the  archbishops  were,  like  other  spi- 
ritual lords,  involved  in  controversies  of  old  standing  with  their 
chief  city.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  was  further  conjoined 
with  a  protestant  element;  and  the  spiritual  court  in  particular 
met  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  James  von  Eltz  found 
himself  compelled  at  last  to  lay  formal  siege  to  the  city.     He 

1  nrowonis :  Annalcs  TrcvircnsoB  II.  XXII.  25,  is,  generally  speaking,  our  chief 
aathorit  J  here. 
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came  off  victorious  in  arms;  he  then  produced  a  judgment  of 
the  emperor'^s  in  his  favour,  and  upon  this  compelled  the  citi- 
zens to  secular  and  spiritual  obedience. 

Something  else  he  further  did  which  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral result.  In  1572  he  irrevocably  excluded  the  protestants 
from  his  court.  This  was  of  great  consequence,  particularly  for 
the  nobility  of  the  province,  who  had  to  look  to  the  court  for  their 
success  in  life.  All  their  prospects  for  the  future  were  thus  cut 
off;  and  too  many  may  thus  have  been  induced  to  go  back  to 
the  old  religion. 

The  neighbour  of  Treves,  too,  Daniel  Brendal,  electoral  prince 
of  Mainz,  waa  a  very  decided  Roman  catholic.  Against  the 
general  advice  of  those  who  were  about  him,  he  restored  the  pro- 
cession of  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  acted  a  part  in  it  himself; 
never  would  he  forget  his  Vespers;  among  the  affairs  that  came 
before  him  he  uniformly  gave  his  first  attention  to  the  spiritual, 
and  among  his  privy  councillors  showed  himself  most  inclined  to 
favour  such  as  were  the  most  zealous  Roman  catholics ;  the  Je- 
suits speak  highly  of  the  favour  they  enjoyed  at  his  hands;  he 
even  sent  some  pupils  to  the  collegium  Germanicum  at  Rome.^ 
But  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  go  such  lengths  as 
James  von  Eltz.  His  religious  zeal  was  not  without  a  certain 
tinge  of  irony.  When  he  brought  in  the  Jesuits,  many  of  his 
landed  proprietors  made  representations  against  that  step;  "how 
is  it,''  said  he,  "that  you  bear  with  me  who  do  not  properly  at- 
tend to  my  duties,  yet  wont  tolerate  people  who  discharge  their 
duty  so  welir**^  We  are  left;  in  the  dark  as  to  the  answer  he 
may  have  returned  to  the  Jesuits  when  they  urged  the  complete 
extirpation  of  protestantism  in  the  country.  He  continued  at 
least  to  tolerate  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  the  city  and 
at  court;  in  some  quarters  he  even  tolerated  the  evangelical 
ritual  ;*  probably  for  this  reason  only,  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self strong  enough  to  suppress  it.  He  took  decisive  measures 
however  in  some  remote  parts  of  his  territory,  where  he  was  not 
threatened  by  any  such  powerful  and  warlike  neighbours  as  the 

^  Serarius:  Moguntiacarum  rerum  libri  V.,  in  the  section  upon  Daniel,  particu- 
larly cap.  VIII.  XI.  XXII.  XXIII. 

s  Valerandus  Sartorius  in  Serarius,  p.  921. 

s  Complaints  of  Bobert  Turner,  who  sought  for  a  Boni&oe  and  found  only  **  prin- 
cipcm  pofiticum" — [a  politioa]  prince].    In  Serarius,  p.  047. 
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counts  palatine  on  the  Rhine.  The  restoration  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism at  Eichsfeld  was  his  doing.  There  too  protestantism  had 
established  itself  by  means  of  the  favour  of  the  nobility;  it  had 
likewise  penetrated  even  into  Heiligenstadt,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  chapter  which  possessed  the  patronage  of  all  the  churches ; 
there  was  a  Lutheran  preacher  there;  the  communion  was  dis- 
pensed in  both  kinds;  on  one  occasion  no  more  than  twelve  re- 
spectable burgesses  received  the  communion  at  Easter  according 
to  the  Roman  catholic  usage.^  At  this  very  time,  in  the  year 
1574,  the  archbishop  appeared  in  person  at  Eichsfeld,  accom- 
panied by  two  Jesuits,  to  hold  a  visitation  of  the  churches.  He 
did  not  proceed  by  external  acts  of  power;  yet  the  methods  he 
adopted  proved  effectual.  In  Heiligenstadt  he  removed  the  pro- 
testant  preacher  and  instituted  instead  a  Jesuit  college.  He 
expelled  no  one  from  the  council;  but  by  means  of  a  small  addi- 
tion to  the  oath  of  oiEce,  in  virtue  of  which  each  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  bound  himself  to  obey  his  electoral  Gh'ace  in  spiritual 
and  secular  things,  he  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  protestants 
for  the  future.  The  main  affair  after  that,  was  his  appointment 
of  a  decidedly  Roman  catholic  high  bailiff,  Leopold  von  Stralen- 
dorf,  who  scrupled  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  power,  to 
enforce  strictly  the  mild  measures  of  his  master,  and  in  a  con- 
sistent administration  of  twenty^six  years,  restored  the  Roman 
catholic  doctrine  to  its  ascendancy  in  town  and  country.  Re- 
gardless of  the  opposition  of  the  nobility,  he  expelled  also  the 
protestant  preachers  who  were  in  the  country,  and  put  the  pupils 
of  the  new  Jesuit  schools  in  their  place. 

Another  spiritual  prince  in  that  quarter  had  already  presented 
an  example  of  this. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fulda  the  evangelical  worship  had  by  this 
time  been  tolerated  by  six  abbots,  and  the  young  abbot  Baltha- 
sar  von  Dembach,  called  Gravel,  had  engaged  at  his  election  in 
1570,  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  were.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  favour  shown  him  bv  the  Romish  court  had  enflamed 
his  ambition,  or  that  in  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  he 
saw  the  moans  of  augmenting  his  very  insignificant  power,  or 
that  his  mind  had  really  undergone  a  deep  change  of  sentiment, 
he  gradually  showed  himself  not  only  averse  to  protestantism, 

1  Joh.  Wolf:  Geeohiohte  u.  Beflofareibung  yon  Heiligenstadt,  p.  59. 
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but  positively  hostile  to  it.  First,  he  sent  for  the  Jesuits.  He 
knew  none  of  them;  he  had  never  seen  a  college;  he  was  deter- 
mined only  by  the  common  report,  by  the  representations  made 
to  him  by  some  students  from  the  college  at  Treves,  and  proba- 
bly by  the  recommendations  of  Daniel  Brendel.  The  men  of 
the  order  came  with  right  good  will;  Mainz  and  Treves  com- 
bined to  form  a  settlement  at  Fulda:  the  abbot  built  a  house 
and  school,  and  appointed  a  pension  for  them;  he  himself,  for 
as  yet  he  was  very  unlearned,  received  instructions  from  them.^ 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  abbot  first  of  all  came  to  be  on  a 
bad  footing  with  his  chapter,  which  in  matters  of  that  sort  had 
something  to  say,  and  by  no  means  approved  of  this  application ; 
but  soon  after  he  attacked  the  town  also,  having  found  a  most 
desirable  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

The  minister  of  Fulda  who  had  hitherto  preached  evangelical 
doctrine,  had  now  relapsed  into  Boman  Catholicism,  and  again 
began  to  perform  the  baptismal  service  in  Latin,  and  to  dispense 
the  Supper  in  one  kind.  The  burgesses,  long  accustomed  to  the 
evangelical  ritual,  would  not  so  willingly  consent  to  this,  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  minister.  As  may  be  supposed, 
their  representations  were  disregarded.  Not  only  was  the  Boman 
ca,thoIic  ritual  strictly  observed  in  the  high  church;  the  evange- 
lical preachers  were  expelled  by  degrees  from  the  other  churches 
also,  and  Jesuits  put  in  their  place.  The  abbot  soon  changed 
his  protestant  coimcillors  and  public  functionaries  for  Boman 
catholic  ones. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  nobility  made  representations  against 
this;  these  the  abbot  met  with  affected  surprise;  he  hoped  people 
did  not  pretend  to  prescribe  to  him  how  he  ought  to  govern  a 
country  committed  to  him  by  Grod.  Some  powerful  princes  of 
the  empire  sent  a  deputation  to  him  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  Ills  innovations  and  to  remove  the  Jesuits;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  frt>m  his  purpose.  Far  from  yielding,  he 
already  threatened  the  knighthood  which  claimed  a  kind  of 
direct  subordination  to  the  empire,  which  would  have  been  griev- 

1  Reiffenborg,  Ilistoria  Societatis  Jesu  ad  Rhcnnm  infcrioreni,  I.  VI.  II.,  who 
at  this  placo  enlai^efi  the  notices  of  Sacchinus  (III.  VII.  68),  from  a  tract  com- 
posed for  him  by  the  Jesout  Fearer.  On  the  protestant  side,  see  complaints  of  the 
city  of  Fnlda  and  of  the  nobility  of  that  see,  in  Lehmann  de  pace  reUgionis,  II.  IX. 
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ously  circumscribed  had  the  spiritual  sovereign  ventured   to 
extort  religious  obedience. 

And  so  Roman  Catholicism,  after  being  apparently  vanquished, 
arose  with  renovated  power  in  Germany. 

Towards  this  motives  the  most  manifold  co-operated;  religion 
and  doctrine  which  again  began  to  be  diffused;  ecclesiastical 
subordination  renovated  by  the  decrees  of  Trent;   above  all, 
motives  of  internal  policy  also,  it  being  evident  how  much  it 
enhanced  a  princess  power,  to  have  his  subjects  of  the  same  fiuth 
with  himself.    The  ecclesiastical  restoration,  it  is  true,  at  first 
occupied  individual  points ;  still  it  presented  a  boundless  pros- 
pect.    It  must  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  procedure  of  the  spiritual  princes  met  with  no 
effective  opposition.     An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Augs- 
burg peace,  to  give  security  to  protestant  flocks  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories,  by  a  special  imperial  declaration ;  the  spiritual 
pnnces  now  affected  to  know  nothing  of  that  declaration;  at  all 
events  they  troubled  themselves  little  about  it.     The  imperial 
power  was  not  strong,  not  resolute  enough  to  conceive,  far  less 
to  give  practical  effect  to  a  thorough-going  determination  to  the 
contrary.     Even  at  the  meetings  of  the  empire,  there  was  nei- 
ther energy  nor  unanimity  enough,  to  make  a  stand  upon  it; 
the  greatest  changes  took  place  without  the  smallest  stir,  with- 
out their  being  properly  observed,  without  their  being  so  much 
as  objects  of  notice  in  books  of  history,  just  as  if  matters  could 
not  have  been  otherwise. 

TIOLEXT  PROCXEOniOS  IN  TUX  minXRULNOS  AXD  FRAirOX. 

While  Roman  catholic  efforts  were  now  so  vigorously  put 
forth  in  Germany,  they  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
France  likewise,  although  indeed  after  a  very  different  sort. 

The  fundamental  difference  lay  in  these  countries  being  sub- 
ject to  strong  central  governments,  which  of  themselves  took  part 
in  every  movement,  conducted  religious  undertakings,  and  were 
directly  affected  by  opposition  on  religious  grounds. 

The  condition  of  things  here  is  consequently  marked  by  a 
greater  unity;  and  enterprises  have  more  connection  and  effect. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  number  of  measures  Philip  II.  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  his  government  in  the  Netherlands,  for 
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the  purpose  of  redacing  his  subjects  there  to  complete  obedience. 
These  measures,  one  after  another,  he  had  to  relinquisk;  but  he 
held  with  inexorable  severity,  to  those  which  were  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  religious  imity. 

By  the  erection  of  new  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  he  com- 
pletely altered  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country;  he 
allowed  no  remonstrance  to  disturb  him  in  his  course,  no  appeal 
to  established  rights  which  he  thereby  certainly  violated. 

These  bishoprics  had  obtained  an  even  double  importance  since 
the  council  of  Trent  had  so  expressly  inculcated  church  disci- 
pline. After  some  brief  hesitation  Philip  II.  admitted  the  de- 
crees of  the  coimcil,  and  had  them  proclaimed  in  the  Nether- 
lands also.  Social  life,  which  had  hitherto  found  means  to  exer- 
cise its  movements  without  much  restraint,  was  now  to  be 
watched  with  the  keenest  vigilance,  and  subjected  with  the 
utmost  strictness  to  a  form  which  it  was  engaged  in  the  very 
act  of  throwing  off. 

To  this  there  were  now  added  the  proclamations  of  punish- 
ment, so  many  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  previous  government,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors, stimulated  from  day  to  day  by  the  new  Roman  tribunal. 

The  Netherlanders  ceased  not  to  urge  the  king  to  moderate 
his  severity,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  do 
so :  Count  Egmont  believed  that  he  had  received  assurances  to 
that  effect  at  the  period  of  his  being  in  Spain.  Nevertheless  it 
was  by  this  time  what  one  could  hardly  expect.  We  have  men- 
tioned how  much  Philip  II.'s  sovereignty  was  based  in  all  quar- 
ters on  a  spiritual  principle;  had  he  made  concessions  to  the 
Netherlanders,  these  would  have  been  demanded  from  him  in  Spain 
also,  where  he  never  could  have  granted  them.  Nor  let  us  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  he  lay  under  a  pressing  necessity.  More- 
over these  were  the  days  in  which  the  elevation  of  Pius  V.  to 
the  popedom,  and  his  first  measures  as  pope,  were  infusing  a  new 
zeal  into  the  whole  of  Roman  catholic  Christendom;  Philip  II. 
too,  felt  an  unusual  disposition  to  serve  this  pope,  and  gave  an 
open  ear  to  his  exhortations.  The  attack  of  the  Turks  on  Malta 
had  just  been  repulsed,  and  the  devotees,  the  enemies  of  tho 
Netherlanders,  might,  as  the  prince  of  Orange  suspected,  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  impression  produced  by  that  victory,  in 
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order  to  bring  the  king  to  some  violent  resolution/  Enough, 
towards  t}ie  close  of  1565,  there  followed  an  edict  which  sur- 
passed all  the  preceding  in  severity. 

The  penal  enactments,  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  of 
the  provincial  synods  held  since,  were  to  be  inviolably  ob- 
served; the  cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  offences  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Inquisitors  alone.  All  subjects  were  enjoined  to 
lend  their  aid  towards  this.  A  commissary  was  to  be  appointed 
for  each  of  the  provinces,  who  was  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  this  ordinance,  and  to  report  every  three  months  on  the  sub- 
ject.' 

This,  it  is  evident,  must  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  an 
ecclesiastical  regimen,  if  not  altogether  like  that  of  Spain,  cer- 
tainly like  that  of  Italy. 

The  first  result  was  that  the  people  ran  to  arms,  the  image 
riots  burst  forth,  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  in  flames.  A  mo- 
mentary crisis  ensued  when  the  government  was  even  compelled 
to  show  a  disposition  to  yield,  but  as  usually  happens,  those 
acts  of  violence  defeated  their  own  object;  moderate  and  peace- 
ably disposed  persons  took  alarm,  and  were  induced  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  administration;  the  govemante  triumphed;  after  she 
had  taken  possession  of  the  insurgent  districts,  she  already  dared 
to  venture  on  proposing  an  oath  to  the  officials,  nay,  even  to  the 
king'*s  vassak  in  general,  by  which  they  formally  bound  them- 
selves to  uphold  the  Boman  catholic  faith  and  to  wage  war  with 
heretics.* 

But  to  the  king  this  did  not  yet  seem  to  be  enough.  It  was 
the  imhappy  moment  when  the  catastrophe  of  his  son  Don  Car- 
los occurred;  never  was  he  more  severe,  more  unbending.  Once 
more  the  pope  admonished  him  to  make  no  concession  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Roman  Catholicism,  while  the  king  assured  his 
Holiness  "that  he  would  not  suffer  the  root  of  a  mischievous  plant 
to  remain  in  the  Netherlands;  he  would  either  lose  those  pro- 
vinces or  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Boman  catholic  religion 
therein."*     For  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  objects,  after 

^  The  piinoo  siupected  Granyclle.    See  his  letter  in  the  Archiyes  de  U  Maiaon 
d'Orange-Nasftau,  I.  289. 

*  Strada  aooording  to  a  formulA  of  18th  Dec.  1565,  lib.  IV.  p.  94. 

s  Brandt :  Ilistoire  de  la  reformation  dcs  pays  has,  I.  156. 

«  Candli  Diqpaocio  di  Spagna,  7  Aug.  1567.    «  Riqpose  il  re,  che  qvanto  alto 
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the  disturbances  were  composed,  he  farther  sent  his  best  field 
officer,  the  doke  of  Alva,  with  a  fine  army,  into  the  N^herlands. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  principles 
at  least,  to  which  Alva^s  procedure  may  be  ascribed. 

Alva  was  convinced  that  every  thing  might  be  set  to  rights  in 
the  case  of  a  country  agitated  with  violent  and  revolutionary 
movements,  by  getting  rid  of  the  chiefs.  To  the  forbearance  of 
Charles  V.  in  sparing  the  enemies  that  fell  into  his  hands,  he 
ascribed  that  prince'*s  having  been,  after  so  many  and  such  im- 
portant victories,  as  good  as  driven  out  of  the  German  empire. 
Frequent  references  have  been  made  to  the  alliance  which  was 
concluded  in  1565,  at  the  conference  held  in  Bayonne  between 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  measures  that  were 
discussed  and  determined  upon  there;  and  of  all  that  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  these,  this  only  is  certain,  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  called  upon  the  Queen  of  France,  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, to  rid  herself  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots.  What  he 
then  advised,  he  now  felt  no  hesitation  in  himself  executing. 
Philip  II.  had  given  him  some  blank  orders  with  the  royal  sig- 
nature attached  to  them.  The  first  use  that  he  made  of  these 
was  to  arrest  Egmont  and  Horn,  whom  he  assumed  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  previous  movements.  "  Holy  catholic  Majesty,** 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject 
to  the  king,  and  which  seems  to  prove,  notwithstanding,  that 
he  had  received  no  positive  orders  to  that  effect,  "  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Brussels,  I  made  inquiries  at  the  proper  quarter,  and 
thereupon  assured  myself  of  the  count  von  Egmont,  and  ordered 
Count  von  Horn  and  some  others  to  be  apprehended.**^  Would 
the  reader  know  on  what  account  he  condemned  these  prisoners 

cose  della  religione  S.  S**  stasse  di  buon  animo,  che  oyrero  u  han  da  perder  tutti 
quel  stati  o  cm  ai  eoDBeryerk  in  essi  la  rera  cattdica  religione,  nd  comporCeri  the 
vi  rimanglu,  per  quanto  potdi  far  )ui,  alcuna  radioe  di  nuua  juanta." — [Tranakted 
in  the  text.] 

1  Dispaocio  di  CaTaHi,  le  Sett.  The  late  goTemante  oomplaiBed  to  the  Qneen 
of  the  arreetfl.  The  king  replied  that  he  had  not  ordered  th^.  In  proof  of  thb, 
he  produced  the  letter  from  Alra,  from  which  the  passage  containing  the  proof  is 
hereupon  communicated  to  us.  It  nms  thus :  *'  Sacra  cattolioa  MMintk,  da  polch' 
io  gionsi  in  Brusselles,  pigUai  le  information  da  clu  dorea  delle  cose  di  qua,  onde 
poi  mi  son  assicurato  del  oonte  di  Affmon  e  &tto  ritener  il  conte  d'Omo  eon  alquanti 
altri/'^Thus  fiur  is  translated  in  the  text ;  there  fodows  a  few  words  adyiaing  the 
king  to  apprehend  Montigni  {who  was  in  Spain)  and  the  groom  of  his  chamber.] 
'*  Sari  b^  ohe  V.  M. perbon  rispetto  ordini  anoor  lei  the  sia  fatto  'istesso  di  Mod- 
tigni  (who  was  in  Spam)  e  sue  ijutanto  di  camera." — This  was  followed  by  Monti- 
gni's  imprisonment. 

I.  3  a 
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to  be  executed  the  year  thereafter!  It  was  by  no  means  from 
any  proof  of  their  guilt  resulting  from  their  being  tried;  they 
were  blamed  for  having  not  prevented  the  movements,  rather 
than  for  having  caused  them ;  so  too  it  was  not  from  any  order 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  on  the  contrary  left  it  to  the  duke 
to  carry  the  execution  into  effect  or  not,  just  as  he  might  deem 
most  serviceable;  the  real  reason  was  as  follows.  A  small  pro- 
testant  force  had  burst  into  the  country,  and  although  it 
had  done  nothing  of  much  consequence,  yet  it  had  gained  an 
advantage  at  Heiligerlee  where  a  royal  general  of  much  repute, 
the  duke  of  Arenberg,  had  been  slain.  In  writing  to  the  king, 
Alva  now  said:  he  had  remarked  that  the  people  had  been 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  mischance  and  had  become  saucy; 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  show  the  people  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  them  in  any  way ;  ho  had  also  wished  to  deprive  them 
of  any  desire  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  imprisoned  by  means 
of  fresh  disturbances ;  so  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  caus- 
ing them  forthwith  to  be  executed.  Accordingly,  these  noble 
persons  were  doomed  to  die,  though  their  sole  crime  lay  in  de- 
fending the  anciently  acquired  franchises  of  their  fatherland,  and 
though  nothing  could  be  discovered  in  them  worthy  of  death  ; 
they  fell  a  sacrifice  rather  to  the  momentary  yiewti  of  a  perverse 
policy  than  to  any  principle  of  justice.  At  that  very  time  Alva 
bethought  him  of  Charles  V.,  whose  faults  he  did  not  wish  to 
commit.^ 

We  see  that  Alva  was  cruel  on  principle.  Who  could  have 
found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  that  terrible  tribunal  which  he  in- 
stituted, under  the  name  of  the  council  of  disturbances  t  He 
governed  the  provinces  by  means  of  arrests  and  executions;  he 
pulled  dowa  the  houses  of  the  condemned  and  confiscated  their 

1  CaTalli  coinTniiiiicat<«  on  the  9d  of  Jdiv  this  letter  likewise  in  extracts.  It  ii 
if  possible  still  more  remarkal^  than  the  above.  ''  Capit6  qui  TaTvise  della  giua- 
titia  fatta  in  Fiandra  contra  di  quclli  poTcri  signori  prigioni,  intomo  aUa  quale 
■crive  il  D.  d'Alva,  che  bavendo  fiMoltii  di  S.  M.  di  fiur  tal  ezeontione  o  soprastare 
secondo  cho  havcsse  riputato  piik  cspediente  dri  suo  senriUo,  che  per6  Tcdendo  U 
popoli  un  poco  alterati  et  insuperhiti  per  la  morie  d*Arenberg  e  rotta  di  quelli  Spa- 
gnoli,  harea  giudicato  tempo  opportune  e  neoesMrio  per  tal  efletto  per  dimoatar  di 
non  tcmer  di  loro  in  eonto  alcuno,  e  poner  ccm  qucsto  tcrrore  a  molti  levandoli  lanpe- 
ranxa  di  tumultuar  per  la  loro  liberatione,  e  fuggir  di  cascar  nell'errore  nel  qvale 
inoorac  rimperatore  Carlo,  il  qual  per  tencr  vivo  Saxonia  e  Langravio  diede  occ»> 
sione  di  nova  congiura,  per  la  quale  S.  M.  fu  cacciata  con  pooa  dignitii  della  Ger- 
mania  e  quasi  d€>ll*impero."— -{The  text  being  neariy  an  exact  translation  of  the 
above,  cxoeptiuff  the  e.  of  Saxony  and  the  Luidgrave  are  expressly  mentioiKMl  aa 
having  been  fbouahly  spared  by  Cliarles,  any  farther  translation  wenif  nenrU— ,) 
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property.  Nor  did  he  forget  political  in  pursuing  ecclesiastical 
objects;  the  share  in  the  gOYemment  possessed  from  of  old  by  the 
states,  was  now  reduced  to  insignificance;  the  country  was  filled 
with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  a  citadel  was  built  for  them  in  its 
most  important  commercial  city.  With  an  arbitrary  obstinacy 
Alva  insisted  on  the  collection  of  the  most  hateful  imposts;  and 
in  Spain,  for  he  drew  considerable  sums  from  thence  also, 
people  wondered  what  he  did  with  aU  the  money.  But  true 
it  is,  the  country  was  submissiye;  no  malcontent  dared  to 
stir;  every  trace  of  protestantism  disappeared;  those  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  neighbouring  districts,  kept  themselves 
quiet. 

*'  Monsignor,^^  said  one  of  Philip  II.'s  privy  councillors,  dur- 
ing these  events,  to  the  papal  nuncio,  ^'are  you  now  satisfied 
with  the  king'^s  measures?'  "  Perfectly  satisfied,''  replied  the 
nuncio  with  a  smUe. 

Alva  himself  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  a  master  stroke, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  disdain  that  he  contem- 
plated the  French  government  which  never  could  obtain  the 
mastery  in  its  own  territory. 

Turning  to  France,  we  find  that  after  that  great  rising  of 
protestantism  there  which  occurred  in  1561,  a  powerful  re-ac- 
tion against  it  appeared,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis. 

What  most  damaged  protestantism  in  France,  was,  without 
doubt,  its  forming  so  intimate  an  alliance  with  the  factions  of 
the  court.  For  a  long  while  the  disposition  to  adopt  its  confes- 
sion, seemed  universal;  but  when  its  adherents,  hurried  along 
by  their  alliance  with  some  of  the  grandees,  ran  to  arms  and 
perpetrated  acts  of  violence,  such  as  are  always  inseparable  from 
war,  they  lost  favour  with  public  opinion.  "  What  religion  is 
this!"  it  was  asked,  ^* where  has  Christ  commanded  us  to  plun- 
der our  neighbours  and  to  shed  their  blood  f  When  people 
were  compelled  at  length  to  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  do- 
fence  against  the  attacks  of  Ck>nde,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Huguenots,  all  public  proceedings  assumed  an  anti-protes- 
tant  colour.  The  population  of  the  city  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  organized  as  a  military  body;  the  officers  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  it,  had  before  all  things  to  be  Roman  catholic.  The 
members  of  the  university,  and  of  the  parliam^it  which  included 
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tho  very  numerous  class  of  advocates,  had  to  subscribe  a  confes« 
sion  of  faith  of  a  purely  Roman  catholic  tenor .^ 

Under  the  mfluence  of  this  tone  of  feeling  the  Jesuits  esta- 
blished themselves  in  France.  Their  commencement  was  on 
rather  a  small  scale ;  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  col- 
leges in  Billon  and  Toumon,  opened  for  them  by  a  few  spiritual 
lords  who  revered  them;  but  those  were  places  far  remote  from 
the  centre  of  the  country  where  they  never  effected  any  thing 
of  consequence.  In  the  large  towns,  and  particularly  in  Paris, 
they  experienced  at  first  the  most  determined  opposition;  from 
the  Sorbonne,  the  parliament,  the  archbishop,  who  one  and  all 
dreaded  being  injured  by  the  privileges  and  the  spirit  of  the 
order.  But  as  they  conciliated  the  favour  of  zealous  Roman 
catholics,  and  especially  of  the  court,  which  then  was  always 
ready  to  commend  them,  *^for  their  exemplary  life,  the  purity  of 
their  doctrines,  so  that  many  who  had  departed  from  the  faith, 
had  by  their  means  been  brought  back,  and  so  that  the  east  and 
west  through  their  endeavours,  owned  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;^^ 
as  the  change  in  the  general  tone  of  feeling  took  this  direction, 
they  found  admission  at  last,  and  succeeded  in  1564,  in  obtain- 
ing the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  teach.     This  had  already 

1  It  is  eauor  to  blamo  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Reformed  than  to  suggest 
better,  which  they  who  censure  them  uniformly  decline.  Their  cause,  like  that  of 
their  co-religionLsts  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Holland,  was  that  of  constitutional 
liberty  rather  than  of  any  faction.  Toleration  haying  been  granted  by  the  States 
General,  the  Crown,  without  any  sanction  from  that  niffher  authority,  again  and 
again  abrogated  the  statutes  of  toleration.  The  real  fiMtton  was  that  of  the  Guises, 
from  whose  oppression  OTcn  Catherine  herself  on  one  occasion  appealed  to  Cond^. 
And  as  for  puUio  opinion,  had  it  been  either  more  enlightened  or  less  intensely  self- 
ish in  Paris,  it  would  unquestionably  have  there,  as  elsewhere,  faroured  the  Rdrorma- 
tion  on  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  grounds.  But  the  Parliament  there,  a  mere 
corporation  of  lawyers,  was  jealous  of  the  States  Grcneral,  and  wanted  to  supersede 
them  as  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  the  Parisians  preferred  a  despotism  on  the 
part  of  the  church  and  crown  united,  which  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  ciril  and  reli> 
gious  ffOTemment,  to  a  constitutional  freedom  and  a  Christian  reformation  that 
would  haye  deprived  them  of  that  pride  of  place  which  has  proved  so  detarimcntal  ey^r 
since  to  the  French  provinces  ana  to  tho  country  at  larec.  Tho  real  &ults  of  tho 
French  Reformed,  and  what  eventually  proved  their  rum,  was  their  being  too  con- 
tent to  have  toleration  for  themselves,  too  little  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
basing  tho  constitution  of  the  country  on  pure  Christianity.  Their  loyalty  to  a 
crown,  which  was  not  loyal  to  Christ,  was  basely  but  naturaUy  rewarded  by  unheard 
of  treachery  and  persecution.  All  this  appears  very  evident  from  the  petitions 
and  apologies  of  the  French  Reformed.     Tb. 

*  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Berlin  Library,  MSS.  Gall.  n.  7^,  there  is  to  be  found 
among  other  pieces  the  ibllowing :  "  Deliberations  et  consultations  au  Parlement  de 
Paris  touchant  I'tetablissement  des  J^suites  en  France," — [containing  in  particular, 
the  messages  finom  the  court  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  :]  "  infracta  et  ferocia  pectora," 
we  find  there,  "j^adio  fidei  acute  penetrarunt."— [They  have  pierced  hard  and  fero- 
obys  hearts  with  the  sword  of  the  faith.] 
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been  conceded  to  them  at  Lyons.  Whether  it  were  good  fortune 
or  desert,  they  were  enabled  directly  to  commence  with  some 
men  of  brilliant  talents.  The  Hugtienot  preachers  found  an 
opponent  in  Edmund  Augier,  who  had  been  bom  in  France,  but 
educated  at  Bome  under  Ignatius,  and  of  whom  the  protestants 
themselves  would  say,  that  but  for  his  Boman  catholic  trappings, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  greater  orator;  by  his  speaking 
and  his  writings  he  produced  an  extraordinary  impression.  At 
Lyons  especially  the  Huguenots  were  completely  vanquished ; 
their  preachers  were  expelled,  their  churches  pulled  down,  their 
books  committed  to  the  flames;  the  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a  splendid  college  erected  for  them  in  1567.  They  had  also  a 
distinguished  professor,  Maldonat,  whose  Exposition  of  the  Bible 
attracted  and  enchained  the  youth  of  the  country  in  multitudes. 
And  now  from  these  central  points  they  traversed  the  kingdom 
in  all  directions ;  they  formed  settlements  in  Toulouse  and  in 
Bourdeaux;  in  all  quarters,  wherever  they  appeared,  there  was 
an  increase  of  Boman  catholic  communicants.  Augier^s  cate- 
chism enjoyed  uncommon  popularity ;  38,000  copies  were  sold 
within  eight  years,  in  Paris  alone.^ 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  resumption  of  Boman  catholic 
ideas,  especially  as  it  went  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  capital, 
also  influenced  the  court.  At  least  it  secured  for  it  one  further 
support,  when,  in  3568,  after  having  long  wavered,  it  at  last 
declared  itself  once  more  decidedly  Boman  catholic. 

This  arose  especially  from  the  fact  that  Catherine  Medici, 
ever  after  her  son's  majority,  had  felt  herself  much  stronger  in 
the  government  than  before,  and  no  longer  found  it  requisite  as 
formerly  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  Huguenot  grandees.  Alva^s 
example  showed  how  much  might  be  accomplished  by  a  steady 
will;  the  pope,  who  was  continually  admonishing  the  court  no 
longer  to  tolerate  the  impudent  pretensions  of  the  rebels  to 
gather  strength,  or  to  connive  at  them  a  moment  longer,  followed 
up  his  admonitions  at  last  with  leave  to  alienate  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  a  source  from  which  the  exchequer  was  enriched 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  livres.^    And  so  Gather- 

1  These  notices  are  to  be  found  in  Orlandinus  and  his  oontinnaton.  Pan  I.  lib. 
VI.  n.  80,  II.  IV.  84,  UI.  UI.  169,  Ac.  JuTcncius,  V.  24,  76»,  giree  us  a  biogra- 
phy of  Aogier. 

«  Catena:  ViU  di  I^  V.  p.  19. 
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ine  Medici  proposed  to  the  French  nobility,  as  the  goTemante 
had  done  to  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  about  a  year  b^re, 
an  oath,  by  which  they  Were  to  abjure  erery  league  that  mtgbi 
be  formed  without  the  cognisance  of  the  king;^  she  intiaied  on 
the  removal  of  all  magistrates  in  the  towns  that  made  them- 
seWes  suspected  of  the  new  notions;  she  declared  to  Philip  II. 
in  Sept.  1563,  that  she  would  tolerate  no  religion  but  the  Soman 
catholic. 

This  was  a  resolution,  no  attempt  to  enforce  whidi  in  Franoa 
could  be  made  without  recourse  being  had  to  arms.  War  in- 
stantly burst  forth. 

It  was  undertaken  on  the  side  of  the  Boman  catholics  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  The  king  of  Spain,  at  the  pope^a 
request,  sent  the  French  an  auxiliary  force  of  practised  and  well- 
commanded  troops.  Pius  V.  had  collections  made  in  the  states 
of  the  church  and  subsidies  brought  in  from  the  Italian  prinoea; 
nay,  he  himself^  the  Holy  Father,  sent  too,  on  his  part,  a  small 
army  across  the  Alps;  the  very  army  to  which  he  gave  the 
frightful  injunction,  to  kill  all  the  Huguenots  that  might  Call 
into  their  hands,  to  grant  no  quarter. 

The  Huguenots  also  drew  together;  they  too  were  full  of  re- 
ligious zeal;  in  the  papal  soldiers  they  saw  the  host  of  anti- 
christ, now  rushing  to  attack  them;  they  too  gave  no  quarter ; 
as  little  were  they  wanting  in  foreign  aid ;  yet  at  Moncontoor 
they  were  utterly  defeated. 

What  was  the  joy  with  which  Pius  V.  received  the  captured 
standards  then  sent  to  him,  and  hung  them  up  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  Lateran  !  He  conceived  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.  Such  were  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  he 
pronounced  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  once 
more  flattered  himself  at  times  with  the  idea  of  an  attempt  upon 
England,  which  he  was  to  conduct  in  person. 

Matters,  it  must  be  allowed,  did  not  now  proceed  thus  Cur. 

As  it  has  often  happened,  an  altered  tone  at  this  time  mani- 
fested itself  at  the  French  court,  and  this  change,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  slight  personal  circumstances,  produced  a  great 
alteration  in  concerns  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  king  was  unwilling  that  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjon, 

s  The  oath  ii  In  Scnranni,  Commait.  do  lUta  nligumk  in  regno  ChdL  IIL  153. 
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who  had  commanded  at  Moncontour,  should  have  all  the  honour 
of  vanqnifihing  the  Huguenots  and  paoificating  the  kingdom.  In 
this  feeling  he  was  strengthened  by  those  around  him;  for  they, 
too,  were  jealous  of  Anjon^s  cirde.  They  dreaded  lest  political 
power  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  honour  thus  acquired. 
Not  only  were  the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  followed  up 
with  the  utmost  dilatoriness ;  the  strict  Roman  catholic  party 
which  rallied  round  Anjou,  were  soon  opposed  at  court  by  an- 
other and  a  moderate  one,  which  had  adopted  a  directly  contrary 
policy.  It  made  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  and  induced  their 
leaders  to  come  to  the  court.  In  1569  the  French,  in  alliance 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  pope,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  queen  of  England;  in  the  summer  of  1572,  we  see  them 
allied  with  that  queen,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  Nether- 
lands out  of  the  hands  of  Spain  .^ 

Meanwhile  this  was  too  sudden,  and  too  little  fore-prepared  a 
revolution  to  last  long.  The  most  yiolent  explosion  followed, 
under  which  all  things  resumed  at  last  their  former  course. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Queen  Catherine  Medici,  while  she, 
not  without  a  certain  eagerness  and  warmth,  entered  into  the 
policy  and  the  plans  of  the  dominant  party,  which  so  far  at  least, 
inasmuch  as  they  seemed  necessarily  to  promote  the  elevation 
of  her  youngest  son,  Alen^on,  to  the  throne  of  England,  tended 
to  advance  her  interests  also,  prepared  notwithstanding  all  things 
beforehand  for  the  execution  of  quite  an  opposite  stroke.  She  did 
her  utmost  to  prevail  on  the  Huguenots  to  come  to  Paris;  and 
numerous  as  they  were,  still  they  were  surrounded  and  held  fast 
there  by  a  population  far  more  numerous,  having  a  military  or- 
ganization, and  easily  excited  by  fanaticism.  Already  had  she 
plainly  enough  intimated  to  the  pope  beforehand  what  was  her 
object  in  this.  But  had  she  still  felt  any  hesitation,  she  must 
have  been  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  at  this  moment 
intervened.  The  Huguenots  had  gained  over  the  king  himself; 
they  seemed  to  overweigh  and  supplant  the  authority  of  the 
queen  mother;  and  with  her  persoiud  interests  in  this  jeopardy, 
she  cut  short  all  delay.  With  that  resistless  and  magical  power 
which  she  exercised  over  her  children,  she  roused  all  the  latent 


1  There  seems  too  mnch  roasoii  to  beliere  that  the  latter  alliaaee  wm  only  one  of 
the  many  feints  OMtimd  to  dtoeire  tbe  RcfiniBed.    Tn. 
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fanaticism  of  the  king^s  character.  It  cost  her  but  a  word  to 
arm  the  people;  she  spoke  it  out;  each  of  the  Huguenot  ohiefisi 
was  pointed  out  to  his  personal  enemy.  Catherine  said  she 
wanted  only  six  men  to  be  assassinated;  with  their  deaths  alone 
she  charged  her  conscience;  but  about  50,000  were  slain.^ 

And  thus  did  the  French  out-do  even  the  exploits  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  What  the  latter  accomplished 
by  degrees,  with  deliberate  calculation  and  under  the  forms  of 
law,  the  former  eflfected  in  the  heat  of  passion,  dismissing  all 
formalities,  with  the  aid  of  fanaticised  masses.  The  result  was 
apparently  the  same.  Not  a  single  chief  remained  around  whose 
name  the  dispersed  Huguenots  could  rally;  many  fled;  an  im- 
mense number  submitted;  in  one  place  after  another  people  again 
attended  mass;  the  voices  of  the  preachers  were  silenced.  Philip 
II.  was  delighted  to  see  himself  imitated  and  surpassed;  he 
offered  Oharles  IX.  who  now  first  had  earned  for  himself  the 
title  of  a  most  Christian  king,  the  assistance  of  his  arm,  to  com- 
plete this  enterprise.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  celebrated  the  great 
event  by  a  solenm  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Venetians,  who  seemed  to  have  had  no  particular  interest  in  the 
matter,  in  official  letters  directed  to  their  ambassadors  express 
their  satisfaction  "at  this  instance  of  God's  favour.**'* 

But  can  it  indeed  be  possible  that  attempts  of  so  bloody  a 
kind  should  ever  succeed!  Do  they  not  conflict  with  the  deep 
mystery  of  human  things,  with  those  eternal  principles  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  which  escape  our  grasp,  yet  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  our  inmost  souls,  and  are  inviolable!  Men  may 
practise  an  illusion  on  themselves;  but  they  cannot  shake  or 
weaken  that  law  of  the  spiritual  order  of  the  world,  on  which 
their  existence  rests.'  It  governs  with  the  necessity  which  re- 
gulates the  course  of  the  stars. 

BXaiSTAKOB  or  Tin  PROTBSTAXTS  IK  TBI  NBTHBBLANDS,  FBANOX,  AND  OXIQCAinr. 

Maochiavel  gives  his  prince  this  advice,  to  make  the  cruel- 

^  I  may  here  refer,  for  brerity's  sake,  to  my  diacoorse  on  the  St.  BarthokMnew 
masBacre  in  the  hist,  polit.  Zeitaohrift,  II.  III. 

•  This  Bingolar  unanimity  in  kodinff  one  of  the  most  barbarous  massaeraa  ve- 
oorded  in  history,  amons  parties  who  dmered  so  much  on  other  points,  forms  a  strik- 
ing oomment  on  the  umty  of  the  Roman  antichrist,  while  the  no  less  unanimous  in> 
dignation  and  sympathy  of  the  Reformed  and  Protestant  churches  at  the  time, 
proves  the  essential  uni^  of  the  Reformed  at  that  period.    Tr. 

*  Say  rather  that  men  cannot  nullify  God's  promises  to  his  church.    Ta. 
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tics  which  he  considers  necessary  follow  each  other  in  rapid  sue* 
cession,  but  afterwards  gradually  to  allow  mercy  to  succeed. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  Spaniards  wished  to  give  literal 
effect  to  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands.  It  appeared  as  if 
even  they  had  at  last  discovered,  that  enough  of  goods  had  been 
confiscated,  enough  of  heads  struck  off;  that  the  time  for  mercy 
was  come.  In  1572,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was 
convinced  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  obtain  forgiveness,  if 
he  would  ask  it.  The  king  received  the  Netherlands  deputies 
who  had  come  with  a  petition  that  he  would  repeal  the  impost  of 
the  tenth  penny,  with  much  good  nature,  and  even  thanked  them 
for  their  endeavours;  he  had  resolved  to  recall  Alva  and  to  send 
them  a  milder  governor. 

Already,  however,  it  was  too  late.  As  a  further  consequence 
of  the  Grallo- Anglican  alliance  that  had  preceded  the  massacre, 
the  insurrection  burst  forth.^  Alva  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  fully  attained  his  object;  but  the  struggle  now  first  pro- 
perly began.  Alva  beat  the  enemy  as  often  as  he  encountered 
him  in  the  open  field ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  where  the  religious  movement  had  taken  the  deep- 
est hold  of  the  people,  and  protestantism  at  the  time  had  formed 
for  itself  the  most  vigorous  organizations,  he  experienced  a  ns 
sistance  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  overcome. 

All  things  that  could  be  applied  to  the  support  of  life  having 
been  consumed  in  Haarlem  to  the  very  grass  that  grew  between 
the  stones,  the  inhabitants  resolved  nevertheless  to  burst  through 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies  with  their  wives  and  children;  and 
although  the  dissensions  of  the  garrison  compelled  them  to  ac- 
cept of  mercy,  yet  they  had  demonstrated  that  the  Spaniards 
could  be  resisted.  In  Alkmaer  the  people  resolved  at  first,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  princes  of 
Orange,  when  the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates ;  the  defence 
they  made  was  as  heroic  as  their  resolution ;  none  stirred  from 
the  place,  unless  he  had  been  severely  wounded ;  before  those 
walls  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  first  utterly  failed.  The  land 
had  a  breathing  time ;  fresh  courage  was  infused  into  men's 
minds.     The  citizens  of  Leyden  declared  that  before  they  woull 

1  This  18  quite  possible  eren  although  Fcance  had  been  inaiucere  in  that  alliance. 
To. 

T.  3  H 
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Borrender,  they  would  eat  off  their  left  arms  In  order  that  mean- 
while they  might  defend  themselyes  with  their  right.  They 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  calling  to  their  assistance  against 
the  besiegers  the  waves  of  the  north  sea,  and  opening  their 
sluices.  Already  had  their  distress  reached  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, when  a  north-west  wind,  springing  up  just  at  the  fitting 
moment,  covered  the  land  with  the  sea  a  few  feet  in  depth  and 
expelled  the  foe.^ 

Then,  too,  the  French  protestants  recovered  their  courage. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  government,  notwithstand- 
ing that  barbarous  onslaught  (of  St.  Bartholomew's  eve),  wavered, 
procrastinated,  and  adopted  contradictory  measures,  they  resolved 
to  defend  themselves  and  war  broke  out  anew.  Sancerre  and 
Bochelle  defended  themselves  as  Leyden  and  Alkmaer  had  done. 
The  voice  of  the  preacher  of  peace  now  called  men  to  arms. 
Women  fought  along  with  men  in  the  strife.  It  was  the  heroio 
age  of  western  European  protestantism. 

All  the  atrocities  committed  or  approved  by  the  most  power- 
ful princes,  encountered  at  nameless  individual  points  an  opposi- 
tion which  no  authority  was  found  powerful  enough  to  repress, 
and  whose  mysterious  origin  can  only  be  traced  to  profound  re- 
ligious conviction. 

And  now  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  here  to  review  the  course 
and  alternations  of  the  war  in  France  and  the  Netherlands;  this 
would  remove  us  too  far  from  our  main  object.  Besides,  the 
details  may  be  found  in  many  other  books;  enough,  the  protes- 
tants maintained  their  ground. 

In  France  the  government  had,  as  early  as  1573,  and  in  the 
years  following,  repeatedly  to  conclude  pacifications  by  which 
the  old  concessions  to  the  Huguenots  were  renewed. 

In  the  Netherlands  we  find  the  power  of  the  civil  government 
absolutely  annihilated  in  1576.  In  consequence  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  had  not  received  their  pay,  being  in  open  insur- 
rection, all  the  provinces  had  combined  against  them,  those  that 
stood  true  to  the  crown  as  well  as  those  that  had  revolted,  such 
as  were  for  the  most  part  Boman  catholic  as  well  as  those  that 
were  altogether  protestant.  The  states-general  took  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  appointed  captains,  general-gover- 

I  AOowiog  awigtaiiee  and  proviaioiui  si  thesamo  time  to  be  brought  in  boatik  Tb. 
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nors,  and  magistrates,  and  filled  the  fortified  places  with  their 
own,  not  with  the  king'^s  troops.^  The  league  of  Ghent  was  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  proyinces  came  under  a  mutual  obligation 
to  expel  the  Spaniards  and  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  The 
king  sent  over  his  brother,  who  might  be  considered  as  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  a  Netherlander,  to  govern  them  as  Charles  V. 
had  done.  But  Don  John  was  not  even  ackno^dedged  until  he 
engaged  to  comply  with  the  chief  demands  that  were  proposed 
to  him;  he  had  to  accept  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  to 
dismiss  the  Spanish  troops;  and  hardly  did  he  stir  from  the 
constrained  position  into  which  he  had  been  forced,  when  all 
rose  against  him.  He  was  declared  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  chiefis  of  the  provinces  called  for  another  prince  of 
the  &mily  to  take  his  place. 

The  principle  of  local  government  now  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  monarchical;  the  national  came  off  victorious  in 
its  struggle  with  the  Spanish. 

Still  further  consequences  necessarily  followed.  The  north- 
em  provinces  which  had  conducted  the  war,  and  thereby  made 
this  state  of  things  possible,  naturally  obtained  a  preponderance 
in  the  concerns  of  the  war  and  the  civil  administration ;  but  from 
this  it  plainly  followed  that  the  reformed  religion  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  It  penetrated  into  Mechlin, 
Bruges  and  Ypres;  in  Antwerp  the  churches  were  already  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  confessions,  and  the  B^oman  catholics 
had  at  times  to  be  content  with  the  chancels  of  the  churches 
which  they  just  completely  possessed;  in  Ghent  the  leaning  to- 
wards protestantism  mingled  with  a  municipal  movement  and 
maintained  a  complete  preponderance.  In  the  pacification,  the 
old  condition  of  the  Boman  catholic  church  was  on  the  whole 
guaranteed;  the  states-general  now  issued  an  edict  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  which  secured  equal  freedom  to  both  confessions. 
Every  where  after  that,  even  in  the  provinces  that  were  chiefly 
Boman  catholic,  the  protestant  agitation  advanced;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  protestantism  would  carry  the  day  univer- 
sally. 

What  a  position  did  tho  prince  of  Orange  now  occupy;  shortly 
before  this  he  was  an  exile  and  much  in  need  of  mercy,  now  in 

1  Thiitnmofaffiunkniidendpwtiealiriyefidn^ 
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possession  of  a  well-founded  authority  in  the  northern  provinces, 
mwart^  in  Brabant,  and  all  powerful  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
estates;  owned  as  chief  and  leader  by  a  great  ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical  party  which  was  felt  to  be  making  progress;  closely  iJlied 
with  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  but  first  of  all  with  his  neigh- 
bours, the  Glermans. 

For  in  Germany,  too,  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  catholics  en- 
countered a  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  protestants,  which  ever 
continued  to  present  great  prospects. 

We  find  this  resistance  manifested  in  general  negotiations,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  electors,  and  at  the  imperial  diets,  albeit  that 
here,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  German  affairs,  it 
produced  no  adequate  results.  In  the  main,  it  threw  itself,  as  did 
the  attack  which  it  opposed,  into  the  individual  territories,  the 
different  provinces  of  Germany. 

It  now  speared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  spiritual  provinces 
chiefly.  There  was  hardly  one  of  these  the  prince  of  which  had 
not  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Roman  catholic  principle  to 
its  former  ascendancy.  Protestantism,  still  conscious  of  ita 
strength,  met  this  with  an  attempt,  unfolding  no  less  extensive 
prospects,  to  make  itself  master  of  the  spiritual  principality  itself. 

In  1577,  Gobhard  Truchsess  was  advanced  to  the  archi-epis- 
copal  see  of  Cologne.  This  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Count  Nuenar  with  the  chapter,  and  very 
well  did  that  great  protestant  know  who  it  was  that  ho  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
previous  necessity,  such  as  has  been  alleged,  for  Gebhard^s  ac- 
quaintance with  Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
anti-Roman  catholic  leaning.  On  the  occasion  of  his  solemn 
entrance  into  Cologne,  when  the  clergy  went  out  in  procession 
to  meet  him,  he  did  not  dismount  from  his  horse,  according  to 
custom,  in  order  to  kiss  the  cross;  at  church  he  appeared  in  a 
military  coat;  he  had  no  wish  to  celebrate  high  mass.  From 
the  very  first  he  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  hia 
chief  councillors  were  Calvinists;'  and  as  he  now  had  no  scruples 
about  entering  into  mortgages,  in  order  to  raise  troops,  as  he 
sought  to  assure  himself  of  the  attachment  of  the  nobility,  and 

1  GoTernor  or  Sheriff.    Tr. 

I  Mafibi:  AniuUi  di  Gvegorio  XIII.  torn.  I.  p.  891. 
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gave  his  favoar  likewise  to  a  party  among  the  incorporated  trades 
of  Cologne,  which  began  to  oppose  Roman  catholic  usages,  every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate  the  purpose  which  he  subsequently 
avowed,  of  converting  the  spiritual  into  a  secular  principality. 

Gebhard  Truchsess  was  up  to  this  time,  still  outwardly  at 
least,  Roman  catholic.  The  adjacent  bishoprics  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  as  we  have  already  re* 
marked,  lay  directly  in  protestant  hands.  The  rise  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  was  of  special  consequence.  As  yet 
in  very  early  life,  and  although  a  good  Lutheran,  he  was  called 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen,  after  that  to  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg,  and  in  1557,  also,  to  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom.^ 
Already  he  had  a  large  party  even  in  Munstcr,  including  all  the 
young  members  of  the  chapter,  on  his  side,  and  his  further  ag- 
grandizement was  prevented  only  by  a  direct  interference  on  the 
part  of  Gregory  XIIL  who  declared  a  demission  that  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  the  earnest  oppo- 
sition of  the  strict  Roman  catholics.  But  it  must  be  added  that 
people  could  not  carry  through  the  induction  of  another  bishop 
there. 

It  is  easily  seen  what  a  start  protestant  views  must  have  taken 
in  Rhenish- Westphalia  with  this  disposition  prevailing  among 
the  spiritual  chiefs,  having  besides  been  extensively  diffused 
there.  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  happy  combination,  a  well- 
directed  stroke,  to  obtain  for  them  a  decided  preponderance. 

Nay,  this  must  have  wrought  a  great  re-action  on  the  whole 
of  Germany.  What  had  taken  place  in  the  bishoprics  of  Lower 
Germany,  was  equally  possible  in  all  respects  in  regard  to  those 
of  Upper  Germany  too;  still,  even  within  the  territories  where 
the  restoration  had  commenced,  opposition  was  far  from  being 
extinct. 

How  keenly  was  it  felt  by  that  Balthasar,  abbot  of  Fulda, 
whom  we  have  mentioned !  When  the  intercession  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  and  the  complaints  of  the  diet  availed  nothing, 
when  the  abbot,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  was  ad- 
vancing with  his  restoration  of  the  faith,  and  went  about  from 
place  to  place  to  carry  it  into  effect,  one  day  in  the  summer  of 
1576,  happening  to  be  for  that  very  purpose  in  Hamelburg,  he 

1  Ilamelmann :  01d«iibiiiglMliM  Chronieon  S.  436. 
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was  assaulted  by  his  nobility  with  arms  in  their  hands,  imprU 
soned  in  his  own  house,  and  as  all  were  incensed  against  him, 
as  the  neighbours  looked  on  with  satisfaction,  and  as  the  bishop 
of  Wiirzburg  himself  offered  to  assist,  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  goTemment  of  the  country/ 

In  Bavaria,  too,  Duke  Albert  did  not  immediately  attain  his 
object  in  all  quarters.  He  complained  to  the  pope  tiiat  his  no- 
bility preferred  renouncing  the  sacrament  altogether,  to  receiying 
it  in  one  kind. 

And  of  still  more  consequence  was  it,  that  protestantism  in 
the  Austrian  territories  was  constantly  advancing  to  legal  power 
and  recognition.  Under  the  considerate  guidance  of  Maximilian 
II.  it  not  only,  as  has  been  stated,  acquired  a  firm  footing  in 
Austria  proper;  above  and  below  the  Ens,  it  came  to  be  difibsed 
likewise  through  all  the  other  territories.  Hardly  had  this  em- 
peror, for  example,  redeemed  the  county  of  Glatz  from  its  mort- 
gagees, the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  (in  1667)  than  there,  too,  the  no- 
bility, public  functionaries,  cities,  and  at  last  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  passed  over  to  the  evangelical  profession;  Henry  von 
Pubschutz,  the  captain  general,  established  for  himself  with  his 
own  hand  a  protestant  consistory,  with  which  he  often  went  far- 
ther than  the  emperor  could  have  wished.  The  estates  also 
gradually  acquired  here  a  high  degree  of  autonomy;  for,  indeed, 
it  was  then,  in  general,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  of  the  county, 
mining  was  in  a  thriving  state,  the  towns  were  rich  and  respect- 
able, the  nobility  accomplished;  waste  lands  were  cultivated  in 
all  quarters  and  studded  with  villages.'  The  church  at  Alben- 
dorf,  which  is  to  this  day  resorted  to  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims, 
flocking  thither  to  kiss  an  ancient  statue  of  'Hhe  mother  of  god,^ 
was  for  sixty  years  during  that  period  in  the  hands  of  protestant 
pastors;^  in  the  capital,  some  decades  of  years  afterwards,  there 

1  Schannat:  Hmtoria  Fuldcnais  pan  III.  p.  2G8.  The  Abbot's  letter  to  Pope 
Gregory  of  let.  August  1576,  quoted  thero  ham  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  Speaking  of  the  tiireats  of  his  enemies,  he  says :  <*  Clamantea, 
nisi  consentiam,  ut  administratio  ditionis  men  episcopo  tradatur,  non  alit»  se  me 
ac  cancm  rabidum  interfecturos,  turn  SaxonisB  et  Hassus  principes  in  meom  graem 
immissnniB." — [Calliiu^  out  that  if  I  would  not  consent  to  the  administration  ofmy 
jurisdiction  being  han<^  oyer  to  the  bishop,  they  would  slay  me  as  they  would  a 
mad  dog,  and  then  turn  the  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse  upon  my  flock.] 

*  See  Joseph  Kdgler's  Chronicles  of  Gkts.  Band  I.  heft  2,  p.  72.  The  Mtthor 
was  a  Roman  cathoUc  parish  priest,  his  work  is  very  substantial  and  useful, 

i  From  1563  to  1623.  See  description  of  Albendorf,  aooompanied  with  docn* 
inenta  (an  eariicr  printed  fragment  of  thai  Chroniele)  p.  86, 
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were  reckoned  only  nine  Roman  catholic,  and  on  the  other  hand 
three  hundred  evangelical  burgesses.  This  fully  accounts  for 
Pope  Pius  V.  conceiying  such  an  unutterable  dislike  to  the  em- 
peror. On  one  occasion,  the  war  in  which  the  latter  was  «i- 
gaged  against  the  Turks  happening  to  be  spoken  of^  he  said  at 
once,  that  really  he  did  not  know  which  side  he  could  wish  to 
see  victorious/  But  under  these  circumstances  protestantism 
advanced  uninterruptedly  into  the  inner-Austrian  territories, 
which  were  not  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor^s  commands. 
In  1568  twenty-four  evangelical  pastors  were  already  to  be  found 
in  Erain,  and  in  1571,  there  was  but  one  Roman  catholic  coun- 
cillor in  the  chief  town  of  Steiermark.  Not  that  that  profession 
of  faith  foiind  any  support  from  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the 
archduke  Charles;  for  that  prince  was  much  more  favourable 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  promoted  them  as  far  as 
he  could;  but  the  estates  were  protestant  in  their  views.^  They 
could  carry  matters  their  own  way  at  the  diets,  where  aflfairs  of 
administration,  and  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  were 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  religious  affairs;  they  took 
care  that  all  their  concessions  to  the  government  should  be  com- 
pensated by  religious  concessions  to  them.  In  1578,  at  the  diet 
held  at  Bruck  on  the  Muhr,  the  duke  had  to  consent  to  the  free 
use  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  not  only  in  the  territories  of 
the  nobility  and  the  landed  proprietors,  where  besides  he  had  no 
power  to  prevent  it,  but  also  in  the  four  chief  towns,  Gratz, 
Judenburg,  Klagenfurt,  and  Laybach.^  Thereupon  protestantism 
organized  itself  in  these  as  well  as  the  imperial  territories.  A 
protestant  ecclesiastical  administration  (kirchen-ministerium) 
was  instituted;  a  regular  system  of  churches  and  schools  was 
adopted  after  the  model  of  that  of  Wurtemberg;  here  and  there 
as,  for  instance,  at  St.  Veit,  Roman  catholics  were  excluded  from 

I  Ticpolo.  ReUiione  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  He  adds :  '*  In  ^podto  della  morte  del 
principe  di  Spagna  apertamento  dine  il  papa  harerla  aentita  oon  grandiasimo  dis- 
piaoero,  perche  non  ronia  che  li  atati  del  re  oattoUoo  capitaasero  in  mano  de*  Ta- 
deachi."--[ln  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Spain,  the  pope  openly  said  thai 
he  had  felt  it  with  the  utmost  pain,  for  he  had  no  wiidi  thai  the  states  of  the  oatholio 
king  should  (all  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.] 

s  Socher :  Historia  societatis  Jesu  proTincisD  Anstrisd,  I.  IV.  160»  184,  V.  33. 

*  Supplication  an  die  Bom.  Kais.  Maj.  umh  Intercossion  der  dreien  Fursten^ 
thi'uner  und  Land,  in  Lehmann's  do  pace  religionis,  p.  461,  a  document  which  reo* 
tifies  the  representation  giyen  \jj  KherahiUer  in  Ann.  Fcrdhuoidei  I.  e. 
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the  inuni3!pal  elections;^  they  were  ho  longer  admitted  into  the 
public  offices  of  the  province.  Such  were  the  circumstances, 
under  whose  favourable  influence  protestant  sentiments  first  pro- 
perly obtained  the  ascendancy  in  those  regions  so  near  Italy. 
Here  a  firm  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  impulse  given  by  the 
Jesuits. 

In  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  whether  the  inhabitants  spoke 
German,  Sclavonic,  or  Hungarian,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Tyrol,  protestantism  may  be  regarded,  in  the  year  1578,  as 
still  constantly  predominating. 

It  is  evident  in  short,  that  tliroughout  all  Germany,  it  met 
the  advance  of  Boman  Catholicism  with  a  successful  resistance 
and  a  counter  advance  of  its  own. 

AlfTAOONIBT  PRDfCITLSS  IN  TBI  SXST  07  KUROPI. 

This  was  indeed  a  remarkable  epoch,  in  which  the  two  grand 
religious  tendencies  once  more  began  to  arouse  themselves  against 
each  other,  equally  with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  ascend- 
ancy, the  one  over  the  other. 

Already  there  waa  an  essential  alteration  in  the  state  of  things 
as  compared  with  what  they  had  been  some  time  before.  At  an 
earlier  period  there  were  attempts  at  mutual  accommodation  ;  a 
reconciliation  was  tried  in  Germany;  the  way  was  opened  for  it 
in  France ;  it  was  called  for  in  the  Netherlands ;  it  seemed  for  a 
long  time  to  be  feasible;  here  and  there  toleration  was  practised. 
But  now  the  antagonist  principles  encountered  each  other  with 
a  more  intense  hostility.  Throughout  all  Europe  they,  so  to 
speak,  challenged  each  other  to  the  conflict.  It  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  into  which  things  had 
been  brought  in  the  years  1578  and  1579. 

Let  us  commence  in  the  East  with  Poland. 

The  Jesuits  had  found  their  way  into  Poland  abo ;  the  bish- 
ops there  had  endeavoured  by  means  of  them  to  strengthen  them- 
selves. Cardinal  Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermcland,  founded  a  college 
for  them  at  Braunsberg  in  1569;  they  formed  settlements  also 
in  Pultusk  and  in  Posen  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop.  It  was  of 
special  importance  to  Bishop  Valerian  of  Wilna,  to  anticipate  the 
liUtherans  of  Lithuania,  who  wanted  to  found  a  university  on 
t  HinnMUi  in  der  KirntneriMfaen  ZeitMhrift,  V.  p.  180. 
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their  own  principles,  by  establishing  a  Jesuit  institution  at  his 
episcopal  seat.  At  this  time  he  was  old  and  frail,  and  wished 
that  his  last  days  should  b3  signalized  with  this  meritorious 
work.     The  first  members  of  the  society  arrived  in  1670/ 

Here  too  the  consequence  of  these  efforts  was  no  more  at  first 
than  that  the  protestants  took  measures  for  preserving  their 
power.  At  the  convocation-diet  of  1573,  they  carried  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  no  one  was  to  be  insulted  or  injured  on  account 
of  his  religion  ;^  the  bishops  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it;  the  example  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  was  ad- 
duced to  convince  them  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  refuse  it; 
it  was  to  be  sworn  to  by  the  kings  of  Poland  in  all  time  coming. 
In  1579  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy  was  totally  su'^ 
pended,  and  the  nuncio  would  have  it  that  by  that  alone  1200  par- 
ish priests  were  ruined.  Just  at  that  time  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice was  constituted,  consisting  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  cler- 
gymen, which  was  also  to  determine  all  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
People  in  Bomo  were  astonished  at  the  Polish  clergy  submitting 
to  this. 

Not  less  than  in  Poland  did  the  antagonist  principles  enter 
upon  the  scene  in  Sweden,  and  here,  indeed,  in  the  most  peculiar 
manner.  They  directly  afi'ected  the  person  of  the  prince,  for 
that  became  an  object  of  contention  between  them. 

All  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  "  the  brood  of  King  Gusta- 
vus,**'  as  the  Swedes  said,  were  characterized  by  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  depth  of  thought  and  wilfulness ;  of  religion  and  violence 
of  temper. 

The  most  learned  among  them  was  John,  who  held  a  middle 
place  in  the  family.  Having  been  married  to  a  Roman  catholic 
princess,  Catherine  of  Poland,  who  shared  with  him  his  impri- 
sonment, and  in  whose  circumscribed  solitude  ho  often  received 
the  consolations  of  a  Roman  catholic  priest,  he  could  not  fail  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  religious  controversies  of  tho  day. 
He  studied  the  fathers  of  the  church  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
an  idea  of  its  original  condition ;  he  liked  the  books  that  treated 
oi  the  possibility  of  a  religious  union;  he  deeply  pondered  the 

1  Sacchinus:  Hintoria  sodetatis  .Tcsu,  pare  II.  lib.  VIII.  114.    Pare  III.  lib.  I, 
112.  Kb.  VI.  loa— 108. 

s  Fredro :  Ilcnriciw  I.  vex  Pokmomm,  p.  114. 
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questions  which  the  subject  inyolved.  On  coming  to  the  thit>iie 
he  in  fact  advanced  some  steps  nearer  to  the  church  of  Borne. 
He  published  a  liturgy  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Tridentine, 
in  which  the  Swedish  divines  were  amazed  to  perceive  not  only 
some  of  the  usages,  but  some  also  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church/  As  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  both  with 
the  Koman  catholic  powers  in  general  in  so  far  as  respected  hiA 
Russian  war,  and  particularly  with  Spain  in  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  maternal  inheritance  of  his  wife,  might  prove  very 
useful,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  sending  one  of  the  grandees  of  his 
kingdom  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  Secretly  he  even  allowed  a 
few  Jesuit  missionaries  to  come  from  the  Netherlands  to  Stock- 
holm, and  committed  an  important  educational  institution  to 
their  charge. 

This  was  a  symptom  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  most 
brilliant  hopes  at  Rome ;  Anthony  Possevin,  one  of  the  most 
adroit  of  the  members  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  was  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  serious  attempt  to  convert  King  John. 

Possevin  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1578.  The  king  was  not 
inclined  to  yield  on  all  points.  He  required  that  the  priests 
should  be  allowed  to  marry,  that  the  cup  should  be  given  to  the 
laity  in  the  sacrament,  that  mass  should  be  said  in  the  vemacu- 
lar  tongue,  renunciation  by  the  church  of  confiscated  church  pro- 
perty and  similar  things.  Possevin  had  no  powers  to  make  any 
concessions  on  these  points;  he  only  engaged  to  communicate 
the  king'^s  demands  to  the  papal  see,  and  hastened  to  the  dog- 
matical questions  in  dispute.  Here  he  was  much  more  success- 
ful. After  a  few  conferences  and  some  time  allowed  to  think 
upon  the  subject,  the  king  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sub- 
scribe to  tho  pro/essio /idei  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Tri- 
dentino  confession.  He  did  in  fact  subscribe  to  it;  he  confessed; 
once  more  Possevin  inquired  whether  with  respect  to  the  com- 
munion under  one  kind  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pope;  John  declared  that  he  did  so,  whereupon  Possevin  so- 
lemnly granted  him  absolution.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  that  ab- 
solution had  been  the  grand  object  which  the  king  felt  he  needed 
and  which  he  longed  to  enjoy.    He  had  caused  his  brother  to  be 

1  In  the  Judicium  pnpdicatornm  Tlolmenss.  dc  publicatA  litui^ia,  in  Baaz's  In- 
Tentariom  eookaiarum  Suegoth.  p.  393,  tboy  are  aU  to  be  scon. 
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assassinated,  with  the  previous  approval,  it  is  true,  of  his  estates, 
still  it  was  an  assassination,  and  that  in  the  most  frightful  form ! 
The  absolution  he  received  seemed  to  give  peace  to  his  soul. 
Possevin  called  aloud  to  God,  beseeching  him  that  he  would 
quite  convert  the  heart  of  this  prince.  The  king  rose  and  threw 
his  arms  around  his  confessor;  ''as  I,^^  he  exclaimed,  ''now 
embrace  you,  so  do  I  for  ever  embrace  the  Bomish  faith.^'  He 
then  received  the  supper  according  to  the  Roman  catholic  rituaL 

After  having  thus  succeeded  in  his  object,  Possevin  hastened 
back;  he  communicated  his  news  to  the  pope,  and,  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  to  the  most  powerful  Roman  catholic  princes;  all 
that  now  remained  was  that  the  king'^s  demands  on  which  he 
made  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  his  kingdom  ge- 
nerally to  depend,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Possevin 
was  a  very  clever  person,  gifted  with  persuasive  powers,  and  with 
much  talent  for  negotiation ;  but  he  had  too  easilv  allowed  him- 
self  to  believe  that  his  object  was  gained.  According  to  his  re- 
presentation of  matters,  Pope  Gregory,  instead  of  deeming  it 
necessary  to  make  any  concession,  rather  insisted  that  the  king 
should  come  over  frankly  and  unconditionally.  He  gave  the 
Jesuit  therefore,  when  proceeding  on  his  second  journey  to  Swe- 
den, letters  drawn  up  to  that  eflFect,  and  indulgences  for  all  who 
should  return  to  the  Romish  faith. 

But  the  opposite  party  meanwhile  was  on  the  alert ;  warning 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  protestant  princes,  for  the  news  had 
instantly  spread  through  all  Europe;  Chytroeus  dedicated  to  the 
king  his  work  on  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  and  made  a  cer- 
tain impression  by  doing  so  on  men  of  rank  and  learning.  The 
protestants  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

Possevin  now  arrived;  no  more,  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
in  a  civic  dress,  but  in  the  usual  attire  of  his  order,  and  with  a 
load  of  Roman  catholic  books.  This  appearance  of  his,  of  itself, 
made  no  favourable  impression.  He  even  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  produce  the  papal  answer;  but  at  length  finding  longer 
delay  impossible,  in  an  audience,  which  lasted  for  two  hours,  he 
opened  it  to  the  king.  Who  shall  attempt  to  scan  the  secrets 
of  a  soul  in  itself  wavering  and  unsettled !  The  prince*'s  self- 
respect  might  have  felt  offended  at  so  flat  a  refusal  of  his  re- 
quirements; he  was  convinced,  too,  that  nothing  could  be  at- 
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tained  in  Sweden  without  the  concessions  that  were  refused;  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  resigning  his  crown  on  account  of  his  religion. 
Enough,  that  audience  was  decisire.  From  that  rerj  hour  the 
king  showed  the  pope'^s  ambassador  disfavour  and  displeasure. 
He  insisted  that  the  Jesuits  who  were  employed  as  teachers  at 
the  school,  should  take  the  communion  under  both  kinds;  that 
mass  should  be  celebrated  in  Swedish ;  and  when  they  would  not 
obey  him,  as,  indeed,  they  could  not,  he  refused  to  provide  for 
them  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  When  they  left  Stockholm  soon 
after,  it  was  undoubtedly  not  solely  owing,  as  they  may  have  pre^ 
tended,  to  the  plague  being  there.  The  protestant  grandees,  the 
king^s  younger  brother,  the  earl  of  Sudermanland,  who  inclined 
to  Calvinism,  and  the  Lubeck  ambassadors,  neglected  not  to  fan 
the  flame  of  this  growing  disgust.  In  the  queen  alone,  and  after 
lier  death,  in  the  next  successor  to  the  throne,  did  the  Roman 
catholics  preserve  any  stay  that  they  could  lean  upon,  any  hope 
that  they  could  cherish.  For  the  time  immediately  before  them 
the  civil  government  in  Sweden  remained  essentially  protestant.^ 
In  England  this  came  to  be  more  and  more  the  case  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  here  there  were  points  of  attack  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  Roman  catholics.  Not 
only  did  the  Irish  population  hold  fast  by  the  old  faith  and  ri- 
tual ;  in  England  itself,  half  of  the  nation  perhaps,  if  not,  as  has 
been  maintained,  even  more,  were  attached  to  them.  It  must 
over  bo  thought  strange  that  the  English  Roman  catholics,  for 
the  first  fifteen  vears  at  least  of  Elizabeth'^s  Te\<m.  submitted  to 
the  protestant  laws  of  that  monarch.  They  took  the  oath  re- 
quired from  them  although  it  ran  directly  counter  to  the  papal 
authority;  they  attended  the  protestant  churches,  and  deemed 
it  quite  enough  if  in  going  and  returning  they  kept  together  and 
avoided  the  company  of  protestants.^ 

1  In  all  that  I  have  related  hero  T  confine  myRolf  to  those  statements  by  the  Je- 
suitB,  whieh  in  so  far  a«  I  can  find,  have  been  neglected  hitherto,  aa  they  may  he 
read  at  full  length  in  Sacchiniw:  Hist.  socieUitis  Jesu  Pars  IV.  lib.  VI.  n.  04 — 70, 
and  lib.  VII.  n.  83 — 111.  I  kIkiuM  like  to  know  if  the  continuation  of  Theiner'a 
Sweden  and  its  position  with  reflpeet  to  tlie  Holy  See,  will  really  eoinmunicatc  any 
new  facta  worth  notice ;  a.<i  yet  it  ii»  a  work  so  full  of  coan««^  invective  aa  to  excite 
compassion  rather  than  attention.  **  It  is  to  be  hoiied  tl.at  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

•  **  Relatione  del  prcsentc  stato  d'lnghilterra,  cavata  <'a  una  letter*  scritta  di 
I^ndra  etc.  Roma  1590," — [Account  of  the  present  state  (f  Rnebind,  taken  from  a 
letter  written  from  London,  etc.  Rome,  15U0,]  (a  printed  |  amphlet),  cloacly  agrees 
on  thb  head  with  a  paBsagc  in  Ribadencira  dc  schismate,  v  hich  Ilallam  has  already 
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Meanwhile  people  at  Borne  considered  themselves  sure  of 
their  being  true  to  their  church  at  heart.  The  idea  .prevailed 
that  an  opportunity,  some  small  advantage  only,  was  wanted,  in 
order  to  enflame  the  whole  Roman  catholics  of  the  country  to 
resistance.  Already  had  Pius  V.  expressed  a  desire  to  shed  his 
blood  in  an  attempt  upon  England.  Gregory  XIII.,  who  never 
relinquished  the  idea  of  such  an  enterprise,  thought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  military  ardour  and  elevated  position  of  Don  John 
of  Austria  in  accomplishing  it;  and  expressly  for  this  purpose 
he  despatched  his  nuncio  Sega,  then  with  Don  John  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, to  Spain,  in  order  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  Philip  II. 

Notwithstanding  this,  at  one  time  from  the  king^s  dislike  to 
his  brother'^s  ambitious  views  and  new  political  developments,  at 
another  from  other  hindrances,  these  extensive  projects  misgave. 
People  had  to  be  content  with  less  magnificent  attempts. 

Pope  Gregory  first  turned  his  regards  to  Ireland.  It  was  re- 
presented to  him  that  there  was  no  more  strict  or  more  immov- 
ably Roman  catholic  nation  than  the  Irish ;  but  that  they  were 
maltreated  by  the  English  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  violent 
manner,  plundered,  disunited,  wilfully  kept  in  barbarism,  and 
coerced  in  their  religious  convictions,  and  accordingly  they  were 
at  all  times  ready  for  war;  all  that  was  needed  was  but  to  assist 
them  with  a  small  military  force;  with  5000  men  Ireland  might 
be  conquered ;  it  had  not  a  single  fortress  that  could  hold  out 
above  four  days.^     Pope  Gregory  was  convinced  without  much 

quoted  (seo  the  constitutional  history  of  England,  I.  p.  162)  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  source  whence  it  was  taken.  "  Si  pcrmettevano  giuranicnti  impii  contra 
Tautorita  della  sede  apostolica,  c  questo  con  poco  o  nissun  scrupulo  di  conscienza. 
AUora  tutti  andayano  communcmente  alle  sinagoghe  degli  erctici  et  alle  prediche 
loro  mcnandoyi  li  figli  et  famiglie ;  -  -  si  tencya  aliora  per  segno  distlntivo  sufficiente 
venire  aUe  chiesc  prima  degli  eretiti  e  non  partifsi  in  compagnia  loro." — [They  have 
allowed  theraselres  to  take  impious  oaths  against  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see, 
and  that  with  little  or  no  scruple  of  conscience.  Then  all  have  ^one  commonly  to 
the  f^magogues  of  the  heretics  and  to  their  preachings,  taking  their  children  and 
families  with  them  there;  -  -  it  is  held  to  be  a  sufficiently  distinctive  sign  that  they 
come  to  church  before  the  heretics,  and  do  not  go  away  m  company  with  them.] 

^  '*  Discorso  sopra  il  regno  d'Irlanda  e  della  gente  che  bisogneria  per  oonquistarlo, 
fatto  a  Gregorio  XIII/* — [Discourse  on  the  kingdom  of  Ireuuid  and  the  troops  re- 
quired for  its  conquest,  written  for  Gregory  XIII.]  See  Fugger  MS.  in  the  Vienna 
library.  The  Qucen*s  government  is  deciared  to  be  a  tyranny ;  "  lasciando  11  ao- 
vemo  a  ministri  Inglesi,  i  quali  per  arriohiro  se  stessi  usavano  tutta  I'arte  della  tir- 
annide  in  quel  regno,  come  trasportando  le  commodity  del  paese  in  Inghilterra,  tas- 
sando  il  popolo  contra  le  l^;gi  e  privilegi  antichi,  e  mantcnendo  guerra  e  fattioni  tra 
i  paesam  -  -  non  volendo  gu  Inglesi  che  gli  habitanti  imparassero  la  differenza  fira  U 
vivcr  libero  e  la  servitil." — [leaving  the  government  to  English  ministers,  who  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves  employ  all  the  arts  of  tyranny  in  that  kingdom,  such  as 
exporting  the  commodities  of  the  country  into  England,  taxing  the  people  against 
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difficulty.  There  was  then  living  at  Rome  an  English  refugee, 
called  Thomas  Stuckley,  an  adventurer  by  nature,  but  who  pos- 
sessed the  art  in  a  high  degree  of  procuring  introductions  and 
acquiring  confidence;  the  pope  appointed  him  his  chamberlain, 
made  him  marquis  of  Leinster,  and  laid  out  40,000  scudi  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  ship  and  troops.  He  was  to  have  formed  a 
jimction  on  the  French  coast  with  a  small  force  which  Geraldlne^ 
an  Irish  refugee,  had  collected  there,  also  by  means  of  assistanoe 
from  the  pope.  King  Philip,  who  had  no  inclination  for  war,  and 
yet  was  willing  enough  to  see  Elizabeth^s  hands  occupied  at 
home,  contributed  some  money  towards  its  success.^  But  Stuck* 
ley  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  sufiered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  part  with  the  troops  destined  for  Ireland  in  King  Sehaa- 
tian'^s  expedition  to  Africa,  in  which  he  himself  was  killed. 
Geraldine  had  to  try  his  fortune  alone ;  he  landed  in  June  1579 
and  made  in  reality  some  progress.  He  captured  the  forts  com- 
manding the  harbour  of  Smerwich;  the  Earl  of  Desmond  had 
already  revolted  against  the  Queen;  a  general  movement  took 
place  through  the  island.  But  this  was  soon  followed  by  re- 
peated ill-success;  and  worst  of  all,  Geraldine  himself  was  slain 
in  a  skirmish.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Desmond  could  no  longer 
hold  out.  The  papal  aid  proved  inadequate  to  its  object;  the 
money  that  had  been  reckoned  upon,  never  came.  The  English 
accordingly  came  ofi*  victorious.  They  punished  the  insurrection 
with  the  most  frightful  cruelty ;  men  and  women  were  thrust 
together  into  bams  and  burnt  to  death,  children  were  strangled; 
the  whole  of  Munstcr  was  devastated;  the  English  colonies  ad- 
vanced to  occupy  the  country  after  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
desert. 

If  Roman  Catholicism  was  ever  to  effect  any  thing  in  that 
kingdom,  the  experiment  had  necessarily  to  be  made  in  England 
itself;  and  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  could  be  done  only  under 

the  ancient  laws  and  pririlegen,  and  kec>pin|r  up  ware  and  factions  among  the  coun- 
try fieoplo.  -  -  the  English  having  no  wish  that  the  inhabitants  should  l^mi  the  dif- 
ference between  living  free  and  servitude.] 

>  According  to  the  Nuncio  Sega  in  his  Relatione  compendiosa  (MS.  in  Berlin 
I.ibrary)  20,000  scudi ;  *'  altre  mercedi  fece  fare  al  barone  d'Acres,  al  signbr  Carlo 
Buono  et  altri  nobili  Inglesi  cho  si  trovavano  in  Madrid,  ch'egli  spinse  andare  a 
questa  impresa  insieme  ool  vescovo  Lionese  d*lrlanda.'* — [He  caused  other  rewards 
to  lie  made  to  Baron  Dacrcs,  Lord  Charles  Buono  and  other  Endish  noblemen  at 
Madrid,  whom  he  urged  to  go  on  this  expedition  together  with  Bishop  Lionese  of 
Ireland.] 
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an  alteration  in  the  subsisting  relations  of  Europe.  But  in  order 
that  as  matters  stood  the  Roman  catholic  population  nught  not 
be  completely  revolutionized;  in  order  that  it  might  still  be 
found  Roman  catholic,  spiritual  means  had  necessarily  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

William  Allen  first  formed  the  idea  of  collecting  into  one 
body  those  English  youths  of  the  Roman  catholic  confession  who, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  lived  on  the  continent ;  it  was 
particularly  with  the  support  he  received  from  Pope  Gregory  that 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  for  them  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege at  Douay.  This,  however,  did  not  strike  the  pope  as  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  He  wished  to  procure 
for  these  refugees  a  quieter  and  less  dangerous  situation  under 
his  own  eyes,  Douay  at  that  time  lying  in  the  Netherlands, 
then  so  much  disturbed;  so  ho  founded  an  English  college  at 
Rome,  bestowed  a  rich  abbacy  upon  it,  and  committed  it,  in 
1579,  to  the  Jesuits.^ 

Now  no  one  was  admitted  at  this  college  who  did  not  come 
under  an  obligation  to  return  to  England  at  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  there  to  preach  the  creed  of  the  Romish  church.  For 
this  alone  were  the  pupils  prepared.  In  the  religious  enthusi- 
asm to  which  they  were  stimulated  by  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
Ignatius,  the  missionaries  that  had  been  sent  over  of  old  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  presented 
to  them  as  their  example. 

Attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  forthwith  by  some  of  the 
older  students.  In  1 580,  two  English  Jesuits,  Person  and  Cam- 
pian,  went  over  to  their  native  country.  Subjected  to  incessant 
persecution  and  obliged  to  pass  under  feigned  names  and  another 
dress,  they  reached  the  metropolis  and  traversed,  the  one  the 
northern,  the  other  the  southern  provinces.  They  confined  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  to  the  houses  of  the  Roman  catholic 
lords.  Their  arrival  was  announced  beforehand;  yet  the  pre- 
caution was  adopted  of  always  meeting  them  at  the  door  as 
strangers.  Meanwhile  a  domestic  chapel  was  already  fitted  up 
in  the  most  retire<I  part  of  the  house ;  to  the  which  they  were 
conducted,  and  there  the  members  of  the  family  were  convened 

1  We  ma^  here  compare  the  accoxint  gtren  by  the  Jesuits  in  Saochinni,  Pan  TV. 
lib.  VI.  6,  lib.  VII.  10— -30,  with  CamdetrB  sUtementa:  Kerum  Britannic,  torn.  I. 
p.  815. 
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and  received  their  blessing.  The  missionary  generally  remained 
only  a  single  night.  In  the  evening  there  were  preparatory  ex- 
ercises and  confession;  next  morning  mass  was  said  and  the 
Lord^s  supper  dispensed;  this  was  followed  by  preaching.  All 
who  still  kept  by  the  Roman  catholic  confession  attended,  some- 
times amounting  to  a  great  number.  The  religion  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  island  for  900  years,  was  again  proclaimed  with 
the  charm  of  mystery  and  novelty.  Synods  were  held  in  secret; 
a  printing  press  was  set  up  first  in  a  village  near  London ;  then 
in  a  lonely  house  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Roman  catholic  writ- 
ings suddenly  re-appeared,  written  with  all  the  tact  that  could 
be  derived  from  continual  practice  in  controversy,  often  not  with- 
out elegance ;  and  the  impression  they  produced  was  so  much  the 
greater,  the  more  inexplicable  their  origin.  This  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  Roman  catholics  ceasing  to  attend  the  pro- 
testant  service  and  to  observe  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  queen; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  doctrines  of  Rome  were  controverted 
with  much  more  warmth,  and  persecution  became  more  oppres- 
sive and  severe.^ 

Universally,  wherever  the  principle  of  the  Roman  catholic 
restoration  had  not  strength  enough  to  acquire  the  ascendancy, 
it  at  least  urged  its  opposition  with  more  keenness  and  implaca- 
bility. 

This  might  be  observed  in  Switzerland  also,  though  each  of 
the  cantons  there  had  long  ere  now  })ossessed  a  religious  auto- 
nomy, and  though  the  dissensions  which  had  broken  out  from 
time  to  time  on  the  concerns  of  the  league  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  religious  articles  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  the  public 
peace,^  had  been  pretty  well  settled. 

But  now  the  Jesuits  insinuated  themselves  here  also.  They 
came  to  Lucerne  in  1574,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Swiss  guard  in  Rome,  and  found,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Pfyfier  family,  sympathy  and  support.'     Lewis 

I  From  Saochinus  Campiani  Vita  et  martyrium.    Ingolsiadt»  1584. 

*  The  most  important  undoubtodly  was  that  relating  to  tho  destiny  of  the  evan- 
selical  party  formed  in  I^iocamo,  an  authentic  report  upon  which  was  made  by  F. 
Mejyor  in  1836.  The  protestant  cantons  agreed  m  1655,  to  accept  of  that  interpre- 
tation of  the  contested  article,  and  yielded  to  the  erangclical  inhaoitants  being  com- 
pelled to  IcaTe  their  natiye  land.  They  had  completely  disappeared  there  first  ahoat 
the  yrHur  1580. 

*  Agrioola,  177. 
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Pfyffer  of  himself  gave  probably  30,000  gulden  to  the  establiBhr^ 
ment  of  the  Jesuit  college;  Philip  II.  and  the  Guises  are  said 
to  have  contributed  something ;  here  too  Gregory  XIII.  was  not 
found  wanting ;  he  furnished  the  means  for  procuring  a  library. 
The  citizens  of  Lucerne  were  extremely  gratified.  In  a  letter 
which  they  wrote  for  the  purpose  to  the  general  of  the  order, 
they  besought  him  never  more  to  deprive  them  of  the  fathers  of 
the  society  who  had  already  arrived;  "every  thing  for  them  de- 
pended on  their  seeing  their  youth  properly  brought  up  in  good 
learning,  and  particularly  in  piety  and  Christian  living;**'  in  re- 
turn they  promised  him  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  labour,  pro- 
perty nor  life,  in  rendering  the  society  all  the  service  it  could 
desire.* 

And  they  s^eon  had  ^i  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  reno- 
vated Roman  catholic  zeal  in  a  matter  of  no  smaU  importance. 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  passed  into  the  special  protection  of 
Berne,  and  was  now  endeavouring  to  draw  into  this  alliance  So- 
lothurn  and  Freiburg  aLso,  which  had  been  wont  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Berne,  not  indeed  ecclesiaetically,  but  politically.  In 
fact  it  succeeded  in  the  case  of  Solothuiii.  A  Roman  catholic 
city  took  the  very  focus  of  Western  protestantism  into  its  pro- 
tection. Gregory  XIII.  was  terrified  and  tried  every  resource 
to  keep  back  Freiburg  at  least  from  such  a  step.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Luceniers  now  lent  him  their  aid.  An  embassy  from 
them  joined  efforts  with  the  papal  nuncio.  Freiburg  not  only 
renounced  the  alliance;  it  even  sent  for  the  Jesuits,  and  there 
too  a  college  was  organized  with  assistance  from  the  pope. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Borromeo  began  his  operations.  He  had 
alliances  chiefly  in  the  Wald-cantons.  Melchier  Lussi,  land- 
amman  of  Unterwalden,  was  regarded  as  his  particular  friend. 
Borromeo  first  sent  over  Capuchin  friars,  who  in  the  mountains 
especially,  made  an  impression  on  the  people  by  the  strictness 
and  simplicity  of  their  lives.  These  were  followed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Helvetic  college  which  he  had  founded  for  this  express 
purpose. 

Traces  of  this  influence  were  soon  to  be  discovered  in  all  pub- 
lic concerns.     In  the  autumn  of  1579,  the  B/oman  catholic  can- 

1  lAicrtD  Liicemcnsitim  ad  Everardum  Mercurianuii),  in  Saccbinus  Ilistoria  ao- 
cictatis  Jcsu,  IV.  V.  145. 

1.  o  K 
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tons  entered  into  a  league  with  the  bishop  of  Basel,  in  which  they 
not  only  engaged  to  defend  him  in  his  religion,  but  also  to  bring 
back  '^  to  the  true  catholic  faith,^  as  opportunity  might  occur, 
those  of  his  subjects  who  had  become  protestant;  resolutions 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  set  the  evangelical  part 
of  the  cantons  in  commotion.  The  schism  now  proceeded  with 
greater  force  than  it  had  done  for  long.  A  papal  nuncio  arrived; 
in  the  Roman  catholic  cantons  he  received  the  highest  demon- 
strations of  respect;  in  the  protestant  he  was  mocked  and  in- 
sulted. 

CmiSlS  IK  THB  HSTHKRULXDf. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  affairs.  Restored  Roman  Catho- 
licism, in  the  forms  which  it  had  assumed  in  Italy  and  in  Spain, 
had  made  a  powerful  assault  on  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  no  insignificant  conquests  in  Germany;  it  had 
made  advances  in  many  other  countries;  yet  everywhere  it  had 
encountered  a  powerful  opposition.  In  France  the  protestants 
were  secured  by  comprehensive  concessions  and  a  strong  position, 
partly  political,  partly  military;  they  had  the  preponderance  in 
the  Netherlands;  England,  Scotland  and  the  North  were  subject 
to  their  government ;  in  Poland  they  had  vindicated  for  themselves 
most  effectual  laws  in  their  favour,  together  with  an  ample  in- 
fluence in  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  in  the  Austrian 
territories,  viewed  collectively,  they  confronted  the  government 
with  the  strength  derived  from  the  tocieut  constitutional  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  estates  in  the  provinces;  in  Lower  Germany 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  seemed  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a 
decisive  alteration. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  now  became  of  infinite  consequence 
how  the  scale  was  to  turn,  where  the  people  were  ever  taking  up 
arms  anew;  that  is,  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  impossible  that  Philip  could  have  thought  of  repeating 
those  measures  which  had  already  once  misgiven,  neither  was  he 
any  longer  in  a  position  to  attempt  it;  it  was  his  good  fortune 
that  he  found  friends,  who  came  to  him  quite  spontaneously,  and 
that  protestantism  in  its  new  career  struck  upon  an  unlooked-for 
and  insurmountable  obstacle.  It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  longer  on  this  important  occurrence. 

Be  it  observed  that  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  every  one 
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in  tho  provinces,  to  see  the  prince  of  Orange  become  so  powerful 
there;  least  of  all  to  the  Walloon  nobilitj. 

Under  the  king^s  government,  these  noblemen,  particularly  in 
the  French  wars,  had  ever  been  the  first  to  mount  for  the  field; 
and  the  most  distinguished  military  chiefs  among  them,  men 
whom  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  follow,  had  acquired 
thereby  a  certain  independence  and  power.  Now,  under  the  re- 
gimen of  the  estates  they  saw  themselves  placed  on  the  back 
ground ;  their  pay  was  not  regularly  provided ;  the  army  of  the 
estates  consisted  mainly  of  Hollanders,  English,  and  Germans, 
who,  being  unequivocally  protestants,  enjoyed  most  confidence. 

When  the  Walloons  concurred  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  would  obtain  a  leading  in- 
fluence in  the  general  direction  of  the  couutry^s  afiairs.  But  it 
was  much  rather  the  contrary  that  followed.  That  power  fell 
almost  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his 
friends  from  Holland  and  Zeeland. 

But  with  the  personal  feelings  of  disgust  thus  drawn  forth, 
there  come  to  be  a  special  concurrence  of  religious  motives. 

To  whatever  we  may  ascribe  the  fact,  certain  it  is  that  the 
protestant  movement  found  but  little  response  in  the  Walloon 
provinces. 

There  tho  new  bishops  had  been  quietly  received ;  almost  all 
of  them  very  active  men.  In  Arras  there  was  Francis  of  Rich- 
ardot,  who  had  imbibed  to  the  full  the  restoration  principles  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  whom  his  admirers  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  praise  sufficiently  for  the  strength  and  impressiveness 
he  conjoined  with  ingenuity  and  polish  in  his  preaching,  and 
with  zeal  and  worldly  sagacity  in  his  life;^  in  Namur,  Anthony 
Havet,  a  Dominican,  less  shrewd  perhaps,  but  an  earlier  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  equally  indefatigable  in  giving  efiect  to 
its  ordinances  ;^  in  St.  Omer,  Gerrard  de  Hamericourt,  one  of 
the  richest  prelates  in  all  the  provinces,  at  the  same  time  abbot 

1  Gazct,  IILstoire  eccl^siftstique  dcs  pays-bas  p.  143,  finds  him  "  subtile  et  Bolide 
en  doctrine,  nenreux  en  raisons,  riche  en  sentences,  copieux  en  disconrs,  poly  en  son 
langago  ct  grave  en  actions :  mais  snrtont  V  exccllcntc  pi6t6  et  vertu,  qui  reluisoit 
en  sa  Tie,  rendoit  son  oraison  persuasive/' — [subtle  and  solid  in  doctrine,  nervous  in 
reasons,  rich  in  sentences,  copious  in  discourse,  polished  in  his  language  and  graye 
in  actions ;  but  moat  of  all,  d  an  excellent  piety  and  virtue,  which  shed  a  lustre  on 
his  life,  and  made  his  prayer  persuasive.]  Tlus  seems  to  bo  Walsche  French.  I 
liavc  translated  oraison  in  the  last  clause  by  prayer,  perhaps  incorrectly.     Ta. 

3  Ilavensius :  De  erectiono  novomm  epiacopatuum  in  Belgio,  p.  60. 
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in  St.  Bertin,  who  now  roBigned  himself  to  the  ambition  of  pro- 
moting study  amongst  the  yomig  and  establishing  schoola,  aad 
who  was  the  first  in  the  Netherbmds  to  found  a  college  wiilh  a 
fixed  revenue  for  the  Jesnits/  Under  these  and  other  heads  of 
the  church,  Artois,  ITainanIt,  and  Namur,  while  all  the  other 
provinces  were  in  fiames,  were  preserved  free  from  the  wild'  fory 
of  the  image  riots,^  so  that  even  the  re-actions  prodaced  by  Alva 
did  not  at  that  time  appear  so  violently  there/  The  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent  were  without  much  delay  discussed  and  ad- 
mitted in  provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits  powerfully  diffused  itself  from  St.  Omer,  and 
still  more  from  Douay.  Philip  II.  had  founded  a  university  at 
Douay,  in  order  that  his  subjects  speaking  French  might  have 
the  means  of  study  without  leaving  the  country.  This  waa  of  a 
piece  with  the<;lo8e  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  he  contem- 
plated introducing  generally.  Not  far  from  Douay  lieb  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Ancliin.  In  the  days  when  the  image  riots 
were  raging  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands, 
John  Lentailleur,  abbot  of  Anchin,  together  with  his  monks, 
went  through  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Ignatius.  While  the 
impression  these  had  made  was  still  fresh  upon  his  mind,  he  re- 
solved to  apply  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Abbacy  to  the  found- 
ing at  the  new  university,  of  a  college  of  Jesuits,  which  was 
opened  in  1568,  at  once  acquired  a  certain  independence  of  the 
university  authorities,  and  soon  increased  extraordinarily.  Eight 
years  after,  the  prosperous  state  of  the  imiversity,  and  that,  too, 
as  regar<led  even  literary  studies,  was  mainly  ascribed  to  the 

1  In  thcfle  favourable  reprcfiGntations  of  the  papal  cbieis,  tho  author,  as  on  many 
other  oocaaions,  allows  himself  to  be  earned  away  by  the  pro-pa]>aI  current  of  hia 
authorities,  f ^et  the  reader  never  ibrget  that  these  men  wore  daily  ninncrB  against 
both  tables  of  God's  most  holy  law ;  that  they  were  the  patrons  of  that  groHS  God- 
dishonouring  idolntrv  which  pollutes  these  provinces  to  this  hour,  though  but  for 
them  at  that  critical  perio<i,  tho  Reformation  might  have  entered  there  and  esta- 
blished the  pure  worship  of  Gol;  and  that  the  second  table  of  the  law  they  al£>o  vio- 
lated, as  persecutors  and  tho  abettors  of  persecution.     Tr. 

*  The  **  wild  fury"  that  destroyed  the  images  was  assuredly  an  infinitely  more 
worthy  passion  than  the  avarice  that  creat<Ml  them  or  the  blind  idolatry  that  wor- 
shipped them.  Every  feeling  of  true  piety  as  well  as  of  pure  patriotism  must  have 
been  insulted  by  their  presence,  and  the  iconoclasts  had  at  least  no  rich  livings  to 
secure,  no  spiritual  or  temporal  power  to  preserve  by  their  zeal.     Tr. 

s  Hopper:  Recueil  et  Memorial  des  troubles  dcs  Pays-bas,  93,  98. 

A  Aooording  to  Viglii  cMnmentarius  rerum  aetarum  super  impositione  decimi 
denarii  in  Papendrecht.  Analecta  T.  1 ,  292,  the  tenth  penny  was  impaied  on  them, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  very  strict  in  enfiirang  it. 
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Jesuits.  Not  only  was  their  college  filled  with  a  pious  and  se- 
dulous body  of  young  men;  the  other  colleges  rose  likewise  in 
consequence  of  their  endeavours  to  rival  it.  Ere  long  even  the 
higher  schools  were  furnished  from  it  with  eminent  divines,  and 
all  Artois  and  Hainault  with  clergymen.^  This  college  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  a  central  point  of  modem  Catholicism  for  all  the 
regions  round  about.  In  1578  the  Walloon  provinces  passed^  at 
least  among  those  who  lived  at  that  time,  as  one  of  them  expres- 
ses it,  for  being  Roman  catholic  in  the  highest  degree.^ 

But  these  religious  features  in  the  condition  of  the  country, 
were  now,  equally  with  its  political  claims,  threatened  by  the 
preponderance  of  protestantism. 

In  Ghent  protestantism  had  assumed  a  form  which  we  should 
at  the  present  day  designate  as  revolutionary.  Here  the  an- 
cient franchises  of  the  country  which  Charles  V.  had  violated  in 
1539,  had  not  been  forgotten;  here  Alva'^s  malpractices  had  begot 
a  peculiar  exasperation  of  feeling;  the  populace  was  naturally 
violent,  disposed  to  engage  in  iconoclast  tumults,  and  furiously 
opposed  to  the  priests.  Two  eager  ringleaders,  Imbize  and 
Ryhove,  took  advantage  of  all  this  fermentation.  Imbize  thought 
of  founding  a  new  republic,  and  dreamt  that  Ghent  was  to  be- 
come another  Rome.  They  began  their  undertaking  with  the 
imprisonment  of  their  governor,  Aerschot,  together  with  some 
bishops  and  Roman  catholic  leaders  from  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  whom  ho  was  holding  a  conference  at  the  time. 
They  then  restored  the  ancient  constitution,  understood  of  course 
with  some  modifications,  which  secured  for  them  the  possession 
of  the  government.  Thereafter  they  seized  the  property  of  the 
church,  dissolved  the  bishopric,  confiscated  the  abbeys  and  made 
barracks  of  the  hospitals  and  monasteries.     Finally  they  endea- 

1  Testimonium  Thome  Staplet^ni  (Rector  of  the  Univenity)  dated  1576,  in 
Sacchinus  IV.  IV.  124.  "  Plurimoe  ex  hoc  patrura  coHeeio — called  the  collegium 
Aquicintente — Artesia  et  Hamionia  pastores,  multoi  schoui  nostra  theologoe  optime 
institutos  et  comparatoa  accepit." — [Testimony  of  Thomas  Stapieton,  4k.  ^. 
Artois  and  Hainault  have  had  many  pastors  from  that  college  of  the  fathers,  and 
our  unlYersity  has  received  from  it  many  excellently  instnioted  and  accomplished 
divines.]  Many  still  higher  eulogies  follow  which  we  may  the  more  omit,  as  Staple- 
ton  himself  was  a  Jesuit. 

*  Michiel:  Relatione  di  Francia.  **  H  oonte  (the  eovemor  of  Hainault)  i  OBtto&> 
ckisKimo,  come  d  tutto  quel  contado  insieme  con  queld'Artoes,  che  li  d  propinquo.*' 
— The  count  is  most  catholic,  as  is  also  all  that  country  together,  with  that  of  Ar- 
tois, which  is  adjacent  to  it.] 
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Youred  by  force  of  arms  to  extend  these  proceedings  among  their 
neighbours.^ 

Now  some  of  the  leading  men  that  had  been  arrested^  belonged 
to  the  Walloon  provinces;  forthwith  the  troops  of  Ghent  made 
an  incursion  into  the  Walloon  territory;  all  persons  there  that 
might  be  of  protestant  views,  began  to  move;  popular  passions 
were,  from  the  example  of  Ghent,  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  religious  excitement.  In  Arras  there  broke  out  a 
tumult  against  the  council.  Even  in  Douay  the  Jesuits  were 
banished  by  a  rising  of  the  people  gainst  the  will  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  though  it  lasted  but  a  fortnight,  still  it  was  a  great 
success;  in  St.  Omer  they  maintained  their  footing  only  through 
the  special  protection  of  the  council. 

The  magistrates  in  the  cities,  the  nobility  in  the  country,  and 
the  clergy,  all  were  at  once  endangered  and  coerced.  They  found 
themselves  threatened  with  a  development,  such  as  had  taken 
place  in  Ghent,  and  of  an  evidently  destructive  character.  No 
wonder  if  while  in  this  jeopardy  they  endeavoured  to  defend 
themselves  by  every  means  in  their  power,  that  first  they  sent 
their  troops  into  the  field,  where  these  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  Ghent  territory,  and  thereafter  looked  about  for  some  other 
more  stable  bond  of  union  among  the  states  which  might  secure 
to  them  their  relationship  to  the  Netherlandish  estates  in  general. 

Forthwith  Don  John  of  Austria  availed  himself  of  this  deter- 
mination of  theirs. 

On  casting  a  glance  at  Don  John^s  whole  proceedings  in  the 
Netherlands  in  general,  it  seems  indeed  as  if  he  had  effected 
nothing  at  all,  and  as  if  his  entire  existence  had  passed  away, 
leaving  as  utter  an  absence  of  any  traces  of  his  having  been  there 
as  he  left  of  any  personal  regard  for  him.  But  if  we  look  into 
the  matter  more  narrowly  and  mark  how  he  stood,  what  he  did, 
and  what  were  the  consequences  of  his  imdertakings,  we  must 
ascribe  to  him  above  all,  if  to  any  one,  the  founding  of  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  He  long  tried  to  adhere  to  the  pacification  of 
Ghent ;  but  from  the  independent  position  assumed  by  the  es- 
tates, from  the  relative  situation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
a  far  more  powerful  person  than  he,  the  stadtholder-general,  was, 

1  See  Vandcr  Vynkt'i  History  of  the  NctherlMids,  vol.  II.  book  II.  aect.  2. 
That  leotion  may  be  reekoned  perhaps  as  the  most  important  of  the  whole  book. 
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and  from  the  mutual  suspicion  with  which  the  parties  regarded 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  matters  must  come  to  an  open 
breach.  Don  John  resolved  to  commence  war.  This  he  did  no 
doubt  against  the  king'^s  will,  but  it  was  imavoidable.  Thereby 
alone  could  he  succeed,  and  did  succeed  too,  in  gaining  a  terri- 
tory which  again  owned  the  Spanish  sovereignty.  He  still  pre- 
served Luxembourg;  he  occupied  Namur;  the  battle  of  Gem- 
blours  had  made  him  master  of  Louvain  and  Limburg.  If  the 
king  wished  again  to  be  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  what 
was  no  longer  to  be  attained  by  an  agreement  with  the  states- 
general,  for  that  was  manifestly  impossible,  but  by  gradually 
reducing  individual  provinces  to  subjection,  either  by  the  way 
of  entering  into  terms  with  them  or  by  force  of  arms.  This 
course  Don  John  adopted,  and  already  it  opened  up  the  largest 
prospect.  He  aroused  the  old  attachment  of  the  Walloon  pro- 
vinces to  the  race  of  Burgundy.  What  was  of  special  import- 
ance, he  brought  over  to  his  side  two  powerful  persons,  Pardieu 
de  la  Motte,  governor  of  Gravelines,  and  Matthew  Moulart, 
bishop  of  Arras.^ 

These  were  the  very  men  who,  after  the  early  death  of  Don 
Jolin,  conducted,  with  great  zeal  and  a  happy  dexterity,  the  ne- 
gotiations on  which  the  crisis  depended. 

De  la  Motte  took  advantage  of  the  growing  hatred  felt  to- 
wards the  protestants.  He  succeeded  in  eflfecting  the  removal 
from  many  fortified  places,  of  the  garrisons  placed  there  by  the 
estates,  for  this  very  reason  that  they  might  be  protestant,  and 
in  inducing  the  nobility  of  Artois  first  to  resolve  upon,  and  then 
to  accomplish  as  early  as  November,  the  removal  of  all  the  Be- 
formed  from  that  country.  Upon  this  Matthew  Moulart  sought 
to  effect  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the  king.  He  began  with 
a  formal  procession  in  the  town  and  prayers  for  the  divine  assist- 
ance. And  indeed,  it  was  no  easy  task  he  had  undertaken ;  he 
had  at  times  to  unite  persons  whose  pretensions  directly  con- 

1  That  they  were  gained  oTer  while  Don  Juan  was  still  in  life,  appears  from  the 
following  two  passages.  1.  Strada  II.  1.  p.  19.  "  Pardisns  Mott»  dominus  non  re- 
diturum  modo  sc  ad  regis  obedientiam  sed  etiam  quamplores  secum  tractarum  jam- 
pridcm  significarat  Joanni  Austriaco/* — [Pardieu  lord  of  la  Motte  had  already  sig- 
nified to  John  of  Austria  that  not  only  he  himself  would  return  to  the  olx^diencc,  but 
that  he  would  bring  many  along  with  him.1  ••  2.  Tasais  ;  Episcopum  Atrebatcnsem, 
c|ui  vivento  adhue  Austriaco  so  regi  conciliarat." — [The  bishop  of  Arras,  who  while 
the  Austrian  was  yet  aliTe,  had  reconciled  himself  with  the  king.] 
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flicted  with  each  other.     He  showed  himself  inde&tigable,  sub* 
tile  and  pliable,  and  met  with  oorresponding  success. 

Alexander  Farnese,  who  succeeded  Don  John,  possessed  the 
important  faculty  of  conrincing  the  understandings,  and  acquir- 
ing the  attachment  and  confidence  of  others.  He  could  at  all 
times  command  the  assistance  of  Francis  Richarbot,  nephew  to 
the  bishop  of  that  name,  ^^  a  man,^^  says  Gabr^ia,  *'*'  of  much  in- 
sight in  various  matters,  experienced  in  all  of  them,  who  knew 
how  to  manage  any  a&ir,  whatever  the  nature  of  it  might  be;^ 
Mid  of  Sarazzin,  abbot  of  St.  Vaaat,  whom  the  same  Cabrera 
describes  as  a  great  politician  under  the  appearance  of  calm  in- 
difference, very  ambitious  under  the  guise  of  humility,  and  who 
contrived  to  acquire  and  preserve  universal  deference.^ 

Shall  we  now  describe  the  course  of  negotiationa  as  they  gra- 
duaUy  advanced  to  the  attainment  of  their  object ! 

It  is  enough  to  remark  that  on  the  side  of  the  provinces  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  and  of  religion  pointed  to  the  king, 
while  on  the  king^s  side  nothing  remained  unattempted  that  oould 
be  done  by  priestly  influence  and  adroit  negotiation,  combined 
with  the  returning  favour  of  the  sovereign.  In  April  1579, 
Emanuel  de  Montigny,  tlie  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Walloon 
army,  passed  over  into  the  king'^s  pay.  Upon  this  the  Count  de 
Lalaing  followed  his  example ;  his  doing  so  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  gaining  of  Hainault.  At  last  on  the  17th  May- 
Id  79,  the  compact  was  concluded  in  the  camp  at  Maestricht. 
But  severe  were  the  conditions  to  which  the  king  had  to  sub- 
mit !  It  was  a  restoration  of  his  power  indeed,  yet  one  effected 
only  imder  the  strictest  limitations.  He  engaged  not  only  to 
dismiss  all  foreigners  from  his  army,  and  to  serve  himself  with 
Low-country  troops  alone;  he  also  confirmed  in  their  appoint-, 
ments  to  public  offices,  all  who  had  received  them  in  the  course 
of  the  disturbances;  the  inhabitants  even  pledged  themselves  not 
to  receive  any  garrison  of  which  no  previous  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  estatesof  the  province;  two-thirds  of  the  council  of  state  were 
to  consist  of  persons  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  disturban- 
ces. The  remaining  articles  are  all  of  a  like  purport."  The  pro- 
vinces obtained  such  an  independence  as  they  had  never  had  before. 

1  Cabrera:  Felipe  segundo,  p.  1021. 

■  TaMb  giyea  m  tbia  oompaot  at  fuU  length,  lib.  V.  304-^05. 
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All  this  implied  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  events  which  was  of 
general  importance.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
hitherto,  every  attempt  to  maintain  or  re-introduce  Boman 
Catholicism,  had  been  made  through  the  public  force  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  it;  the  sovereign  power  had  under  this 
pretext  striven  completely  to  suppress  provincial  privileges.  Now 
it  saw  the  necessity  of  pursuing  another  method.  If  it  would 
restore  Boman  Catholicism  and  preserve  itself,  this  could  be  ao- 
complished  only  by  a  coalition  with  the  estates  and  their  privi- 
leges. 

Grievously,  however,  as  the  sovereign  power  had  been  circum- 
scribed, it  had  gained  immensely  notwithstanding.  Those  pro- 
vinces on  which  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  was 
founded,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Alexander  Famese 
now  carried  on  the  war  with  Walloon  troops,  and  protracted  aa 
it  was,  still  he  was  constantly  making  progress.  In  1580  he 
took  Courtray;  in  1581  Toumay;  in  1582  Oudenarde. 

But  these  successes  did  not  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision.  It 
may  have  been  the  union  of  the  Boman  catholic  provinces  with 
the  king  that  directly  drove  the  northern  and  altogether  protes- 
tant  provinces,  not  only  to  league  themselves  intimately  toge- 
ther, but  at  last  absolutely  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
king. 

Hero  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  atf 
a  whole.  There  might  be  found  in  all  the  provinces  a  conflict 
of  old  standing,  betwixt  the  provincial  rights  and  the  sovereign 
power.  The  latter,  in  Alva'^s  time,  had  obtained  a  preponder- 
ance, such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed ;  but  this  it  could  not 
for  any  length  of  time  preserve.  The  pacification  of  Ghent 
demonstrated  how  completely  the  states  had  won  for  themselves 
the  ascendancy  over  the  administration.  In  this  the  northern 
provinces  had  no  advantage  over  those  of  the  south;  had  all  been 
united  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they  would  have  established  one 
common  Netherlandish  republic.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  their  dif- 
fering in  religion  involved  their  disruption.  The  first  result  was 
that  the  Boman  catholic  provinces  went  back  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  king,  their  grand  reason  for  coalescing  with  whom 
was  precisely  that  the  Boman  catholic  religion  might  be  upheld, 
whereupon,  as  a  second  result,  it  followed  that  the  protestani 

I.  3l 
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after  having  so  long  maintained  the  straggle,  finally  cast  off  the 
very  name  of  subjection  and  revolted  altogether  from  the  king. 
Now,  though  the  former  were  called  the  subjected  provinces,  and 
the  latter  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  republic,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  difference  essentially  was  at  first  very  great. 
Even  the  subjected  provinces  maintained  all  the  privileges  of 
their  estates,  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  republican  provinces, 
too,  by  which  they  were  confronted,  could  not  dispense  with  an 
institution,  that  of  the  stadtholder,  which  had  an  analogy  with 
monarchical  government.     The  main  difference  lay  in  religion.^ 

Through  this  did  the  struggle  first  reveal  itself^  in  its  pure 
antagonist  principles,  and  events  ripen  towards  their  completion. 

It  was  at  this  time  precisely  that  Philip  II.  conquered  Por- 
tugal, and  as  he  felt  himself  stimulated  by  the  success  he  had 
had  in  making  so  important  an  acquisition,  to  proceed  to  new 
enterprises,  even  the  Walloon  states  allowed  themselves  at  length 
to  feel  disposed  to  permit  the  return  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

Lalaing  and  his  wife,  who  had  all  along  been  a  great  adver- 
sary of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  to  whom  their  exclusion  had  been 
mainly  ascribed,  were  gained  over,  and  they  were  followed  by 
the  whole  Walloon  nobility.  They  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  return  of  Alva''s  despotisms  and  deeds  of  violence  was  no 
more  to  be  dreaded.  The  Spanish-Italian  army,  already  with- 
drawn once,  brought  back  again,  and  once  more  sent  off*,  arrived 
anew  in  the  country.  With  none  but  the  Netherlands  troops 
the  king  must  have  protracted  the  war  interminably;  but  those 
veteran,  well-disciplined  and  altogether  superior  troops,  hastened 
the  crisis. 

As  in  Germany,  colonies  of  Jesuits,  consisting  of  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  some  Netherlanders,  restored  Roman  Catholicism 
in  the  way  of  doctrinal  divinity  and  instruction,  so  did  the  Ital- 
ian-Spanish arms  appear  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order  when  com* 
bined  with  Walloon  elements,  to  secure  a  preponderance  in  arms 
for  Roman  catholic  opinions. 

1  ThiB  reawming  powerfully  snpporta  those  erangelical  patriots  of  our  own  day  in 
Holland,  who  insist  that  the  old  glories  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  the  re- 
sults of  its  high  rellnous  character,  much  more  than  of  any  peculiarities  in  the  ciyil 
constitution  of  the  Seven  United  provinces.  In  so  fiir  as  respects  ciril  and  munici- 
pal franchises,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  fullest  development 
of  mttional  energy  in  the  rival  prorinces.  But  superstition  has  been  the  curse  of 
•fwy  ooantiy  it  infiooti.    Tb. 
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At  this  point  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  war.  It  be- 
came at  the  same  time  the  advance  of  religion. 

In  July  1583,  Dunkirk,  both  town  and  harbour,  and  within 
six  days  thereafter,  Nieuport  and  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Ostend, 
Dixmunde  and  Fumes,  were  taken. 

Here  the  character  of  the  war  at  once  displayed  itself.  The 
Spaniards  showed  themselves  forbearing  in  all  political  matters, 
but  inexorably  severe  in  those  that  concerned  the  church.  They 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  granting  the  protestants  the  use  of 
a  church,  or  even  liberty  to  worship  in  private;  the  preachers 
that  were  taken,  were  hanged.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  its  being  a  religious  one ;  and  in  a  certain 
sense  this  was  even  the  most  rational  view  of  the  matter,  consi- 
dering the  state  in  which  people  found  themselves.  The  protes- 
tants had  never  succeeded  in  completely  subjecting  the  country; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  this  resolute  procedure,  their  enemies 
stirred  up  on  their  own  side  the  elements  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  still  existed  throughout  the  land.  These  put  themselves 
in  motion  quite  spontaneously.  Baillia  Serves  van  Steeland  de- 
livered up  the  district  of  Waes ;  Hulst  and  Axel  surrendered  ; 
Alexander  Famese  soon  found  himself  strong  enough  to  think 
of  making  an  attempt  upon  the  larger  cities ;  he  commanded  the 
land  and  the  coasts;  one  after  another,  first  Yprcs  in  April,  then 
Bruges,  at  last  Ghent  also,  where  Imbize  himself  now  took  part 
with  the  advocates  for  a  reconciliation,  had  to  surrender.  To 
the  communes  as  such,  very  tolerable  conditions  were  granted ; 
their  privileges  were  in  a  great  measure  left  to  them;  only  the 
protestants  were  mercilessly  expelled ;  it  was  uniformly  the  prin- 
cipal condition,  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  should  return, 
and  that  the  churches  should  again  lapse  to  the  Roman  catholic 
rituil. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  seemed  to  be  permanently 
attained,  no  security  won,  as  long  as  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
still  in  life,  that  prince  who  gave  support  and  efiect  to  the  re- 
sistance, and  who  prevented  even  the  conquered  from  resigning 
themselves  to  despair. 

The  Spaniards  had  set  a  price  of  25,000  scudi  on  his  head, 
and  in  the  wild  excitement  that  agitated  men'^s  minds,  there 
could  not  be  wanting  persons  capa}>le  of  availing  themselves  of 
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the  offer.  They  were  impelled  to  it  at  once  by  avarice  and  fan- 
aticism. I  know  not  that  there  was  ever  an  mstance  of  grosser 
blasphemy  than  that  found  in  the  papers  of  the  Biscayan  Jaor- 
eguy,  who  was  apprehended  for  an  attempt  on  the  prinoe'^s  life. 
He  carried  about  with  him,  as  a  kind  of  amulet,  prayers  in  which 
the  merciful  (Godhead,  who  appeared  to  mankind  in  the  person 
of  Glirist,  is  besought  to  favour  murder,  and  in  which,  in  the 
event  of  his  accomplishing  tlie  deed,  part  of  the  reward  is,  as  it 
were,  promised  to  Christ,  a  garment,  lamp,  and  crown  to  the 
"  Mother  of  God"**  at  Bayonne,  a  crown  to  the  mother  of  God 
at  Aranzosu,  and  a  rich  curtain  to  the  Lord  Christ  himself!^ 
This  fanatic  was  fortunately  apprehended,  but  meanwhile  an- 
other was  already  on  the  way.  At  the  time  of  the  (prince'^s) 
outlawry  being  published  at  Maestricht,  Balthazar  Gerard,  a 
Burgundian  residing  there  at  the  time,  felt  himself  seized  with 
the  idea  of  carrying  it  into  effect.'  The  hopes  he  entertained  of 
the  earthly  fortunes  and  honour  which  awaited  him  in  case  of 
success,  and  of  the  renown  of  a  martyr  to  be  derived  from  it, 
should  he  perish  in  the  attempt,  in  which  views  he  had  been  for- 
tified by  a  Jesuit  at  Treves,  would  allow  him  no  peace  by  day 
or  night  until  he  set  about  its  accomplishment.  Having  repre- 
sented himself  to  the  prince  as  a  refugee,  he  by  this  means  se- 
cured admission  to  his  presence  and  a  favourable  moment  for 
effecting  his  purpose;  in  July  1584<,  he  killed  Orange  by  shoot* 
ing  him  dead.  He  was  seized ;  but  none  of  the  tortures  inflicted 

1  "  Contemporary  Copy  of  a  row  and  of  certain  prayers  found  in  the  fonn  of  aa 
amulet  upon  JaurGguy,'  in  the  ColU'ctionfl  of  Lord  Egerton.  "  A  vos,  Senor  Jesus 
Chriflto,  redomptor  y  Salvador  del  mundo,  criador  del  cielo  y  de  la  tierra,  ot  offireieo, 
sicndo  06  servido  librarme  con  vida  despncs  de  haver  effoctuado  mi  deaeo,  un  belo 
muy  rico.** 

*  **  Relatione  del  sucoemo  della  morte  di  Gnilielmo  di  Nassau  prinelpe  di  Orange 
e  delli  tormeuti  patiti  del  goncrosi^imo  ffiorane  Baldassare  Gerardi  Boisornone.*' 
— r  Account  of  what  follow^  on  the  death  of  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
ana  of  the  tortures  suffered  by  that  most  generous  youth  Balthasar  Gerard  of  Bur- 
gundy.] Inff.  politt.  XII.  contains  some  notices  differing  from  the  usual  aocoonta. 
"  Gerardi,  la  cui  madre  d  di  Bisansone,  d*anni  28  incirca,  giorane  non  meno  dotto 
dieeloquente." — [Gerard,  whose  mother  was  from  Besanyon,  was  about  eight  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  a  youth  of  no  less  learning  than  eloquence.]  He  had 
liad  the  design  in  his  head  for  sixyears  and  a  half.  "  Offerendosi  dunque  1 'opportunity 
di  portar  le lettere  del  duca  d'Alansone  al  Nassau,  essendo  gia  lui  gentilhuomo  di 


,  alii  7  LuglJo  un  hora  e  mezzo  dope  pranso,  uscendo  il  principe  della  tarola, 
■cargandoli  un  archibugetto  con  tre  pallc  gh  colsc  sotto  la  zinna  manca  e  gli  feoe  una 
ferita  di  due  diti,  ooUa  quale  rammazzo." — [An  op|M)rtunity  then  offering  of  taking 
letten  fixMu  the  duke  of  Alenj^n  to  Nassau,  being  now  a  gentleman  of  his  house- 
bold,  on  tbo  7th  of  July,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  as  the  prinoe  was  retiring 
from  tbo  table,  by  dischai*ging  a  pistol  with  three  balls,  he  hit  him  under  the  led 
ftDd  pfodaoed  a  wound  tw«  incbes  long,  with  wbicb  be  killed  bim.] 
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on  him,  could  extort  from  him  a  sigh ;  he  uniformly  declared  that 
had  he  not  done  it,  he  would  still  do  it.  At  the  time  that  he 
was  expiring  amid  the  execrations  of  the  people  at  Delft,  the 
prebendaries  at  Bois-le-duc  held  a  solemn  Te  Deum^  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  what  he  had  done. 

All  the  passions  were  now  wildly  fermenting;  the  impulse 
they  communicated  to  the  Roman  catholics  proved  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two ;  it  effected  its  object  and  triumphed  accord* 

Had  the  prince  lived,  it  is  believed  he  would  have  found  means 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  relieve  Antwerp,  which  was  already 
besieged.  No  one  now  could  be  found  capable  of  supplying  his 
place. 

The  measures  undertaken  against  Antwerp,  were  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  character  as  directly  to  menace  all  other  towns  of 
any  importance  in  Brabant.  The  prince  of  Parma  cut  them  all 
off  at  once  from  the  means  of  obtaining  supplies.  Brussels  first 
surrendered.  Being  a  town  that  usually  had  a  superabundance 
of  provisions,  on  seeing  itself  threatened  with  want,  factions 
broke  out  and  these  led  to  its  being  given  up.  Mechline  fell 
next;  finally,  on  the  failure  of  a  last  attempt  to  open  the  sluices 
and  effect  a  communication  over  the  land,  Antwerp  also  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

The  mildest  conditions,  moreover,  were  granted  to  these  cities 
in  Brabant  as  well  as  to  those  in  Flanders.  Brussels  was  ex* 
empted  from  the  contribution ;  Antwerp  obtained  a  promise  that 
the  city  should  never  be  garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  and  that  the 
citadel  should  not  be  renewed.  One  obligation  stood  for  all, 
namely,  that  churches  and  chapels  should  be  restored,  and  the 
expelled  priests  and  members  of  the  religious  orders  recalled.  In 
regard  to  this  the  king  was  immovable.  In  all  agreements,  he 
said,  that  must  be  the  first  and  last  condition.  The  only  favour 
he  would  condescend  to  grant  was  that  those  who  had  settled  in 
that  country  should  be  allowed  two  years,  during  which  they 
should  either  become  converts  to  Roman  Catholicism,  or  sell  their 
property  and  leave  the  Spanish  territory. 

How  completely  had  the  times  now  become  altered.  Philip 
11.  himself  had  once  entertained  scruples  about  granting  fixed 
settlements  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  NeUierlands,  and  often  since 
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had  they  been  exposed  to  peril,  attacked  and  banished.  The 
events  of  the  war  now  brought  them  back,  and  that  too 
under  the  decided  favour  of  the  government.  The  Fameses, 
besides,  were  special  well-wishers  to  that  order;  Alexander  had 
a  Jesuit  for  his  confessor;  he  looked  on  the  order  as  the  chief 
means  of  fully  restoring  to  Roman  Catholicism  the  half  protes- 
tant  country  which  he  had  conquered,  and  thus  accomplishing 
the  grand  object  of  the  war.^  The  first  quarter  in  which  they 
re-appeared,  was  the  first  also  that  was  conquered,  Courtray. 
The  parish  priest  of  the  town,  John  David,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Jesuits  during  his  exile  at  Douay;  he  now 
returned,  but  only  to  enter  the  order  forthwith;  and  in  his  jEsure- 
well  sermon  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  no  longer  to  allow  the 
spiritual  aids  of  the  society  to  be  withheld  fix>m  them;  and  they 
readily  permitted  themselves  to  be  persuaded.  Old  John  Mont- 
agna  who  had  first  introduced  the  society  into  Toumay,  and  had 
more  than  once  to  take  to  flight,  now  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  a  permanent  establishment  there.  Thus  too,  as  soon 
as  Bruges  and  Ypres  went  over  to  the  other  party,  the  Jesuits 
arrived  in  those  cities;  the  king  willingly  made  a  grant  to  them 
of  some  monasteries  that  had  been  deserted  during  the  disturb- 
ances. In  Ghent  the  house  of  the  great  demagogue  Imbize,  from 
which  the  destruction  of  Roman  Catholicism  had  been  proclaimed, 
was  put  in  order  for  the  society.  At  the  time  of  their  capitula- 
tion, the  Antwerpers  wished  to  stipulate  that  they  should  only 
again  receive  those  of  the  Order  that  had  been  there  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  but  this  was  not  conceded ;  they  had  to  allow  the 
Jesuits  to  march  in,  and  had  to  restore  to  them  the  buildings 
they  had  formerly  possessed.  The  historian  of  the  order  relates 
this  with  no  small  satisfaction,  and  notices  as  a  special  mark  of 

1  Sacchinus :  "  Alcxandro  et  privati  ejus  consilii  riris  ca  stabat  gententia,  ut 

Stupque  recipieliatur  ex  ha^reticis  ci vitas,  continao  fere  in  cam  immitti  societatem 
ebere :  valere  id  turn  ad  pietatem  privatam  cirium  turn  ad  pacem  tranquillitatem- 
que  intelligebant." — [Alescander  and  the  members  of  his  privy  couneil  were  fully  of 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  any  city  was  taken  from  the  heretics,  the  society  ought 
umost  immediately  to  be  sent  into  it ;  they  were  aware  that  this  would  avail  at  once 
in  promoting  the  private  piety  of  the  citizens,  and  public  peace  and  tranquillity.] 
(Pars  V.  lib.  IV.  n.  68.)  According  to  the  "  Imago  primi  seculi" — [Image  of  tho 
flnt  age],  this  was  also  the  king's  desire,  "qui  rocens  datis  do  hoc  argumento  literia 
dnoem  cum  cura  monuerat  ut  societatis  praesidio  munirc  satageret  preccipuas  quas> 
one  Belgii  ciritates"  — Twho  by  letters  recently  presented  on  this  subject  had  care> 
rally  admonished  the  duke  that  he  should  exert  himself  in  giving  the  society  the 
MC^Jiiari  of  his  protection].    Aasertioos  which  were  suJBkiently  proved  by  deeds. 
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the  divine  favour,  that  property  that  had  been  left  burthened 
with  debt,  was  recovered  free  from  debt;  it  had  meanwhile  passed 
through  several  successive  hands,  and  was  without  more  ado 
restored.  Nor  could  Brussels  escape  the  general  fate;  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  declared  its  readiness ;  the  prince  of  Parma  granted 
a  provision  from  the  royal  chest;  and  very  soon  the  Jesuits  were 
established  there  likewise  in  the  best  manner.  The  prince  had 
already  solemnly  invested  them  with  the  right  of  possessing  real 
property  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  freely  to  avail 
themselves  in  those  provinces  of  the  privileges  of  the  apostolic  see. 

Nor  was  this  patronage  confined  to  the  Jesuits  alone.  Some 
Capuchin  friars  in  1585  came  to  enjoy  it  also;  by  means  of  a 
special  letter  to  the  pope  he  contrived  to  obtain  permission  for 
them  to  remain  with  him  ;^  he  then  bought  for  them  a  house  in 
Antwerp.  They  even  made  a  great  impression  on  the  connec- 
tions of  the  order.  Other  Franciscans  had  to  be  debarred,  by 
special  command  of  the  pope,  from  adopting  the  reform  of  the 
Capuchins. 

But  all  these  preparatory  arrangements  gradually  produced 
the  utmost  effect.  They  made  Belgium,  after  being  half  protes- 
tant,  to  become  one  of  the  most  Roman  catholic  countries  in  the 
world.  Nor,  too,  can  it  well  be  denied  that  in  the  earlier  part 
at  least  of  this  period,  they  gave  their  aid  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  royal  authority. 

In  consequence  of  these  successes  the  opinion  became  more  and 
more  deeply  rooted,  that  only  one  religion  should  be  tolerated  in 
a  state.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  principles  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Justus  Lipsius.  In  religious  matters,  says  Lipsius,  there 
must  be  no  admittance  given  to  mercy  or  forbearance;  here  true 
mercy  consists  in  being  merciless;  in  order  that  many  may  be 
saved,  there  must  be  no  hesitation  shown  in  removing  one  and 
another  out  of  the  way. 

This  principle  was  no  where  admitted  more  thoroughly  than 
in  Germany. 

PBOGBESfl  OV  THB  OOUimB-ItEPOBMATIOirB  HT  OEBMANT. 

Were  not  the  Netherlands  always  considered  one  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  German  empire !     From  the  very  nature  of  things, 

1  The  Capuchinfl  were  at  this  time  confined  hv  the  rules  of  their  order  to  Italj. 
Tr, 
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the  occurrences  there  must  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
Oeraian  affairs.  As  one  of  their  immediate  consequences  the 
affairs  of  Cologne  were  brought  to  a  decision. 

The  Spaniiu*ds  had  not  as  yet  returned,  far  less  had  the  great 
advantages  on  the  side  of  Roman  Catholicism  been  achieved, 
when  the  electoral  prince  Truchsess  of  Cologne  resolved,  in  Novem* 
ber,  1582,  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  reformed  doctrine, 
and  to  take  a  wife,  jet  without  meaning  to  resign  his  archbish* 
opric  The  greater  part  of  the  nobility  were  in  bis  favour,  includ- 
ing the  counts  von  Nuenar,  Solms,  Wittgenstein,  Wied,  Nassau, 
the  whole  dukedom  of  Westphalia,  all  of  them  evangdicaL  With 
a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  the  electoral  prince 
entered  Bonn;  Casimir  von  der  Pialz  took  the  field  with  no  in- 
considerable force,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  city  of  Cologne, 
the  chapter,  and  the  archbishopric,  all  of  which  were  opposed  to 
him. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  that  time  we  find  Uiis  Casimir 
von  der  Pfalz  ever  ready  to  mount  horse  and  draw  his  sword, 
and  always  with  warlike  squadrons,  protestants  in  opinion,  at 
his  beck.  But  he  seldom  brought  matters  to  a  right  result. 
He  carried  on  war  neither  with  the  devotedness  required  by  a 
religious  cause,  having  on  all  occasions  had  some  particular  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  in  his  eye;  nor  with  the  energy  or  the  science 
that  were  opposed  to  him.  On  this  occasion  too  he  ravaged, 
indeed,  the  fields  of  his  adversaries;  but  in  the  main  afiair,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  he  accomplished  amounted  to  nothing;^  he 
made  no  conquests ;  nor  did  he  know  how  to  procure  for  himself 
further  aid  from  protestant  Germany. 

The  Roman  catholic  powen,  on  the  contrary,  combined  their 
whole  resources.  Pope  Gregory  did  not  trust  the  affairs  to  the 
delays  of  a  process  before  the  Curia;  he  considered  a  simple  con- 
sistory of  the  cardinals,  from  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances, 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  so  weighty  a  case,  as  that  of 
depriving  a  German  electoral  prince  of  his  archiepisoopal  dig- 
nity.^ Already  had  his  nuncio,  Malaspina,  hastened  to  Col- 
ogne; and  there  he  succeeded,  particularly  with  the  co-operation 

1  Ii»eU  :  HlfltoriA  belli  Colonlcnsis,  p.  1002.     **  Tota  hao  sestate  nihil  hoc  exer- 
«iiu  dignum  egit." — [That  whole  summer  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  such  an  anny.] 

»  MidBu :  AnnaU  di  Gregorio  XIII.  II.  XII.  8. 
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of  the  learned  members  of  the  establishment,  not  merely  in  ex- 
cluding all  the  less  decided  from  the  chapter,  but  also  in  raising 
to  the  archiepiscopate  a  prince  from  the  only  remaining  entirely 
Roman  catholic  family,  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Freia- 
ingen.^  Upon  this  a  German  Roman  catholic  army  appeared  on 
the  field,  brought  together  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  not 
without  papal  subsidies.  The  emperor  delayed  not  to  threaten 
the  Count  palatine  Casimir  with  the  ban  and  re-ban^  of  the 
empire,  and  to  send  dissuasive  letters  to  the  troops  of  the  count, 
which  in  fact  led  at  last  to  the  dissolution  of  the  palatinate  army. 
When  matters  had  proceeded  thus  far  the  Spaniards  likewise 
appeared.  In  the  summer  of  1583,  they  had  only  taken  Zut- 
phen;  three  thousand  five  hundred  Belgian  veterans  now  burst 
into  the  archbishopric.  Gebhard  Truchsess  was  overwhelmed 
by  so  many  enemies ;  his  troops  would  not  serve  in  the  face  of  an 
imperial  mandate;  his  principal  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
Bavarian  Spanish  army ;  he  himself  had  to  flee  and  seek  an  asy- 
lum for  mercy^s  sake  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  whose  side 
he  had  hoped  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  champions  of  pro- 
testantism. 

As  is  self-evident,  this  must  have  had  the  utmost  influence  on 
the  complete  and  solid  establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  country.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  disturbances,  the  clergy 
of  the  see  had  allowed  the  dissensions  that  existed  among  them- 
selves to  subside;  the  nuncio  expelled  all  suspicious  members;  a 
Jesuit  church  was  organized  amid  the  tumult  of  arms;  so  that 
when  the  triumph  was  achieved,  it  needed  only  to  be  continued. 
Truchsess  too  had  expelled  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  from 
Westphalia;  they  all  now  returned,  as  did  other  refugees,  and 
were  held  in  high  honour.'  The  evangelical  prebendaries  conti- 
nued to  be  excluded  frt>m  the  cathedral,  and  never  even  received 
their  revenues  again,  which  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  It  is  true 
that  the  papal  nuncios  had  to  deal  tenderly  even  with  the  Roman 

1  Malaspina's  letter  to  Duke  William  of  BavariA,  in  Adizreitter  II.  XII.  205. 
"  Quod  cupiebamus,"  he  says  in  it,  **  impetravimus." — [We  obtained  what  wo  desired.] 

>  Acht  und  Aberacht — in  Latin,  bannum  et  banniim  reiteratum,  or  rcbannum,  for 
if  the  person  denounced  did  not  within  a  year  and  day,  prore  his  innocence  and  clear 
hiinaelf  of  the  ban,  on  a  fresh  application  fixun  his  accuser,  the  second  strict  or  com- 
plete ban  was  pronounced  against  him.  See  Conyersations  Lexikon,  9th  £d.  art. 
Acht  oder  Bann.     Tb. 

3  **  The  electoral  Prince  Ernest,"  Bays  KheTenhiller,  <*hafl  established  anew  the 
tcm]K)ral  government  as  weU  aa  the  catholio  religion  according  to  anoie&t  usage.'* 

I.  3  M 
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catholics;  well  was  Pope  Sixtus  aware  of  this;  among  other  in- 
junctions to  his  nuncio  he  told  him  not  to  commence  reforms 
which  he  might  deem  necessary,  as  long  as  he  was  uncertain  how 
&r  all  were  disposed  to  adopt  them;  but  it  was  just  by  these 
prudent  methods  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  attained  without 
its  being  noticed ;  the  prebendaries,  however  distinguished  they 
might  have  been  in  point  of  ancestry,  again  began  to  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  cathedral.  Roman  catholic  yiews  found  a 
powerful  support  in  the  council  of  Cologne,  which  had  an  oppo- 
sition party,  adopting  protestant  sentiments,  in  the  city. 

This  great  turn  of  affairs  could  not  but  speedily  produce  an 
effect  upon  all  the  other  spiritual  territories;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cologne  this  was  helped  on  by  a  singular  accident. 
That  Henry  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  who  would  have  followed  Geb- 
hard'*s  example  had  it  succeeded,  bishop  of  Paderbom  and  Osna- 
bruck,  and  archbishop  of  Bremen,  rode  one  Sunday,  in  April, 
1585,  to  church  from  his  home  at  Vohrde;  on  his  way  back  he 
fell  with  Iiis  horse,  and  although  a  young  and  powerful  man,  and 
not  seriously  injured,  yet  he  died  that  same  month  from  the  ef- ' 
fects  of  his  fall.  The  elections  that  followed  now  ran  greatly  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  new  bishop  in  Osnabruck 
subscribed  at  least  the  prof essio  Jldei;^  but  Theodore  von  Furst- 
enberg,  the  new  bishop  of  Paderbom,  was  a  decided  Roman 
catholic  zealot.  He  had  already  some  time  before  this,  as  a  pre- 
bendary, offered  opposition  to  his  predecessor,  and  as  early  as  in 
1580  effected  the  passing  of  the  statute  that  in  future  Roman 
catholics  only  should  bo  admitted  into  the  chapter;^  already  too 
ho  had  autliorized  some  Jesuits  to  come,  and  to  these  he  had 
committed  tlie  preaching  in  the  cathedral  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  in  the  gymnasium ;  this  last  under  the 
condition  that  they  should  not  wear  any  dress  peculiar  to  their 

1  According  to  Strunok,  Annales  Paderbornensea,  p.  514,  Bernnnl  ron  Walbeck 
had  been  previoiiAly  inclined  to  protestantism,  had  shown  himself  neutral  daring  the 
Cologne  disturbances,  and  now  abjured  the  Koman  catholic  profesaion.  Chytratus 
(Saxonia  812)  does  not  contradict  him. 

■  Bernen  :  Geschichto  von  Paderbom,  TI.  123.  In  Reiffenberg,  **  Ilistoria  pro- 
Tincifl*  ftd  Rhenum  inferiorem,  lib.  VIII.  c.  I.  p.  185,  we  find  a  letter  of  Pope  6re- 
ffory  XIII.  *'  dilectis  filiis  canonicbi  et  cnpitulo  occlcsifc  PaderbomenBis,"~{to  his 
beloved  sons,  the  canons  and  chapter  of  Paderbom  church,]  6  Feb.  1584.  in  which 
lie  praises  this  spirit  of  resistance :  "  I  bus  it  is  right ;  the  more  a  man  is  assaulted, 
the  stronger  resistance  ought  ho  to  offer ;  even  he,  the  popo,  carried  the  fathers  of 
the  Mciety  in  hia  heart.*' 
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order.  But  how  much  easier  did  it  become  for  him  to  carry  out 
measured  of  this  nature,  after  he  had  himself  been  raised  to  the 
bishopric.  The  Jesuits  needed  not  now  any  longer  to  conceal 
their  presence;  the  gymnasium  was  openly  handed  over  to  them; 
to  preaching  there  was  added  catechising.  Here  they  found 
enough  to  occupy  them.  The  town-council  was  altogether  protes- 
tant;  hardly  any  Roman  catholics  remained  among  the  burges- 
ses. Nor  in  the  country  around,  were  matters  otherwise.  The 
Jesuits  likened  Paderbom  to  a  barren  field,  which  cost  extraor- 
dinary trouble  and  yet  would  produce  no  fruits.  At  last,  as  we 
shall  have  yet  to  touch  upon,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  attained  their  object  notwithstanding. 

For  Munster,  too,  that  accidental  death  proved  an  important 
occurrence.  There  the  younger  prebendaries  had  been  in  favour 
of  Henry,  the  older  had  been  opposed  to  him ;  so  that  it  was 
found  as  yet  that  no  election  could  take  place.  Now  Duke  Ern- 
est of  Bavaria,  electoral  prince  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Luttich, 
was  also  postulated  to  be  bishop  of  Munster.  This  was  brought 
about  by  Dean  Baesfeld,  the  most  decided  Boman  catholic  in 
the  see,  and  besides  this,  he  from  his  own  funds  set  apart  a  legacy 
of  J  2,000  rix  dollars  for  a  college  of  Jesuits  to  be  erected  at 
Munster,  after  which  he  died.  The  first  Jesuits  arrived  in  1587. 
They  met  with  opposition  from  the  prebendaries,  the  preachers, 
and  the  burgesses;  but  the  council  and  the  prince  gave  them 
support;  their  schools  gave  scope  for  their  extraordinary  merit 
(as  teachers) ;  in  three  years  they  already  reckoned  a  thousand 
scholars;  and  by  that  time,  in  1590,  they  acquired  quite  an  in- 
dependent position  by  means  of  a  liberal  grant  of  church  pro- 
perty on  the  part  of  the  prince.* 

The  electoral  prince,  Ernest,  possessed  also  the  bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  and  here  too,  although  his  power  was  much  more 
circumscribed,  he  gave  his  aid  towards  the  reception  of  the  Je- 
suits. The  first  of  these  that  came  to  Hildesheim,  was  John 
Hammer,  a  native  Hildesheimer,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
Lutheran  creed;  his  father  was  still  in  life,  but  now  the  son  was 
animated  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.  He  preached  with 
remarkable  plainness;  effected  some  splendid  conversions,  and 

1  Sa^H^hiniu:  pars  V.  lib.  VIII.  n.  Sd— 91.     Reiffenbei;g:  UisiorU  proTincise  ad 
Rlieiium  inferiorem,  L  IX.  VL 
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gradually  secured  a  firm  footing.     In  1590  the  Jesuits  obtained 
in  Hildesheim  a  place  of  residence  and  a  pension  also. 

We  remarked  of  what  consequence  the  Roman  Catholicism  of 
the  house  of  Bavaria  had  now  become  to  Lower  as  well  as  Upper 
Germany.  A  Bavarian  prince  appeared  in  so  many  dioceses  at 
once,  as  its  only  stay. 

Yet  we  must  not  believe  that  this  prince  was  himself  very 
sealous  or  devout.  He  had  natural  children,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  he  would  do  at  last  as  Gkbhard  Truchsess 
had  done.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  cautiousness  shown  by 
Pope  Sixtus  in  dealing  with  him,  and  how  carefully  he  guarded 
against  letting  him  perceive  that  he  was  aware  of  his  irregulari- 
ties, however  well  he  know  all  about  them.  That  would  have 
made  exhortations  and  demonstrations  necessary,  which  might 
readily  have  driven  the  self-willed  prince  to  such  a  determination 
as  was  not  at  all  to  be  wished  for.^ 

German  affairs,  accordingly,  were  long  before  they  could  be 
handled  as  those  of  the  Low-countries  were.  They  required  the 
most  delicate  regard  to  be  paid  to  personal  feelings. 

Although  Duke  William  of  Cleves  held  externally  by  the 
Roman  catholic  confession,  his  policy  nevertheless  was  wholly 
protestant.  To  protestant  refugees  he  was  happy  to  grant  re- 
ception and  protection ;  and  he  kept  his  son  John  William,  who 
was  a  zealous  Roman  catholic,  removed  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs.  People  at  Rome  might  easily  have  been  tempted 
to  allow  symptoms  of  displeasure  and  irritation  to  escape  them 
on  this  account,  and  to  favour  opposition  to  that  prince.  But 
Sixtus  V.  was  too  shrewd  a  person  to  act  thus.  It  was  only 
when  the  prince  urged  the  matter  so  warmly,  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  avoided  without  giving  offence,  that  the  nuncio  ven- 
tured on  holding  a  conference  with  him  at  Dusseldorf ;  and  even 
then  he  exhorted  him  above  all  things  to  be  patient.  The  pope 
did  not  wish  him  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece;  it  might  awaken 
suspicion;  nor  would  he  apply  directly  to  the  father  in  favour  of 
the  son ;  every  tie  maintained  by  the  latter  with  Rome  would 
have  been  offensive ;  it  was  only  through  an  intercession  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  brought  about  by  him.  that  he  sought  to 
obtain  for  the  prince  a  position  more  suitable  to  his  birth ;  ho 

»  TcmpoBti :  ViU  di  Suto  V.  torn.  I.  p.  854. 
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directed  the  nuncio  to  act  with  regard  to  some  tilings,  as  if  he 
did  not  notice  them.  Here,  too,  this  caution,  so  full  of  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  an  authority  which  had  never  ceased  to  be 
recognised,  failed  not  to  produce  its  effect.  The  nuncio  gradu- 
ally acquired  influence ;  when  the  protestants  at  the  diet  moved 
for  some  favours  being  granted  them,  it  was  he  who  by  his  repre- 
sentations chiefly  led  to  their  receiving  an  unfavourable  reply/ 

And  so  Roman  Catholicism  through  a  great  part  of  Lower 
Germany,  if  not  instantly  restored,  was  yet,  when  in  great  jeo- 
pardy, maintained,  confirmed,  and  fortified;  it  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance which  in  course  of  time  might  mature  itself  into  an 
absolute  supremacy. 
A  kindred  development  immediately  appeared  in  Upper  Grermany. 

We  touched  on  the  situation  of  the  Franconian  bishoprics.  A 
bishop  possessing  determination  of  character,  might  well  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  hereditary  power. 

In  all  probability  it  was  really  about  this  that  Julius  Echtoi 
of  Mespelbronn,  who  in  1573,  while  as  yet  very  young  and  na- 
turally enterprising,  became  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  hesitated  for  a 
moment  which  policy  he  should  adopt. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  any  very  avowed 
Roman  catholic  opinion  that  brought  the  chapter  and  orders  of 
Fulda  into  connection  with  him.  It  was  the  very  restoration  of 
Roman  Catholicism  that  was  the  main  complaint  raised  by  them 
against  their  abbot.  The  bishop,  too,  on  this  account  was  in 
bad  odour  with  Rome.  Gregory  XIII.  imposed  on  him  the 
restitution  of  Fulda.  This  he  did  at  the  very  time  that  Truchsess 
avowed  his  revolt  (from  Rome).  In  point  of  fact  Bishop  Julius 
on  that  occasion  prepared  to  betake  himself  to  Saxony,  and  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  chief  of  the  Lutherans  against  the  pope:  he 
stood  in  closer  relation  with  Truchsess,  and  the  latter  at 
least  entertained  the  hope  that  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  would 
follow  his  example.  This  is  mentioned  with  satisfaction  by  the 
deputy  of  that  Lauenberg  who  was  archbishop  of  Bremen,  his 
superior. 


lord '—  * 


1  Tompesti :  Vita  di  Sisio  V.  torn.  I.  p.  350. 

s  Letter  of  Uemuum  fon  der  Docken  (for  Beckon  would  seem  to  be  a  fiJso  read- 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  say  what  Bishop  Ju- 
lius would  have  done  had  Trnchsess  kept  his  ground  in  Cologne. 
But  after  so  complete  a  miscarriage,  not  only  could  he  never 
think  of  imitating  him ;  he  came,  on  the  contrar}*',  to  quite  an 
opposite  determination. 

Shall  we  say  that  his  utmost  wish  was  only  to  be  sovereign 
in  his  own  country!  Or  was  he  actually  and  at  heart  a  man  of 
strict  Roman  catholic  conviction!  He  was  at  all  events  a  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  been  brought  up  at  the  collegium  Rama- 
num  in  Rome.  Enough;  in  the  year  1584  he  began  an  ecclesi- 
astical visitation  on  Roman  catholic  principles,  and  such  a  visi- 
tation as  there  had  never  been  seen  the  like  of  in  Germany.  He 
carried  it  into  effect  in  person,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  resolute 
will. 

He  traversed  the  country  attended  by  some  Jesuits.  First, 
he  went  to  Gmiinden ;  from  thence  to  Amstein,  Wemeck  and 
Hassfurt;  and  so  on,  from  district  to  district.  In  each  town  he 
came  to,  he  called  the  burgo-master  and  council  before  him,  and 
made  known  to  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  extirpate  pro- 
testant  errors.  The  preachers  were  removed  and  their  places 
filled  with  persons  who  had  been  reared  by  the  Jesuits.  In  case 
of  a  public  functionary  hesitating  to  attend  the  Roman  catholic 
worship,  he  was  dismissed  without  mercy;  already  there  were 
other  persons  of  Roman  catholic  sentiments,  waiting  to  receive 
the  vacant  places.  But  all  private  persons  even  were  held  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  Roman  catholic  service;  they  had  but  to  choose 
betwixt  the  mass  and  expatriation;  whoever  should  hold  the 
prince'*s  religion  in  abhorrence,  was  also  to  have  no  part  whatever 
in  his  land.^     The  neighbours  interceded  against  this  course  in 

ing)  of  6th  December  15S2.  in  Schmidt-Phweldcck's  Historical  Mi«*llanie8.  I.  25. 
**  Auf  dcs  Legaten  Anbringen  und  Werbunge  hat  Wincburgensis  cin  klein  Bedenkca 
gebetten,  una  hat  lur  Stunde  seine  Pferdc  und  GU»inde  lajBcn  fertig  werden,  woUen 
aufsitzen  und  nach  dem  Ilerrn  Cliurf.  lu  Saclissen  reitten  und  Thre  Churf.  G.  Uber 
■oUiche  de«  Papnto  unerhort«  Importunitet — ^klagen — auch  ura  radt,  hulff  und  Trost 

anhalten Der  Ilerr  Churfuret  (v.  Coin )  liatt grosae  Hoffhung  xu  hochgedachtcn 

Herrn  Bischoffen,  dass  I.  F.  Gn.  Terhoffcntlioh  nem  Pap«t«  werden  ablallen." — 
[Upon  (receiving)  the  I..egate'fl  proposals  and  applications,  the  bishop  of  Wilnbui^ 
aaked  for  some  nnall  time  to  think,  and  had  his  sonants  and  horses  instantly  ready  ; 
and  he  would  mount  and  ride  off  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and— complain — to  his 
electoral  grace  of  such  unheard-of  imi)ortunity  on  the  pojtc's  part,  also  to  obtain  ad> 
TMe,  assistance,  and  comfort  -  -  -  -  ^fhe  Elector  (of  Cologne)  has  great  hopes  of 
highly  esteemed  Lord  bishops,  that  their  princely  graces  will,  as  is  expected,  rerolt 
mm  the  pope.] 

X  See  Biography  of  Bishop  Julius  in  Gropp's  Chronik  Ton  Wtirdmrg,  p.  335 ; 
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Tain.  Bishop  Julius  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  what  he  was 
now  doing  that  excited  any  doubts  in  his  mind,  but  that  he  was 
too  late  in  doing  it.  He  was  most  zealously  abetted  by  the  Je- 
suits. Father  Gerhard  Weller  was  particularly  noticed ;  he  used 
to  go  alone  from  place  to  place  on  foot  without  any  baggage,  and 
preached.  In  the  single  year  1586,  fourteen  cities  and  market 
towns,  above  two  hundred  villages,  and  about  sixty-two  thousand 
souls  were  brought  back  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  metropolis 
of  the  see  was  now  all  that  was  left  remaining,  and  in  March 
1587  the  bishop  took  that  also  in  hand.  He  made  the  town 
council  appear  before  him ;  he  then  appointed  for  each  quarter 
and  each  parish  a  commission,  which  judicially  examined  each 
of  the  burgesses.  On  this  it  was  found  that  the  half  of  them 
cherished  protestant  opinions.  Many  were  but  weak  in  their 
faith;  they  soon  yielded,  and  the  communion  solemnities  which 
the  bishop  held  at  Easter  in  the  cathedral  in  which  he  himself 
bore  office,  were  already  very  numerous;  others  were  longer  in 
complying;  and  others  still  preferred  selling  their  property  and 
expatriating  themselves.  Among  these  were  the  members  of 
the  council. 

This  was  an  example,  which,  most  of  all,  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, who  was  nearest  ecclesiastical  neighbour  to  Wiirzburg,  felt 
himself  challenged  to  imitate.  We  all  know  Gosweinstein 
looking  over  the  vale  of  Muggendorf,  whither  to  this  day  people 
from  all  the  vales  in  the  neighbourhood  proceed  on  pilgrimages, 
by  lonely  and  steep  paths,  leading  through  the  most  beautiful 
wolds  and  glens.  There  is  there  an  ancient  sanctuary  dedic^ited 
to  the  Trinity  itself;  at  this  time  it  was  forsaken  and  desolate. 
When  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  Ernest  von  Mongersdorf,  went 
there  on  one  occasion  in  1587,  this  grieved  him  to  the  heart. 
Inflamed  by  the  example  of  his  neighbour,  he  too  declared  he 
would  again  turn  his  subjects  ^^  to  the  true  catholic  religion ;  no 
danger  should  deter  him  from  discharging  this  his  duty.**'  We 
shall  see  how  earnestly  his  successor  set  about  it. 

But  while  people  as  yet  were  only  taking  preparatory  steps 
towards  this  in  the  Bamberg  country,  Bishop  Julius  proceeded 

*'  it  WB8  notified  to  them  that  they  should  resign  their  offices  and  commands,  and 
seek  their  homes  beyond  the  bishopric."  1  avail  myself  of  this  biography  here  as 
elsewhere,  particularly  along  with  it,  Christophori  Mariani  Augustani  Encsenia 
et  Tricenalia  Juliana  in  Grog's  Scriptt.  Wirceb.  torn.  I. 
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completely  to  reyolutionize  that  belonging  to  Wiirzburg.  All 
the  ancient  institutions  were  renewed.  The  devotions  p^d  to 
the  mother  of  God;  pilgrimages;  the  fraternities  dedicated  to  the 
ascension  and  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  those  of  all  the 
other  denominations,  revived  and  were  established  anew.  Pro- 
cessions passed  through  the  streets;  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells  called  in  the  whole  country  at  set  times  to  Ave  Maria.^ 
People  began  anew  to  collect  relics,  and  deposited  them  with 
great  pomp  at  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  worshipped.  The 
monasteries  and  convents  were  again  occupied;  churches  were 
built  in  all  quarters;  we  are  told  of  three  hundred  being  founded 
by  Bishop  Julius;  the  traveller  recognises  them  by  their  high 
spired  towers.  People  after  a  few  years  perceived  this  alteration 
of  things  with  amazement.  ^^  What  at  first  was  even  thought 
superstitious/'*  exclaims  one  of  the  bishop^s  eulogists,  ^^  nay,  dis- 
graceful, is  now  accounted  holy ;  that  in  which  people  saw  nothing 
short  of  a  gospel,  is  now  declared  to  be  a  cheat.^^ 

Success  so  great  as  this  had  not  been  expected  even  in  Borne. 
Bishop  Juliuses  undertaking  had  already  been  some  time  in  pro- 
gress before  Pope  Sixtus  V.  heard  any  thing  about  it.  After 
the  autumn  holy  days  of  1586,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Aqua- 
viva,  appeared  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  conquests  of  his  order.  Sixtus  was  in 
ecstasy.  He  hastened  to  testify  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
bishop.  He  imparted  to  him  the  right  to  fill  up  vacant  benefi- 
ces, even  within  the  reserved  months;  in  as  much  as  he  himself 
must,  even  better  than  any  other,  know  whom  he  had  to  reward. 

But  the  pope'*s  satisfaction  was  much  enhanced  in  consequence 
of  what  had  been  mentioned  by  Aquaviva  coinciding  with  like 
reports  from  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  especially  from  Styria. 

Still  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  evangelical  states  in  Sty- 
ria acquired  so  much  independence  by  means  of  the  decrees  of 
the  diet  of  Bruck,  that  they  might  well  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  estates  of  Austria  which  also  had  their  council  for  religious 
affairs,  their  superintendents  and  synods,  and  an  almost  republi- 
can constitution,  the  change  had  already  appeared. 

1  Julii  Epiflcopi  sUtuU  rurmlia.     Gropp:  Script  torn.  T.     His  idea  is,  that  the 
apiritiuil  movement,  which  Drocecdit  from  tJie  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Chri»t, 

coBimimioateBitaelf  fr(>m  above  to  below,  through  all  the  meinben  of  the  body.     S. 
p.  444  de  oapttolia  ruralibw. 
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When  Badolph  II.  received  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  was  re- 
marked how  totally  different  he  was  from  his  father.  He  prac- 
tised devotional  exercises  in  all  their  strictness;  people  were 
amazed  to  see  him  take  his  place  in  processions,  even  in  the 
severest  winter,  without  any  covering  for  his  head,  and  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand. 

This  tone  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  together 
with  the  favour  t^hich  he  conferred  upon  the  Jesuits,  had  not 
only  already  roused  people^s  apprehensions,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  character  of  those  times,  led  to  vigorous  counter-move- 
ments also.  In  the  Landhaus,^  at  Vienna,  for  a  proper  church 
had  not  been  conceded  to  the  protestants  in  the  metropolis,  there 
preached  the  Flacianer,  Joshua  Opitz,  with  all  the  violence  pecu- 
liar to  his  sect.  While  he  ibegularly  thundered  agaiiist  the 
Jesuits,  the  priests,  and  all  '^  the  abominations  of  popery ,^^  he 
did  not  so  much  produce  conviction  as  rouse  indignation  in  his 
hearers,  so  that  as  a  contemporary  says,^  on  their  coming  out  of 
church,  "they  could  have  torn  the  papists  with  their  hands.^^ 
The  consequence  "^as  that  the  emperor  formed  the  design  of 
abolishing  the  meetings  at  the  Landhaus.  When  this  was  per- 
ceived, opinions  on  both  sides  began  to  be  passionately  expressed, 
and  when  the  nobility  to  whom  the  Landhaud  belonged,  were 
already  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  threats.  Corpus  Christi 
day  for  the  year  1578  came  round.  The  emperor  had  resolved 
to  celebrate  this  festival  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  After 
hearing  mass  in  St.  Stephens's  church  the  procession  began, 
being  the  first  that  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time ;  priests,  monks, 
and  friars,  corporations,  and  the  emperor  and  princes  in  the  midst: 
thus  was  the  holy  sacrament^  accompanied  through  the  streets^ 
But  symptoms  soon  manifegrted  what  an  extraordinary  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  the  city.  On  arriving  at  the  com  market, 
some  booths  had  to  be  removed  to  allow  room  for  the  procession 
to  pass.  Nothing  more  was  required  in  order  to  produce  a  gene- 
ral uproar;  cries  were  heard:  "  We  are  betrayed;  to  arms.** 
Choristers  and  priests  abandoned  the  Host.     Halberdiers  and 

^  The  hotue  in  which  the  states  of  the  yarions  prorinoes  held  their  meetings.  Tb* 
9  D.  George  Eder,  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  an  adversary :  Extract 
from  his  Wamangaschrifi  in  Raupach's  Eyang.  Ooitreich  II.  286. 

3  That  is,  the  oonseorated  wafer,  belieyed  by  Roman  catholioB  to  be  the  body,  soul, 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesui  Christ.     Tb. 

I.  3n 
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body-guards^  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  emperor  saw  him- 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  mob;  he  dreaded  a  personal  assault 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier;  the  princes  came  round  him 
with  their  swords  drawn.'  It  may  be  believed  that  this  occur- 
rence could  not  fall  to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  seri- 
ous mind  of  the  prince,  who  loved  Spanish  dignity  .and  majesty. 
The  papal  nuncio  took  the  opportunity  it  presented,  of  pressing 
upon  him  the  danger  which  in  such  a  state  of  things  impended 
over  him;  that  God  himself  in  this  intimated  to  him  how  neces- 
sary was  his  fulfilment  of  promises,  which  moreover  he  had 
made  to  the  pope.  The  Spanish  ambassador  seconded  all  he 
said.  Magi  us,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  had  oftentimes 
admonished  the  emperor  to  adopt  some  decisive  measure,  now 
at  last  he  was  listened  to.  On  the  21st  of  June  1578,  the  em- 
peror issued  his  commands  to  Opitz,  together  with  his  assistants 
in  church  and  school,  on  that  very  day  '*  before  sunset^^  to  quit 
the  city,  and  within  fourteen  days  to  leave  the  whole  hereditary- 
territory  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  almost  afraid  of  a 
riot,  and  in  the  critical  position  of  matters,  kept  a  number  of 
persons  whom  he  could  depend  upon,  under  arms.  But  how 
could  people  have  risen  against  the  prince  who  had  the  letter  of 
the  law  on  his  side!  They  contented  themselves  with  convoy- 
ing the  banished  on  their  departure  and  giving  vent  to  their 
sympathy  in  affecting  condolences.^ 

From  that  day  forward  a  Roman  catholic  re-action  began  in 
Austria,  which  year  after  year  acquired  more  and  more  strength 
and  efficiency. 

The  plan  was  conceived  of  proceeding  next  to  expel  protes- 
tantism from  the  imperial  cities.  The  cities  under  the  Ens 
which  had  separated  twenty  years  before  from  the  order  of  nobles 
and  knights,  could  in  fact  oppose  no  resistance.  The  evangeli- 
cal clergy  were  in  many  quarters  banished  and  replaced  by 

1  ITartachircr  or  hartschicrcr — mounted  body-guarda  of  the  emperor,  peculiar,  it 
would  appear,  to  Vienna.     To. 

«  Maffei :  Annall  di  Gregorio  XIII.  tom.  I.  p.  281,  335,  without  doubt  from  the 
reports  of  the  nuncio. 

•  Sacchinus:  pars  IV.  lib.  VI.  n.  78.  "  Pudet  rcferrc,  quam  excuntes  sacrilcgos 
omnique  exocratione  dignisKimos  prosocuta  sit  numcrosa  multitude,  quotque  bene- 
Tolentise  documcntis,  ut  tcI  indc  mali  gravita.^  sDstimari  possit." — [I  am  anhamcd 
to  relate  what  a  numerous  multitude  foTlowod  those  who  went  away,  sacrilegious  as 
they  were,  and  most  worthy  o£  all  execration,  and  with  how  many  proofs  of  their 
good  will,  so  that  banoe  even  the  gravity  of  the  evil  might  be  estimated.] 
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Roman  catholic  priests;  a  severe  inquisition  was  suspended  over 
private  persons.  We  have  a  formula  according  to  which  the 
suspected  were  examined.  One  article  runs  as  follows:  ''Be- 
lievest  thou  that  all  is  true  which  the  Bomish  church  establishes 
in  doctrine  and  lifbf^  ''Believest  thou,^''  adds  another,  ''that  the 
pope  is  the  head  of  the  only  apostolic  church  f  No  room  was 
to  be  left  for  doubt.^  Protestants  were  removed  from  civil  offi- 
ces; no  persons  were  any  longer  admitted  as  bui^esses  who  were 
not  found  to  be  BK)man  catholics.  At  the  university  in  Vienna 
too,  every  candidate  for  a  doctorate  had  first  to  subscribe  the 
prof&mofidei^  A  new  ordinance  respecting  schools,  prescribed 
BK)man  catholic  formularies,  fasts,  church  attendance,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  catechism  of  Ganisius.  Protestant  books 
were  removed  from  the  bookshops  at  Vienna,  and  taken  in  huge 
piles  to  the  episcopal  palace.  Searches  were  made  at  the  water- 
customhouses,  into  the  boxes,  and  books  and  paintings  not  con- 
sidered purely  Roman  catholic  were  confiscated.^ 

With  all  this,  the  object  was  not  fully  attained.  In  a  short 
time,  indeed,  there  were  thirteen  cities  and  market  towns  re- 
formed in  Lower  Austria;  and  possession  was  obtained  of  the 
public  property  and  of  the  mortgaged  benefices;  but  the  nobil- 
ity still  displayed  a  powerful  opposition;  the  cities  above  the 
Ens  were  closely  allied  with  them  and  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed.^ 

Not  the  less,  however,  as  may  readily  be  admitted,  had  many 
of  those  measures  a  general  influence  which  no  one  could  escape. 
They  exerted  a  direct  efiect  on  Styria. 

Here  the  archduke  Charles  had  to  agree  to  concessions,  at  the 
moment  when  in  so  many  quarters  the  Roman  catholic  re-action 
was  already  in  progress.  This  was  what  his  kinsmen  could  not 
forgive.  His  brother-in-law,  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  represented 
to  him  that  the  Peace  of  religion  justified  him  in  compelling  his 
subjects  to  adopt  the  religion  which  he  himself  professed.  His 
advice  to  the  duke  was  three-fold;  at  once  to  fill  all  his  public 
offices,  particularly  those  at  the  court  and  privy  council,  with 
Roman  catholics;  after  that,  to  separate  from  one  another  the 

^  Papal,  Austrian  and  Bararian  articles  of  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Raupach : 
Evang.  Oestreich,  IL  807. 

•  KherenhiUer :  Ferd.  Jahrb.  L  90.    Haasits ;  Germania  Sacra»  I.  032. 

■  Raupaoh:  Kleine  Naohkse  Et.  Oestr.  IV.  p.  17. 
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different  esUtee  at  tke  diets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suoeeed  better 
with  each  individaally;  finally,  to  enter  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  pope,  and  to  apply  to  him  for  a  nunoio.  Gregory  XIII., 
mdeed,  of  his  own  accord  offered  to  assist.  Being  perfectly 
aware  that  it  was  mainly  the  want  of  money  that  had  induced 
the  archduke  to  make  his  concessions,  he  adopted  the  best  me- 
ihod  of  relieving  him  from  dependence  on  the  inhabitants  of  his 
territory;  he  himself  sent  him  money,  still  in  the  year  1580,  to 
the  amoimt  of  40,000  scudi,  for  thai  time  by  no  means  an  ins%- 
nificant  sum.  In  Venice  he  deposited  a  still  more  respectable 
capital,  which  was  to  be  at  the  archdoke^s  serriee,  in  the  eyent  of 
disturbances  breaking  out  in  the  ooujatiy,  in  consequence  of  hia 
iUunan  catholic  efforts. 

Thus  animated  by  example,  admonition,  and  actual  assistance, 
the  archduke  Charles  assumed  quite  a  different  attitude  ever 
after  the  year  1580. 

In  that  year  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  concessions  he  had 
previously  granted,  which  might  be  considered  as  amounting  to 
a  revocation  of  them.  The  states  prostrated  themsdves  before 
him,  and  for  a  moment  so  supplicatory  a  prayer  might  have  ex- 
ercised some  influence  over  him;^  but,  on  the  whole,  he  kept  to 
the  measures  which  he  had  publicly  announced;  soon  hcore  too 
the  evangelical  preachers  be;^an  to  be  expelled. 

The  year  15S4  brought  matters  to  a  decision.  The  pi^^ 
nuncio  Malaspina  appeared  at  the  diet  which  met  that  year. 
Already  had  he  succeeded  in  separating  from  it  the  prelates  who 
had  uniformly  adhered  at  other  times  to  the  secular  states;  be- 
tween them,  the  ducal  functionaries,  and  all  the  Roman  catholics  in 
the  country,  the  nuncio  established  an  intimate  union  which  found 
its  centre  in  himself.  Hitherto  it  had  seemed  as  if  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  protestant;  the  nuncio  prcf  osed  to  form  a  strong 
party  around  the  prince  also.  By  this  means  the  archduke  be*- 
came  quite  immovable.  He  held  fast  to  the  resolution  that  he 
would  extirpate  protestantism  from  his  cities;  the  Peace  of  reli- 
gion, he  said,  still  gave  him  very  extensive  rights,  even  over  his 
nobility,  and  by  further  resistance  people  would  bring  him  to  the 
determination  of  enforcing  these;  in  that  case  he  would  see  who 

^  "  Seinem  angeborenen  mildreichen  landsfuretlichen  deutschen  Gemtttli  nach,"-— 
[agreeably  to  hia  iimate,  beneyolent,  patrklioaUy  priBcely  German  »iril  J  Mys  the 
auppUeaiion  of  the  three  proyinoei. 
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they  were  that  wished  to  exhibit  themselves  aa  rebels.  Decid- 
edly anti-protestant  as  was  now  the  tenor  of  those  declarations^ 
still  such  was  the  position  of  affairs  that  he  had  all  the  succesa 
that  he  formerly  derived  from  his  concessions.  The  estates  coold 
not  refuse  grants,  the  urgency  of  which  sprang  from  a  regard  to 
other  causes.^ 

After  that  counter-reformations  commenced  throughout  the 
whole  territory  of  the  archduke.  The  parochial  cures  and  town 
councils  were  filled  with  Roman  catholics;  no  burgess  dared 
attend  any  but  the  Roman  catholic  churches,  or  send  his  dbil-* 
dren  to  any  but  the  Boman  catholic  schools. 

Matters  did  not  always  proceed  quite  quietly.  The  Roman 
catholic  priests  and  the  prince''s  conmiissaries  were  sometimes 
insulted  and  chased  away.  Even  the  archduke  himself  was 
once  in  danger  when  out  a  hunting.  The  report  had  been 
spread  through  that  quarter  that  a  preacher  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  apprehended;  the  people  ran  together  in  arms, 
and  the  poor  harassed  preacher  had  himself  to  go  into  the  midst 
of  them  and  to  defend  the  angry  prince  from  the  peasantry.' 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  matters  took  their  course.  The  severest 
measures  were  put  in  practice;  the  papal  historian  recapitulates 
them  in  a  few  words ;  confiscation,  says  he,  exile,  severe  chas- 
tisement for  all  that  proved  refractory.  Such  spiritual  princes 
as  had  any  possessions  in  those  regions,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  secular  magistracy.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  was 
also  bishop  of  Freisingen,  changed  the  council  of  his  town  Lack, 
and  subjected  the  protestant  burgesses  to  imprisonment  or  fines. 
The  bishop  of  Brixen  wished  directly  to  set  about  a  new  distri- 
bution of  land  in  his  lordship  of  Veldes.  This  disposition  spread 
over  the  whole  Austrian  territories.  Although  the  Tyr<^  re- 
mained Roman  catholic,  yet  the  archduke  Ferdinand  in  Inspruck 
did  not  neglect  to  preserve  strict  subordination  among  his  clergy, 
and  thereupon  to  see  that  every  one  received  the  sacrament. 
Sunday  schools  were  established  for  the  common  peoj^e.  Car- 
dinal Andrew,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  had  catechisms  printed 

1  Valyanor,  in  his  "  Ehre  des  HenogthumB  Krain/*  preacnu  iu  with  good  and 
copiona  information  on  all  these  things.  But  here  MaJSei  in  the  Annali  dl  Gregorio 
Xin.  lib.  IX.  c.  XX.  Hb.  XIII.  o.  I.  is  of  partieular  importance.  He  had^nodoabi, 
the  information  oommimieated  by  the  nunoio. 

s  Khcyenhilkr :  Aimafea  VmMmuM,  U.  p.  dSd. 
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which  he  distributed  among  children  attending  school,  and  the 
unlearned/  But  in  districts  into  which  protestantism  had  in 
any  degree  penetrated,  they  did  not  confine  themselyee  to  such 
mild  measures.  In  the  Margraviate  of  Burgau,  although  only 
lately  acquired,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Schwaben,  although  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  there  was  disputed,  they  went  on  just  as 
Uie  archduke  Charles  had  done  in  Styria. 

All  this  afforded  Pope  Sixtus  matter  of  endless  commendation. 
He  praised  the  Austrian  princes  as  the  firmest  pillars  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  archduke  Charles  in  particular,  he  sent  the 
most  obliging  letters.^  The  acquisition  of  a  county  which  at 
that  time  lapsed  to  the  lord  superior,  was  regarded  at  the  court 
at  Gratz  as  a  divine  reward  for  so  much  good  service  rendered 
to  Christianity. 

Although  the  Boman  catholic  order  of  things  had  mainly 
owed  its  re-establishment  in  the  Netherlands  to  its  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  there,  this  was  not  also 
the  case  in  Germany.  The  result  in  the  latter  country  was  that 
the  provincial  sovereignties  rose  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  in 
proportion  as  they  succeeded  in  favouring  the  ecclesiastical  res- 
toration (of  the  church  of  Bome).  But  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  closeness  of  this  connection  between  ecclesiastical 
and  political  power,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  is 
presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Wolf  Dietrich  von 
Baittenau. 

The  old  archbishops  who  had  witnessed  the  movements  that 
took  place  during  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  contented  them- 
selves with  now  and  then  publishing  an  edict  against  the  inno- 
vations, denouncing  a  punishment,  and  making  an  attempt  at 
conversion,  but  only,  as  Archbishop  James  would  say,  "by  mild, 
paternal,  and  loyal  measures."^ 

Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  young  archbishop 
Wolf  Dietrich  of  Baittenau,  who  in  1587  entered  upon  the  see 
of  Salzburg.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  the  collegium  Gemui- 
nicum  at  Bome,  and  was  still  possessed  with  the  ideas  of  the 

1  Pateo  in  Tempesti :  ViU  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  I.  375. 
s  Extract  from  Letters ;  in  Tempesti  I.  203. 

s  A  sever  manilate  was  certainly  published  in  the  name  of  James,  bai  it  first 
Appeared  after  his  haying  had  to  rsngn  the  administnition  to  a  ooacyator. 
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ecclesiastical  reformation  in  all  their  freshness ;  there  he  had 
farther  seen  the  brilliant  commencement  of  Sixtos  V.^s  adminis- 
tration, had  conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  him,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  was  particularly  stimulated  by  his  uncle  being 
a  cardinal,  Gairdinal  Altemps,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  reared 
at  Rome.  In  1588,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  which  had  once 
more  taken  him  to  Rome,  he  now  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  the 
projects  he  had  formed  under  those  impressions.  He  required 
all  the  burgesses  of  his  capital  to  make  a  solemn  profession  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  Many  held  back  from  this;  he  allowed 
them  some  weeks^  consideration ;  after  that,  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber 1588,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  town  and  bishopric  within 
one  month.  Only  that  month  and,  after  urgent  petitions  to  that 
effect,  at  last  another  was  allowed  for  selling  their  property. 
They  were  obliged  to  send  an  estimate  of  all  they  possessed  to 
the  archbishop,  and  even  then  they  durst  not  make  it  over  to 
any  persons  who  might  be  disagreeable  to  him.^  A  few  only 
yielded  so  far  as  to  renounce  their  faith;  in  that  case  they  had 
to  do  public  penance  in  the  church  with  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands;  by  far  the  greatest  number,  and  those,  too,  the  most 
thriving  burgesses  in  the  city,  expatriated  themselves.  The 
prince  was  not  much  troubled  at  losing  them,  believing  that  he 
had  discovered  in  other  measures  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
splendour  of  the  archbishopric.  He  had  already  greatly  aug- 
mented the  taxes,  raised  tolls  and  customs,  laid  a  new  impost  on 
the  salt  of  Halle  and  Schellenberg,  the  Turkish  aid  was  enlarged 
and  made  a  regular  provincial  tax,  and  an  excise  on  wine,  and  a 
property  and  land  tax,  were  introduced.  He  had  no  respect 
whatever  to  any  established  franchise.  The  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral killed  himself,  it  was  believed,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  the  chapter.  The  object  of 
the  archbishop^s  regulations  respecting  the  working  of  the  salt, 
and  the  whole  mining  department,  was  to  bring  down  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  manufactory,  and  to  incorporate  it  wholly  with 
the  exchequer.  Germany  presents  no  similar  example  in  all  that 
century,  of  such  perfect  fiscality.  The  young  archbishop  had 
brought  across  the  Alps  with  him  the  ideas  of  an  Italian  princi- 

1  Rcformationraumclat  in  Goeckingk :  Vollkommene  EmigrationBgeschichte  yon 
deiicn  auB  dem  EnbisUiiim  Salxbmg  Tertriebenen  Lutheraoern,  I.  p.  88. 
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palitj.  How  to  possess  money  seemed  to  him  the  first  problem 
of  all  political  economy.  He  proposed  to  himself  Sixtus  V .  as 
his  model;  like  him  he  wished  to  have  in  his  hands  a  sabmissire, 
entirely  Roman  catholic,  tributary  state.  The  removal  of  the 
bui^esses  from  Saksburg,  seeing  that  he  looked  on  them  as  rebels, 
even  gave  him  satisfaction.  He  caused  the  deserted  houses  to 
be  pulled  down  and  had  palaces,  in  the  Roman  style,  erected  in 
their  stead.^ 

,  I  Above  all  things  he  was  fond  of  splendour.  He  never  refused 
the  usual  entertainment  to  strangers;'  on  one  occasion  he  was 
observed  to  attend  the  diet  with  a  following  of  four  hundred 
men.  In  1588  he  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  he  was 
full  of  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  of  ambition;  already  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity^ 

And  now  the  same  course  of  things  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
spiritual  and  secular  principalities,  took  place  when  it  became 
any  wise  possible  in  the  cities  also.  How  bitterly  did  the  Luth- 
eran burgesses  of  Omiinden  complain  of  having  their  names 
erased  from  the  roll  of  the  council-chamber.  In  Bibetach  the 
council  that  had  been  placed  there  by  the  commissary  of  Charles 
v.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Interim,  still  maintained  its  ground; 
the  whole  city  was  protestant,  the  council  alone  Roman  catholic, 
and  it  kept  every  protestant  carefully  excluded.'  What  oppres* 
sions  were  experienced  by  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  Cologne 
and  Aix-la-chapelle  !  The  council  of  Cologne  declared  that  it 
had  engaged  to  the  emperor  and  elector  to  tolerate  no  religioti 
but  the  Roman  catholic ;  it  punished  those  who  attended  a  pro- 
testant preaching,  occasionally  with  imprisonment  and  fines.^ 
Also  in  Augsburg  the  Roman  catholics  obtained  the  ascendancy; 
dissensions  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  calendar;  in  1586,  first  the  evangelical  superintendent,  then 
eleven  of  the  clergy  all  in  a  body,  and  finally  a  number  of  the 
most  unbending  of  the  citizens,  were  expelled  from  the  city. 
Something  similar  followed  at  Ratisbon  in  1587,  on  account  of 

'  Zaunen  Salzburger  Chronik  Siebenter  Theil, — [Zanner*8  Salxbuiv  Chnm- 
iole,  Seronth  Part.]  is  our  most  important  iiouree  of  informatioii  for  this.  That  part 
baa  OTen  been  made  up  from  a  eontemporary  biography  of  the  archbishop. 

•  Rittorzehrung,  that  is,  tlie  a«sistance  given  to  poor  knights-errant.     Tr. 

t  Lehmann  de  pace  rcligionls*  II.  p.  268,  480 

4  Ixjhmaiiii,  ide,  270. 
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some  kindred  reasons.  The  cities,  too,  already  made  claims  to 
the  rights  of  the  Reformation;  nay,  individual  counts  and  barons 
even,  and  individual  knights  of  the  empire,  who  might  perhaps 
have  been  converted  merely  by  a  Jesuit,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  those  rights,  and  in  their  petty 
territory  would  set  about  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

There  was  an  immense  re-action.  As  protestantism  had 
advanced,  so  was  it  now  driven  back.  Preaching  and  teaching 
had  their  share  in  this,  but  it  was  far  more  owing  to  external 
arrangements,  commands,  and  the  public  force. 

JuBt  as  the  Italian  protestants  had  once  on  a  day  fled  into 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  so  now  did  German  refugees,  and  in 
still  larger  bodies,  migrate  from  western  and  southern  Germany 
to  the  north  and  east.  Thus,  also,  did  those  of  Belgium  with- 
draw into  Holland.  It  was  a  great  Roman  catholic  triumph 
which,  like  a  wave,  rolled  along  from  one  country  to  another. 

To  promote  and  extend  its  progress  now  became  the  endeavour 
most  of  all  of  the  nuncios,  who  at  that  time  began  regularly  to 
reside  in  Germany. 

There  is  still  extant  a  memorandum  of  the  nuncio  Minuccio 
Minucci,  dated  in  1588,  and  from  it  we  learn  what  were  the 
precise  objects  which  were  contemplated,  and  which  dictated  the 
course  that  was  pursued,^ 

A  pre-eminent  regard  was  paid  to  instruction.  People  had 
wished  that  the  Roman  catholic  universities  had  only  been  better 
endowed,  so  as  to  attract  distinguished  teachers  to  them;  In- 
golstadt  alone  was  provided  with  adequate  means.  As  matters 
stood,  every  thing  depended  on  the  Jesuit  seminaries.  Here  it 
was  the  wish  of  Minuccio  Minucci,  that  provision  should  be 
made,  not  so  much  for  the  forming  of  learned  and  profound  theo- 
logians, as  of  good  and  efficient  preachers.  A  man  of  moderate 
acquirements,  not  aiming  at  the  very  summit  of  learning,  and 
who  had  no  thought  of  acquiring  renown  thereby,  would  probably 
be  the  most  universally  serviceable  and  the  most  useful.  This 
view  he  recommended  to  the  institutions  in  Italy  intended  for 
the  use  of  German  Roman  catholics. 

1  Disoono  del  molto  iDiutro  e  rev"**  Monsignor  Minuccio  IVfinucci  sopra  11  modo 
di  restituire  U  oaitdlca  religiono  in  Alemagna,  1588.  MS.  Barb. — [Disoourse  of 
the  very  illiutrioas  and  most  Reverend  Moniugnor  Minuccio  Minucci,  on  the  means 
of  restoring  the  catholic  religion  in  Germany.    Barberini  MS.] 

I.  So 
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In  the  coUegium  Germanicam  there  was  a  difference  origin- 
ally  made  in  the  treatment  received  by  yonths  of  burgess  rank 
and  those  of  the  nobility.  Minaccio  Minucci  considered  the 
doing  away  with  this  difference  as  censorable.  Not  only  were 
the  nobility  now  eager  to  go  thither;  even  in  the  burgess  class 
there  was  aroused  an  ambition,  which  afterwards  nothing  could 
satisfy,  a  striving  for  high  appointments  which  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  the  right  administration  of  the  lower  ones.  Moreover, 
endeavours  were  made  at  that  time  to  bring  forward  a  third  and 
middle  class ;  the  sons  of  the  higher  public  functionaries,  who  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  w^ere  destined  one  day  to  have  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  their  native  province.  Gregory 
XIII.  had  already  adopted  some  arrangements  for  such  youths 
in  Perugia  and  Bologna.  Thus  we  clearly  see  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  which  now  prevail  in  Grerman  society,  were  clearly- 
defined  even  then. 

Most  depended  at  all  times  on  the  nobility,  and  to  them 
chiefly  the  nuncio  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  Roman  catholic- 
ism  in  Germany.  For  as  the  Grerman  nobility  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  cathedral  appointments,  they  defended  the  church 
as  their  patrimony.  On  this  very  account  they  now  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  the  emancipation  of  religion  in  that  department;^ 
they  dreaded  the  great  number  of  protestant  princes,  who  in  that 
case  would  engross  all  the  benefices  to  themselves.  Precisely  on 
this  account  was  it  necessary  to  shield  these  nobles  and  to  treat 
them  tenderly.  The  law  against  the  plurality  of  benefices  durst 
not  be  enforced  against  them ;  besides,  changes  of  residence  had 
its  use,  by  uniting  the  nobility  of  different  provinces  for  the 
protection  of  the  church.  Neither  were  the  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments to  be  given  away  to  persons  of  burgess  rank;  a  few 
learned  men  were  of  great  use  in  a  chapter,  as  was  remarked  in 

1  Particularly  in  Upper  Germany.  "  L'eftempio  della  luppresuone  dell'altre  (the 
Lower  German)  ha  awertiti  i  nobili  a  metter  cura  maggiore  nella  difesa  di  queste, 
concorrendo  in  ci6  tanto  gli  herctici  quanto  li  cattolici,  accorti  gii,  che  nell'oocupa- 
tione  dcUi  principi  si  leva  a  loro  et  a'  poetcri  U  nperanza  dell 'utile  obe  cavano  dai 
oanonlcati  e  dagh  altri  beneficii,  e  che  possono  pretendere  del  Yeaoovato  mentre  a* 
canonici  resti  libera  Telettione." — [The  example  of  the  supprcwion  of  the*  others 
(the  Lower  German)  ha«  warned  the  nobility  to  pav  more  attention  to  the  defiance 
of  these,  both  heretics  and  catholics  concurring  in  tliis,  being  already  aware  that  in 
the  occuiration  of  the  princes  there  was  taken  from  them  and  their  posterity  the  hope 
of  the  advantages  to  be  had  from  the  prebends  and  other  ben^oea,  and  what  thev 
might  pretend  to  from  the  episcopate,  while  the  ekction  remained  free  to  the  canonal] 
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Cologne;  but  to  have  carried  out  this  practice  further  would 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  German  Boman  catholic  church. 

The  question  now  arose,  in  how  far  it  was  possible  to  bring 
oack  to  Roman  Catholicism,  those  territories  which  had  passed 
entirely  over  to  protestantism. 

The  nuncio  was  far  &om  advising  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  open  force.  The  protestant  princes  seemed  by  far  too  power- 
ful for  that.  But  there  were  some  means  at  hand  which  might 
gradually  effect  the  object  in  view. 

He  considered  it  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  good 
understanding  between  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  and  parti* 
cularly  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  should  be  sincerely  main- 
tained. The  league  of  Landsberg  still  subsisted;  it  should  be 
renewed  and  extended,  and  King  Philip  of  Spain  might  also  be 
admitted  as  a  party  to  it. 

And  was  it  not  possible  to  gain  over  even  some  protestant 
princes!  Long  had  it  been  supposed  that  a  leaning  to  Roman 
Catholicism  might  be  observed  in  the  electoral  prince,  Augustus 
of  Saxony.  An  attempt  to  gain  him  over  had,  indeed,  been 
made  occasionally,  through  the  intervention  of  Bavaria  in  parti- 
cular; but  it  could  be  accomplished  only  with  great  prudence; 
and  from  the  elector''s  wife,  Anne  of  Denmark,  strictly  adhering 
to  Lutheran  convictions,  every  such  attempt  had  proved  in  vain. 
In  1585  Anne  died.  That  was  not  only  a  day  of  deliverance 
for  the  oppressed  Calvinists,  the  Roman  catholics  too  endeavoured 
again  to  make  approaches  to  the  prince.  It  appears  as  if  people 
in  Bavaria,  where  they  had  constantly  been  making  efforts, 
now  felt  themselves  urged  to  make  an  advance;  already  Pope 
SIxtus  held  himself  ready  to  send  absolution  to  the  elector,  into 
Germany.^     Meanwhile  the  elector  Augustus  died  before  any 

•  As  early  as  in  1574,  Gregory  XIIT.  uri^ed  Duke  Albert  V.  "ut  dum  elector  Sax- 
oniie  CalTiiiistaram  sectam  ex  imperii  sui  finibus  exturbare  conabatur,  yellet  ser- 
mones  cum  principe  illo  aliquando  habitoe  do  roligione  catholica  in  Saxonia  introdu- 
ccnda  renoTare.'*---[tIiat  while  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  endeavouring  to  expel  the 
(lect  of  the  CalTinists  firom  his  territories,  he  would  renew  the  oonrersations  he  had 
once  held  with  that  prince  about  introducing  the  Roman  catholic  religion  into  Sax- 
ony.] He  thought  that  perhaps  it  were  weU  to  send  an  agent  thither.  The  duke 
was  directly  opposed  to  this ;  in  that  case  the  matter  would  reach  the  elector's  priry 
councU,  '*  ad  oonsiliarios  et  familiares ;  a  quibus  quid  cxspectandum  aliud  quam  quod 
totam  rem  pervertat?" — ftna  councillorB  and  familiar  friends ;  from  whom  what  was 
to  be  expected  but  that  they  would  spoil  the  whole  affair?]  He  goes  on  to  say  ; 
"  Arte  hie  opus  ene  judicatur,  quo  tanquam  aliud  agens  errantem  pie  circuraye- 
niat." — [Here  it  ia  uoaght  art  will  be  neceesary,  in  order  that  whue  apparently 
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thing  was  effected.  But  attention  was  turned  forthwith  to  other 
princes;  such  as  Lewis  count  pabtine  of  Neuburg,  in  whom  it 
was  thought  there  might  be  observed  a  desire  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ought  that  might  prove  hostile  to  Bomui  caUiolicism, 
and  also  a  particular  forbearance  towards  the  Roman  catholio 
priests  who  might  casually  touch  on  his  territory; — William 
the  IV.  of  Hesse,  who  was  at  once  learned  and  pacific,  and  had 
occasionally  accepted  the  dedication  of  Boman  cathoUo  books. 
Nor  were  men  of  the  higher  north  German  nobility  left  out  of 
account;  hopes  were  entertained  of  Henry  Banzan. 

But  if  the  successful  result  of  these  endeavours  was  now  re- 
mote and  not  to  be  calculated  upon,  still  there  were  other  pro- 
jects, in  executing  which  more  depended  on  sheer  determination 
and  strength  of  will. 

The  majority  of  assessors  in  the  supreme  imperial  oourt^  still 
continued,  according  to  the  nuncio^s  assertion  at  least,  to  be  pro- 
testant  in  their  sentiments.  These  were  men  of  an  earlier  period, 
when  in  most  even  Boman  catholic  countries,  secret  or  avowed 

busied  about  somethmg  elae  he  may  pioualj  ciroumTent  the  erring  (prince).]  "  Uxor, 
quo  ex  8CXU  impotentiori  concitatior  est,  eo  importuniora  suflliuidet  consilia,  si  reeda- 
cat  hano  apud  maritum  rem  agi." — [Ilia  wife,  who  the  more  vehement  she  is  horn. 
being  of  the  weaker  sex,  will  pour  in  the  more  inopportune  counsels,  should  she  come 
to  know  that  this  matter  Lb  treated  of  with  the  king.]  See  the  heg».tHmeB  paparam 
ad  duces  Bararise.  MS.  in  the  Munich  Librarv^.  Minuoci  relates  that  the  fint  dis- 
closures were  made  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  rius.  The  whole  passage  is  remark- 
able. "  Con  duca  Augusto  di  Sassonia  gia  morto  trattd  sin  a  tempi  della  s.  m.  di 
Papa  Pio  V.  il  duca  Alberto  di  Davicra.  cho  vive  in  cido,  e  ridusse  la  pratica  tanto 
inanzi  che  si  prometteva  sicura  riuncita ;  ma  piacque  a  Dio  bcnedetto  di  chiamarlo, 
nd  d 'opera  di  tanta  importanxa  fu  chi  parlaase  o  pensasse,  se  non  ch'a  tempi  di  Gre- 
gorio  di  gl.  mem.  il  padre  Possevino  s*mgegnd  di  fabricare  sopra  quel  fundamenti : 
et  in  fine  nel  prcscnte  felicissimo  pontificate  di  Sisto,  sendo  morta  la  me^e  d*esso 
duea  Augusto,  fu  chi  rieord6  Toccasionc  esser  opnortuna  per  trattare  di  nuoTO  la 
couTcrHlone  di  quel  princii)e  :  ma  la  providentia  divina  non  li  diode  tempo  di  poter 
aspettare  la  benedittione  che  S.  Beat°*  pur  per  mczso  del  signer  duca  Guili^mo  di 
Baviera  s'apparccchiava  di  mandarli  sin  a  casa  sua." — [With  Duke  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  now  deceased,  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who  lives  in  heaven,  treated  ever 
since  the  time  of  h.  m.  Pius  V.  and  brought  the  matter  to  such  a  length  that  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  certain  success ;  but  it  pleased  the  blessed  God  to  call  him  away, 
nor  was  there  any  one  that  spoke  or  thought  about  a  work  of  such  importance,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  timo  of  Grc^gory,  of  glorious  memory,  father  Possevino  endeavoured 
to  ooDstruct  something  on  those  foundations ;  and  finally,  in  the  present  most  felici- 
tous pontificate  of  Sixtus,  the  wife  of  the  said  Duke  Augustus  beins  dead,  some 
tibought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  treating  anew  of  the  said  prince  s  ooovorsion  ; 
but  the  divine  providence  did  not  give  him  time  to  be  able  to  wait  for  the  benedic- 
tion which  his  Beatitude  was  moreover  preparing  to  send  him  in  his  own  country.**] 
It  will  be  seen  how  early  this  lino  (of  princes)  was  prepared  beforehand  to  become 
papists. 

1  Kammergericht.  Imperial  court  of  appeal,  instituted  by  Maximilian  T.,  and 
eomisting  of  three  presidents  and  fifteen  assessors,  choeen  by  diSbrent  proyincea  of 
the  empirB.    Tb, 
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protestants  sat  in  the  councils  of  the  princes.  The  nuncio 
thought  such  a  state  of  things  fitted  to  throw  the  Bomui  catho*- 
lies  into  despair;  and  pressed  for  some  remedy.  It  seemed  a 
ready  way  to  him  to  compel  the  assessors  of  Roman  catholic 
countries  to  give  a  solemn  adhesion  to  the  confession  of  faith,  and 
all  newly  appointed  members  to  swear  either  not  to  change  their 
religion,  or  to  resign  their  offices,  that  in  i^  justice  the  pre^ 
ponderance  in  that  court  ought  to  belong  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lics. 

He  does  not  even  abandon  the  hope  of  again  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  lost  bishoprics,  without  the  employment  of  force,  if 
people  would  but  discharge  their  functions  with  effect.  All  con- 
nection betwixt  those  bishoprics  and  Rome  was  not  as  yet  broken 
off;  the  old  right  vested  in  the  Curia,  of  presenting  to  benefices 
falling  vacant  in  the  reserved  months,  was  not  yet  absolutely 
repelled;  even  the  very  protestant  bishops  still  believed  at  bot- 
tom that  they  required  the  papal  sanction,  and  Henry  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg,  already  mentioned,  had  an  agent  always  at  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  that  sanction  for  him.  If  the  papal  see 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  this,  it  arose  &om 
the  emperor  having  by  means  of  indults,  remedied  the  defect 
caused  by  the  want  of  the  papal  sanction,  and  from  Uie  presen- 
tations to  those  benefices  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  procured 
from  Rome,  either  arriving  too  lat^,  or  having  other  faults  be- 
sides in  respect  of  form,  so  that  the  chapter  uniformly  had  a 
legal  pretext  for  acting  without  restraint.  Upon  this  Minucci 
now  became  urgent  for  the  omperor'^s  never  more  granting  an 
indult;  an  object  easily  obtained  in  the  existing  tone  of  senti- 
ment at  the  court.  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  had  already  pro- 
posed that  the  patronage  of  benefices  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
nuncio,  or  to  some  German  bishop  who  could  be  relied  upon. 
Minucci  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  Dataria,  ex- 
pressly for  Germany,  should  be  instituted  at  Rome.  No  chap- 
ter would  dare  to  repel  Romish  candidates  lawfully  nominated. 
And  what  authority,  what  influence,  must  not  this  procure  for 
the  Curia! 

We  see  well  how  warmly  people  entered  into  the  idea  of  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  old  government.  To  gain  over  the 
nobility ;  to  allure  into  the  Romish  interests  the  higher  ranks 
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among  the  burgesses;  to  educate  the  young  in  these  sentiments; 
to  restore  the  ancient  influence  exercised  over  the  dioceses,  even 
though  these  might  have  become  protestant;  to  recover  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  imperial  court  of  justice;  to  convert  powerful 
electors ;  to  engage  the  leading  Roman  catholic  power  to  take 
part  in  the  German  league  affairs,  thus  many  were  the  projects 
conceived  simultaneously. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  suggestions  were 
neglected.  No  sooner  were  they  proposed  at  Rome  than  persons 
were  employed  in  Germany  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice 
mainly  rested  on  the  annual  visitations  always  undertaken  by 
seven  different  estates  of  the  empire,  according  to  their  succes- 
sive ranks  at  the  diet.  In  these  visitations  the  majority  was 
often  Roman  catholic;  in  1588,  it  was  once  protestant;  the  pro- 
testant archbishop  of  Magdeburg  among  others  had  a  part  in  it. 
On  the  side  of  the  Roman  catholics  it  was  resolved  that  this 
should  not  be  permitted.  As  the  elector  of  Maintz  was  proceed- 
ing to  summon  the  estates,  the  emperor  on  his  own  responsibility 
ordered  him  to  put  off*  the  visitation  for  this  year.  But  the 
omission  of  one  year  did  not  suffice.  The  order  of  succession 
still  remained  as  before;  for  a  long  time  a  protestant  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  was  still  to  be  dreaded;  so  it  happened  that  these 
prorogations  were  repeated  year  after  year;  nay,  the  result  was 
that  no  regular  visitation  was  ever  held  again;  which  led  accord- 
ingly to  the  infliction  of  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  noble  order 
of  that  supreme  imperial  court. ^  We  soon  meet  with  the  com- 
plaint that  unlearned  Roman  catholics  were  preferred  there  to 
learned  protestants.  The  emperor  too  ceased  granting  indults. 
In  1588  Minucci  advised  that  people  should  think  about  the 
conversion  of  protestant  princes,  and  in  1590,  we  find  the 
first  of  them  already  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  That  was 
James  of  Baden,  who  took  the  lead  in  a  long  succession  of 
them. 

1  Minucci  wrote  specially  abont  the  sapreme  imperial  court  ako.  It  may  be 
conjeotured  on  good  grounds  that  his  representations  led  to  that  inhibition.  As  we 
hare  said  he  held  the  protestant  maiority  in  abhorrence ;  "  non  vole  dir  altro  Taver 
gli  eretici  Tautoritii  maggiore  e  li  piii  voti  in  quel  senate  che  un  ridurre  i  catolici 
a'Alemagna  a  disperatione/' — [the  fact  of  the  heretics  having  most  authority  and 
most  votes  in  that  senate  was  enough  to  reduce  the  catholics  of  Gennany  to  de- 
■pairj 
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While  this  great  movement  engrossed  Germany  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, it  invaded  France  also  with  resistless  force.  The  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands  had  long  heeu  most  intimately  bound  up  with 
those  of  France;  for  how  often  had  the  French  protestants  come 
to  the  assistance  of  those  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Roman 
catholics  of  the  Netherlands  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  in  France;  the  ruin  of  protestantism  in  the  Belgium 
provinces  was  a  direct  loss  for  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

But  now,  in  addition  to  this,  the  restoration  tendency  of 
Roman  Catholicism  was  constantly  making  more  and  more  pro- 
gress in  France  as  well  as  other  countries. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  commencement  of  the  Jesuits; 
they  had  constantly  extended  themselves  farther  and  farther. 
The  Lorraine  family,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  above  all 
others,  took  an  interest  in  them.  Cardinal  Guise  founded  for 
them  in  1674  an  academy  at  Pont-au-mousson,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  princes  of  that  house.  The  duke  erected  a  college 
at  Eu  in  Normandy,  which  at  the  same  time  was  destined  for 
the  exiles  from  England. 

But  they  found  many  others  besides  these  to  patronize  them. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  cardinal,  a  bishop,  an  abbot,  sometimes  a 
prince,  or  a  functionary  high  in  office,  that  undertook  to  furnish 
the  cost  required  for  a  new  establishment.  In  a  short  time  they 
had  settled  themselves  in  Rouen,  Verdun,  Dijon,  Bourges  and 
Nevers.  Their  missions  might  be  traced  in  the  most  manifold 
directions  through  the  kingdom. 

But  they  found  auxiliaries  in  France,  which  at  least  in  Ger- 
many they  had  as  yet  to  dispense  with. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  brought  with  him  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  some  Capuchin  friars ;  he  gave  them  house  accom- 
modation in  his  palace  at  Meudon ;  but  after  his  death  they  went 
away  again.  The  order  was  still  restricted  by  its  statutes  to 
Italy.  In  the  year  1573  the  chapter-general  sent  a  few  mem- 
bers across  the  mountains,  in  order  first  merely  to  explore  the 
country.  As  the  restJt  was  thought  propitious,  so  that  on  their 
return  they  promised  "the  richest  harvest,"*'  the  pope  made  no 
scruple  of  abolishing  that  restriction.   In  the  year  1 574,  the  first 
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colony  of  the  Capuchins  set  out  across  the  mountains,  under 
Friar  Pacifico  di  S.  Gervaso,  who  had  selected  his  companions 
himself. 

They  were  all  Italians.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
had  of  necessity  to  attach  themselves  to  their  country-people  in 
the  first  instance. 

Queen  Catherine  gladly  received  them,  and  directly  founded  a 
monastery  for  them  in  Paris.  As  early  as  1575  we  find  them 
also  in  Lyons.  On  the  queen'^s  recommendation  they  there 
obtained  the  support  of  some  Italian  bankers. 

From  these  points  they  now  extended  themselves  fsirther  into 
the  country;  from  Paris  into  Caen  and  Rouen;  from  Lyons  to 
Marseilles,  where  Queen  Catherine  purchased  a  site  for  a  build- 
ing. New  colonies  settled  in  1582  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1585  at 
Verdun.  Very  soon  they  succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  splen- 
did conversions,  as  in  1587}  that  of  Henry  Joyeuse,  one  of  the 
first  men  at  that  time  in  France.^ 

But  in  one  sense  at  least,  this  religious  movement  had  in 
France  a  still  greater  effect  than  in  Germany.  It  already  pro- 
duced free  imitations  in  peculiar  forms.  Jean  de  la  Barriere, 
who  in  conformity  with  those  strange  abuses  which  had  become 
prevalent  in  France,  had  obtained  in  commendam  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Feuillans,  not  far  from  Toulouse,  when  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  caused  himself  in  1577  to  be  consecrated  as 
regular  abbot,  and  received  novices  with  whom  he  endeavoured 
not  merely  to  renew,  but  even  to  surpass  the  severity  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution  of  Citeaux.  Solitude,  silence,  and  abstemious- 
ness were  carried  to  the  utmost  extent.  These  monks  never  left 
their  monastery  except  for  the  purpose  of  preitching  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts ;  within  its  walls  they  neither  wore  shoes  nor 
had  any  covering  for  their  heads;  they  denied  themselves  not 
only  flesh  and  wine,  but  even  fish  and  eggs;  they  lived  on  bread 
and  water,  and  at  most  a  little  vegetables.^  This  strictness 
failed  not  to  command  respect  and  to  call  forth  imitation ;  Don 
Jean  de  la  Barriere  was  soon  called  to  the  court  of  Vincennes. 
With  sixty-two  companions  he,  without  neglecting  any  part  of 
the  monastic  exercises,  passed  through  a  great  part  of  France : 

i  Boverio:  Amudl  dei  frail  Capuoomi,  I.  54«,  II.  45«  f. 
s  FttUbiw:  Uistoira  de  Parii,  torn.  IL  p.  115a 
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Boon  after  that  his  institute  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  and 
spread  oyer  the  country. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  zeal  had  begun  to  pervade  the  whole 
body  also  of  the  secular  clergy,  although  the  livings  were  un- 
justifiably given  away.  The  secular  priests  again  sedulously 
applied  themselves  to  the  care  of  souls.  In  the  year  1570  the 
bishops  not  only  called  for  the  council  of  Trent  being  received, 
but  even  for  the  annulling  of  the  concordat,  to  which  they  them- 
selves owed  their  existence;  and  from  time  to  time  they  renewed 
and  reiterated  these  propositions  with  greater  urgency.^ 

Though  it  is  impossible  minutely  to  particularize  the  succes- 
sive impulses  by  which  clerical  life  was  impelled  in  this  direc- 
tion, yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  alteration  was 
remarked  as  early  as  the  year  1580.  A  Venetian  assures  us 
that  the  number  of  protestants  had  diminished  about  70  per 
cent;  the  common  people  had  again  become  altogether  Roman 
catholic.  Fresh  excitement,  novelty,  and  impulsive  force  were 
again  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Roman  Catholicism.^ 

But  in  this  development  it  acquired  a  new  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  royal  government. 

Already  the  court  lived  in  pure  contradiction  to  itself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  III.  was  a  good  Roman  catholic  ; 
no  one  who  did  not  attend  mass,  was  well  received  by  him ;  he 
would  have  no  more  protestant  magistrates  in  the  towns,  not- 
withstanding all  which  he  still  continued  to  confer  appointments 
to  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  the  conveniences  of  court 
favour,  without  any  respect  to  worth  and  talent,  to  appropriate 
to  himself  church  property,  and  to  squander  it.  He  was  fond 
of  religious  exercises  and  processions,  nor  did  he  spare  himself 
chastisement ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  him- 

^  "  Remontnmce  de  rassembl^e  g^n^rale  da  clerg6  de  France  oonvoqa^e  en  la 
Tille  de  Melun,  f&ito  au  Roi  Henri  III.  le  3  Juillct  1579.     Recueil  des  Actes  da 


clerg6  torn.  XIV." — [Remonstrance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 

Ity  of  Melun,  made  to  King  Henry  III.  3d  (~  \ 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Clei^,  voL  XIV.]     Thuanus  too  gives  an  extract. 


convoked  in  the  city  of  Melun,  made  to  King  Henry  III.  3d  July,  1579.  CoUeotion 


•  Lorenso  Priali :  Relatione  di  Franza  5  Giugno  1582.  "  Dovemo  maravigliarci, 
umanamente  parlando,  che  le  cose  non  siano  in  peggiore  state  di  quello  che  si  tro- 
yano :  poichd  per  gratia  di  Dio,  con  tutto  il  poco  pensiero  che  li  d  state  messo  e  che 


se  li  mette,  d  sminuito  il  numero  desli  Usonotti  70 1  et  d  grande  il  zelo  et  11  fecyor 
che  mostrano  cattolici  nelle  cose  delb  religione.'*— [We  ouffht  to  wonder,  humanly 
speaking,  that  matters  are  in  no  worse  state  than  we  find  them,  since  by  the  favour 


of  God,  with  all  the  little  thought  that  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
number  of  the  Huffuenots  has  diminished  70  per  cent,  and  the  xeal  and  fervour 
shown  by  the  cathMiai  in  the  oonoemi  of  ve%ion,  are  great.] 

f.  3  p 
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self,  and  permitting  others  to  indulge  in  the  most  scandaloas 
profligacy.  An  abominable  dissolution  of  morals  was  the  order 
of  the  day  at  court.  The  extravagances  of  the  carnival  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  preachers ;  Christian  burial  was  even  refused  at 
times  to  the  courtiers,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
died  and  their  last  expressions;  even  the  king^s  favourites  were 
amongst  the  number. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  the  strict  Boman  catholic  spirit, 
although  favoured  by  the  court  in  various  ways,  yet  remained 
essentially  opposed  to  it. 

But,  moreover,  the  king  did  not  abandon  that  old  line  of 
policy,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  animosity  to  Spain.  At 
another  time  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  make  this  of 
importance.  But  as  matters  stood,  the  religious  element  even 
in  France  was  stronger  than  any  regard  for  the  national  inter- 
ests. Just  as  the  Huguenots  felt  with  respect  to  the  protestants 
in  the  Low  countries,  so  did  the  Roman  catholics  feel  themselves 
naturally  allied  with  Spain  and  the  Fameses.  The  Jesuits,  who 
were  of  so  much  service  to  the  latter  in  the  Netherlands,  could 
not  quietly  look  on  while  they  saw  the  very  enemies  whom  they 
fought  against  there,  receiving  favour  and  assistance  in  France. 

But  to  this  was  now  added  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alencon 
in  1584,  and  by  that  event,  as  the  king  had  neither  heirs  nor 
any  hope  of  having  them,  the  next  expectant  of  the  crown  was 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre. 

Perhaps  anxiety  about  the  future  has  more  influence  over  men 
than  a  present  misfortune.  This  prospect  threw  the  Boman 
catholic  French,  one  and  all,  into  great  commotion  ;^ — above  all 
others,  those  ancient  opponents  and  antagonists  of  Navarre,  the 
Guises,  who  already  dreaded  the  influence  which  he  must  ob- 
tain as  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and  how  much  more 
the  power  he  was  yet  likely  to  possess.  No  wonder  that  they 
sought  to  find  a  support  in  King  Philip. 

But  nothing  more  opportune  than  this  could  befall  that  mon- 

1  There  was  composed  at  that  time  in  Rome  a  paper  on  the  desirableness  of  hav- 
inff  a  Guise  to  succeed  to  the  throne :  "  della  inclinatione  de'cattolici  Tcrso  la  casa  di 
Ghisa  c  del  wrvitio  q\\v  riceverd  la  eliristianlta  c  il  re  cattolico  della  sucoessione  di 
nno  di  qu<»i  j>rincipi." — [Of  the  loaning  of  the  (Roman)  catholics  towards  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  the  great  ser^-icc  that  would  be  done  to  Christiiinity  and  the  catholic 
kin;;  from  the  succession  of  one  of  those  princes.]  It  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  was 
ascribed  to  Cardinal  Este.    Dispaocio  Yeneto  1684  !■>•  Dobr. 
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arch,  taking  his  whole  political  position  into  view.  He  felt  no 
scruple  in  entering  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  subject's  of  a 
foreign  kingdom. 

The  only  question  was  whether  in  Bome  likewise,  where  an 
alliance  between  monarchs  and  the  church  was  so  often  spoken 
of,  the  insurrection  of  powerful  vassals  against  their  king  would 
in  this  case  be  approved. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  approved.  Among 
the  Guises  there  were  still  some  disquieted  consciences  that  had 
scruples  about  the  step  proposed  to  be  taken.  The  Jesuit  Mat- 
thieu  repaired  to  Borne  to  procure  from  thence  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  by  means  of  which  those  scruples  might  be 
silenced.  Upon  the  representations  made  by  Matthieu,  Gre» 
gory  XIII.  declared  that  he  fully  approved  of  the  object  of  the 
French  princes  in  taking  up  arms  against  the  heretics;  he  re- 
removed  every  scruple  that  might  have  been  entertained  in  the 
matter;  assuredly  the  king  himself  would  approve  of  their  de- 
sign ;  but  should  that  not  be  the  case,  still  they  would  have  to 
prosecute  their  plan,  in  order  to  achieve  the  grand  object,  the 
extirpation  of  heretics.^  Already  was  the  process  against  Henry 
of  Navarre  commenced.  When  it  was  closed,  Sixtus  V.  had 
ascended  tlie  papal  throne.  Sixtus  pronounced  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Navarre  and  Conde,  and  by  so  doing  subserved  the  in- 
tentions of  the  League  more  than  he  could  have  found  it  possi- 
ble to  do,  by  any  other  act  whatever  of  his  good  will.^ 

Already  had  the  Guises  had  recourse  to  arms.  They  endei^ 
voured  to  secure  to  themselves  as  many  provinces  and  places  of 
importance  as  they  possibly  could. 

In  the  very  first  movement  they  made,  they  took  cities  of 
such  importance  as  Verdun  and  Toul,  Lyons,  Bourges,  Orleans, 
and  Mezieres,  without  drawing  a  sword.  The  king,  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  at  once  succumbing  to  them,  adopted  a 
measure  which  had  once  before  been  tried,  and  declared  their 

1  Claude  Matthieu  au  due  de  Neven,  11  Feb.  1585 ;  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  whole  four  volumes  of  Capcfigue  ;  R^forme,  dto.  p.  178. 

*  Mafifei :  HiBtoriarum  ab  exoessu  Gregorii  XIII.  lib.  I.  p.  10.  **  Infinitis  fosderm- 
torum  precibus  et  regis  Philippi  supplicatione  hortatuquo  baud  irgre  se  adduci  est 
paasus  ut  llugonotas  eorumque  duces  co^Icstibua  armis  inscctaretur." — [By  infinite 
prayers  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  league,  and  by  the  entreaty  and 
exhortation  of  King  Philip,  he  allowed  himself  without  much  difficulty  to  be  iniduoed 
to  attack  the  HugoenotB  and  their  leedeiB  with  celestial  weapons.] 
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oaose  to  be  his  own.  But  in  order  to  his  being  receired  by 
them,  he  had  to  sanction  and  extend  their  acquisitions  by  a 
formal  compact;  he  relinquished  to  them  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
a  great  part  of  Picardy,  and  a  number  of  places  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.^ 

Upon  this  the  king  and  the  Guises  undertook  the  war  against 
the  protestants  in  common.  But  what  a  difference!  All  the 
king^s  measures  were  half  and  resultless ;  the  Boman  catholics 
even  believed  that  he  wished  for  success  to  the  protestant  arms, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  compelled  apparently  by  the 
threatened  dangers  of  their  power,  to  conclude  a  peace  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Boman  catholic  party.  Guise,  on  the  con- 
trar}%  swore  that  should  God  make  him  victorious,  he  would 
never  dismount  from  horseback  again,  until  he  had  for  ever  esta- 
blished the  Boman  catholic  religion  in  France.  With  his  OMm, 
not  with  the  king^s  troops,  he  surprised  the  Germans  who  had 
oome  to  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots,  and  on  whom  these  had 
built  their  hopes,  at  Auneau,  and  completely  annihilated  them. ' 

The  pope  compared  him  to  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  lofty  character,  who  commanded  the  willing  homage  of  the 
people,  and  carried  them  along  with  him.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
idol  of  the  Boman  catholics. 

The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  found  himself  in  a  completely 
fiilse  position.  He  knew  neither  what  to  do  nor  even  what  to 
desire.  The  papal  ambassador,  Morosini,  looked  upon  him  as 
being,  one  would  think,  two  persons  in  one.  He  wished  the 
Huguenots  to  be  subdued,  and  yet  he  dreaded  it  at  the  same 
time ;  he  dreaded  the  defeat  of  the  Boman  catholics,  and  yet  he 
also  desired  it.  In  consequence  of  this  internal  strife,  matters 
were  come  to  that  pass  that  he  no  longer  purposed  his  own  inclina- 
tions, no  longer  trusted  his  own  thoughts.* 

This  was  a  state  of  mind  which  necessarily  deprived  him  of 
the  confidence  of  all  men,  and  led  straight  to  ruin. 

^  Cardinal  Oasat's  Reflections  on  the  operationB  of  the  League  in  France ;  in  the 
life  of  Cardinal  OMat,  I.  44. 

«  Di»paccio  Morosini  in  Tempesti :  Vita  di  Sirto  V.  p.  346.  "  II  re,  totto  che 
■ia  monarca  si  grande,  d  altrettanto  povero :  e  quanto  d  povero,  d  altrettanto  prodigo : 
dimoatra  inaigne  pieti,  e  nel  iteiio  tempo  abomaoe  la  Mgra  l^ga:  d  in  oampo  oontra 
gU  heretiei,  e  pore  d  seloio  de'progreiti  oatolief'-^Tbe  king,  albeit  he  ia  ao  great 
a  monarch,  is  aa  much  more  poor;  and  poor  aa  he  is,  he  ia  luIl  more  j^rodiga;  he 
■howa  aignal  piety,  and  at  the  lame  time  he  abbon  the  mand  league ;  in  thA  oamp 
he  ia  opposed  to  the  heretioi,  and  yet  ia  jealona  of  the  oatholio  anoeeMea.] 
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The  Boman  catholics,  instead  of  that  confidence,  held  that  the 
very  man  who  was  at  their  head,  was  secretly  opposed  to  them. 
Every  transient  act  of  intercoiirse  with  Navarre'^s  people,  every 
insignificant  favour  that  might  be  done  to  any  protestant  whom- 
soever, was  reckoned  against  him.  Instead  of  trusting  him,  they 
held  that  the  most  christian  king  himself  was  hindering  the 
complete  restoration  of  Boman  Catholicism;  and  they  hated  his 
favourites,  aud  especially  Epomon,  so  much  the  more  heartily, 
in  that  the  king  opposed  him  to  the  Guises,  and  confided  the 
most  important  governments  to  his  care. 

Amid  these  circumstances  there  was  formed  by  the  side  of 
the  League  among  the  princes,  an  association  of  burgesses  in 
the  Boman  catholic  interest.  In  all  the  towns  of  France  the 
people  were  wrought  upon  by  the  preachers  who  united  a  wild 
opposition  to  the  government,  with  a  vehement  zeal  for  religion. 
Matters  went  beyond  this  in  Paris.  There  the  idea  of  forming 
a  popular  union  for  the  defence  of  Boman  Catholicism  first  began 
with  three  preachers  and  one  influential  citizen.^  They  first  of 
all  bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath,  to  devote  the  very  last 
drop  of  their  blood  to  the  cause.  Each  then  named  a  few  trusty 
friends.  With  these  they  met  for  the  first  time  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical cell  in  the  Sorbonne.  Soon  they  saw  that  they  might  em- 
brace the  whole  city  in  their  scheme.  A  more  strictly  selected 
body  was  appointed  to  guide  the  movement,  and  if  necessary  to 
collect  money.  One  member  was  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  each  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city.  The  enroll- 
ment of  members  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  speed  and 
secrecy.  The  newly  adopted  members  were  first  subjected  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  select  council,  and  no  farther  communi- 
cations were  made  to  such  as  were  not  approved.  There  were 
members  for  all  the  corporate  bodies;  one  for  the  audit  office,  one 

1  The  Anonimo  Capitolino,  on  the  life  of  Sixtos  V.,  has  8ome  original  notices  on 
this  •ubiect.  Ue  calls  the  founder  Carlo  Ottoman!,  "cittadino  onorato/'— ^aa 
honourable  citizen,^  who  opened  his  mind  firrt  to  the  preachers.  At  their  very  ninit 
meeting,  Ottomam  proposed  that  they  should  unite  with  the  princes,  at  the  second, 
held  25th  January  1587,  it  was  resolved  that  sixteen  persons  should  be  nominated, 
one  for  each  quarter,  "  a  cui  si  riferisse  da  persone  fidate  qimnto  vi  si  faoesse  e  di- 
cease  appartenente  a  fatti  publici;" — [to  whom  should  be  reUted  at  the  houses  of 
tnuty  persons,  how  much  was  done  or  said  pertaining  to  public  affiiira;]  at  a  third, 
held  on  Candlemas  day,  a  council  of  ten  persons  was  appointed,  with  power  to  im- 
pose assessments,  and  a  deputation  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Guise.  This  in- 
forms us  of  some  further  partioulan  of  importance  in  addition  to  all  that  we  find  in 
Cayet,  from  Manant  and  Ifafaratre,  in  Poohiin,  De  Thou,  and  DaviU. 
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for  the  procurators  of  court,  one  for  the  clerks,  one  for  the  re- 
corders, and  so  forth.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris,  which  had  more- 
over received  a  Roman  catholic  military  organization,  was  soon 
embraced  by  this  more  secret  and  more  effective  league.  Nor 
was  it  thought  enough  that  Paris  should  be  thus  organized;  the 
association  extended  itself  to  Orleans,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bour- 
deaux  and  Bouen ;  and  there  appeared  deputies  in  those  cities 
from  the  association  in  Paris.  They  all  bound  themselves  to 
tolerate  no  Huguenots  In  France,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
abuses  in  the  government. 

This  is  what  was  called  the  League  of  the  Sixteen.  As  soon 
as  it  saw  itself  in  some  measure  grown  strong,  intelligence  was 
sent  to  the  Guises.  In  the  most  profound  secrecy  Mayeune, 
the  duke'^s  brother,  came  to  Paris,  and  the  princes  and  the  citi- 
zens concluded  their  union  .^ 

Henry  IIL  already  felt  the  ground  shaking  under  his  feet. 
Word  was  brought  to  him  from  day  to  day  of  the  movements  of 
his  opponents.  Already  were  the  leaguers  as  daring  as  to  pro- 
pose in  the  Sorbonne  the  question,  how  far  it  is  right  to  with- 
draw from  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  does  not  do  his  duty.  The 
affirmative  was  maintained  in  a  council  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
doctors.  The  king  was  in  the  utmost  wrath,  threatening  to  do 
as  Pope  Sixtus  had  done,  and  to  rivet  the  refractory  preachers 
with  iron  to  the  galleys.  But  he  had  not  the  pope''s  energy  to 
execute  his  purposes ;  all  he  did  was  to  have  the  Swiss  that  were 
in  his  service  pushed  forward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Alarmed  at  the  threat  involved  in  this,  the  citizens  sent  to 
Guise,  imploring  him  to  come  and  protect  them.  The  king  let 
hiui  know  that  such  a  step  would  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  Guise 
came  notwithstanding. 

All  was  now  ripe  for  a  huge  explosion. 

It  broke  out  on  the  king  causing  the  Swiss  to  march  in.  In 
a  moment  the  city  was  barricaded.  The  Swiss  were  forced  back ; 
the  Louvre  was  threatened;  the  king  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  fly.* 

1  "  Nel  palazzo  di  Rens  dietro  alia  chiesa  di  S.  Agostino  -  -  giurarono  tiitti  una 
Bcambievol  loga  non  solo  dcfensiva  ma  aasoluta." — fin  the  palace  of  Rens,  within  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  they  all  sworo  mutually  not  only  to  a  defensive  but  to  an 
afaiolute  league.] 

s  Mafiei  oeimires  Guise  for  ga£feiiiig  this :  "  Inaiufl  popularis  anno  et  infiuutoD 
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Guise  had  already  thus  large  a  portion  of  France  in  his  power; 
but  now  he  became  master  of  Paris  also.  The  Bastille,  the 
arsenal,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  all  the  places  around,  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  king  was  completely  overpowered.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  to  submit  so  far  as  to  proceed  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  to  give  up  to  the  Guises  still  other 
places  besides  what  they  already  had.  The  duke  of  Guise  might 
be  ren:arded  as  absolute  master  of  the  one  half  of  France.  The 
high  oflSce  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  bestowed  on 
him  by  Henry  III.,  gave  him  a  legitimate  authority  over  the 
other.  The  States-general  were  convened.  There  could  not  be 
a  doubt  that  Roman  catholic  opinions  would  predominate  at  that 
assembly.  The  most  decisive  steps  towards  the  ruin  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholic  party,  were  to 
be  expected  from  it. 

8AY0T  AND  IWITZERLAND. 

It  is  evident  that  this  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  so  powerful  a  kingdom  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  kindred 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  territories. 

The  Roman  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  particular, 
attached  themselves  ever  more  and  more  closely  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical principle  and  the  Spanish  alliance. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  extraordinary  effects  with  which 
the  regular  establishment  of  nunciaturas  was  followed  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  Germany. 

Immediately  upon  this  being  brought  to  a  bearing,  in  1586, 
the  Roman  catholic  cantons  joined  the  so  called  Golden  or  Bor- 
romean  league,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  'Ho  live  and  to  die  in  the  true,  undoubted, 
ancient,  apostolic,  Romish  faith.^^^  Thereupon  they  received 
the  host  from  the  hand  of  the  nuncio. 

Had  the  party,  which  in  1587  made  itself  master  of  the 
government  at  Miihlhausen,  really  gone  over  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  as  it  affected  to  do,  and  done  so  also  at  the  right 

potentifls  ostentatione  oontentus  Hcnricnm  inoolmnem  abire  permit  tit." — [Content 
with  the  mcro  show  of  popular  favour  and  luckless  power,  he  allows  Henry  to  de- 
part in  safety.]  (1. 1.  38.) 

1  "  Ihre  ewigen  Nachkommon/* — [their  aflercomers  for  ever,")  as  it  runs  in  the 
record  of  the  Irague :  see  Lauffer's  *'  Ucschreibung  helvetiacher  Geschichte/' — [Ac- 
count of  UclveUc  llistory.]  Bd.  X.  S.  331. 
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tine,  it  would  without  doubt  have  been  supported  by  the  Roman 
catholics.  Conferences  on  the  subject  had  been  abreadj  held  in 
the  nuncio'^s  house  at  Lucerne.  But  the  Miihlhausen  people 
took  too  much  time  for  consideration ;  the  protestants  on  the 
other  hand,  conducted  with  the  utmost  rapidity  the  expedition 
whereby  they  restored  the  old  government,  which  was  chiefly 
attached  to  them.^ 

But  at  this  crisis  the  three  forest  cantons,  together  with  Zug, 
Lucerne  and  Freiburg,  took  a  new  and  important  step.  After 
a  long  negotiation,  on  the  12th  of  May  1587,  they  formed  a 
lei^gue  with  Spain,  in  which  they  engaged  themselves  to  perpe- 
tual friendship  with  the  king,  empowered  him  to  enlist  men  in 
their  territory,  and  allowed  him  a  free  passage  through  the 
mountains;  while  Philip  II.  made  corresponding  concessions  on 
his  part.  The  main  object  of  their  mutual  engagement  was  that 
in  the  event  of  their  being  involved  in  a  war  on  account  of  the 
holy  apostolic  see,  they  should  mutually  assist  each  other  with 
all  their  resources.'  The  six  cantons  excepted  none  from  this 
stipulation,  not  even  their  confederates.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  against  them  precisely  that  the  league  was  unquestion- 
ably directed ;  there  was  no  other  power  which  they  needed  care 
about  going  to  war  with  on  account  of  religion. 

Here  too,  how  much  stronger  was  the  religious  than  the 
national  element !  Community  in  the  faith  now  united  the  old 
Swiss  and  the  House  of  Austria !  The  confederation  was  for 
the  moment  left  on  the  back  ground. 

Yet  it  fortunately  happened  that  there  was  no  occasion  given 
for  instantaneous  hostility.  The  influence  of  these  alliances  was 
felt  in  the  first  instance  by  Geneva  only. 

Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  distinguished 
during  his  whole  life  for  a  restless  ambition,  had  often  ere  now 
signified  his  being  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  some  favourable 
opportunity  of  again  making  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Greneva, 
considering  himself  as  its  rightful  sovereign.  But  his  views  had 
uniformly  come  to  nothing,  directly  owing  to  the  resistance  of 

1  The  reli^oaa  crisis  in  the  Mtthlhausen  business  comes  out  particularlj  in  tho 
socount  given  by  Anoraino  Capitol.,  founded  on  the  nuncio's  reports,  and  to  which 
We  shall  return  in  critlcijung  Temixwti. 

s  Trait6  d'aUianoe  fait  entre  Philippe  II.  etc.  Dumont :  Corps  dipkHnatique  V. 
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the  Swiss  and  French,  and  the  protection  which  these  powers, 
had  furnished  to  the  Gknovese. 

But  circumstances  were  now  altered.  In  the  summer  of  1588, 
Henrj  III.  under  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  engaged  to  refrain 
from  disturbing  any  future  enterprise  against  Greneva.  At  least 
the  Boman  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  now  nothing  to. 
oppose  to  it.  In  so  far  as  I  can  discorer,  they  only  re<}uired, 
that  on  Geneva  being  taken  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
a  fortified  place. 

Upon  this  the  duke  made  preparations  for  the  attack.     The 
Genevese  did  not  lose  heart;  they  even  made  occasional  incmv 
sions  into  the  duke'^s  territory.     But  this  time  Berne  afforded 
them  only  very  doubtful  aid.     The  Boman  catholic  party  had 
extended  its  alliances  into  the  very  midst  of  that  city,  intimately 
bound  up  as  it  was  with  all  protestant  interests;  there  was  a 
faction  in  it  which  would  have  been  nowise  unwilling  to  see 
Geneva  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  duke.^     Hence  it  was  that  the 
advantage  came  very  soon  to  be  on  his  side.     He  had  possessed 
the  counties  that  lay  next  to  the  Swiss  frontiers  hitherto,  only 
under  the  most  trammeling  conditions,  imposed  oh  him  by  pre- 
vious pacifications  with  Berne;  but  he  now  first  of  all  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  completely  master  in  these.     He 
expelled  the  protestants  whom  he  had  hitherto  tolerated  there, 
and  made  the  whole  region  exclusively  Roman  catholic.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  prohibited  from  erecting  fortresses  on  that  part  of 
his  territory.     He  now  founded  these  at  points  where  they  would 
serve  not  only  for  purposes  of  defence,  but  also  for  distressing 
Geneva. 

But  ere  these  things  had  proceeded  further,  other  enterprisea 
were  in  progress  which  led  to  the  expectation  of  far  more  import- 
ant results,  and  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  relations  o£ 
Europe. 

sxnoinoir  aoainbt  X5qland. 

The  Netherlands  were  now  for  the  most  part  subdued,  and 
negotiations  were  already  on  foot  for  the  voluntary  submission 

I  The  fifth  artide  of  the  compact  drawn  up  on  the  occasion,  leavea  no  doubt  on 
the  subject,  even  although  a  certain  obscurity  hangs  over  the  proof  of  8  juridical 
crime  being  conunitted  by  Wattenwyl.  Some  extracts  from  pamphlets  written  on 
both  sides,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  councU  of  Berne,  may  be  found  in  Geber's 
"  Die  drei  letzcn  Jahrhunderte  der  Schweiwi^geaoliiohte.' '---[Three  last  oenturiei 
of  Swiss  History.]    Bd.  I.  p.  128,  137. 

I.  Sq 
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of  the  remainder.  In  Germany  the  Roman  catholic  movemeni 
had  obtained  the  mastery  in  so  many  territories,  and  a  project 
was  conceived  for  overpowering  those  that  were  still  awanting. 
What  with  conqnests,  the  occupation  of  strong  places,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  law,  the  champioiui 
of  French  Boman  Catholicism  were  proceeding  in  a  career  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  their  sole  ascendancy.  Even  that  old 
metropolis  of  protestant  doctrine,  the  city  of  Geneva,  came  to 
be  no  longer  shielded  from  danger  by  the  alliances  she  had 
hitherto  maintained.  Such  was  the  moment  when  the  plan  was 
formed  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  to  assault 
England. 

The  centre  of  the  whole  protestant  power  and  policy  was  with- 
out doubt  to  be  found  in  England.  The  still  unconquered  pro- 
vinces in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  Huguenots  in  France^ 
had  their  chief  stay  in  Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  already  in  England  also,  as  wehaveseen,anintemalstraggle 
revealed  itself.  Urged  at  once  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  fostered  for  this  very  object,  and  by  love  of  home,  there 
were  ever  coming  over  new  pupils  of  the  seminaries  •and  more 
and  more  Jesuits.  Queen  Elizabeth  opposed  them  with  severe 
laws.  In  1582  she  caused  it  forthwith  to  be  declared  high  trea- 
son to  attempt  to  seduce  any  of  her  subjects  from  the  religion 
established  in  her  kingdom  to  the  Boman  catholic.^  In  1585 
she  commanded  all  Jesuits  and  priests  of  the  seminaries  to  leave 
England  within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  as 
traitors  to  the  country;  much  the  same  as  protestant  preachers 
had  to  withdraw  from  so  many  territories  belonging  to  Boman 
catholic  princes.'  In  this  sense  she  at  that  time  caused  the  high 
commission  to  bestir  itself;  a  court  expressly  intended  to  take 
cognisance  of  violations  of  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  conformity, 
not  only  in  the  usual  legal  forms,  but  also  by  whatever  means 
and  ways  might  seem  advisable;  even  to  the  extorting  of  a  so* 
lemn  oath ;  a  kind  of  protestant  inquisition.^  Elizabeth  there- 
withal would  fain  have  ever  avoided  the  appearance  of  doing  any 

1  Camden :  Remm  Anglicamm  aniudes  regnante  Elizabetha,  I.  p.  349. 

«  Tbid.  p.  806. 

s  "  As  well  by  the  oaths  of  twelrc  good  and  lawful  men  as  also  by  witncflaes  and  all 
other  moans  and  ways  you  can  devise."  It  must  have  run  at  least  as  follows ;  **  law- 
ful means  and  ways."     Neal:  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  I.  p.  414. 
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thing  prejudicial  to  liberty  of  conscience.  She  declared  that  it 
was  not  the  restoration  of  religion  that  the  Jesuits  had  at  heart; 
that  their  sole  object  was  to  seduce  the  country  into  a  revolt  from 
the  government,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  foreign 
enemies.  The  missionaries  protested;  ^*  before  Gh)d  and  the 
saints/^  as  they  said,  ^^  before  heaven  and  earth,^^  that  their  ob- 
ject was  purely  religious,  and  did  not  affect  the  royal  ma- 
jesty .^  But  what  intellect  was  capable  of  discriminatiag 
between  these  principles.  The  queen^s  inquisitors  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  put  off  with  a  simple  protestation.  They  in- 
sisted on  having  a  declaration  whether  the  curse  pronounced  by 
Pius  v.,  on  the  queen,  was  lawful  and  binding  on  an  English- 
man; the  prisoners  had  to  say  what,  in  the  event  of  the  pope 
absolving  them  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  attacking  Eng- 
land, they  would  do,  and  on  which  side  they  would  range  them- 
selves. The  poor  excruciated  creatures  knew  not  how  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  such  a  dilemma.  They  gave  for  answer 
indeed,  that  they  would  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were 
Csesar^s,  and  unto  Qod  the  things  that  were  Gtod\  but  this  Very 
subterfuge  was  taken  by  their  judges  for  a  confession.  And  so 
the  prisons  were  filled;  execution  followed  upon  execution; 
Roman  Catholicism  too  had  her  martyrs;  they  have  been  reck- 
oned under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  at  about  200.^  Naturally  the 
zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  not  thereby  suppressed;  with  the 
severity  of  the  laws  here  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
refractory,  the  recusants  as  they  were  called;  and  their  feelings 
too,  became  more  embittered.  Pamphlets  representing  what 
Judith  did  to  Holofemes,  as  an  example  of  piety  and  heroism 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  even  reached  the  court.     The  eyes  of 

1  Campiani  rita  et  nuurtyrinm,  p.  159.  **  Coram  Deo  profiteor  et  angelis  ejus, 
coram  ccelo  terraque,  coram  mondo  et  hoc  cui  adsto  tribunali,  me  nee  criminiB  Iseae 
majestatU  neo  perduellionis  nee  ullius  in  patriam  conjurationis  ease  ream/'  etc.— 
riafe  and  Martyrdom  of  Campian,  p.  159.  I  profen  before  Grod  and  his  angeb, 
before  heaven  and  earth,  before  the  world  and  this  conrt  before  which  I  stand,  that 
I  am  guilty  neither  of  the  crime  of  leze  majesty,  nor  of  treason,  nor  of  any  conq[iir- 
acy  against  my  coon^Tmen.] 

*  A  marvellously  small  number  surely,  when  we  consider  that  Elisabeth's  was  a 
long  reign,  that  simple  toleration  never  would  have  satisi^  the  Roman  catholica, 
nor  have  put  a  stop  to  their  treasons,  but,  above  all,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the 
countries  lying  opposite  to  EngUnd,  that  terrible  power,  the  Papacy,  had  caused 
the  deaths,  of^  in  a  horrible  manner,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims.  If  fear 
be  naturally  cruel,  what  cruelties  might  not  have  been  naturally  suggested  in  Eng- 
land b^  Alva's  atrocities  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  single  Barwolamew  mas* 
sacre  m  France,  not  to  speak  of  her  own  bloody  Mary?    Tr. 
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th«  greater  number  were  constantly  turned  to  the  imprisoned 
qoeen  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  decisions  pronounced  by 
the  papal  see,  was  indeed  the  lawful  queen  of  England;  and  they 
constantly  cherished  the  hope  of  a  general  revolution  of  affairs, 
as  likely  to  follow  upon  an  attack  by  the  Roman  catholic  powers. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  there  wore  circulated  the  most  exasperating 
representations  of  the  cruelties  to  which  the  orthodox  in  Eng- 
land were  exposed,  representations  which  could  not  but  revolt 
every  Roman  catholic  heart.^ 

In  this  Pope  Sixtus,  more  than  all  others,  sjrmpathized.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  felt  a  certain  esteem  for  so  magnanimous  and 
brave  a  personage  as  Elizabeth  proved  herself,  and  he  at  one 
time  actually  sent  her  a  proposal  for  her  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church.  Most  singular  proposal!  As  if 
sho  had  been  able  to  choose;  as  if  her  previous  life,  all 
that  gave  consequence  to  her  very  being  and  position  in  the 
world,  even  although  her  convictions  had  not  been  completely 
formed,  had  not  tied  her  down  to  protestant  interests !  Elizabeth 
6«it  no  reply^  but  she  laughed,  on  hearing  which  the  pope  said  he 
must  seriously  think  of  wresting  the  kingdom  from  her  by  force. 

Hitherto  he  had  only  hinted  this.  But  early  in  the  year 
1586  he  openly  proceeded  to  his  purpose.  He  boasted  that  he 
would  support  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  England,  very 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  Gharies  V.  had  been  sup- 
ported by  earlier  popes.' 

In  Jsmuary  1587,  he  loudly  complained  of  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Spimiards.  He  enumerated  the  advantages  which  a  victory 
over  England  offered  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  rest  of  the 
Netherlands  !^ 

1  "  Theatrnm  onidelitatiim  hnrotioomm  nosiii  temporb." — ^Thestre  of  the 
craelties  of  ib»  heroiies  of  our  time.]  It  begiiui  with  a  "  peculiam  descriptio  cm- 
delitatum  et  immanitJituin  achinnatioorum  Anglin  reffnante  Henrioo  VIII."-^ 
[partieular  description  of  tho  cmeltiee  and  outrages  of  the  achismatioi  of  En^and 
under  the  roign  of  Henry  VIII.]  and  dooes  with  **  Inqoisitionis  Angliean»  et 
ftoinorum  crudelium  MaehiayeUanomm  in  Anglia  et  Ilibcmia  a  Calvinistis 
protestaotibus  sub  Elizabetha  etiamnum  regnante  peractorum  desoriptiones,*' — 
[DeocriptionB  of  the  English  Inquisition  and  S[  the  cruel  Machiarellian  crimes  per- 
petrated in  England  and  IreUnd,  by  CalvioiBtio  protestanta,  under  Elizabeth,  now 
wfeningO 

•  Dispaocio  Gritti  31  Maggio  1586 :  "  accresohito  quatro  volte  tanto.  II  papa 
Torria  che  ei  ftngesae  d'andar  contra  Draco  e  si  piegame  poi  in  Inghiiterra." — 
[GritU's  dispatch  31  May  1686 : "  augmented  four-fold.  The  pope  wishedhim  to  feign 
pVQoeeding  against  Drake,  and  then  turn  against  England.'  ] 

s  Dispacdo  Gritti  10  Genn.  1087. 
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Ere  long  he  was  exasperated  at  these  delays.  When  Philip 
II.  published  a  pragmatica,  bj  which  the  titulars  in  general,  and 
consequently  those  even  that  were  claimed  by  the  Bomish  curia, 
were  circumscribed,  the  pope  was  in  a  flaming  passion.  ^^HowP 
he  exclaimed,  ^*  against  us  will  Don  Philip  act  thus  impetuously, 
while  he  tamely  submits  to  maltreatment  from  a  woman  f^^ 

In  fact,  the  king  was  not  spared.  Elizabeth  openly  interested 
herself  in  the  Netherlands;  Drake  made  all  the  American  and 
European  coasts  insecure.  What  Pope  Sixtus  uttered,  was  in 
truth  the  opinion  of  all  Boman  catholics.  They  were  confounded 
at  the  mighty  king  who  could  submit  to  so  much.  The  Oortes 
of  Castile  applied  to  him,  urging  him  to  revenge  himsdf. 

Philip  was  even  personally  insulted.  He  come  at  last  to  be 
ridiculed  in  comedies  and  masks,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
informed  of  this.  The  aged  prince,  who  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  any  thing  but  reverence,  sprang  from  his  chair;  never 
had  he  been  seen  so  enraged. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  both  pope  and  king,  when  the  newfi 
arrived  that  Elizabeth  had  caused  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  be 
executed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  what  legitimate 
authority  she  could  have  had  for  doing  so ;  in  the  main  it  was 
an  act  of  political  justice.  The  first  idea  of  it  occurred,  in  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  about  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre. The  bishop  who  held  the  see  of  London  at  that  time,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Bui^hley,  expresses  his  alarm  lest  so 
treacherous  a  commencement  should  extend  likewise  over  Eng« 
land;  he  considers  the  root  of  this  peril  to  be  chiefly  in  the  Scot- 
tish queen:  ''the  security  of  the  kingdom,^  he  exclaims,  ''do* 
raands  that  her  head  should  be  cut  oS'.^'*^  But  how  much  more 
powerful  a  party  in  Europe  had  the  Boman  catholics  become ; 
how  much  more  violent  was  the  ferment  and  commotion  amongst 
them  in  England !  With  her  cousins  the  Guises,  with  the  mal- 
contents in  the  country,  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope, 
Mary  Stuart  stood  at  all  times  in  secret  alliance.     The  Boman 

1  "  Dolendou  ohe*l  re  ri  iMcia  itraiMUEtBr  dA  una  donna  e  thoI  poi  bravar  oon  lei 
(Sua  Santit4)." — [Lamenting  that  the  king  should  allow  himself  to  be  ill  used  ly 
a  woman,  and  then  wish  to  pUy  the  brayado  with  him  (His  Holiness).] 

>  Edwyn  Sandys  to  Lord  Bnrffhley,  Fulham,  5th  of  Sept.  1572.  The  safUe  of 
our  Queue  and  Realme  yf  God  wil ;  furtwith  to  cutto  of  the  Scotish  Queue's  heade; 
"  ipsa  est  nostri  fundi  ca]amitaa"---lshe  herself  is  the  calamity  of  our  land].  -  • 
Ellis's  Letters;  second  series,  t.  III.  p.  25. 
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catholic  principle,  in  so  far  as  from  its  very  nature  it  was  opposed 
to  the  existing  government,  was  represented  in  her.  On  the 
very  first  success  of  the  Boman  catholics,  she  would  without  bH 
have  been  called  to  be  queen.  This  her  position,  resulting  from 
the  state  of  things,  from  which  she  certainly  did  not  wididraw 
herself^  she  atoned  for  with  her  life. 

But  this  execution  now  at  last  brought  the  Spanish  and  papal 
projects  to  maturity.  It  was  beyond  what  people  could  submit 
to  bear.  Sixtus  filled  the  consistory  with  his  outcries  about  the 
English  Jezebel,  who  had  dared  to  h^y  hands  on  the  consecrated 
head  of  a  princess  subject  to  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  she 
herself  had  acknowledged,  to  his  vicar.  To  show  how  entirely 
he  approved  of  the  activity  of  the  Roman  catholic  opposition  in 
England,  he  appointed  William  Allen,  the  first  founder  of  the 
seminaries,  to  be  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  an  appointment  which, 
in  Rome  at  least,  was  thought  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England.  Now,  too,  a  formal  league  was  concluded 
between  Philip  II.  and  the  pope.^  The  latter  engaged  to  sup- 
ply the  king  with  a  million  scudi  in  aid  of  his  undertaking;  but 
as  he  was  always  upon  his  guard,  particularly  when  money  mat- 
ters were  concerned,  he  bound  himself  to  pay  this  sum  only  when 
the  king  should  have  taken  possession  of  an  English  harbour. 
"  Let  your  Majesty  delay  no  longer,"  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
"  every  delay  will  turn  good  aims  into  bad  results.''  The  king 
strained  all  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  fitted  out  the 
armada  which  has  been  called  "the  invincible.'* 

Thus  did  the  powers  of  Italy  and  Spain,  after  having  already 
been  so  mightily  influential  throughout  the  world,  put  forth  their 
energies  for  an  attack  on  England.  Already  did  the  king  order 
to  be  collected  from  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  the  claims  which 
he  himself,  after  the  failure  of  the  Stuarts,  pretended  to  have 
upon  that  crown ;  and  the  expedition  was  associated  besides,  in 
his  mind,  with  brilliant  prospects,  particularly  of  an  universal 
supremacy  at  sea. 

All  things  seemed  to  co-operate  towards  a  common  result; 

1  The  origmal  views  of  the  pope  are  in  DIspaocio  Gritti  27  Juno  1687.  "  II  papa 
fa  gran  offerta  al  ro  per  Timprosa  Clnghiiterra,  ma  vuole  la  denomination  del  ro  e 
cho'l  regno  sia  foudo  della  chie«ui." — [The  pope  makes  great  offers  to  the  king-  for 
the  EnKlish  enterprise,  but  wishes  the  nomination  of  the  king,  and  that  the  kingdom 
■hould  be  a  fief  of  the  church.] 
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the  ascendancy  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany;  the  renewed 
attack  on  the  Huguenots  in  France;  the  attempt  against  Greneva; 
the  expedition  against  England.  At  the  same  moment,  a  deci- 
dedly Roman  catholic  prince,  Sigismund  III.,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards consider  more  closely,  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland,  with 
the  rights  of  a  future  succession  to  that  of  Sweden. 

At  the  very  time  when  any  principle  whatever  is  tending 
towards  an  absolute  ascendancy  in  Europe,  it  yet  in  every  in- 
stance encounters  a  powerful  resistance,  arising  from  the  deep- 
est springs  of  life. 

Philip  II.  found  himself  confronted  in  England  with  youthful 
vigour,  with  energies  pressing  forwards  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  their  future  destiny.  Those  bold  cruisers  which  made  all  seas 
insecure,  assembled  round  the  coasts  of  their  country.  The 
protestants  in  one  body,  not  excepting  even  the  Puritans,  although 
they  had  had  to  endure  as  severe  oppressions  as  the  Roman 
catholics,  gathered  round  the  queen,  who  now  preserved  to  an 
astonishing  degree  her  manly  spirit  and  princely  talent  for  win- 
ning the  affections  of  her  subjects,  directing  them  and  attaching 
them.  The  insular  position  of  the  country,  the  very  elements 
co-operated  towards  the  defence.  The  invincible  armada  was 
annihilated  before  it  had  so  much  as  made  its  assault;  the  expe- 
dition utterly  failed. 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident,  that  the  plan,  the  grand  intention, 
was  not  abandoned  forthwith. 

The  Roman  catholics  were  reminded  by  the  authors  of  their 
party,  that  Julius  Caesar,  and  Henry  VII.  too,  the  grandfather 
of  Elizabeth,  had  misgiven  in  their  first  attacks  on  England, 
and  yet  had  ended  with  making  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. That  Qod  often  delayed  the  triumph  of  his  faithful  ones. 
That  the  children  of  Israel  when  at  war  with  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  they  had  undertaken  at  God^s  express  command, 
were  twice  defeated  with  great  loss;  the  third  attack  was  the 
first  that  gave  them  the  victory;  ''then  the  flame  destroyed  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Benjamin ;  the  edge  of  the  sword  slew  men 
and  cattle.""  "  The  English,''  they  exclaimed,  "may  think  on  this 
and  not  be  too  insolent  while  their  punishment  is  delayed.''^ 

1  Andrese  Philopatri  fPanoni)  ad  Elicabethse  reginse  Anglis  odktiun  respon- 
Bio  ^  146,  147.  "  Nulla/  he  adds, "  ipBomm  fortitqdine  repuba  vis  est,  sed  iii  potHia 
c«0ibu»  qui  sKpuaima  in  res  beUiooa  Bolent  incidere,  aeris  nimimm  inoleiiieiitia. 
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Philip  II.,  too,  had  by  no  means  lost  eourage.  He  proposed 
to  fit  out  smaller  and  more  easily  mancBuvred  vessels;  and  withr 
out  first  seeking^  a  junction  with  the  Netherlandish  Ibroe  in  the 
channel,  to  attempt  at  once  a  landing  on  the  English  coast. 
The  arsenal  at  Lisbon  became  the  scene  of  the  xaost  animated 
operations.  The  king  was  resolved  to  put  forth  every  effort, 
even  should  it  be  necessary,  as  he  said  one  day  at  table,  to  sell 
the  silver  candlesticks  that  stood  before  him.^ 

But  while  this  was  occupying  his  thoughts,  still  other  pros- 
pects and  a  new  scene  for  the  active  exercise  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  Roman  catholic  resources  for  contest,  opened  up. 

ABSABaZKATIOlf  07  HBHST  m. 

Soon  after  the  calamity  that  befel  the  fleet,  a  re-action  ap- 
peared in  France,  unlooked  for,  as  so  often  was  the  case,  violent, 
bloody. 

At  the  moment  that  Guise,  who  turned  the  states  when  met 
at  Bloia,  as  he  pleased,  seemed  likely,  with  the  office  of  constat 
Ue,  to  obtain  the  management  of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  king-- 
dom,  Henry  III.  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  That  king,  on 
seeing  himself  assaulted  and  bc^t  by  the  Roman  catholic  Span- 
ish opinions,  rid  himself  at  once  of  their  trammels  and  threw 
himself  into  the  opposite  side. 

But  with  Guise  his  party,  the  League,  was  not  destroyed. 
Now  for  the  first  time  it  assumed  a  directly  hostile  position,  and 
allied  itself  more  closely  than  ever  with  Spain. 

niMii  inoogniti  inexperientia,  nonnalloramqtie  fbrtaflBis  hominnm  veL  nc^ligentU 
vel  inscitU,  del  dcniquo  Toluntate,  aula  forte  miscrioon  dominus  arborcm  mfmctu- 
fwun  dimittero  adhuc  Toluit  ad  tcrtium  annum  evangelicum.*' — [Andrew  Philopa- 
ter*t  (Parsons)  answer  to  the  edict  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  )  146,  147. 
"  No  force/*  he  adds,  "  has  been  repelled  by  their  courage,  but  rather  by  those  ac- 
cidents which  rery  often  use  to  fall  out  in  warlike  aflkirs,  to  wit,  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  inexperience  of  an  unknown  sea,  possibly  by  the  negligence  or  the 
iffnoranco  of  some  men,  finally  by  God's  good  pleasure,  since  the  morciml  Lord  hath 
cuBsired  perhaps  to  delay  the  cutting  down  of  the  barren  tree  until  the  third  eran- 
gelic  year."] 

»  Dispacci  Gradenigo  29  Sett.  1588.  "  Si  come  il  re  ha  sentito  molto  questo 
aoeidente  di  mala  fort^na,  oosi  mostra  di  esser  piii  che  mai  resoluto  di  seguitar  la 
impresa  con  tutte  le  sue  forse." — 1 1  Ott.  "  S.  M^  ata  ardentiasima  nel  pensar  e  trat- 
tar  le  proyisioni  per  I'anno  fiituro."  1  Not,  *'  Si  vendcranno,"  exclaimed  tiie  king, 
"  est!  candellieri,  quando  non  Ti  sia  altro  mode  di  far  danari."— [Truly  as  the  king 
felt  much  this  accident  of  bad  fortune,  so  ho  made  show  of  being  more  than  ever 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  all  his  forces. — 11th  Oct.  His  Majesty 
continues  most  eagerly  to  think  and  consult  about  the  provisions  for  next  year.. — 
lat  November.  "  These  very  candlesticks  must  be  sdd/'  exclaimed  the  king,  **  if 
money  iNmnot  bo  had  otherwise."] 
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Pope  Sixtua  was  entirely  on  its  side. 

Already  had  the  murder  of  the  duke,  whom  he  loved  and  ad- 
mired, and  in  whom  he  beheld  one  of  the  churches  chief  supports, 
filled  him  with  sorrow  and  indignation,^  but  it  struck  him  as 
altogether  insufierable  that  in  addition  to  that.  Cardinal  Guise 
also  should  be  murdered,  ^^  a  cardinal-priest,^^  he  exclaimed  in 
the  consistory,  "  a  noble  member  of  the  holy  see,  without  pro- 
cess or  sentence,  by  the  civil  power,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
pope  in  the  world,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  God  !**  He 
censured  his  legate  Morosini  ^'  for  not  having  instantly  excom- 
municated the  king  ;'^  saying  that  he  should  have  done  that, 
even  though  it  might  have  cost  him  his  life  a  hundred  times.' 

The  king  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the 
wrath  of  the  pope.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  deliver  up  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon  or  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  also 
kept  in  confinement.  He  was  continually  required  by  Rome  to 
declare  Henry  of  Navarre  incapable  of  ascending  the  throne ; 
instead  of  that  he  formed  a  junction  with  him. 

Hereupon  the  pope  resolved  to  adopt  extreme  measures.  He 
even  summoned  the  king  to  appear  at  Home,  to  justify  himself 
for  having  murdered  the  cardinal.  In  case  of  his  not  restoring 
the  prisoners  to  liberty  within  a  set  time,  he  was  to  be  laid  imder 
the  ban. 

This  course,  the  pope  declared,  was  absolutely  required  of 
him;  should  he  act  otherwise  he  would  have  to  answer  for  it  to 
God,  as  the  most  useless  of  popes ;  whereas  did  he  thus  discharge 
his  duty,  he  needed  not  have  to  fear  the  whole  world ;  he  did 
not  doubt  that  Henry  III.  would  perish  like  King  Saul.^ 

1  The  pope  farther  complained  especially  that  the  king  had  procured  a  brief; 
"  che  li  conocase  poter  esser  assolto  da  qual  si  Yoglia  peccato  anco  risenrato  alia  sede 
apostolica,  col  quale  si  voglia  hora  coprire  11  graye  peccato  che  ha  fatto/' — [which 
had  granted  him  the  power  of  being  absolred  from  any  ain  he  ohose,  if  still  reserved 
to  the  apostolic  see,  with  which  (brief)  he  now  wished  to  cover  the  grave  offence  he 
had  committed.]     (Dispaccio  Vencto.) 

s  Tempcsti  II.  137,  has  both  the  pope's  discourse  at  full  length  and  the  letter  t) 
Morosini.  **  Esaendo  ammazzato  il  cardinale/'  it  so  runs,  "  in  faccia  di  V.  S''* 
111"^,  legato  a  latere,  come  non  ha  publicato  Tinterdetto,  ancorchd  gtiene  fossero 
andate  cento  vite?*' — TOn  the  cardinal  being  put  to  death,  before  the  eyes  of  your 
most  illustrious  Lordship,  legato  a  latere,  why  did  you  not  publish  the  interaiet, 
although  a  hundred  lives  had  been  taken  from  you?J 

•  Dispaccio  20th  May,  1580.  *•  II  papa  accusa  la  sua  ncgligentia  di  non  haver 
fat  to,  dipoi  mesl  5  che  gli  d  state  ammazzato  un  cardinalc  e  tenutone  un  altro  pri- 
giono  con  un  arcivescovo,  alcuna  rimoetratione  o  provisione.  Dubita  dell'ira  di  dio 
t>tc." — [The  pope  blamed  his  own  negligence  for  not  having  made  any  remonstranoe 
or  taken  any  steps,  after  five  months  haid  paned  sinoo  one  cardinal  had  been  put  to 

I.  »R 
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The  king,  moreover,  was  abhorred  by  the  Roman  catholic  zeal- 
ots and  adherents  of  the  League,  as  an  abandoned  person  and  a 
reprobate;  the  conduct  of  the  pope  at  the  same  time  confirming 
them  in  their  wild  opposition.  The  pontiflPs  prediction  was 
fulfilled  sooner  than  people  could  have  believed.  On  the  23d  of 
June  the  Monitorium  was  published  in  France;  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  king  was  murdered  by  Clement. 

The  pope  himself  was  astonished.  ^^  In  the  midst  of  his 
army,''  he  exclaimed,  "  while  projecting  the  conquest  of  Paris, 
in  his  own  cabinet,  he  has  been  slain  by  a  poor  monk  with  a 
single  thrust.''  This  ho  ascribed  to  an  immediate  act  of  the 
divine  will,  God  thereby  testifying  that  he  would  n.ot  forsake 
France.^ 

Strange  that  a  delusion  should  so  generally  enchain  men's 
minds  !  This  conviction  prevailed  among  innumerable  Roman 
catholics.  ^'  Nothing  short  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  him- 
self," wrote  Mendoza  to  Philip,  ^^  have  we  to  thank  for  this 
happy  incident."'  Far  from  the  scene,  in  Ingolstadt,  lived  the 
young  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  occupied  with  his  studies ;  yet 
in  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  extant  letters,  he  openly  expresses 
to  his  mother  the  delight  he  had  felt  at  the  news,  '^  that  the 
king  of  Franco  had  been  assassinated."' 

This  occurreucc,  however,  had  a  different  side.     Kenry  of 
Navarre,  whom  the  pope  had  excommunicated,  and  whom  the 
Guises  had  so  violently  persecuted,  now  entered  upon  his  legiti- 
mate rights.     A  protestant  now  assumed  the  title  of  a  king  of 
France. 

The  League,  Philip  IL  and  the  pope  were  resolved  that  under 
no  condition,  would  they  allow  him  to  attain  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  rights.  Sixtus  V.  sent  to  France,  in  the  room  of  Moro- 
sini,  who  seemed  to  be  by  far  too  lukewarm,  a  new  legate, 

death,  and  another  kept  in  prison  along  with  an. archbishop.     Ho  feared  the  wrath 
of  God,  Ac] 

1  Di8|)accio  Vonoto  1  Sett.  *'  11  papa  ncl  conKistorio  discorre,  che*l  successo  della 
morto  ticl  ro  di  Francia  si  ha  da  conoscor  dal  voler  espresso  del  signor  Die,  e  che 
Piprcid  si  dovoTa  conftdar  cho  continoarvbbe  al  haver  quel  regno  ncUa  sua  protct- 
tionc." — [The  popo  argued  in  the  consistory  that  the  death  of  the  king  of  France 
was  an  event  to  l>6  owned  as  proctHHling  fnmi  the  express  will  of  God,  and  that  from 
this  ono  might  trust  that  ho  would  contuiuo  to  have  that  kingdom  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

«  In  Capcfiguo  V.  200. 

•  In  Wolf;  Maiimilian,  I.  part  I  p.  107. 
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Gaetano,  who  was  considered  to  be  in  the  Spanish  interest,  and 
gave  him,  what  he  had  never  done  before,  a  sum  of  money  to  lay 
out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  League.  What  he  was  before 
all  things  to  see  to,  was  that  none  but  a  Roman  catholic  should 
become  king  of  France.  Certainly  the  crown  should  belong  to 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  that  was  not  the  only  pro-requisite; 
the  strict  order  of  hereditary  succession  had  been  departed  from 
on  other  occasions,  but  never  had  a  heretic  been  admitted ;  the 
grand  affair  remained,  that  the  king  should  be  a  good  Roman 
catholic/ 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments  the  pope  deemed  it  even 
praiseworthy  in  the  duke  of  Savoy  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion prevailing  in  France,  to  possess  himself  of  Saluzzo,  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  France.  "  Better,"  said  Sixtus,  "  that 
the  duke  should  take  it  than  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Huguenots.'"^ 

And  now  all  depended  on  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the 
League  in  its  endeavours  to  succeed  in  the  conflict  with  Henry 
IV. 

For  this  a  new  agreement  was  projected  between  Spain  and 
the  pope.  The  most  zealous  of  the  inquisitors,  Cardinal  Sanse- 
verina,  was  employed  to  draw  out  the  plan  of  it  under  the  secret 
seal  of  the  confessional.  The  pope  engaged  positively  to  send 
into  France  an  army  of  15,000  infantry  and  800  horse ;  he  de- 
clared, moreover,  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  subsidies  as  soon  as 
the  king  should  have  penetrated  into  France  with  a  powerful 
army.  The  pope's  military  force  was  to  be  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  a  subject  of  his  Holiness,  and  an  adher- 
ent of  his  Majesty.^ 

1  Dispaccio  Yeneto  30  Sett.  Tho  pope  declares :  "  cho  non  importaya  cheU  fosae 
cletto  pid  del  sangue  che  di  altra  famiglia,  essendo  ci6  altre  volte  oceorso,  ma  mai 
crctico  dopo  la  no»tni  religione  :  che  Savoia,  Lorena  c  forse  anche  Umena  pretcn- 
deva  la  corona;  che  S.  S**  non  vuol  favorir  Tunc  piil  che  Taltro/* — [that  it  was  not 
of  consequence  that  he  should  he  elected  from  the  blood  rather  than  from  some  other 
family,  that  having  occurred  on  other  occasions,  but  never  an  heretic  since  our  reli- 
gion; that  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  perhaps  Umcna  (Mayennc?)  too  pretended  to  the 
crown ;  that  liLs  Holiness  had  no  wish  to  favour  one  more  than  another.]  Extract 
Grom  the  Instruction  in  Tempcsti,  II.  233. 

•  Objections  to  that  effect  were  made  to  him ;  "  il  papa  si  giustifica  con  molte 
nigioni  della  impresa  che'l  sopradetto  duca  ha  fatto  del  marchesato  di  Saluzzo  con 
sua  participationo.  Dispaccio  Yeneto." — [The  pope  indeed  justifies  with  many 
reasons  the  attack  which  the  said  duke  has  made  on  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  with 
his  participation.     Venetian  dispatch.] 

3  Authentic  notice  in  the  canlinal'H  autobiography  which  Tempesti  has  already 
adopted,  II.  236. 
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In  such  wise  did  these  Italian  Spanish  forces,  leagned  with 
their  adherents  in  France,  prepare  to  secure  for  themselTes  the 
crown  of  that  country  for  ever. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  grander  prospect  either  for  Spain 
or  for  the  pope.  Spain  would  be  relieved  for  ever  from  the  old 
rivalship,  which  had  so  long  confined  and  hampered  it.  The 
sequel  shows  how  much  Philip  II.  had  this  at  heart.  Bat  for 
the  papal  power  too  it  would  have  been  an  immense  advance,  to 
exercise  a  substantial  influence  on  the  placing  of  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Gaetano  was  commissioned  equally  to  de- 
mand that  the  Inquisition  should  be  introduced  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church  abolished.  But  it  would  have  signified 
much  more,  that  a  legitimate  monarch  should  be  excluded  from 
the  throne  out  of  regard  to  religious  considerations. 

The  ecclesiastical  impulses  which  penetrated  the  world  besides 
in  all  directions,  would  thereby  have  acquired  a  complete 
eendency. 


BOOK   SIXTH. 


INTERNAL  OPPOSITIONS  OF  DOCTRINE  AND  POLITICAL 

POWER.    1689—1607. 


How  perfectly  different  was  the  course  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  spiritual  development  of  the  world,  from  what  might  have 
been  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 

At  that  time  ecclesiastical  bonds  were  thrown  off;  the  nations 
sought  to  separate  themselves  frx)m  their  common  spiritual 
chief;  at  the  very  court  of  Rome  itself,  the  principles  on  which 
the  hierarchy  reposed  were  ridiculed ;  profane  efforts  predomin- 
ated in  literature  and  art;  the  axioms  of  a  heathen  morality 
were  openly  avowed. 

Now,  how  had  all  things  become  changed  J  In  the  name  of 
religion  we  see  wars  conmienced,  conquests  made,  states  revolu- 
tionized !  Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  divines  were  more 
powerful  than  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  sat 
in  the  councils  of  princes  and  discoursed  on  political  matters  to 
the  people  from  the  pulpits.  They  lorded  it  over  schools,  learn- 
ing, and  literature  in  general.  The  confessional  enabled  them 
to  scan  the  secret  communings  of  the  soul  with  itself,  and  to 
decide  all  the  doubts  of  private  life.  We  may  venture  perhaps 
to  say  that  their  influence  was  thus  comprehensive  dud  pervad- 
ing, just  because  they  were  involved  in  so  vehement  a  contra- 
diction  with  one  another;  because  they  carried  their  antagonism 
in  themselves. 

Now  though  this  was  the  case  on  both  sides,  yet  it  was  most 
evidently  so  on  that  of  the  Roman  catholics.  There  the  ideas 
and  institutions  which  served  most  to  discipline  and  guide  the 
mind,  were  adjusted  so  as  to  attain  their  object  in  the  fullest 
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degree ;  people  coald  no  longer  live  without  father  eonfessors. 
There  the  clergy,  whether  as  members  of  one  of  the  religious 
orders,  or  of  the  hierarchy  in  general,  formed  more  completely  a 
corporation  bound  together  by  a  strict  subordination  of  ranks,  all 
acting  in  one  and  the  same  spirit.  The  head  of  this  hierarchical 
body,  the  pope  at  Borne,  came  again  to  possess  a  not  much  less 
considerable  influence  than  he  had  exercised  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  By  the  undertakings  which  he  was  perpetu- 
ally setting  on  foot  for  the  attainment  of  religious  objects,  he 
held  the  world  in  breath. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  boldest  pretensions  of  the  times 
of  Hildebrand,  principles  which  had  been  preserved  hitherto  in 
the  arsenals  of  canon  law,  rather  as  relics  of  antiquity  than  any 
thing  else,  now  awoke  afresh  and  resumed  all  their  practical  in- 
fluence and  efBcacy. 

Our  European  commonwealth  has  never  submitted  to  the 
commands  of  mere  power;  it  has  in  every  important  conjunc- 
ture been  filled  with  ideas.  No  important  enterprise  can  pros- 
per, no  power  advance  to  general  importance,  without  the  ideal 
notion  of  an  advancement  of  the  social  order  simultaneously  ap- 
pearing in  men^s  minds.  At  this  point  theories  spring  up. 
They  reproduce  the  spiritual  meaning  and  import  of  facts,  and 
represent  them  as  a  demand  of  reason  or  of  religion,  as  a  result 
of  thought  enlightened  by  a  generally  acknowledged  truth.  They 
thus,  as  it  were,  anticipate  the  completion  of  the  event,  and  at 
the  same  time  mightily  contribute  towards  its  accomplishment. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  happened  in  the  present  instance. 

SCCLSSUSnCAL-POUnCAL  TBXOBT. 

The  Roman  catholic  principle  has  not  un frequently  been 
thought  to  be  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratical  form  of  government,  and  to  have  an  inherent  tendency 
to  that  form.  A  century  like  the  sixteenth,  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple advanced  in  full  practical  efficiency  and  self-determination, 
can  inform  us  best  on  this  subject.  In  point  of  fact  we  find  that 
it  attached  itself  at  that  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  that  in  Germany  it  contributed  to  procure  for 
the  sovereign  power  a  new  preponderance  over  the  estates  of  the 
country,  that  in  the  Netherlands  it  promoted  the  conquests  of 
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the  country,  and  that  in  Upper  Germany,  too,  and  in  the  Wal- 
loon provinces,  the  nobility  clung  to  it  with  a  peculiar  predilec- 
tion. But  if  we  inquire  further  wo  shall  find  that  these  were  not 
the  only  sympathies  which  it  called  forth.  If  in  Cologne  it  was 
embraced  by  the  patricians,  at  no  great  distance  from  that,  in 
Treves,  it  was  embraced  by  the  commonalty.  In  the  great  cities 
of  France  it  everywhere  associated  itself  with  the  claims  and 
with  the  struggles  of  the  populace.  All  depended  only  on  the 
question  where  it  found  its  supports,  where  its  chief  resource  in 
case  of  need.  If  the  existing  governments  were  opposed  to  it, 
it  was  far  from  sparing  them,  nay,  even  from  so  much  as  owning 
them.  It  strengthened  the  Irish  nation  in  its  inborn  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  English  government.  In  England  itself  it 
undermined  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  allegiance  required 
by  the  queen,  and  often  burst  forth  in  actual  rebellion.  In 
France  it  sanctioned  at  last  the  insurrection  of  its  adherents 
against  their  lawful  prince.  As  regards  its  own  interests,  the 
religious  principle  in  general,  has  no  predilection  for  this  or  the 
other  form  of  government.  During  the  brief  period  of  its  reno- 
vation Boman  Catholicism  had  already  manifested  the  most 
unequivocal  leanings,  first  to  the  monarchical  authority  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  to  the  sanctioning  of  territorial  domination  in 
Germany;  after  that,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  of  the  aristocratical  orders ;  at  the  close  of  the 
century  it  distinctly  coalesced  with  democratical  tendencies. 
This  was  of  the  more  consequence  from  its  now  standing  in  the 
utmost  plenitude  of  its  efficiency,  and  as  the  movements  in  which 
it  took  a  part  constituted  the  most  important  in  which  the  world 
was  concerned.  Had  the  popes  succeeded  at  this  moment,  they 
would  have  conquered  for  themselves  for  ever  a  preponderating 
influence  over  the  state.  They  advanced  pretensions,  and  their 
adherents  and  defenders  put  forward  opinions  and  maxims, 
which  threatened  alike  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  with  in- 
testine revolutions  and  the  loss  of  their  independence. 

It  was  the  Jesuits  chiefly  that  appeared  on  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, for  the  purpose  of  proposing  and  abetting  doctrines  of  this 
sort. 

First  of  all,  they  laid  claim  to  an  unlimited  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  the  church  over  the  state. 
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With  a  kind  of  necessity  they  came  upon  tins  point  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  queen  had  been  declared  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  very  principle  the  chieb 
of  the  Roman  catholic  opposition  met  with  the  most  arrogant 
pretensions  on  the  other  side.  William  Allen  declared  that  it 
was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  a  nation,  particularly  if 
the  command  of  the  pope  supervened,  to  refuse  allegiance  to  a 
prince  who  had  revolted  from  the  Roman  catholic  church/  Per- 
sons' holds  it  to  be  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  power  in  a 
monarch,  that  he  shall  cherish  and  protect  the  Roman  catholic 
£ftith ;  but  this  is  implied  in  his  baptismal  vows  and  his  corona- 
tion oath;  it  were  blindness  to  hold  him  capable  of  ascending 
the  throne  even  in  the  case  of  his  not  fulfilling  that  condition ; 
much  more  were  the  subjects  bound  in  that  event  to  expel  him.' 
All  very  naturally !  These  authors  place  the  aim  and  duty  of 
life  in  general  in  the  practice  of  religion;  the  Roman  catholic 
they  hold  to  be  the  only  true  one;  they  conclude  that  it  can  be 
no  legitimate  power  that  conflicts  with  this  religion.  The  very 
essence  of  a  government,  the  loyal  obedience  which  it  enjoys, 

1  In  the  writing.  Ad  penecuioros  Anglos  pro  Chmtlanis  reaponsio  (1582),— 
[Answer  for  Christians  to  the  English  persecutors  (1582),]  1  obeenre  the  foUowing 
passage  :  "  Si  r^es  dco  ct  dci  populo  fidem  datam  fregcrint,  Ticiasim  pc^iilo  noo 
solum  permittitur,  sod  ctiam  ab  eo  rcquiritur  ut  iubento  Christ i  Vicano,  supremo 
nimirum  populorum  omnium  pastore,  ij^se  quoqne  ndcm  datam  tali  principi  non  ser- 
Tet." — [If  kings  shall  have  violated  their  faith  pledged  to  God  and  God's  people,  the 
people  recinrocally  are  not  only  pcrmitt^jd,  but  it  is  required  of  them  that  when 
commanded  to  do  so  by  Christ's  vicar,  that  is  by  the  supreme  pastor  of  all  peoples, 
they  too  shall  not  keep  faith  with  such  a  prince.] 

s  Persons,  known  under  the  name  of  Robertus  Personius,  a  Jesuit,  was  a  native 
of  Somcnetshire,  and  became  a  zealous  propagator  and  defender  of  Romanimi.  For 
this  he  wrote  several  works,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1610,  after  having  taught  at  the 
colleges  of  Seville,  Valladolid,  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  at  Douay,  St. 
Omer,  and  Rome.     See  Moreri*s  Dictionnaire  Historique.     Tiu 

*  Andrese  Philopatri  (Personi)  ad  Elizabethso  rcginte  edictum  reeponsio  No.  162: 
—Non  tantum  licet,  setl  sunima  ctiam  juris  diviui  necessitate  ac  pnccepto,  immo  con- 
soientiiD  vinculo  arctissimo  et  extreme  animarum  suarum  periculo  ac  discrimine 
Christianis  omnibus  hoc  ipsum  iucumbit,  si  pnrstare  rem  possunt.  No.  163 :  In- 
eumbit  vero  tum  maximo  -  -  cum  res  jam  ab  eoclesia  ac  supremo  ejus  moderators 
pontifiee  nimirum  Romano,  judicata  est :  ad  ilium  onim  ex  officio  portinet  religionia 
ac  divini  cultus  incolumitati  prospicero  et  leprosos  a  mundis,  ne  inficiantur,  secem- 
ere.*'— -[Answer  by  Andrew  I*atnot  (Persons)  to  the  edict  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  No. 
162 :  Not  only  is  it  allowable,  but  this  very  thing,  if  they  can  carry  it  into  effect, 
is  incumbent  on  all  Christians,  by  the  highest  necessity  and  precept  even  of  the 
divine  law,  yea,  by  the  strictest  bond  of  conscience,  and  the  extreme  danger 
and  jeopardy  of  their  soubi.  No.  163  :  But  then  indeed  is  it  most  incumbent  -  - 
when  the  matter  has  been  judicially  deterraine<l  by  the  church  and  its  supreme  mo- 
derator, namely,  the  Roman  pontiff:  for  to  him  it  belongs,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
fee  to  the  safe  keeping  of  religion  and  divine  worship,  and  to  set  apart  the  leprous 
fimn  the  pare,  lest  these  should  become  infeeted.] 
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tliey  make  to  depend  on  the  application  of  its  power  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Roman  catholic  church. 

Yet  this  was,  in  general,  the  meaning  involved  in  the  doctrine 
coming  into  vogue.  What  was  put  forward  in  England  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  was  repeated  by  Bellarmin  from  the  soli- 
tude of  his  study,  in  extensive  publications,  and  embodied  in  a  con- 
sistent and  well-pondered  system.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamen- 
tal proposition  that  the  pope  was  placed  immediately  by  Grod  him- 
self, before  the  church  as  her  guardian  and  chief.^  On  this  ac- 
count even  the  plenitude  of  spiritual  power  belonged  to  him;  to. 
him  it  was  accorded  that  he  could  not  err;  he  judged  all  men  and 
no  man  durst  judge  him ;  accordingly  from  this  there  accrued  to 
him  a  large  participation  in  the  secular  authority.  Bellarmin 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  pope,  as  of  divine  right, 
a  direct  secular  power,*  although  Sixtus  V.  cherished  this  no- 
tion, and  even  took  it  amiss  when  people  abandoned  it;  but  so 
much  the  more  unquestionably  does  he  impute  such  a  power  to 
him  indirectly.  He  likens  the  secular  power  to  the  body,  and 
the  spiritual  to  the  soul  of  man ;  and  ascribes  to  the  church  the 
same  dominion  over  the  state  that  the  soul  exercises  over  the 
body.  The  spiritual  government  has  the  right,  and  it  is  its 
duty  to  lay  the  reins  on  the  secular,  as  soon  as  the  latter  be- 
comes hurtful  to  the  objects  which  religion  aims  at  accomplish- 
ing. One  cannot  say  that  to  the  pope  there  belongs  a  regular 
influence  on  the  state's  legislation  ;^  but  should  a  law  be  neces- 

1  Bcllarminas  de  concilionim  autoritate  c.  17 :  "  Summus  pontifox  simpliciter  et 
absolute  est  supra  eoclesiam  universam  et  supra  ooneilium  generale,  ita  ut  nullum  ia 
tcrris  supra  se  judicium  agnoscat." — [Bellarmin  on  the  authority  of  councils,  c.  17: 
The  supreme  pontiff  is  simply  and  absolutely  above  the  unirersal  church,  and  above 
council  general,  so  that  he  acknowledges  no  jurisdiction  on  the  earth  to  which  he  is 
amenable.] 

»  Bellarminus  de  Romano  pontifice  V.  VI.:  "  Asserimus,  pontifioem  nt  pontifi- 
cem,  etsi  non  habeat  ullam  meram  temporalcm  potestatem,  tamen  habere  in  ordine 
ad  bonum  spirituale  summam  potestatem  disponendi  de  tomporalibus  rebus  omnium 
Christianorum." — [Bellarmin  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  V.  VI.:  We  assert  that  the 
pontiff  as  the  pontiff,  although  he  may  not  have  any  purely  temporal  authority,  yet 
has  regularly,  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  good,  supreme  power  of  disposing  of  the  tem- 
I)oralitics  of  all  Christians.] 

>  Bellarminus  de  Romano  pontifice  Y.  VI.:  "  Quantum  ad  pcrsonas,  non  potest 
papa  ut  papa  ordinarie  temporales  principes  de{K>nerc,  ctiam  justa  de  causa,  eo 
mode  quo  deponit  episcopos,  id  est  tanquam  ordinari us  judex:  tamen  potest  mutare 
regna  et  uni  auferrc  atque  alteri  conferre  tanquam  summus  princeps  spiritualis,  si 
id  nccessarium  sit  ad  animarum  salutem  ;  etc.  etc." — [Bellarmin  (as  above).  As 
res|KH;t8  persons,  the  pope  as  pope  cannot  ordinarily  depose  temporal  princes,  even 
fur  a  just  cause,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  deposes  bishofxi,  that  is  as  judge  ordin- 
ary :  yet  he  can  change  kingdoms  and  take  away  from  one  and  confer  upon  an- 

I.  3s 
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sary  for  the  health  of  men^s  souls,  and  should  the  monarch  re- 
fuse to  proclaim  it;  again,  should  a  law  be  prejudicial  to  men^s 
souls,  and  should  the  monarch  obstinately  persist  in  it,  the  pope 
then  would  by  all  means  be  justified  in  ordering  the  one  law  and 
in  abolishing  the  other.  And  already  this  principle  carries  us  a 
great  length.  Does  not  the  soul  enjoin  death  itself  to  the 
body,  should  it  be  necessary!  As  a  general  rule,  the  pope  cannot 
indeed  dethrone  a  prince;  but  should  it  prove  necessary  to  the 
good  of  souls,  then  he  possesses  the  right  of  changing  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  handing  it  over  from  one  person  to  another/ 

These  assertions  were  open  only  to  the  objection  that  the  royal 
authority  rests  on  divine  right. 

Or  where  else  are  we  to  find  its  origin,  its  significancy! 

The  Jesuits  made  no  scruple  of  deriving  the  monarchical 
power  from  the  people.  They  blended  the  theory  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  into  one  system  with  their  doctrine  on  the 
omnipotence  of  the  pope.  Already  did  it  lie,  more  or  less  openly 
avowed,  at  the  foundation  of  what  was  taught  by  Allen  and 
Persons;  Bollarmin  endeavours  fully  to  establish  it.  He  finds 
that  GKmI  has  bestowed  civil  power  on  no  man  in  particular ; 
hence  it  follows  that  he  has  bestowed  it  on  the  many;  govern- 
ment therefore  rests  on  the  people ;  the  people  transfer  it  some- 
times to  an  individual,  sometimes  to  several;  they  even  at  all 
times  retain  the  power  of  altering  these  forms,  'resuming  iho 
government,  and  transferring  it  to  new  hands.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  this  was  his  individual  view  of  the  matter  only ; 
it  is  in  fact  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  schools  of  thai 
time.  In  a  manual  for  father  confessors,  which  found  its  way 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world,  and  was  revised  by 
the  magisUr  sacri  paUUii^  (master  of  the  sacred  palace)  the  mon- 

other,  as  supremo  spiritual  prince,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  health  of  seals ; 
etc.  etc.]  Professor  Ranke  omits  a  still  stronger  opinion  to  be  found  in  Bellar. 
min's  work  on  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  quoted  by  Montlosier,  M6moire  k  oon- 
sulter,  p.^  73,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not  pertain  to  the  clergy  to  Msas- 
sinate  kings,  but  that  after  having  exeommanieated  thcm»  executio  M  alios  per- 
tincat,  t.  €,  laymen  may  put  them  to  death.     Tr. 

^  These  doctrine  fundamentally,  however,  comprise  anew  maxims  brought  for- 
ward in  Idth  century.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  already  used  the  ooropartson  which 
plays  so  important  a  place  lu-rc  :  '•  Pott»stas  sccularis  suhditur  spirituali  sicut  corf»itt 
aninwB.*' — [The  secular  power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body.] 
liullamiin  in  the  Tractatiis  dc  potcstatc  sunimi  pontificis  in  reljus  temporalibua 
ad  versus  CJ.  Barclajum — [Treatise  on  the  pn|)e's  su]>rcmacv  in  temporal  nuittcra 
against  G.  Barchiy]  adduces  more  than  seventy  authors,  of  <iiflereiit  natiunSy  whoM 
notions  of  the  power  of  the  pope  were  much  the  samo  as  his  own. 
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archical  power  is  not  only  regarded  as  subject  to  the  pope  in  so 
far  as  is  requisite  for  the  health  of  souls ;^  we  even  find  it 
bluntly  stated  that  a  king  may  be  dethroned  by  the  people  on 
account  of  tyranny  or  the  neglect  of  his  duties ;  and  another 
then  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.' 
Francis  Suarez,  primarius  professor  of  theology  at  Goimbra, 
makes  it  his  special  concern,  in  his  defence  of  the  Boman  catho- 
lic church  against  the  Anglican,  to  illustrate  and  establish  Bel- 
larmin^s  doctrine.^  But  Mariana  with  a  manifest  predilection 
carries  out  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  its  full 
extent.  He  rejects  at  once  all  questions  that  may  be  started 
with  regard  to  it,  and  unhesitatingly  decides  them  in  favour  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  power.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  people  may  venture  not  only  to  dethrone,  but  even 
to  put  to  death  a  monarch  in  the  case,  namely,  of  his  injuring 
religion.  He  bestows  on  James  Clement  who  first  consulted  the 
divines,  and  then  murdered  his  king,  a  eulogy  replete  with  pa- 
thetic emphasis.^  In  this  at  least  he  went  very  consistently  to 
work.  These  very  doctrines  had,  without  doubt,  inflamed  the 
murderer'^s  fanaticism.^ 

1  Aphorismi  oonfessorioram  ex  doctorum  Bontentiis  tellecti,  autore  Emanuele 
Sa,  nuper  accurate  expurgati  a  rev™*  P.  M.  sacri  palatii,  ed.  Antv.  p.  480.— 
[Aphorisms  for  confessors,  compiled  from  the  (pinions  of  learned  men,  by  Emman- 
uel Sa,  lately  expurgated  carefully  by  the  most  RcYcrend  Father,  Master  of  the 
sacred  palace,  Antwerp  edition,  p.  480.]  Yet  the  author  adds,  as  if  be  had  not  said 
enough ;  **  Quidam  tamen  juris  periti  putarunt  summnm  pontifiocm  suprema  civili 
potestate  pollerc.*' — [Some,  however,  who  are  learned  in  the  law,  have  thought  that 
the  supreme  pontiff  is  posssssed  of  supreme  civil  power.] 

s  Ibid.  p.  508  (ed.  Colon,  p.  313).  "  Rex  potest  per  rempubllcam  priyari  ob  tyr- 
aruiidem,  et  si  non  faciat  officium  suum  ct  cum  est  aliqua  causa  justa,  et  eligi  potest 
alius  a  majore  parte  populi :  quidam  tamen  solum  tyrannidem  causam  putant.*'-— 
[A  kinff  may  be  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  commonwealth  on  account  of  tyranny, 
and  if  he  does  not  do  his  duty,  and  when  there  is  any  just  cause :  some,  ]M>weyer, 
think  that  tyranny  is  the  only  cause.] 

•  R.  P.  Franc.  Suaiex  Granatcnsis  etc.  defensio  fidei  catholicsB  et  apostolicsa  ad- 
versus  AnglicaniB  seotas  crrorcs,  lib.  III.,  de  snmmi  pontificis  supra  tcmporales  retres 
exceUentia  et  potestate. — [The  Rev.  Father  Francis  Snares  of  Granada,  Ao.  de- 
fence of  the  cathoUc  and  apostolic  faith  against  the  errors  of  the  Anglican  sect, 
book  III.,  concerning  the  supreme  pontiff's  superiority  in  rank  and  power,  over 
temporal  kings.]  We  see  that  Bdkrmin's  dogma  of  the  people's  right  to  take  back 
the  power  they  have  once  transferred,  had  aroused  particular  oppositton. 

4  Mariana  do  rcge  et  regu  institutionev-HHAriana  on  the  king  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  king.]  Amon^  others :  "  Jao.  Clemens  -  -  oognlto  a  theologis,  qwM 
erat  sciscitatus,  tyrannum  jure  interimi  posse  -  -  cseso  roge  ingcns  sibi  nomen  fecit." 
— [James  Clement  -  -  having  known  from  divines  whom  he  hsui  consulted,  that  a  tr- 
rant  might  lawfully  be  cut  off  -  -  having  slain  the  king,  thereby  obtained  for  himself 
a  mighty  name.] 

•  The  reader  will  find  in  the  XLI.'st  ehi^P^  o^  Hume's  History  of  England,  that 
'William  Parry  not  only  had  the  aanotioo  of  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  liMr  an  at- 
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For  nowhere,  indeed,  had  they  been  promulgated  with  more 
savage  vehemence  than  in  France.  Nothing  more  anti-royal 
can  bo  read  than  the  diatribes  thundered  from  the  pulpit  by 
John  Boucher.  This  preacher  finds  that  the  states  are  the  de- 
positories of  the  public  power  and  majesty,  of  authority  to  bind 
and  to  loose,  of  inalienable  sovereignty,  of  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  sceptre  and  kingdom ;  for  in  them  too  resides  the  ori- 
ginal source  of  these;  the  prince  comes  from  the  people,  not  by 
violence  and  compulsion,  but  by  free  election.  The  relation  be- 
twixt the  state  and  the  church  he  apprehends  to  be  what  Bel- 
larmin  describes,  and  repeats  the  simile  of  body  and  soul.  One 
sole  condition,  says  he,  circumscribes  the  free  will  of  the  people; 
one  thing  only  is  forbidden  them,  namely,  to  choose  a  heretical 
king;  they  should  thus  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  curse  of 
God.' 

Strange  union  of  spiritual  pretensions  and  democratical  ideas, 
of  absolute  freedom  and  complete  submissiveness,  self-contradic- 
tory and  anti-national,  but  which  yet  enchained  the  minds  of 
men  as  if  with  an  inexplicable  spell. 

The  Sorbonne  had  hitherto  at  all  times  taken  under  its  safe- 
guard the  royal  and  national  privileges  against  the  ultramon- 
tane pretensions  of  the  priesthood.  As  now,  after  the  death  of 
the  Guises,  these  doctrines  were  preached  from  all  the  pulpits ; 
as  it  was  bawled  out  on  the  streets,  and  set  forth  symbolically 
on  altars  and  at  processions,  that  King  Henry  III.  had  forfeited 
his  crown,  "the  worthy  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  city," 

tempt  to  asRaaftinato  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  that  his  purpose  was  extremely  applauded 
by  tlie  iJoj)e.     Tb. 

1  Jean  Boucher:  Sermons,  Paris  1504,  in  many  passages :  p.  194  runs  thus; 
'*  L'eglise  seigneurie  les  royaumes  et  estats  do  la  chretient6,  non  pour  y  usurper 
puissance  directe  conime  sur  son  propre  terojtorel,  niais  bien  iudircctement  pour 
ompescher  quo  rien  no  so  passe  au  temporel  qui  soit  au  prejudice  du  royaumo  do 
Jesus  Christ,  commo  par  eydevant  il  a  e»i6  dcclar6  par  la  similitude  dc  la  puissance 
do  I'esprit  sur  lo  corps." — [The  church  lords  it  over  the  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Christendom,  not  to  usuq)  a  direct  power  over  these  as  over  its  own  temporalities, 
but  indirectly  to  prevent  any  thing  from  taking  pUice  in  temi>onil  afiairs  which  may 
prove  pnjudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  as  was  declared  long  ago  by  the  simili- 
tude of  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body.]  Farther :  "  La  difference  du  prestre 
et  du  roi  nous  eclaircit  cctto  matidre,  le  prestre  cstant  do  dieu  seul,  co  qui  nc  so 
pent  dire  du  roi.  Car  si  tons  les  rois  estoient  morts,  les  peuples  s'en  pourroient  bien 
fairo  d'autres:  mais  s*il  n'y  avoit  [»lus  aucun  prestre,  il  faudroit  que  Jesus  Christ 
Tint  en  jHjrsonno  pour  eu  fairo  do  nouveaux."  (p.  102.)— [The  difference  lietweon 
prit^t  and  king  elucidates  this  matter,  the  priest  being  from  God  alone,  which  can- 
not 1x5  said  of  king.  For  if  all  kings  were  to  die,  the  nations  could  very  well  inako 
others ;  but  were  there  to  be  no  moro  priests,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Jeaua 
Christ  should  come  again  in  person  and  make  now  ones,    (p.  102.)] 
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as  they  call  themselves,  had  recourse,  *'in  the  scruples  of  their 
conscience,"  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university  at  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  sure  decision  on  the  lawfulness  of 
their  opposition  to  their  sovereign.  Upon  this  the  Sorbonne 
met  on  the  7th  of  January,  1589.  The  judgment  they  pro- 
nounced runs  thus:  "After  the  mature  and  free  deliberation  of 
all  the  masters,  and  after  having  heard  many  and  various  argu- 
ments, from  Holy  Scripture,  the  canon  law,  and  papal  ordinan- 
ces, taken  in  a  great  measure  word  for  word,  it  was  concluded 
by  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  without  any  dissent,  to  the  following 
effect;  first,  that  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  loosed  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  they  had  sworn  to  King  Henry; 
further,  that  this  people  may  without  burthening  their  con- 
science unite,  arm,  and  collect  funds  for  the  upholding  of  the 
Roman  catholic  apostolic  religion  against  the  abominable  machi- 
nations of  the  above-named  king."^  Seventy  members  of  the 
faculty  were  present  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  the  younger 
part  carried  the  resolution  with  wild  enthusiasm.^ 

1  Responsum  facultatls  tlicologicae  Pariaiensis: — [Answer  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Paris :]  printed  in  the  Additions  au  journal  de  Henry  III.  torn.  I.  p. 
317. — [Additions  to  tho  Journal  of  Henry  III.  vol.  I.  p.  317.] 

>  These  principles  arc  by  no  means  obsolete  or  extinct.  They  have  been  boldly 
avowed  and  eloquently  inculcated  in  tho  10th  century  by  dc  Donald,  de  Maistro  and 
other  Ultramontane  writers  in  Franco.  The  time  for  their  open  avowal  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  luis  not  yet  come.  "  It  would  be  tedious/'  says  the  Comit  Montlosier, 
"  to  name  all  the  Ultramontane  doctors;"  they  amount  to  above  a  hundred,  almost 
all  Jesuits.  After  this  we  can  understand  on  tho  one  hand,  tho  furies  of  the  League 
and  tho  horrible  assassinations  to  which  it  led,  and  on  tho  other  tho  just  apprehen- 
sions of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.,  and  the  precautions  which  our  magistrates  may 
have  taken  to  this  effect.  At  the  present  time  can  it  bo  said  that  such  apprehen- 
sions are  chimerical  ?  Yes,  no  doubt,  and  I  hope  so  in  so  far  as  respects  carrying 
them  into  execution  ;  but  are  not  such  doctrines,  embellished  as  we  have  seen  them 
in  our  day  with  a  racy  eloquence,  sufficient  to  shake  allegiance  and  to  produce, 
sooner  or  later,  violent  conunotions?  Thanks  to  a  celebrated  writer,  noUiing  is 
wanting  to  us  in  this  way ;  he  gives  lis  the  formulas  cut  and  dry.  After  a  chapter 
intitul^,  "  Exercise  de  la  suprematie  pontificale  sur  les  souverains  temporels— 
[Exercise  of  the  papal  supremacy  over  temporal  sovereigns],  and  in  which  ho  esta- 
blishes that  sapremaoy,  M.  the  Count  de  Maistro  takes  the  trouble,  for  our  greater 
convenience,  to  draw  out  himself  the  terms  to  be  employed  for  an  act  of  deposition. 
In  a  chapter  intituled,  **  Application  hypoth^tique  dos  prinoipes  pr6c6aen8,*' — 
[Hypothetical  application  of  tho  preceding  i)rinciplcs,]  we  find  "les  trds-humbles  et 

trc^respectucuscs  remontranoes  des  6tat8-g6n6raux  du  royaume  de asaemUte 

a a  notro  Saint-Pdre  le  pape  Pie  VII."— [The  most  humble  and  respectful 

remonstrances  of  the  states- general  of  the  kingdom  of met  at  •  -  -  to  our  Holy 

Father  Pope  Pius  VII.]  to  the  effect  of  deposing  thchr  sovereign.  These  remonstran- 
ces end  as  follows  : — 

"  C'est  k  vous,  Tr6s-Saint  Pdro,  oommc  repr6sontant  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre,"  Ac.—* 
[It  is  to  you.  Most  Holy  Father,  as  the  representative  of  God  upon  the  earth,  that 
ATo  address  our  supplications,  that  you  would  deign  to  absolve  us  from  our  oath  of 
allegiance  which  attaohet  aa  to  the  royal  family  that  governs  us,  and  to  transfer  to 
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The  genenl  assent  which  these  theories  reeeired,  must  with- 
out doubt  be  traced  nuunly  to  their  being  at  thai  moment  the 
Tirtual  expression  of  facts  and  oecurrenees.^  In  the  Frendi 
tfooUes  even  popular  and  religions  oppositions  oombined  together 
from  yarions  quarters;  the  dtixens  of  Paris,  as  a  body,  were 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  pi^Md  legate  in  rising  against 
their  lawful  prince ;  Bdlarmin  was  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
suite  of  the  legate;  those  doctrines  which  in  learned  solitude  he 
had  perfected  and  set  forth  with  so  much  eonsecntiTeness  of 
ideas,  and  with  such  aceqitance,  expressed  themsdres  in  the 
occurrence  which  he  lived  to  witness  and  partly  produced. 

It  was  also  in  admirable  consistency  with  this  that  the  Span- 
iards approved  of  these  doctrines,  and  that  they  were  tolerated 
by  a  prince  so  jealous  with  respect  to  the  possession  of  power  as 
Philip  II.  The  Spanish  monarchy  was  based,  besides,  on  a 
mixture  of  spiritual  attributes.  In  many  passages  of  hoipe  do 
Vega  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nation  so  understood  the  matter  as 
to  love  in  their  prince  and  to  desire  to  see  represented  in  him  the 
majesty  of  religion.  But  over  and  above  this,  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Roman  catholic  restoration,  the  king  was  allied  not  only 
with  the  priests  but  abo  with  the  revolted  people.  The  Pari- 
sians placed  hr  more  confidence  in  him  than  they  did  in  the 
French  princes,  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  It  seemed  as  if  a  new 
ally  had  met  the  king  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  them;  quite 
otherwise,  they  gave  his  policy  a  legitimate  religious  justification 
which  not  only  was  much  to  his  advantage  even  as  respected  the 

another  family  Ummc  righto  which  the  pmeiii  jioiwnr  eaa  no  kmger  ft^jffj  hvt  lor 
his  own  infelicity  (malhenr)  and  onn,]    (Dn  Pape,  p.  346.) 

The  abore  is  from  the  Count  Montlosier's  fiunow  M6moire  a  Coosnlter  tor  u 
RTBt^me  Religienx  et  Politique,  Ac.  Edition  7^  p.  74,  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
that  and  other  works  bj  the  same  author  abmidant  prmfr  thai  the  prineiplee  that 
animated  the  I^eague  are  the  existing  principles  of  the  Papacy,  ahhougfa  obrious 
reasons  of  expediency  prerent  their  ^ing  arowed.  The  papacy  has  too  many  ad« 
rantages  to  gain  from  the  simplicity  and  ignonmoe  of  protestant  gofenunento  to  put 
them  openly  forward. 

Mr.  Elliott,  llore  Apocal.  p.  1114,  adduces  the  papal  instructions  to  the  Nmeio 
at  Vienna,  in  1803,  m  proof  of  the  Pope  Pius  VH/s  perustance  in  the  same 
creed.     To  this  the  Professor  recurs  in  rol.  ITL  of  tius  wotIl.     Tb. 

^  Thuanus  (De  Thou)  lib.  94,  p.  258,  gives  the  number  of  those  present  as  only 
sixty,  and  will  not  say  a  word  about  their  being  all  agreed,  alUiougfa  the  aboTe  do- 
cument sa3rs  in  so  many  words :  "  audita  omnium  et  aingulMomi  magistromm,  qui 
ad  septuagiuta  oonrenerant,  deliberatione  -  -  conelusum  est  ncmine  rcfragante  •  -." 
— [baring  heard  the  opinions  of  all  and  each  of  the  masters,  who  were  met  to  the 
number  cciefeaiy  -  •  ii  was  reeohred,  aebody  oppoaing.  •  •  ] 
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maintenance  of  his  authority  in  Spain,  but  directly  smoothed 
the  way  to  success  in  his  foreign  enterprises.  The  king  looked 
more  to  these  momentary  advantages  than  to  the  general  signi- 
ficancy  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine.^ 

And  is  it  not  ordinarily  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  politi- 
cal dogmas!  Do  these  grow  out  of  events  more  than  the  events 
are  produced  by  them!  Are  they  loved  most  for  their  own 
sakes,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  expected  to  be  derived 
from  them! 

This  however  takes  nothing  from  their  force.  While  the 
l^esuitical  doctrine  expressed  the  struggles  of  the  popedom  in  its 
course  to  restoration,  or  the  struggles  rather  of  the  historical 
crisis  in  which  the  popedom  found  itself  involved,  they  armed 
that  popedom  with  a  new  energy,  by  giving  it  a  systematic  foun- 
dation in  the  opinions  produced  by  the  predominating  theologi- 
cal convictions ;  they  promoted  that  direction  in  men'^s  minds  on 
which  precisely  the  triumph  of  the  popedom  depended. 

OPPOSITION  or  DOOTRUnE. 

At  no  time,  however,  in  this  Europe  of  ours,  has  either  any 
power  or  any  doctrine,  at  least  any  political  doctrine,  obtained  a 
complete  and  exclusive  predominance. 

Nor  can  we  suppose  one  which,  when  compared  with  the  ideal 
perfection  and  the  loftiest  demands  of  the  human  mind,  must 
not  appear  partial  and  contracted. 

Still  has  there  at  all  times  been  opposed  to  the  most  decided 
domination  of  opinions  in  a  state  of  energetic  advance,  an  anta- 
gonism which,  springing  from  the  inexhaustible  source  of  com- 
mon life,  has  brought  fresh  forces  into  the  field. 

While  we  perceive  that  no  power  will  rise  into  prominence, 
which  does  not  rest  at  the  same  time  on  the  foundation  of  the 

1  Peter  Ribadenehra  rqieats  it  in  his  book  against  MachiaTcJ,  which  was  pre- 
pared as  early  as  1500,  and  was  presented  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  tempered  indeed, 
but  still  he  repeats  it.  "  Tratado  de  la  religion  y  Tirtiidee  que  de^e  tener  el  prin- 
cipe  Christiano  para  soremar  y  eonsenrar  sus  estadoe,  contra  lo  que  Nicoto  Machia- 
Tcllo  y  los  politiooe  d  eate  tienpo  eoaenaa."— [Treatise  on  the  religioa  and  Turtaea 
which  a  Christian  prince  ought  to  hold  for  the  govcminent  and  conserration  of  his 
states,  against  what  has  been  taught  by  Nicolas  Machiarel  and  the  politicians  of 
that  time.]  "  Anreres  1597/*— [Antweri)  1597.]  Princes,  he  concludes,  are  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  but  not  its  judges ;  armed  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  heretics, 
enemies,  and  rebels  against  the  church,  but  not  to  impose  laws  upon  it  or  to  declare 
the  will  of  God.  lie  holds  to  the  simile  of  the  sod  and  the  body.  The  Wingaffm  o< 
this  earth,  as  8.  Gvegofy  my,  mwA  mialstflr  to  the  kingdom  of  heftfon. 
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ideal,  we  mzy  add  that  it  alao  finds  its  limit  in  tiie  ideaL  Great 
life-prcidaeing  oonflicts  mufonnlT  have  their  oompleii<Mi  withal 
in  the  regions  of  cMiTictioD— of  thooglit. 

So  now  did  the  idea  of  an  nnifersallT  dominant  saeerdolal 
idigion  find  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  principle  of  national 
independence,  in  the  proper  significancr  of  the  secular  ekment. 

The  principles  of  German  nKmarchj,  widely  HiffmMi^  jm^ 
deeplr  rooted  among  the  nations  of  Roman  origin,  never  hare 
been  destroyed,  either  bj  priestlv  pretensions  or  bj  the  fiction 
of  the  soTereigntT  of  the  people,  which  has  at  least  unif<»inly 
pn>Ted  itself  untenable. 

The  strange  mutual  alliance  into  which  these  two  had  entered 
ai  this  time,  was  o[^M)6ed  bj  the  doctrine  of  the  dirine  right  of 
monarchv. 

It  was  first  attacked  br  the  protestants,  though  before  that, 
thej  might  have  been  warerin^,  with  all  the  keenness  of  an 
enemj  who  sees  his  adversary  vulture  on  a  very  dangettras 
game,  and  move  along  a  path  which  must  lead  him  to  deatmo- 
tion. 

God  alone,  the  protestants  maintained,  appoints  their  mon- 
archs  for  mankind ;  he  makes  it  his  prerogative  to  raise  up  and 
to  cast  down,  to  impart  the  powers  of  government  and  to  moder- 
ate them.  True,  indeed,  he  no  longer  comes  down  bom  heaven 
to  lay  his  finder  on  those  who  are  to  be  invested  with  sovereignty, 
but  through  his  eternal  providence,  laws  and  regulations  have 
been  introduced  into  all  kingdoms,  according  to  which  a  mlo'  is 
to  be  received*  And  when  a  prince,  by  virtue  of  these  r^^uh^ 
tions,  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  government,  this  is  all 
one  as  if  God'*s  voice  were  heard  to  declare,  ^*  this  shall  be  your 
king.*"  True,  God  designated  Moses,  the  judges,  the  first  kings, 
personally  to  his  people;  but  after  the  introduction  of  a  settled 
order,  the  others  who  were  called  afterwards  to  the  throne,  were 
no  less  truly  God^s  anointed  ones.^ 

Proceeding  upon  these  axioms  the  protestants  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  submission  even  to  unrighteous  and  censurable  princes. 

1  Explicatio  coDtroreniamin  qxat  »  ixMiniillis  moTentor  ex  Ilenrici  BoriMmii 
rrgV  in  iv:riiain  F'ranciar  eoa^citatiooe  -  -  oftus  -  -  a  Tonouio  Beirbefo  Lii^poDPOsi 
e  Gallicu  in  I^tinniu  nfrmtmem  eoarerram.  Sedani  1500.  Cap.  11^ — [Rxplaaatioo 
oif  the  coDtrDTen»io»  ftliich  hare  been  iiii>Tctl  by  mmdc  from  the  a|ipoinUDent  of  Kii^ 
Henry  ul  Bourbon  to  the  kk^dom  of  France  -  -  a  work  -  -  by  Tounini  Ber^d 
«f  Langio,  tTMiblcd  from  J^eadi  iaio  Latin.    Sedan  1590.    Cbap.  II.J 
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Besides,  no  man  is  perfect.  If  we  are  once  to  admit  that  Grod^a 
order  may  be  departed  from,  occasion  may  be  taken  even  from 
slight  failings  to  get  rid  of  a  prince.  Not  even  heresy  absolves 
ns  from  obedience  entirely.  A  son  must  not,  indeed,  obey  a  god- 
less father  in  that  which  is  against  the  command  of  God,  but 
beyond  this,  he  remains  bound  in  point  of  duty,  to  reverence  and 
subjection. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  of  some  consequence,  had  even 
the  protestants  alone  matured  and  firmly  maintained  these 
views.  But  it  was  of  much  more  importance  that  they  found 
admission  withal  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  Roman 
catholics;  or  rather  that  these  approved  of  them  from  their  own 
freely  developed  convictions. 

In  spite  of  the  papal  excommunication,  a  not  imimportant 
kernel  of  good  Roman  catholics  still  remained  true  to  Henry  III., 
and  then  went  over  to  Henry  IV.  The  Jesuit  doctrines  made 
no  impression  on  this  party.  They  were  at  no  loss  for  argu- 
ments to  defend  their  position,  without  on  that  account  renoun- 
cing Roman  Catholicism. 

This  party  first  endeavoured  accurately  to  distinguish  from 
the  opinions  held  on  the  other  side,  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
the  relation  in  which  that  body  stands  towards  the  civil  power. 
They  concluded  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world; 
that  the  power  of  the  clergy  refers  to  spiritual  things  only;  that 
excommunication,  from  its  very  nature,  could  relate  only  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  and  was  incompetent  to  deprive  any 
one  of  civil  rights.  But  on  no  occasion  whatever,  was  a  king  of 
France  to  be  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  church ;  this 
formed  part  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  arms  of  the  lily ;  how  much 
less  allowable  was  it  to  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary 
rights.  And  where  does  it  stand  anywhere  fully  laid  down 
that  a  man  may  rebel  against  his  king,  and  have  recourse  to 
arms  against  him !  Qod  has  placed  him  on  the  throne;  he  calls 
himself  accordingly  king  by  the  grace  of  Qod;  people  may  ven- 
ture to  withhold  obedience  from  him  in  the  sole  case  of  his  re- 
quiring any  thing  that  nins  counter  to  the  will  of  God.^  They 
then  deduced  from  these  divine  rights  that  it  was  not  only  law- 

1  Hera  I  foDow  the  extrmot  finom  mn  anonymous  writing  which  appearad  in  Pant 
in  1588,  to  be  found  in  Cayei.  CoJUeetton  uniTefieUe  det  M6moireB  torn.  56,  p.  44 

I.  3t 
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ful  for  thotn,  bnt  their  very  duty,  to  acknowledge  even  a  protes- 
tant  king.  Subjects  mnst  accept  of  their  king  aa  God  gave 
him;  to  obey  him  is  Gh>d'*s  command;  there  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  any  ground  for  depriving  a  monarch  of  his  rights.^ 
They  even  maintained  that  the  course  they  took,  was  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Roman  catholic  interests.  That  Henry  lY. 
was  able,  mild,  and  upright;  there  was  nothing  but  goodness  to 
be  expected  from  him ;  the  consequence  of  revolting  from  him 
would  be  that  petty  pretenders  to  power  would  rise  up  in  all 
quarters,  and  in  the  general  strife  of  opposing  parties  the  pro* 
testant  first  would  obtain  a  complete  ascendancy.' 

In  this  manner  did  there  appear  wiUiin  the  very  bounds  of 
Roman  Catholicism  an  opposition  to  those  efforts  of  the  popedom 
which  the  restoration  had  developed,  and  it  was  doubted  at  Bome 
from  the  very  first,  whether  it  would  be  found  possible  to  put 
down  these  opponents.  The  doctrine  held  by  the  opposition 
mi^t  be  leas  fully  matured,  it  might  have  less  practised  abet- 
tors, but  it  was  better  rooted  in  the  convictions  of  the  E#aropean 
world;  their  whole  position  was  in  itself  right  and  bluneless;  it 
was  of  special  advantage  to  them  that  the  papal  doctrines  stood 
leagued  with  the  Spanish  power. 

The  monarchy  of  Philip  II.  seemed  daily  to  become  more  and 
more  perilous  to  the  general  freedom.  Over  the  whole  of  Europe 
it  aroused  that  jealousy  and  disgust  which  are  inspired,  not  so 
much  by  arbitrary  acts  when  done,  as  by  the  dread  of  them  when 
expected,  and  that  alarm  for  freedom  which  seizes  menu's  minds 
before  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  grounds  they  have  for  enter* 
taining  it. 

So  close  now  was  the  alliance  between  Rome  and  Spain,  that 
those  who  resisted  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  one,  opposed 
at  the  same  time  the  aggrandizement  of  the  other.  They  thus 
met  an  European  necessity,  and  for  this  reason  they  could  not 
fail  already  to  find  approval  and  support.  The  nations  were 
united  by  a  secret  sympathy.  Allies  unasked  for,  appearing  at 
unexpected  points,  and  decided  in  their  measures,  rose  in  behalf 

>  Etiennc  Pawjiiier:  Hccherchcs  de  France  841,  344. 

s  Exposition  in  Tliuanus,  lib.  07>  p.  316;  "  sectariofl  diasoluto  iraperio  et  s!ngii- 
Yifi  rec^i  |>artibus  a  rcliquo  oorporc  divLsis  potentiores  fore" — [that  the  sectaries  on 
the  ditnolution  of  the  empire,  and  ladiTkliial  parts  of  the  kingdom  being  dhrided 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  would  become  tbs  mora  powvrftU]. 
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of  that  national  party  of  French  Boman  catfaolica;  and,  indeed, 
in  Italy  itaelA  before  the  eyes  of  the  pope,  and  first  in 
Venice. 

In  Venice  a  few  years  before  this,  in  the  year  1582,  a  change 
had  taken  place  which  though  effected  without  noise,  and  ahnost 
quite  overlooked  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  was  not  the  less 
powerfully  influential.  Important  affairs  hitherto  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  old  patricians,  taken  from  a  small  circle  of 
families.  Then  a  discontented  majority  in  the  senate,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  younger  members,  won  for  itself  that  share  in  the 
administration  which,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  constitu- 
tion, certainly  belonged  to  them. 

Now  even  the  previous  administration  had  never  neglected 
sedulously  to  assert  their  independence;  nevertheless  they  had 
attached  themselves,  aa  much  as  they  ever  practically  could,  to 
the  measures  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  church.  The  new 
administration  no  longer  adopted  the  same  views.  Forthwith, 
from  the  spirit  of  opposition,  they  cherished  a  disposition  to  offei 
resistance  to  those  powers. 

The  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  moreover  deeply  involved 
in  this. 

On  the  one  hand  they  observed  with  dissatisfaction,  that  the 
doctrine  of  papal  omnipotence  and  blind  obedience  was  preached 
also  among  them ;  on  the  other  hand  they  dreaded  the  complete 
subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  should  the  Span- 
iards succeed  in  obtaining  a  predominating  influence  in  France. 
The  freedom  of  Europe  seemed  hitherto  to  have  reposed  on  the 
enmity  between  the  two  countries. 

Accordingly  the  development  of  French  affairs  began  to  be 
followed  with  redoubled  interest.  The  writings  which  defended 
the  rights  of  the  monarch  were  greedily  laid  hold  of.  Great  in-* 
fluence  was  exercised  by  an  association  of  statesmen  and  learned 
men  which  met  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Morosini,  and  in  which 
Leonard  Donato  and  Nicholas  Gontarini,  both  doges  afterwards, 
Dominick  Molino,  afterwards  a  leading  magistrate  in  the  re- 
public, Friar  Paul  Sarpi  and  some  other  distinguished  men  took 
a  part;  all  as  yet  at  that  time  of  life  when  men  are  fitted  not 
only  to  seize  new  ideas  but  also  to  maintain  and  carry  them  into 
effect,  all  of  them  declared  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
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mcnts,  and  of  the  preponderance  of  Spain/  In  order  to  the  foil 
development  of  a  political  tendency,  and  to  the  making  of  it 
effective,  even  though  it  should  be  founded  in  the  natmre  of 
things,  it  will  ever  prove  of  great  consequence  to  have  men  of 
much  talent  representing  it  in  their  own  persons,  and  agreeing 
among  themselves,  each  to  extend  it  in  his  own  circle;  and  this 
is  of  double  importance  in  a  republic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  opinions  and  inclinations  were  not 
thought  enough.  From  the  very  first  the  Venetians  had  this 
confidence  in  Henry  IV.,  that  he  was  capable  of  again  reviving 
the  depressed  fortunes  of  France,  and  restoring  the  lost  balance 
of  power.  Although  lying  under  manifold  obligations  to  the 
pope  who  had  excommunicated  Henry  IV.,  although  surrounded 
both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  Spaniards  who  wanted  to  ruin  him, 
and  although  in  themselves  of  no  importance  in  the  scale  of 
political  power,  they  first,  among  all  the  Roman  catholics,  had 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  king.  On  receiving  a  notific^v- 
tion  from  their  ambassador  Mocenigo,  they  empowered  him  to 
congratulate  Henry  IV.'  Their  example  faHed  not  to  stir  up 
others.  Although  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  venture  on  a  public  cognition,  yet  he  placed 
himself  personally  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  new  king.'  The 
protestant  prince  saw  himself  suddenly  surrounded  with  Roman 
catholic  allies;  nay,  shielded  by  them  against  the  supreme  head 
of  their  church. 

In  the  times  of  an  important  crisis  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  will  uniformly  reveal  an  unquestionable  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  Happy  he  whose  side  it  espouses;  for  his 
undertakings  are  sure  to  prosper  much  more  easily.  It  now 
favoured  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  The  ideas  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  had  hardly  been  expressed,  yet  ah^ady 
were  they  so  powerful,  as  to  encourage  an  attempt  even  to 
draw  the  popedom  to  their  side. 

1  Intho  Anomino(Fra  Fulpfcntio)  Vitadi  FraPaoloSarpip.  104,Gri8elini*8  "Denk- 
wlinli^keiten" — [Memoirs]  of  Fm  Paolo  p.  40,  78,  ana  in  some  passages  in  Fo«- 
cflrini  wo  find  nocountH  of  this  •'  ridotto  Maurocono** — [Morosinian  retreat].  Be- 
sides those  al)ovc  named,  Peter  and  James  Contarini,  James  Morosini,  Leonard 
Moet»niffo,  who.  however,  did  not  attend  so  regularly  as  others,  Anthony  Quirini. 
Jnmes  Mareello,  Mnrino  Zane,  Alexander  Malipicro,  who  notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  yet  ri'gularly  aecompanied  Fra  Paolo  home,  belonged  to  tliat  society. 

■  AndrocD  Mauroceni  liistoriarom  Venetarum  lib.  XIIT.  p.  648. 

»  Galluixi :  TsiorU  del  gmnducato  di  Toscann,  lib.  V.  (torn.  V.  p.  78.) 
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Hebe  we  once  more  return  to  Sixtus  V.  After  having  con- 
templated his  internal  administration  and  the  share  he  had  in 
the  ecclesiastical  restoration,  we  must  have  a  word  further  to  sa,f 
of  his  policy  in  general. 

In  regard  to  that  it  is  particularly  remarkable  how  the  relent- 
less justice  he  practised,  the  hard  system  of  finance  which  he 
introduced,  and  his  strict  domestic  economy,  were  accompanied 
with  an  extraordinary  inclination  for  fantastic  political  schemes. 

What  strange  notions  did  not  enter  that  head  of  his  ! 

He  had  long  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  empire.  He  formed  alliances  in 
the  East,  with  Persia,  with  some  Arab  chiefs  and  with  the 
Druses.  He  fitted  out  galleys;  others  were  to  be  supplied  to 
him  from  Spain  and  Tuscany.  Thus  he  thought  to  co-operate 
by  sea  with  King  Stephen  Bathory  of  Poland,  who,  it  was  in- 
tended, should  conduct  the  main  attack  by  land.  The  pope 
hoped  to  combine  all  the  resources  of  the  North-east  and  South- 
west in  this  enterprise ;  he  was  convinced  that  Russia  would  not 
only  attach  itself  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but  even  place  itself 
under  his  commands. 

On  another  occasion  he  took  up  the  idea  of  making  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  either  alone  or  in  concert  with  Tuscany.  Con- 
nected with  this  he  conceived  the  most  extensive  designs;  the 
formation  of  a  junction  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,^ the  restoration  of  ancient  commerce,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  supposing  this  should  appear  not 
directly  practicable,  he  thought  at  least  that  an  expedition  to 
Syria  might  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  from 
the  rocks,  by  employing  suitable  workmen,  the  grave  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  then  having  it  brought  to  Italy  carefully  pro- 
tected!   Already  he  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day 

1  Disnaocio  Gritti  23  Agosto  1587.  ("II  papa)  entr6  m  parlar  deDa  fossa  ohe  li 
re  deU*  Egitto  haTorano  fatta  per  panar  del  mare  rosso  nel  mar  mediterraneo." — 
^(The  pope)  began  to  talk  of  tne  canal  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  made  for  pass- 
ing from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.]  At  times  he  contcmplatea  at- 
tacking Egypt  only.  **  Scopri  la  causa  del  dcsiderar  danari  per  impiegarli  in  una 
armata  che  vorria  far  solo  per  Timpresa  dcll*  Egitto  e  pagar  quelle  galee  che  ajntaa- 
sero  a  far  quella  impresa.'* — [lie  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  wanting  money  to  be 
employed  in  an  armament  wnich  he  wished  to  prepare  solely  for  an  sttack  upon 
Egypt,  and  for  paying  the  galleyB  that  were  to  assiat  in  that  attack.] 
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to  set  up  that  greatest  sanctuary  of  the  world  in  Montalto ;  in 
which  case  his  native  province,  the  Mark,  where  ahready  the 
holy  house  stood  at  Ijoreto,  would  comprise  within  itself  both 
the  birthplace  and  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer. 

There  is  yet  another  ide^,  more  extraordinary  than  all  these, 
which  I  find  ascribed  to  him.  After  the  Guises  had  been  put 
to  death,  a  proposal  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Henry  III.  to 
name  a  nephew  of  the  pope^^s  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  l^ate 
of  the  pope,  we  are  told,  made  this  suggestion  with  the  privity 
of  his  master.  Were  this  only  done  with  the  requisite  solenmi- 
ties,  his  Holiness  was  convinced  that  the  king  of  Spain  would 
give  the  person  thus  named  heir,  the  infimta  for  his  wife;  such 
a  successor  to  the  throne  would  be  owned  by  every  one  and  all 
troubles  brought  to  an  end.  Some  will  have  it  that  Henry  III. 
was  for  a  moment  tempted  by  these  proposals,  until  it  was  re- 
presented to  him  what  a  bad  reputation,  for  pusillanimity  and 
want  of  sense,  he  should  thereby  bring  on  himself  after  death.^ 

These  were  indeed  projects,  or  rather,  for  this  word  sounds 
too  definite,  fancies,  castles  in  the  air,  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 
How  inconsistent  do  they  seem  with  the  pope^s  strenuous  and 

1  Thifl  notice  ih  to  be  found  in  a  "  M^moire  du  Seigneur  de  Schomber^  Marshal 
de  France  hous  Henry  IIT." — [Memoir  of  the  Baron  de  Schomberg,  Marshal  of 
France  under  Henry  III.]  among  the  Ilohcndorf  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Library.  No.  114 :  "  Quelque  tems  aprds  la  mort  de  Mr.  de  Guise,  avenue  en  Bloia, 
il  fut  propose  par  le  cardinal  de  Moresino  de  la  part  de  sa  Saintet^,  que  si  S.  M. 
Touloit  declarer  le  marquis  de  Pom  ?  (probably  miswritten)  son  nereu  h6ritier  de  la 
couronne  et  le  faire  reccvoir  pour  tel  avec  Kolemnit^s  requiM»,  que  S.  S.  s'assuroit 
que  le  roy  d'KMpagnc  bailleroit  en  marriage  au  dit  marquis  I'infante,  et  qu'en  oe  fais- 
ant  tous  lc8  troubles  de  France  nrendroicnt  fin.  A  quoi  le  roy  6stant  prOst  a  se 
laisscr  allcr,  et  co  par  la  persuasion  de  quelqu'uns  qui  pour  lors  tetoient  prds  de  S. 
M..  Mr.  de  Schomoerg  rompit  cc  coup  par  telles  raisons,  que  ee  seroit  rinTertiF 
I'ordre  de  France,  atlolir  Ics  lolx  fondamcntales,  laisscr  k  la  post^ritd  un  alignment 
certain  de  la  lachct6  et  pusillnnimit^  de  S.  M." — [Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  do  Guise,  which  hap{>enod  at  Blois.  it  was  proposed  far  the  cardinal  Morosiiio, 
on  the  part  of  his  llolincwi,  that  if  Jlis  Majesty  would  declare  the  Marquis  of  Pom 
(?  probably  miswrittcn)  his  nephew  heir  of  the  crown  and  receive  him  as  such  with 
the  requisite  solemnities,  that  His  Highness  was  assured  that  the  king  of  Spain 
would  give  the  infanta  in  marriage  to  the  said  marquis,  and  that  in  doing  so  all  the 
troubles  of  France  would  come  to  an  end.  Whereupon  the  king  being  ready  to  gire 
his  consent,  and  that  by  persuasion  of  some  i»ho  were  about  His  Majesty,  at  the 
time  Mr.  de  Schombci^  met  this  stroke  with  such  reasons  as  the  following,  that  it 
would  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  France,  the  abolition  of  fundamental  laws,  and 
would  leave  to  posterity  a  certain  argument  for  traducing  His  Majesty's  oowardioe 
and  puHillnnimity.]  It  is  true  indeed  that  Schombcrg  made  a  merit  to  himself  of 
having  made  this  object  miscarry,  but  I  must  not  on  that  account  pronounce  at 
once  Uiat  it  was  purely  imaginar}\  The  M6moire,  which  enlarges  upon  the  justness 
of  the  claims  of  Henry  IV.,  nas  yet  a  certain  assurance  of  its  being  genuine  in  its 
lying  there,  with  nothing  to  attract  attention  to  it  araonff  other  papers.  Only  it  is 
romarkable  that  oothiiig  further  was  ever  intimated  on  toe  subject. 
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practical  activity,  always  pressing  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object. 

And  yet,  may  it  not  be  maintained,  that  even  that  often  had 
its  source  in  extravagant  impracticable  ideas!  The  elevation  of 
Bome,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  term  of  years,  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate  metropolis  of  Christendom,  and  to  be  visited  as  snch  by 
persons  from  all  countries,  even  from  America;  the  conversion  of 
ancient  monuments  into  memorials  of  the  suppression  of  heathen- 
ism by  the  Christian  religion ;  the  amassing  of  a  treasure  com* 
posed  of  money  borrowed  and  paying  interest,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  secular  power  of  the  states  of  the  church  safely  to  rest 
upon;  were  all  plans  exceeding  the  bounds  of  feasibility; 
plans  the  origin  of  which  must  be  referred  to  the  ardour  of  reli- 
gious fancy,  and  yet  which  for  the  most  part  determined  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  pope^s  active  habits. 

From  the  period  of  youth  human  life  in  general  is  encom- 
passed with  hopes  and  wishes,  with  the  presence,  may  we  say,  oi 
the  future;  the  soul  is  never  tired  of  indulging  the  expectation 
of  personal  felicity.  But  the  farther  a  man  advances  in  life,  the 
more  do  both  his  desires  and  his  prospects  become  attached  to 
general  interests,  to  some  grand  aim  scientific  or  political,  or 
bearing  upon  life  in  general.  In  our  Franciscan  this  fascination 
and  this  impulse,  derived  from  personal  hopes,  were  always  the 
stronger,  the  more  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  career  which 
opened  up  to  him  the  loftiest  prospect;  they  had  accompanied 
him  from  step  to  step  in  life,  and  had  sustained  his  soul  in  days 
of  affliction.  He  had  eagerly  caught  up  every  word  that  fore- 
boded good,  had  treasured  it  in  his  heart,  and  when  success 
attended  him  had  associated  with  it  the  lofty  schemes  of  a 
monkish  enthusiasm.  In  the  end,  every  thing  had  been  fulfilled 
for  him ;  he  had  risen  from  a  mean  and  unpromising  beginning 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom ;  a  dignity  of  whose  im- 
portance he  entertained  an  extravagant  conception.  He  believed 
himself  to  have  been  selected  by  a  direct  interposition  of  provi- 
dence, for  the  task  of  realizing  the  ideas  that  floated  in  his  imi^ 
gination. 

Even  when  in  the  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  he  did 
not  relinquish  the  habit  of  seeing  amid  the  complications  of 
worldly  affairs,  the  poAsibility  of  qplendid  undertakiiigB,  and  of 
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occupying  himself  with  projects  to  tnat  eflfect.  We  uniformly 
find  in  tliese  a  very  personal  element;  power  and  posthumous 
glory  charmed  him;  he  wished  to  diffuse  his  own  lustre  over 
whatever  was  nearly  connected  with  him,  his  family,  his  birth- 
place, the  province  to  which  he  belonged;  but  these  impulses 
were  uniformly  drawn  from  some  general  interest  of  Boman 
catholic  Christendom,  and  he  showed  himself  ever  open  to  the 
influence  of  elevated  ideas.  The  only  difference  was  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  some  himself,  while  he  had  to  com- 
mit the  rest  for  the  most  part  to  other  people/  To  the  former 
he  applied  himself  with  the  indefatigable  activity  produced  by 
conviction,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition;  in  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  from  being  naturally  distrustful,  or  because  he 
had  to  leave  to  others  the  chief  part  of  the  execution,  and,  along 
with  that,  of  the  glory  and  the  advantage,  we  find  him  far  £rom 
being  so  zealous.  If  we  inquire  what  he  really  did  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  those  oriental  schemes  of  his,  we  find,  for 
example,  that  he  formed  alliances,  exchanged  letters,  issued 
exhortations,  and  made  preparations;  but  we  do  not  observe  that 
he  adopted  serious  measures  that  might  have  led  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  aimed  at.  He  conceived  the  plan  with  a 
keen  and  fanatical  fancy;  but  as  he  could  not  put  his  own  hands 
likewise  to  the  work,  and  as  its  accomplishment  lay  at  a  remote 
distance,  his  will  was  not  properly  exerted.  The  project  which 
may  have  even  occupied  him  much,  he  allowed  to  drop  again  out 
of  notice,  while  another  took  its  place. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  pope  was 
filled  with  the  grand  prospects  associated  with  the  attempt 
against  Henry  IV.,  the  prospects  of  a  complete  triumph  on  the 
side  of  strict  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  a  renewed  secular  power 
on  the  part  of  the  pope.  This  absolutely  engrossed  him.  Nor 
did  he  doubt  that  all  Roman  catholic  states  were  of  one  mind ; 
that  they  would  put  forth  all  their  resources  in  a  common  con- 
flict with  the  protestant  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France, 

Such  was  the  direction  of  his  thoughts,  such  the  zeal  that 
inspired  him,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  a 
Boman  catholic  power,  with  which  he  had  supposed  that  he  stood 
on  particularly  good  terms,  even  Venice,  had  sent  its  felicitations 
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to  that  very  protestant.  This  deeply  affected  him.  For  a 
moment  he  tried  to  restrain  the  republic  from  taking  any  further 
steps ;  he  begged  it  to  wait ;  urged  that  time  produced  marvel- 
lous fruits,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  taught  by  good  old 
senators  to  allow  these  to  come  to  maturity/  Not  the  less  on 
that  account  was  de  Maisse,  who  had  till  now  been  French  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  acknowledged  there  on  receiving  his  new 
credentials  as  plenipotentiary  of  Henry  IV.  On  this  the  pope 
proceeded  from  exhortations  to  threats.  He  exclaimed  that  he 
would  know  how  to  act;  and  ordered  the  old  monitoria^  which 
had  been  issued  against  the  Venetians  in  the  times  of  Julius  H., 
to  be  sought  out  and  the  formula  of  a  new  one  to  be  drawn  up. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  without  sorrow  and  heart-felt  repug- 
nance that  he  did  this.  Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  to  the  ambassador  sent 
to  him  by  the  Venetians. 

"  To  fell  out  with  those  whom  we  love  not,'^  said  the  pope, 
^^is  no  such  great  misfortune;  but  with  those  we  love,  that  is 
sad  indeed.  Truly  it  would  grieve  us  rauch,^  here  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  "  to  break  with  Venice.'' 

"  But  Venice  has  outraged  us.  Navarra,''  so  he  called  Henry 
IV., — "is  an  heretic,  excommunicated  by  the  holy  see,  yet 
Venice,  in  defiance  of  all  our  admonition,  has  acknowledged 
him.'' 

*'  Is  the  signoria  in  any  wise  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world,  whose  part  it  is  to  set  an  example  to  others!  There  is 
still  a  king  of  Spain ;  there  is  still  an  emperor." 

"  Is  the  republic  any  how  afraid  of  Navarra  ?  We  will  de- 
fend it  when  necessary,  with  our  utmost  powers;  we  have  nerve 
enough  for  that." 

^^  Or  does  the  republic  contemplate  obtaining  some  advanta- 
ges at  our  expense!     Gh>d  himself  would  assist  us." 

**  The  republic  ought  to  set  a  higher  value  on  our  friendship 
than  on  that  of  Navarra.  We  are  more  capable  of  rendering  it 
support." 

"  I  beseech  you,  retreat  a  step  !  The  catholic  king  has  re- 
tracted much,  because  we  dasired  it ;  not  because  he  was  afraid 

1  0  Sett.  15S0 :  "  cho  per  amor  di  dio  non  si  vada  ianto  avanti  con  qncsto  NaT- 
arra  chc  si  stia  a  roder  et(.*' — [that  for  the  lore  of  God,  thoy  should  not  go  so  fiur 
with  this  NaTarre,  thai  they  ilKMild  wait  to  Boe,  etc 
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of  US,  for  our  power  against  his  is  like  a  fly  opposed  to  an  ele- 
phant, but  from  affection,  because  the  pope  said  so,  Ghri8t''8 
vicar,  from  whom  he  and  all  others  have  their  creed.  Let  the 
signoria  do  so;  let  it  adopt  some  expedient;  it  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult for  it  to  do  so ;  it  has  dd  and  wise  men  enou^  each  of 
whom  is  capable  of  governing  a  world.".' 

But  this  was  not  said  without  an  answer  being  returned.  The 
extraordinary  ambassador  of  the  Venetians  was  Leonard  Donato, 
a  member  of  the  society  that  met  at  Andrew  Morosini''s ;  a  man 
whose  opinions  were  quite  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  political 
opposition;  a  man,  too,  we  should  say,  of  the  greatest  diploma- 
tic skill,  who  had  ere  now  concluded  many  a  difficult  n^tiation. 

Donate  could  not  specifically  mention  in  Bome  all  the  mo- 
tives that  influenced  the  Venetians  ;  he  put  those  forward  which 
the  pope  might  admit,  and  be  expected  to  appreciate  in  common 
with  Venice. 

For  was  it  not  manifest  that  the  preponderance  of  Spain  in 
Southern  Europe  was  year  after  year  exhibiting  a  more  power- 
ful aggrandizement!  This  the  pope  felt  as  much  as  any  other 
Italian  prince ;  without  the  approbation  of  the  Spaniards,  even 
at  this  very  time,  he  could  not  move  a  step  in  Italy,  and  how 
would  matters  stand  were  they  once  to  become  absolute  masters 
of  France  i  It  was  chiefly  this  consideration,  a  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  for  having  it 
restored,  that  were  pressed  by  Donate.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  republic  had  contemplated,  not  any  ofience  to  tho 
pope,  but  rather  to  promote  a  material  interest  of  the  papal  see, 
and  to  shield  it  from  injury. 

1  Dispjiccio  Donate,  25  Not.  1589.  The  pope  spoke  so  long  tluii  the  ambassA- 
dor^  say  that  wore  they  to  write  it  all  down,  it  would  take  a  man  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  read  it  all  aloud  to  tho  senate.  Among  other  points  he  constantly  persisted 
on  the  effect  of  the  excomraunieation.  '•  Tre  sono  stati  scorarounicati,  il  re  paasato, 
il  principe  di  Conde,  il  re  di  Navarra.  Due  sono  malamcnte  morti,  il  terxo  ci  tra- 
va^lia  e  Dio  per  nuntro  esercitio  lo  mantieno :  ma  finuii  anche  esso  e  terrainara 
male :  dubitiamo  punto  dl  lul. — 2  Decembre.  H  papa  publica  un  solennisaimo 
giubiltH)  ]jer  invitar  ogn'uno  a  dover  pregar  S.  Divina  M*  per  la  quieie  et  augumento 
delirt  f'ede  cattoliea."-— -[Thix>e  have  been  excommunicated,  the  late  king,  the  princo 
of  Cond6,  the  king  of  Navarre.  Two  have  come  to  an  ill  end,  the  third  trouble  ns, 
Htiii  God  to  exercLie  us  upholds  tiim  ;  but  he  too  will  come  to  an  end  and  finish  badly ; 
we  doubt  how  fnr  matters  Htand  well  with  him. — 2  Decemlier.  The  pope  published  a 
most  sojrnin  jubilee  to  invite  every  one  to  pray  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  tran- 
*iuillity  and  au;rinentjitioii  of  the  catholic  faith.]  At  this  jubilee  he  would  see  no 
one.  '•  jior  vive.r  a  ne  stcsso  c  a  sue  divutiuui" — [that  ho  might  live  to  himself  and 
f^ixc  hinjsclf  entirely  to  his  devotions]. 
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The  pope  listened  to  him,  yet  seemed  immovable  and  not  to 
be  convinced.  Donate  despaired  of  accomplishing  any  thing, 
and  begged  he  might  have  his  audience  for  taking  leave.  This 
he  obtained  on  the  16th  of  December  1589,  and  the  pope  made 
it  appear  that  he  would  refuse  him  his  blessing.^  But  Sixtus  V. 
was  not  so  much  the  slave  of  his  convictions  as  nottohave  been 
impressed  by  really  sound  arguments  on  the  other  side.  He  was 
self-willed,  imperious,  opinionative,  obstinate;  but  therewithal 
his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  change  of  tone ;  he  could  be  in* 
duced  to  pay  attention  to  the  views  of  others ;  he  was  radically 
good-natured.  Even  while  he  continued  to  struggle,  and  obsti- 
nately defended  his  position,  he  felt  himself  shaken  at  heart  and 
convinced.  In  the  midst  of  that  audienco  he  became  suddenly 
mild  and  forbearing.^  "He  who  has  a  companion,''  he  ex- 
claimed, "  has  a  master ;  I  will  talk  to  the  congregation;  I  will 
tell  them  that  I  have  been  angry  with  you,  but  that  you  have 
got  the  bettor  of  mo.''  They  waited  for  some  days  longer ; 
after  that  the  pope  declared  that  he  could  not  approve  what  the 
republic  had  done,  yet  he  would  not  take  the  steps  he  had  con- 
templated against  it.  He  gave  Donate  his  blessing  and  kissed 
him. 

This  alteration  of  personal  feeling,  hardly  noticeable  other- 
wise, was  a  prelude  to  results  of  the  utmost  significancy.  The 
pope  even  remitted  somewhat  of  the  severity  with  which  ho  per- 
secuted the  protestant  king;  he  would  not  directly  pronounce  a 
curse  on  the  Roman  catholic  party  which  persisted  in  opposing 
the  policy  he. had  hitherto  pursued  towards  that  prince.  A 
first  step  owes  its  importance  to  its  involving  in  itself  an  entire 
course  of  conduct;  and  this  was  instantly  perceived  on  the  part 
of  the  opposition.  Nothing  more  had  originally  been  contem- 
plated than  simple  exculpation ;  but  now  attempts  were  instantly 
made  to  gain  the  pope  himself  and  make  an  absolute  conquest  of 
him. 

M.  de  Luxemburg'  appeared  in  Italy  on  a  commission  from 

^  Disp.  Donato  16  Dec.:  '* dopo  si  lungo  negotio  rcstando  quasi  priyi  d'ogni  spe- 
ranza*'— [after  so  long  a  negotiation,  remaining  as  if  bereft  of  all  hope]. 

s  Ibid.:  **  Finalmente  inspirata  dal  signer  Dio  -  -  disse  di  contentarscne  (to give 
them  his  blessing)  e  di  caseni  lasciato  vinoer  da  noi." — [Finally  inspired  by  God, 
-  -  said  that  he  would  agree  (to  give  them  his  blessing)  and  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  bo  orercome  by  us.] 

s  Francois  de  LnxemlxNirg,  Duo  de  Piney,  also  called  sometimes  Duo  de  Lux- 
embourg, as  by  the  President  Henaolt  for  instanoe.    Tb. 
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the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  Roman  catholic  peers  that  had 
attached  themselves  to  Henry  IV.,  and  in  spite  of  the  warning 
representations  of  the  Spaniards,  Sixtus  V.  in  January  1590 
allowed  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  an  audience.  The 
deputy  insisted  particularly  on  the  personal  qualities  of  Henry 
IV.,  placing  his  courage,  magnanimity,  and  goodness  of  heart 
in  a  glowing  light.  The  pope  was  quite  ravished  with  the  de- 
scription. "  Verily,^  he  exclaimed,  "  I  regret  having  ever  ex- 
communicated him.^  Luxemburg  said,  that  this  king  and  lord 
of  his  would  now  render  himself  worthy  of  absolution,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  His  Holiness,  would  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  catholic  church.^  ''In  that  case,^  exclaimed 
the  pope,  ''  I  will  embrace  him  and  console  him.^ 

For  already  his  fancy  was  warmly  interested.  From  that 
moment  these  approaches  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  hopes.  He 
allowed  himself  to  think  that  the  protestants  were  withheld  from 
returning  to  the  Roman  catholic  church,  more  by  a  political 
aversion  towards  Spain  than  by  any  religious  conviction  opposed 
to  the  Romish  see.  He  thought  he  must  not  venture  to  repel 
them  from  him.'  Already  there  was  an  English  ambassador  in 
Rome,  and  a  Saxon  one  was  announced.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  give  them  a  hearing;  "would  to  God,^'  said  he,  "they 
would  all  come  to  our  feet."*' 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him  appeared  among 
other  things  by  the  behaviour  he  showed  to  his  French  legate, 

1  Henry  had  Already  given  too  mach  ground  for  such  declarations.  lie  had 
Rwom  that  he  would  prcser^'o  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  take*instnictiona  in  it, 
Buhmit  to  a  general  or  national  council  to  meet  within  six  months,  4»c.  See  1*  Es- 
prit de  la  Ligue  L.  VII—.    Tr. 

sDispaccie  Donate  13  Genu.  1500.  "  11  papa  biasima  I'opinione  de*eardina]i  e 
d'ahri  prelati  che  lo  stimulano  a  dover  licentiar  esse  signer  de  Luoenburg,  e  li  accusa 
che  vogliano  farsi  sue  po<lantc  (win  Informator,  wtirden  wir  sagcn)  in  ouello  die  ha 
studiato  tutto  il  tem{io  della  vita  sua.  Soirgiunse  ehe  haveria  caro  che  la  regina 
d'lnghilterra,  il  duca  di  Sa^ssonia,  e  tutti  gu  altri  andasacro  a  suoi  piedi  eon  bona 
di»|Mwitione.  Che  dispiacerd  a  S.  S*  che  andasscro  ad  altri  principi  (zu  verstehn 
katholischen)  et  havesscro  conimunioatione  eon  loro,  ma  si  consolava  quandovadino 
a  suoi  piedi  a  dimandar  perdouo." — [Donato*s  dispatch  of  13  January  1500.  The 
pope  blamed  the  opinion  of  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  who  urged  tliat  he 
ought  to  dismiss  the  said  M.  de  Luxemburg,  and  aeciued  them  of  wishing  to  act 
the  pctlant  (informator  as  we  should  say  (in  German)  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
studied  all  nis  life  long.  He  added  that  he  should  be  delighted  were  the  queen  of 
England,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  all  the  rest  to  come  to  his  feet  with  a  gooil  di^- 
position.  That  Ilis  Holiness  would  be  displeased  were  they  to  go  to  other  priHct^ 
^that  is  to  say,  Iloman  catholic)  and  have  communication  with  them,  but  he  would 
be  consoled  would  they  come  and  ask  pardon  at  hia  feot.]  These  sentiments  ho 
exprened  in  yarious  wnxa  at  that  Midieiice. 
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Cardinal  Morosini.  The  legators  forbearance  towards  Henry 
II L  had  been  treated  up  to  this  time  as  a  sin,  and  he  had  re- 
turned to  Italy  oyerwhelmed  with  the  papal  disfavour.  But  no^ 
he  was  brought  from  Montalto  into  the  consistory,  and  the  popa 
received  him  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  delighted  to  thin'c 
that  a  cardinal  of  his  own  choice,  as  he  was,  had  won  for  himself 
the  general  approbation/  Donna  Camilla  invited  him  to  her 
table. 

How  much  must  this  complete  alteration  of  conduct  have 
amazed  the  strict  Roman  catholic  world !  The  pope  now  showed 
a  leaning  towards  a  protestant  whom  he  himself  had  excommu- 
nicated, and  who,  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of  the  church, 
was  incapable  of  receiving  absolution  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing committed  a  double  apostasy. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  should  produce  a  re- 
action. The  strict  Koman  catholic  party  was  not  so  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pope  as  not  at  times  to  be  capable  of  opposing 
him ;  and  the  power  of  Spain  presented  them  with  a  stay  to 
which  they  eagerly  attached  themselves. 

In  France  the  League  party  accused  the  pope  of  avarice ; 
complaining  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  draw  his  purse,  and 
that  he  wished  to  save  up  the  money  he  had  amassed  in  the 
castle,  to  expend  it  on  his  nephews  and  relations.  In  Spain,  a 
Jesuit  preached  on  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  the  church 
lay.  It  was  not  only  the  republic  of  Venice  that  favoured  the 
heretic,  but;  ^^Hush  hush,^^  said  he,  putting  his  finger  on  his 
mouth,  "but  ^ven  the  pope  himself.^'  This  was  re-echoed  in 
Italy.  Sixtus  V.  was  already  so  susceptible  on  the  subject,  that 
ho  took  personal  offence  at  an  exhortation  to  general  prayer, 
"for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  favour  of  God  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church,^^  issued  by  the  general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  sus- 
pended that  dignitary. 

Matters,  however,  were  not  confined  to  mere  hints  and  pri- 
vate complaints.  On  the  22d  of  March  1590,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador appeared  in  the  papal  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Dlspaccio  3  Marzo.  «  Dice  di  consolani  assai  ch'egli  toa  ereatura  ftuse  di 
iutti  tanto  celebrato.  II  clno  Moronini  aoquistd  molta  honore  e  riputatione  per  U 
boa  relatione  deUe  cose  di  Francia." — [Di»])atch  of  3d  March.  He  speaks  of  being 
suiBeiently  consoled  In  that  he,  his  creature,  had  been  so  much  celebrated  by  so 
many.  The  most  illustrious  Mimisini  gained  much  honour  and  reputation  by  the 
account  ho  gare  of  the  aftin  of  France.] 
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formally  protesting,  in  his  master^s  name,  against  the  eoorse 
parsaed  by  the  pope.^  There  was  an  opinion  then  abroad,  we 
perceive,  which  was  more  orthodox,  and  more  Roman  catholic 
than  the  pope  himself;  to  this  the  Spanish  ambassador  2qq>emred 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  an  expression,  and  of  clothing  it  in 
words  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  Extraordinary  ocenrrence! 
The  ambassador  dropt  upon  one  knee  and  besought  his  Holiness 
to  permit  him  to  execute  his  sovereign'^s  commands.  The  pope 
begged  him  to  rise;  (remarking)  that  it  would  be  heresy  to  be- 
have towards  the  vicar  of  Christ  as  he  contemplated.  The  am- 
bassador would  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  finom  his  pur- 
pose. ^'  Your  Holiness,^  he  commenced,  *'*'  might  declare  the 
adherents  of  Navarre  excommunicated  without  distinction. 
Your  Holiness  might  pronounce  Navarre,  in  any  case,  or  at  any 
time,  incapable  of  ascending  the  French  throne.  If  not,  the 
catholic  king  will  renounce  his  allegiance  to  your  Holiness;  the 
king  will  not  endure  such  a  thing  as  that  Christ^s  cause  should 
go  to  ruin.^  The  pope  would  hardly  allow  him  to  proceed 
thus  far  in  what  he  had  to  say;  he  exclaimed  that  that  was  not 
the  king'^s  office.  The  ambassador  stood  up,  again  threw  him- 
self on  his  knee,  and  wished  to  proceed.  The  pope  called  him  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  went  away.  But  Olivarez  would  not 
thus  be  satisfied ;  he  declared  that  he  would  and  must  bring  his 
protestation  to  a  close,  even  though  the  pope  should  deprive 
him  of  his  head  for  doing  so ;  he  knew  well  that  the  king  would 
avenge  him,  and  reward  his  fidelity  to  his  children.  Sixtus  V., 
on  the  other  hand,  was  all  fire  and  fiiry.    It  was  not  permitted, 

1  Even  as  soon  as  on  the  10th  of  March  tho  ambassador  had  presented  the 
pope  with  the  following  questions :  "  li  ha  ricorcato  U  risposta  sopra  tre  ooae,  cio6 
di  licentiar  Lucenburff,  isconmiunicar  li  cardin&li  et  altri  prelati  che  segnono  il 
Navarra,  e  promettcr  di  non  habUitar  mai  emo  Nayarra  alia  sueceanoiie  deUa  eoro- 
na." — [he  liad  nought  for  answers  about  these  three  things,  to  wit,  the  dismissal  of 
Luxemburg,  the  excommunication  of  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates  who  had  fol- 
lowed Navarre,  and  a  promise  that  he  would  never  make  Navarre  ciqiaUe  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown :]  and  announced  a  protest.  On  this  the  pope  had  threatened 
him  with  excommunication.  "  Minaccia  di  isoommunicar  quel  e  castigarii  nella 
vita  che  ardiranno  di  tentar  quanto  egli  li  havea  detto,  cacciandolo  inanu  e  serrsA- 
dogli  in  faccia  la  porta." — [lie  threatened  to  excommunicate  and  to  punish  for  life 
those  who  should  dare  to  urge  as  much  as  he  had  said  to  him,  driving  him  before 
him  and  shutting  the  door  in  his  face.] 

•  Che  S.  S»  dichiari  iscommnnicati  tutti  quel  che  seguitano  in  Francia  il  NaT- 
arra  e  tutti  gli  altri  che  quovis  modo  ti  dcssero  ajuto,  e  che  dichiari  esse  Navarra 
incapace  perpetuamente  alia  corona  di  Francia ;  altramente  che  il  re  suo  si  leverii 
dalla  obediensa  deUa  chiesa,  e  procurera  che  non  sia  fatta  ingiuria  alia  causa  di 
Christo,  e  che  la  pietA  e  la  religione  loa  bIa  oonoaeiuta^ — [See  the  text.] 
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he  said,  to  any  prince  in  the  world  to  pretend  to  teach  a  pope 
who  is  placed  by  God  as  a  master  over  others;  but  that  the  am- 
bassador was  conducting  himself  most  viciously;  his  instructions 
empowered  him  to  proceed  to  a  protestation,  only  in  the  case  of 
the  pope  showing  himself  lukewarm  in  the  affairs  of  the  league; 
how  came  he  to  know  that  this  was  the  case !  Did  the  ambas- 
sador mean  to  prescribe  what  steps  his  Holiness  should  follow! 

Grenuine  Boman  Catholicism  seemed  to  have  but  one  sole  aim, 
but  one  sole  undivided  opinion;  it  seems  to  have  been  arrested 
in  its  career  of  conquest,  just  as  the  scale  was  turning  in  its 
favour;  two  sides,  two  sentiments,  unexpectedly  developed  them- 
selves within  it,  opposed  to  each  other  politically  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally; the  one  attack,  the  other  resistance.  The  conflict  betwixt 
them  began  by  each  endeavouring,  with  its  utmost  might,  to  gain 
over  the  head  of  the  church  to  itself.  The  one  beset  the  pope ; 
it  sought  to  make  sure  of  him  with  bitterness,  with  menaces, 
almost  with  direct  violence.  The  other  had  disposed  him  to 
incline  towards  it  by  means  of  an  internal  impulse  communicated 
at  the  decisive  moment;  it  endeavoured  to  precipitate  him  into 
the  adoption  of  its  views;  it  sought  to  seduce  him  by  promises; 
it  set  the  most  brilliant  prospects  before  him.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  the  determination  of  their  contest,  which 
side  he  should  adopt. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  this  pope,  so  renowned  as  he  has 
been  for  practical  energy  and  determination,  fills  us  with  amaze- 
ment. 

On  the  arrival  of  letters  from  Philip  II.,  in  which  that  mon- 
arch declared  that  he  would  defend  the  good  cause  and  support 
the  league  with  all  the  resources  of  his  states,  and  even  with  his 
blood,  the  pope  too  was  full  of  zeal;  he  would  not  burthen  him- 
self, said  he,  with  the  reproach  of  not  having  opposed  such  a 
heretic  as  Navarre.^ 

1  He  spoke  openly  in  the  oonaistory ;  "  dl  haver  Bcritto  al  ro  con  sua  propria 
mano,  che  procnreri  semprD  eon  tutte  le  sue  fone  spirituali  e  temporali  che  mai 
ricsca  re  di  Francia  alcuno  che  non  sia  di  coropita  sodisfattione  alia  Sua  Cattolica 
MaestJi."-— {of  having  written  to  the  king  with  his  own  hand  that  he  would  always 
see  to  it  with  all  his  spiritual  and  temporal  forces,  that  no  one  should  ever  come  to 
he  king  of  FVanoe  who  should  not  he  completely  to  the  Mttsfaction  of  His  Ca- 
tholic Majesty.]  Already  in  January  1590,  the  ambos^or  said :  "  II  papa  nello 
tmttationi  pM^  con  uno  ad  un  mode  con  suoi  duwgni  ct  ad  un  altro  con  altri  (dis- 
<')Erni)-" — [1*he  pope  in  his  negotiations  spoke  at  one  time  in  conformity  with  his 
own  dcnigns,  and  at  other  iinea  aoeofding  to  other  (designs).] 
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Not  the  less  on  this  account  did  he  again  incline  to  the  other 
side.  On  the  difficulties  in  which  French  affairs  inyolved  him 
being  represented  to  him,  he  would  exclaim;  "  Were  Navarro 
here  I  would  on  my  knees  beseech  him  to  become  a  Boman 
catholic.''" 

Never  did  a  prince  stand  in  a  stranger  position  towards  his 
plenipotentiary  than  Pope  Sixtus  did  towards  the  legate  Gbetano, 
whom  he  had  sent  into  France  while  still  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  pope  had  not  yet,  indeed,  passed  over  to  tho 
side  of  the  French,  but  he  had  been  brought  to  entertain  an  un« 
decided  neutral  opinion.  The  legate  followed  his  old  instructions 
without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  this  change.  When 
Henry  IV.  followed  up  his  victory  at  Ivry  by  laying  siege  to 
Paris,  it  was  the  papal  legate  that  then  opposed  him  most.  In 
his  hands  the  leading  men  and  magistrates  swore  that  they  would 
never  capitulate  with  Navarre;  and  by  his  spiritual  authority  and 
a  behaviour  equally  adroit  and  firm,  he  contrived  to  keep  them 
to  their  engagements.^ 

In  point  of  fact,  the  wonted  strict  sentiment  developed  most 
strength  in  the  end. 

Olivarez  obliged  the  pope  to  dismiss  Luxemburg,  though  it 
were  only  under  the  guise  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto.  The  pope 
had  intended  that  Monsignor  Serafino,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  French  sentiments,  should  proceed  on  a  mission  to 
France.  Olivarez  openly  complained,  and  threatened  that  he 
would  never  more  come  to  an  audience;  the  pope  replied  that  in 
God's  name  he  might  go  away;  yet  Olivarez  came  off  victorious 
at  last,  and  Serafino's  mission  was  delayed.  An  opinion  (believed 
to  be)  orthodox,  and  unhesitatingly  maintained,  possesses  an 
incredible  force,  especially  when  abetted  by  a  capable  person. 
Olivarez  had  on  his  side  the  congregation  which  managed  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  which,  too,  had  been  constituted  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  July  1 590,  a  new  alliance  was  proposed  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  pope,'  and  the  latter  declared  that  he  must 
do  something  in  favour  of  Spain. 

1  DiRCOiirs  veritable  ct  notable  du  siOgo  do  la  villc  do  Paria  en  Tan  159(V-- 
[True  and  notable  account  of  the  sicgo  of  the  city  of  Paria  in  the  year  1500],  in 
Villeroy  ;  Memoircs  d'6stat  torn.  II.  p.  417. 

>  The  king  was  to  fit  out  20,000  infantry  and  3000  caraliy,  the  pope  15,000  in- 
fantry and  2000  cavalry.    **  Li  ambasciatori  aollkitano  con  U  cardiiudi  U  ooocla* 
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But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  meanwhile  he  abandoned  the 
other  part  J.  At  this  very  time  he  had  with  him  the  agent  of  a 
chief  of  the  Huguenots,  Lesdigui^res ;  a  charg^  d'affaires  of  the 
Landgrare,  «id  an  English  deputy  were  on  the  spot;  and  even 
now  the  imperial  ambassador  was  endeavouring  to  secure  himself 
against  the  dreaded  insinuations  of  the  Saxon  ambassador  who 
was  expected  anew ;  the  manoeuvres  of  Chancellor  Grell  reached 
even  to  Bome.^ 

Thus  was  the  powerful  prince  of  the  church,  who  loved  the 
idea  of  a  direct  authority  over  the  whole  world  being  bestowed 
on  him,  and  who  had  amassed  a  treasure  which  might  well  have 
enabled  him  to  strike  some  powerful  blow,  wavering  and  irreso- 
lute at  the  very  moment  of  the  crisis. 

Are  we  to  charge  this  against  him  as  a  crime?  I  fear  we 
should  wrong  him  by  doing  so.  He  clearly  saw  the  st^tte  of 
things ;  he  perceived  the  dangers  on  both  sides,  and  gave  room 
for  the  play  of  opposite  impulses.  No  crisis  compelling  him  to 
come  to  a  final  decision  appeared.  The  elements  which  divided 
the  world,  carried  their  conflict  even  into  his  very  soul,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  had  as  yet  obtained  the  mastery  there. 

However,  in  the  impossibility  of  compelling  the  world  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  he  certainly  set  himself  to  exercise  a  high-minded 
influence  over  it.  Much  rather  did  the  social  forces  that  were 
then  in  agitation  produce  a  re-action  upon  him,  and  this  assumed 
a  very  peculiar  aspect. 

Sixtus  had  put  down  the  banditti  mainly  by  means  of  the 

sione  e  Botto§crittione  del  capitolato  (Disp.  14  Lugllo)." — [The  ambassadors  solicited 
with  the  cardinals  the  oonclusion  and  subscription  of  the  covenant  (Disp.  14  iuly.)] 
At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  the  pope  proposed  the  question  :  "  an  electio  reds 
Franciie,  Taeante  princtpe  ex  oorpore  sanguinis,  spcctet  ad  pontifioem." — [if  um 
election  of  the  king  of  France,  failing  princes  of  the  blood,  belongs  to  the  pope.] 
"  Esortato  a  star  neutralc,  laudando  il  consigiio  risponde  non  poter  restar  a  far 
quakhe  oosa  (Disp.  2S  Lu^o.")— {On  being  exhorted  to  stand  neutral,  he  replied, 
at  the  same  time  praising  that  advice,  that  he  could  not  remain  doing  such  a  thing. 
(Disp.  38  July.)]  Meanwhile  it  runs  thus  in  the  dispatch  of  28th  July ;  "  Laodi- 
gores  haveva  mandato  un  suo  huomo  a  trattar  con  S.  S*,  il  quale  ha  trattato  lun- 
gamente  seco.*' — [Laodigeres  (LeMliguidres)  had  sent  a  man  of  his  to  negotiate 
with  his  Holiness,  who  negotiated  at  great  length  with  him.] 

1  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  imperial  ambassador  should 
forewarn  the  ix>pe  of  the  Saxon  insinuations.  **  L'ambasciatore  dell*imperatore 
prcga  il  pontence  di  non  voler  asooltare  quel  huomo  che  vien  detto  esser  mandato 
dal  duca  di  Sassonia,  in  qucllo  che  fnrae  di  pregiuditio  del  suo  patron  e  della  casa 
d'AuHtria;  e  cosi  li  vien  promesso.'* — [The  emperor's  ambassador  begged  the  pon- 
tiff not  to  attend  to  the  man  who  might  come  as  sent  by  the  duke  of  Saxony  in  re- 
gard to  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  prcjudiee  of  his  patron  and  of  the  houao  of 
Austria;  and  thus  it  waa  praniMd  to  him.] 

I.  3  X 
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good  understanding  which  he  maintained  with  his  neighbours. 
Now  that  this  began  to  decline,  now  that  different  sentiments 
were  cherished  in  Tuscany  and  Venice  from  those  that  prevailed 
in  Naples  and  Milan,  and  that  the  pope,  who  declared  himself 
for  neither,  came  to  be  suspected  alternately  by  one  or  other  of  his 
neighbours,  the  banditti  too  began  to  put  themselves  again  in  motion. 

They  re-appeared  in  April  1590;  Sacripante  in  the  Maremma; 
Piccolomini  in  the  Bomagna;  Battistella  in  the  Gampagna  of 
Home.  They  were  abimdantly  supplied  with  money,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  they  paid  away  a  great  many  Spanish  doubloons. 
They  found  adherents  chiefly  in  the  Guelphic  party;  and  already 
conducted  their  expeditions  again  in  regularly  organized  bodies, 
with  flying  banners  and  drums.  The  papal  troops  had  no  wish 
to  engage  with  thera.^  This  directly  re-acted  on  all  the  relative 
bearings  of  the  different  parties.  The  Bolognese  opposed  the 
pope'^s  design  of  having  the  number  of  the  city^s  senators  aug- 
mented, and  that,  too,  with  a  keenness  and  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence such  as  had  been  long  unheard  of. 

In  this  state  of  things,  amid  so  many  vexations  pressing  so 
closely  upon  him,  and  without  having  so  much  as  attempted  any 
decision  or  resolution  in  the  most  important  affair,  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  died  (27th  August  1590). 

Just  as  he  breathed  his  last  a  tempest  discharged  itself  on  the 
Quirinal.  The  silly  populace  wore  convinced  that  Friar  Felix 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  wicked  one,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  risen  step  by  step  from  low  beginnings,  and  now  at 
the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  his  soul  had  been  carried 
off  in  a  storm.  Thus  did  they  signify  their  discontentment  at 
the  introduction  of  so  many  new  taxes,  and  those  doubts  which 
had  latterly  been  so  often  mooted  as  to  his  thorough  orthodoxy. 
In  the  wildness  of  their  excitement  they  pulled  down  the  statues 
which  had  at  one  time  been  erected  in  honour  of  him;  nay,  a 
resolution  was  agreed  to  in  the  Capitol,  that  no  statue  should 
ever  again  be  erected  to  a  pope  during  his  life-time. 

URBAN  Tn.  ORKOORT  XIT.  INNOCENT  DC.  AND  THBIR  CONCLAYSfl,  1500,  1501. 

The  new  election  was  now  of  double  importance.     It  mainly 

I  Disp.  21  Luglio.  "  I  fuoruaciti  corrono  fino  su  lo  porte  di  Roma.'* — [The  out- 
laws made  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Home.  [The  Dispatehes  of  17th  Marvh, 
7th  April,  28th  ApnJ,  12th  May,  2d  June,  oontaia  details  on  thia  subject.] 
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depended  on  the  personal  sentiments  of  a  pope,  which  of  the  two 
tendencies,  the  struggle  between  which  had  commenced,  he 
should  declare  hunself  for,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  deci- 
sion might  lead  to  results  affecting  the  world  at  large.  Hence 
the  movements  attending  the  election  contest  in  the  conclave  are 
of  peculiar  importance,  and  we  must  here  introduce  a  word  on 
the  subject. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  preponder- 
ating influence  either  of  the  imperial  or  of  the  French  party,  re- 
gularly prevailed  with  the  electors;  ther cardinals,  as  was  said  by 
a  pope,  had  no  longer  any  froe  voice.  Ever  after  the  middle  of 
that  century  this  influence  exercised  by  foreign  powers,  became 
much  less  material;  the  curia  remained  far  more  master  of  its 
own  proceedings  than  it  had  been  before.  Hence,  we  say,  there 
had  arisen,  in  the  movements  of  internal  intrigue,  a  principle,  or 
a  custom,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

Each  pope  was  in  the  practice  of  appointing  a  number  of  car- 
dinals,  who  then,  in  the  next  conclave,  flocked  round  the  nephews 
of  the  deceased  pontiff,  formed  a  new  power,  and  ordinarily  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  some  one  from  among  themselves  to  the 
throne.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  never  succeeded  in  this,  that 
the  opposition  triumphed  in  every  instance,  and  ordinarily  pro- 
moted an  opponent  of  the  last  pope. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  subject  in  detail.  We 
possess  not  altogether  unauthentic  communications  about  these 
elections ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  just  view  of 
the  personal  ties  here  brought  into  operation;  this  must  ever 
remain  obscure. 

It  will  suffice  that  we  note  the  principle  that  prevailed.  With- 
out exception,  in  the  course  of  that  period,  not  the  adherents, 
but  the  opponents  of  the  last  pope,  that  is,  the  creatures  of  the 
next  preceding  one,  carried  off  the  victory.  Paul  IV.  was  raised 
to  the  popedom  by  the  creatures  of  Paul  III.,  Pius  IV.  by  means 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Garaffas  and  of  Paul  IV.  Borromeo,  the 
nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  had  sufficient  disinterestedness  to  volunteer 
his  vote  in  favour  of  Pius  V.,  a  man  of  the  opposite  party,  whom, 
however,  he  thought  the  most  religious  man  among  them ;  but 
he  acted  thus  only  under  the  warmest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  owed  every  thing  to  his  uncle,  and  who,  %b  it  runs 
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in  the  report,  hardly  could  belieye  that  they  saw  what  they  did 
see,  or  that  they  acted  as  they  did.  Nor  did  they  n^lect  to 
take  advantage  of  this  compliancy  in  the  next  case  that  occoired* 
That  custom  they  sought  to  have  recognised;  they  wished  to 
have  it  set  up  as  the  established  rule,  and,  in  fact,  they  iqipointed 
the  successor  of  Pius  V.  from  the  creatures  of  Pius  IV.  The 
same  thing  took  place  at  the  election  of  Sixtus  V.;  he  was  ele* 
vated  from  amongst  the  opponents  of  his  predecessor  Gregory. 

We  need  not  wonder  accordingly,  if  we  uniformly  find  the 
greatest  contrasts  of  character  on  the  papal  throne.  The  differ- 
ent factions  drove  each  other  out  of  that  position. 

In  virtue  of  this  custom  the  opponents  of  Sixtus  Y .,  and  par-* 
ticularly  those  who  opposed  the  last  turn  taken  by  his  policy,  on 
this  occasion,  too,  had  a  great  prospect  before  them.  Sixtus  had 
aggrandized  his  nephew  beyond  measure;  the  latter  entered  the 
conclave  with  a  host  of  devoted  cardinals,  as  numerous  as  ever 
had  been  known.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  to  give  way. 
The  creatures  of  Gregory  now  raised  to  the  throne  one  who  had 
opposed  the  late  pope,  and  who  had  even  been  particulaiiy  in-* 
jured  by  him;  a  man  of  unquestionable  Spanish  sentiments. 
This  was  John  Baptist  Castagna,  Urban  YII.^ 

But  they  were  unfortunate  in  this  choice.  Urban  YII.  died 
before  being  crowned,  before  he  had  named  a  single  prelate,  on 
the  12th  day  of  his  pontificate,  and  the  election  contest  was 
forthwith  renewed. 

It  waa  distinguished  by  the  Spaniards  again  taking  the  keen- 
est part  in  it.  They  well  perceived  how  much  depended  on  it, 
as  respected  the  affairs  of  France.  The  king  resolved  to  take  a 
step  which  was  charged  against  him  in  Borne  as  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, and  which  even  his  own  partisans  knew  not  how  to 
excuse,  except  by  alleging  the  pressing  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself;'  he  named  seven  cardinals  who  appeared  to 

»  Conclave  di  papa  Uri)ano  VII.  MS.  "  La  pratica  (di  qnesta  elettione)  fu 
nidata  dal  cardinal  Sfonsa  (capo  dcUe  creature  di  papa  Gregorio  XJII.)  e  da  c&r- 
oinali  Gonovcsi." — [Conclave  of  Pope  Urhan  VIl.  MS.  The  management  (of 
thia  election)  was  directed  W  Cardiiud  Sforza  (the  chief  of  those  who  had  been 
promoted  by  Pope  Gregory  a  III.)  and  by  the  Genoese  cardinals.]  In  a  dispatch  of 
the  French  ambassador,  Maistw  in  Venice,  in  F.  von  Raamcr's  Hist.  I^ettcrs,  T. 
SOO,  wo  find  tliat  Colonna,  afler  he  had  once  taken  ])os8es»ion  of  the  papal  seat,  had 
been  dragged  down  from  it  by  Sforza,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  literally. 

*  "  U  grande  interesse  del  re  cattolico  e  la  spesa  nella  quale  si  trova  senza  ajuto 
BiMWio  p«  MrriUo  delU  CiuntiaiiiU  &  dbe  gU  81  debbM  erad^^  greMt 
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him  to  be  suitable  candidates,  and  would  accept  of  none  else.  At 
the  head  of  these  nominees  stood  the  name  Madruzzi,  Biad. 
straightway  the  Spanish  cardinals  made  an  attempt  to  cany  the 
day  with  this  their  chief. 

But  they  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance.  Madrmud 
found  no  favour  because  he  was  a  Grerman,  and  because  the  con- 
clave were  not  willing  to  allow  the  popedom  to  fall  ag^  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians.^  Montalto,  too,  would  accept  of  none  of 
the  remaining  nominees.  It  is  true  that  he  would  have  found 
it  vain  to  attempt  to  raise  one  of  his  adherents  to  the  pontificatei 
but  he  had  power  enough  to  exclude  at  least  any  candidate  he 
disliked.  The  conclave  protracted  its  sittings  to  an  undue 
length;  the  banditti  were  masters  of  the  country;  news  arrived 
every  day  of  property  being  plundered  and  villages  being  burned;  • 
a  movement  was  to  be  dreaded  even  in  Home  itself. 

There  was  but  one  means  of  coming  to  a  result,  and  this  lay 
in  raising  to  the  popedom  that  candidate  among  the  several  who 
had  been  proposed,  who  should  be  least  imaceeptable  to  the  ne* 
phew  of  Sixtus  V.  In  the  Florentine  accounts^  we  are  told  thai 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Roman  that  Cardinal  Sforza^ 
the  chief  of  the  Gregorian  cardinals,  specially  contributed  to 
bring  this  about.  Retired  within  his  cell,  probably  because  he 
liad  been  told  that  his  interests  would  best  be  promoted  by  his 
holding  his  peace,  and  afflicted  with  fever,  lived  Cardinal  Sfon- 
drato,  one  of  the  seven.  The  different  parties  united  in  select- 
ing him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  family  alliance  was  concerted 
between  the  house  of  Sfondrato  and  Montalto.  Upon  this  Mon- 
talto visited  the  cardinal  in  his  cell,  and  found  him  praying  be- 
fore a  crucifix,  not  wholly  recovered  from  fever.  He  told  him 
that  he  was  to  be  elected  the  next  morning.  On  that  morning, 
5th  December,  1590,  he  introduced  him  with  Sforza  into  the 
chapel,  where  the  votes  were  given.  Sfondrato  was  elected;  and 
called  himself  Gregory  XI V.^ 

intorest  of  tho  caifac^  king  and  the  expense  in  which  he  had  found  himaelf  iBTdyed, 
without  any  aaaistanoe,  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  were  such  that  he  ought  to 
be  forgiven.] 

1  Cardinal  Morosini  said ;  "  Italia  andercbbc  in  proda  a'  barbari,  che  farebbe  una 
▼crgogua.*'  Concl.  della  sede  vacante  di  Urbano  VII.— [Italy  would  become  a  prey 
to  Uirbarians,  which  would  be  scandalous.  Conclave  of  the  Tacant  see  of  Urban 
VII.l 

*  Galluai :  Storia  del  granducato  di  Toecana  V.  09. 

s  T.  Taaso  has  cclebratod  this  aooession  to  the  (pApal)  throne  in  a  i^»leiidid  eaa- 
zonc :  Da  gran  hde  immortal. 
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He  was  a  man  that  fasted  twice  a  week,  read  mass  every  daj, 
performed  his  prescribed  devotions  always  on  his  knees,  and  then 
devoted  an  hour  to  his  favourite  author,  St.  Bernard,  from  whose 
works  he  carefully  marked  the  sentences  which  more  especially 
struck  him ;  a  pure  and  harmless  soul.  It  was  remarked,  how- 
ever, half  in  jest,  that  he  had  come  too  soon,  in  the  seventh 
month,  info  the  world,  and  was  reared  with  difficulty,  so  that  in 
general  he  had  too  little  of  the  earthly  element  in  him.  He 
never  understood  any  thing  whatever  of  the  practice  and  move- 
ments of  the  curia.  The  cause  which  the  Spaniards  fought  for, 
he  held  at  once  to  be  the  cause  of  the  church.  He  was  a  bom 
subject  of  Philip  II.  and  a  man  after  the  king^s  own  heart.  He 
declared  himself  without  hesitation  or  delay  in  favour  of  the 
'   League.^ 

*'  Do  you,''  he  wrote  to  the  Parisians,  "  who  have  made  so 
praiseworthy  a  commencement,  now  persevere  and  make  no  halt 
until  you  have  attained  the  object  of  your  endeavours.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  Grod  we  have  resolved  to  assist  you.  First, 
we  have  set  apart  for  you  an  aid  in  money,  and  that,  too,  be- 
yond the  measure  of  our  resources.  Then  we  appoint  our  nun- 
cio, Landriano,  to  proceed  to  France  with  a  view  to  the  bringing 
back  of  all  who  have  deserted  from  your  association.  Finally, 
we  send  you,  though  at  a  heavy  charge  to  the  church,  our  be- 
loved son  and  nephew  Hercules  Sfondrato,  duke  of  Monte-Mar- 
ciano,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  assist  in  defending  you  with 
arms.  But  should  you  require  still  further  aid,  we  will  provide 
you  with  that  also.* 

The  whole  policy  of  Gregory  XIV.  is  summed  up  in  this  let- 
ter. That  policy,  however,  produced  a  great  eflfect.  The  very- 
declaration  of  his  purpose,  the  repeating  of  the  excommunication 
of  Henry  IV.  which  was  coupled  with  it,  and  then  the  charge 
with  which  Landriano  entered  France,  addressed  to  all  the  clergy, 
nobility,  officers  of  justice,  and  the  third  estate,  to  withdraw, 
under  pain  of  grievous  punishment,  from  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
caused  a  profound  impression.'     There  were  on  the   side    of 

1  Cicarella  de  vita  Grcgorii  XIV.,  to  be  found  in  all  the  later  editions  of  Platina. 

*  "  Orpgoire  pape  XIV.  a  meci  fiLs  bien-aym6z  Ics  gens  du  conseil  des  seize  quar- 
tiers  dc  la  ville  de  Paris," — [Gregory  to  my  well-beloved  sons,  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  sixt^Hjn  quarters  of  the  city  of  Paris,]  in  Cayet's  Chronologic  nove- 
nairc.     Mdmoires  coil.  univ.  torn  LVII.  p.  62. 

s  Cayet  eren  notices  this.    **  Le  party  da  roy  6rtoit  sans  aacune  diyision.     C« 
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Henry  IV.  so  many  Boman  catholics  holding  strict  opinions, 
who  were  confounded  at  last  by  these  decided  measures  of  the 
head  of  their  church.  They  declared  that  it  was  not  the  king- 
dom only  that  had  a  regular  order  of  succession,  but  also  the 
church;  and  that  the  religion  (of  the  country)  must  as  little  be 
altered  as  the  dynasty.  From  this  time  forward  there  began  to 
be  formed  among  the  king^s  adherents  the  so-called  third  party, 
which  constantly  insisted  on  his  resuming  Roman  Catholicism, 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  him  only  under  this  condition  and 
with  this  prospect,  and  was  of  so  much  the  more  consequence, 
in  as  much  as  the  most  influential  persons  in  his  immediate  cir- 
cle belonged  to  it. 

But  still  greater  consequences  were  to  be  expected  from  the 
other  measures  which  the  pope  announced  in  that  letter,  and 
which  he  delayed  not  to  execute.  He  sent  the  Parisians  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  15,000  scudi.  He  despatched  Colonel  Lusi 
into  Switzerland  to  enlist  troops  there.  After  having  solemnly 
delivered  the  standards  of  the  church,  in  St.  Mary  Maggiore'e, 
to  his  nephew  Hercules,  as  their  general,  he  sent  him  to  Milan, 
where  his  forces  were  to  be  assembled.  Archbishop  Matteucci, 
who  accompanied  him  as  commissary,  was  abundantly  provided 
with  money. 

Under  these  auspices  Philip  II.  no  longer  scrupled  to  take  up 
French  affairs  in  good  earnest.  His  troops  burst  into  Brittany, 
and  took  up  positions  in  Toulouse  and  Montpellier.  He  thought 
he  could  put  forward  special  claims  to  some  provinces ;  in  others 
he  maintained  the  closest  alliance  with  the  leading  chiefs;  these 
sometimes  established  and  maintained  Capuchin  friars.  In  many 
quarters  he  was  looked  upon  as  '^  the  sole  defender  of  the  ortho- 
dox against  the  Huguenots,^'  and  he  was  even  urgently  invited 
to  come  to  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  Piemontese  attacked  Pro- 
vence. The  papal  army  joined  that  of  the  League  in  Verdun. 
There  was  a  general  movement  of  Spanish-Italian  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  France  by  force  into  that  rigidly  Boman 
catholic  career  which  preponderated  most  in  those  countries.  The 

qui  fut  entretenn  jusqaes  an  temps  de  1»  publication  des  bullcs  monitoriales  dn  pape 
Gregoiro  XIV.  que  d'aucuna  voulurent  engendrcr  un  tiers  party  et  le  former  des 
catholiques,  qui  6stoit  dans  le  party  royal." — [Tbo  king's  party  was  without  any 
divliuon.  iVhich  continued  to  oe  the  case  until  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
monitorial  bulls  of  Pope  Gregory  XJ  V.  when  some  wished  to  create  a  third  party, 
and  to  make  it  consist  of  the  catholiea  in  the  royal  party.] 
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Spaniards  now  had  the  benefit  of  the  treasures  which  Pope  Six- 
tos  had  amassed  with  so  much  effort,  and  which  he  had  saved 
so  carefully.  Gregory  XIV.,  after  taking  from  the  castle  all  the 
moneys  not  destined  to  any  particular  objects,  proceeded  to  lay 
his  hands  on  those  also  which  had  been  most  strictly  tied  np. 
He  judged  that  a  case  of  more  pressing  necessity  could  never 
occur  in  the  church. 

What  with  the  determination  of  purpose  ^ich  now  iqipeared, 
the  prudence  shown  by  the  king,  the  wealth  of  the  pope  and  the 
influence  which  their  combined  authority  exercised  on  France, 
it  was  in  tsud  incalculable  to  what  an  extent  this  double-sided, 
and  at  once  secular  and  spiritual  ambition  would  have  carried 
matters,  had  not  Gregory  XIV.,  in  the  midst  of  the  undertak- 
ing, died.  He  had  occupied  tlie  papal  see  only  t^i  months  and 
ten  days,  and  yet  had  effected  such  important  changes;  what 
might  not  have  been  the  result,  had  he  held  the  government  for 
some  years!  His  death  was  the  heaviest  loss  which  could  befall 
the  party  of  the  League  and  of  Spain. 

Once  more,  it  is  true,  the  Spaniards  carried  all  before  them 
in  the  concbve.  They  had  again  named  seven  candidates,^  and 
one  of  these,  John  Anthony  Fachinetto,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  IX.,  was  elected.  He  too,  in  so  far  as  a  judgment 
could  be  formed  of  him,  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  interest ;  at 
least  he  sent  money  to  the  League,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant 
in  which  he  urges  Alexander  Famese  to  hasten  the  equipment 
of  his  troops,  to  invade  France  and  relieve  Bouen,  all  which  that 
general  forthwith  executed  with  so  much  success  and  skill.^  But 
the  misfortune  was  that  Innocent  too  was  already  very  old  and 
feeble ;  he  hardly  ever  left  his  bed ;  he  even  gave  his  audiences 
while  lying  there;  so  that  from  the  death-bed  of  a  gray-beard 
who  could  no  longer  move  about,  there  went  forth  exhortations 
to  war,  which  set  Franco  and  indeed  all  Europe  in  commotion. 

1  In  the  Uistoire  dc»  conclaves  (IIiRtory  of  the  Conclaves)  T.  251,  it  is  said, 
**  Les  Espagnols  vouloient  r^tablir  leur  reputation.  "^[Tho  Spaniards  wiahcd  to 
re-establish  their  reputation.]  But  this  is  only  a  mbtranslation,  for  in  the  MS. 
^ich  forms  the  groundwork  of  that  book,  Conclave  di  Tnnocenzio  IX.  (Inff.  politt.) 
it  runs :  "  per  non  perder  la  racquistata  autorita," — [in  order  that  they  might  not 
lose  their  recovered  authority.]  which  really  corresponds  with  the  state  of  tilings.] 

■  According  to  DaviU,*  i listeria  dcllc  guerre  civili  di  Fraucia  XII.  p.  7tt8,  it 
would  appear  as  if  Innocent  were  not  so  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  League ;  but 
ii»  letter  aboTo  quoted  (in  Cayot  p.  366)  removes  all  doubt. 
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Hardly  had  Innocent  filled  the  papal  see  for  two  months,  when 
he  likewise  died. 

And  so  the  election  struggles  in  the  conclave  were  resumed 
for  the  fourth  time.  They  became  so  much  the  more  important^ 
as  in  these  incessant  changes  the  opinion  gained  ground,  thai 
what  first  of  all  was  wanted  was  a  vigorous  person  who  might  be 
expected  to  live  for  some  time.  A  definite  deciaion  was  now  to 
be  taken  for  a  longer  period.  The  conclave  was  an  important 
afiair  as  respected  the  history  of  the  world  at  large. 

SLKCnON  AlTD  CHABAOTXB  OF  CLEMKNT  TUL 

On  the  fortunate  turn  that  their  interests  had  taken  at  Rome 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  Spaniards  had  succeeded  even  in 
gaining  Montalto.  The  family  of  that  nephew  of  a  .pope  had 
bought  estates  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  On  Montalto  en- 
gaging to  offer  no  further  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  king,  the 
latter  engaged  on  the  other  hand,  not  directly  to  exclude  all  who 
had  risen  under  the  patronage  of  Sixtus  V.  They  coalesced 
accordingly,  and  the  Spaniards  no  longer  delayed  proposing  the 
man  from  whom  they  could  look  for  the  most  active  co-operation 
in  the  French  war. 

Santorio,  with  the  title  of  Sanseverina,  might  be  regarded  as 
the  most  zealous  of  all  the  cardinals.  Even  in  his  youthful 
years,  when  at  Naples,  he  had  carried  on  many  a  contest  with 
the  protestants  of  that  place.  In  his  autobiography,  which  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew '^  as  the  renowned  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  most  de- 
lightful to  the  catholics  ;''^  he  had  uniformly  professed  Ids  at- 
tachment to  the  most  violent  opinions;  he  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  for  the  affairs  of  France;  long  had  he 
been  the  very  soul  of  the  Inquisition;  and  he  was  still  healthy 
and  tolerably  fresh  in  point  of  years. 

Such  was  the  person  whom  the  Spaniards  wished  to  invest 
with  the  highest  dignity,  nor  could  they  have  found  a  more  de- 
voted one.    Olivarez  had  arranged  all  beforehand;^  there  seemed 

1  He  speaks  of  a  «<  gi^to  adegno  del  re  Cario  IX.  di  glorioBA  memoiia  In  quel 
celebre  giomo  di  S,  Bartolommeo  lietissimo  a*  cattolicL* '—-{the  just  wrath  of  King 
Charles  IX.  of  glorious  memory,  in  that*oe1cbrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  most 
delightful  to  catholics.] 

^  >  Conclare  di  Clemente  VIII.  MS.    **  U  oonte  di  OliTorez,  fedele  et  insepara- 
bile  amioo  di  S.  SeTerina,  avoTa  prima  di  partire  di  Roma  per  il  govemo  di  Sioilia 

I.  3  y 
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no  longer  any  room  for  doubt;  of  fifty-two  voices  thirty-six  were 
a£Brmative,  being  enough  to  decide  the  contest,  in  order  to  which 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  were  always  requisite.  Accordingly  the 
very  first  morning  of  the  conclave's  being  shut  up,  steps  were 
taken  for  proceeding  to  the  election.  Montalto  and  Madrucci, 
the  heads  of  the  coalition,  brought  Sanseverina  from  his  cell, 
which,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  cell  of  the  pope  elect,  was  im- 
mediately despoiled  by  the  servants;  thirty-six  cardinals  pro- 
ceeded along  with  him  to  the  Pauline  chapel;  already  were  ap- 
plications made  to  him  to  forgive  his  opponents;  he  declared 
that  he  would  forgive  all  men,  and  as  the  first  proof  of  his  dis- 
position would  take  the  name  of  Clement;  nations  and  king- 
doms were  committed  to  his  care. 

Meanwhile  one  circumstance  had  been  left  out  of  reckon- 
ing in  this  project.  Sanseverina  passed  for  being  so  severe  a 
person,  that  every  body  was  afraid  of  him. 

The  consequence  even  now  was,  that  many  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  gain  over;  the  younger  cardinals,  old  personal 
enemies,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  True,  when 
met,  they  found  themselves  only  sixteen  in  number,  one  vote 
was  still  wanting  in  order  to  their  having  it  in  their  power  to 
exclude,  and  several  seemed  prepared  already  to  submit  to  fate 
and  to  acknowledge  Sanseverina;  nevertheless,  the  influence  of 
the  experienced  Altemps  so  far  prevailed  with  them  that  they 
still  held  out.  They  trusted  to  his  being  able  to  manage  the 
matter  better  than  themselves  could  do. 

And,  in  fact,  this  same  aversion  had  its  efiect  even  on  those 
who  had  given  Sanseverina  their  promise  to  vote  for  him ;  very 
many  of  them  rejected  him  at  heart.  They  had  yielded  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  Montalto,  and  yet  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  recalling  what  they  had  done.  On 
the  parties  entering  the  election  chapel,  symptoms  of  disquiet 
and  agitation  appeared,  such  as  were  quite  unusual  in  the  case 
of  a  decided  election.  On  the  votes  being  begun  to  be  counted, 
there  was  a  manifest  reluctance  to  proceed;  Sanseverina''s  own 
countrymen  interposed  obstacles  in  his  way.^      Nothing  was 

tutto  proortlinato." — [Conclave  of  Clement  VTTT.  MS.  The  count  di  OlivaPM,  a 
faithful  ami  inHoparabfe  friend  of  S.  Severina,  liad  arranged  every  thing  befcH:^  leav- 
ing Rome  for  the  government  of  Sicily.] 

1  On  this  Kubject,  befudcs  the  accounts  contained  in  printed  and  MS.  oondayoi^ 
we  have  S.  Sorerina's  own  narrative,  which  I  will  take  tip  in  the  Aopendix. 
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wanted  but  some  one  to  give  vent  to  the  thoughts  which  so  many 
entertained.  At  last  Ascanio  Golonna  had  the  coorage  to  do  so. 
He  belonged  to  those  Roman  barons  who  dreaded  above  all 
things  Sanseverina's  inquisitorial  obduracy.  He  exclaimed,  "I 
see  that  God  will  not  have  Sanseverina;  neither  will  Ascanio 
Golonna  have  him.^^  He  then  left  the  Pauline  chapter  and 
joined  the  opposite  party  in  the  Sistine. 

This  secured  the  victory  to  the  latter.  It  was  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  secret  scrutiny.  Some  there  were  who  would 
never  have  ventured  to  recall  their  promised  votes  openly  and 
aloud,  who  however  did  so  secretly  as  soon  as  they  but  knew 
that  their  names  would  be  concealed.  On  the  urn  being  opened 
there  were  found  only  thirty  votes  for  the  person  proposed. 

Sanseverina  had  thought  himself  sure  of  his  object.  That 
amplitude  of  spiritual  authority  which  he  had  estimated  so  highly, 
and  which  he  had  so  often  battled  in  defence  of,  he  thought  was 
already  in  his  possession.  Betwixt  the  realization  of  his  high- 
est wishes  and  the  prospect  of  a  perpetual  sense  of  neglect,  the 
prospect  of  sovereignty  and  of  submission,  he  passed  seven  hours 
as  if  betwixt  life  and  death;  at  last  it  was  decided,  and  with 
blighted  hopes  he  returned  to  his  disfumished  cell.  ^*  The  night 
following,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  '^was  one  of  more 
poignant  vexation  to  me  than  the  most  unfortunate  moment  I 
have  ever  experienced.  The  heavy  affliction  of  my  soul  and  my 
internal  anguish  forced  from  me,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  a 
bloody  sweat." 

He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  conclave,  to 
entertain  any  further  hopes.  His  friends  once  more  proposed 
him  as  a  candidate;  but  it  was  now  a  hopeless  attempt. 

In  all  this  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  lost  ground.  The 
king  had  proposed  five  names,  but  not  one  of  them  could  be  car- 
ried. At  last  they  had  to  proceed  to  a  sixth  nominee,  who  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  supernumerary. 

More  to  gratify  his  ally  Montalto,  than  from  any  motive  of  his 
own,  the  king  had  nominated  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  a  man  who 
had  been  promoted  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  whom  Philip  had  even 
excluded  the  year  before.  He  was  now  again  recurred  to,  as 
the  only  possible  person.  The  choice,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
agreeable  to  Montalto.     As  he  had  been  named  with  the  others 
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the  SpaniardB  bad  nothing  to  say  against  him.  To  the  rest  he 
was  not  unwelcome,  and  in  general  he  was  beloved.  Acc(»dm^y 
he  was  elected  without  much  opposition  on  the  20th  of  January 
1592.     He  called  himself  Clement  VIII. 

It  must  ever  be  singular  to  observe  how  it  £Eured  with  the 
Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  They  had  brought  Montalto  otbt 
to  their  side,  with  the  view  of  carrying  the  election  of  one  of 
their  partisans;  yet  the  coalition  resulted  in  their  having  to 
assist  in  placing  on  the  pontifical  throne  a  friend  of  Montalto, 
and  a  creature  of  Sixtus  V. 

We  would  remark  that  therewithal  a  change  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  elections  to  the  popedom,  which  we  cannot  consider 
as  imimportant.  For  a  long  while,  persons  belonging  to  opposite 
CEMstions  had  succeeded  alternately.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
same  tiling  had  taken  place;  three  times  had  the  creatures  of 
Sixtus  V.  been  obliged  to  retire;  but  the  successful  candidates 
had  enjoyed  a  very  brief  possession  of  power,  and  had  be^  un- 
able to  form  any  new  faction.  Deaths,  funeral  obsequies,  and 
new  conclaves  had  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  that 
again  filled  the  papal  see  with  full  living  energies  was  Clement 
y  III.,  when  there  followed  a  government  conducted  by  the  same 
party  that  last  had  ruled  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  general  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  question  who 
this  new  person  was,  into  whose  hands  the  government  had 
come,  and  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Clement  was  born  an  exile.  His  father,  Salvestro  Aldobran- 
dino,  of  a  respectable  Florentine  family,  but  a  warm  and  active 
opponent  of  the  Medici,  was  in  consequence  of  the  final  triumph 
of  chat  house,  in  the  year  1531,  expelled  and  had  to  seek  hia 
fortunes  abroad.^  He  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  had  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  his  life  delivered  lectures  at  Pisa.  After  his  ex- 
pulsion we  find  him  at  one  time  in  Venice,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Venetian  statute-law,  or  revised  an 

1  Varohi :  StorU  Fiorcntina  III.  42,  61.  Maarachclli,  Scrittori  d'ltalia  I.  T.  p. 
d92»  has  as  usual  a  y%ry  elaborate  and  learned  article  at  this  name,  but  it  is  not 
complete.  Among  other  omissions  nothing  is  said  about  his  Venetian  labours,  with 
a  notice  of  which  John  Delfino  begins  his  narrative,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  "  Silvestro  Aldobrandini  ne'  tempi  della  ribellione  di  Firenze 
cacciato  da  quclla  clttit  se  ne  venne  qui,  riformd  li  nostri  statuti  e  rivedde  le  leggi 
et  onlini  della  republica." — [Silvestro  Aldobrandini  at  the  time  oi  the  rebellion  ot 
Florence,  being  expelled  from  that  city,  came  hither,  refonned  our  statutes,  and  ro- 
▼Jaed  tile  Uwb  and  ordinances  of  the  repaUic.] 
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edition  of  the  Institates,  at  another  in  Ferrara  or  Urbino,  at  the 
council  or  court  of  the  dukes,  but  longest  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice now  of  one,  then  of  another  cardinal,  and  in  their  place 
charged  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  government 
in  one  or  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  cities.  What  perhaps  marked 
him  most,  was,  that  in  this  shifting  kind  of  life  he  contrived 
to  educate  five  distinguished  sons.  John,  the  eldest,  who  used 
to  be  called  the  pilot  of  the  family,  was  perhaps  the  ablest  of 
the  whole.  He  cleared  the  path,  and  in  the  course  of  juridical 
dignities  rose  to  the  cardinalship  in  1570.  Had  he  lived  longer 
it  is  supposed  that  he  would  have  had  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
tiara.  Bernard  acquired  renown  in  the  profession  of  arms; 
Thomas  was  a  good  philologist;  his  translation  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  often  been  reprinted;  Peter  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  distinguished  practical  jurist.  Hippolitus,  the  youngest, 
bom  at  Fano  in  1536,^  cost  his  father  some  anxiety  at  first;  he 
feared  lest  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  the 
education  his  talents  deserved.  But,  first  of  all.  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Famese  took  an  interest  in  the  boy,  and  settled  on  him 
a  yearly  pension  from  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  of  Spoleto. 
After  that  he  was  promoted  simply  by  the  rising  fortunes  of  his 
brother.  He  soon  rose  to  the  prelature,  and  upon  that  into 
the  post  which  his  eldest  brother  had  filled  in  the  Bota^s  court 
of  law.  SixtuB  y .  created  him  a  cardinal  and  charged  him  with 
an  embassage  to  Poland.  This  first  brought  him  into  a  certain 
connection  with  the  house  of  Austria.  That  whole  house  con- 
sidered itself  under  obligations  to  the  cardinal  for  his  having 
procured  the  deliverance  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  from  the 
confinement  in  which  he  had  been  kept  by  the  Poles,  a  service 
in  which  he  had  interposed  his  authority  with  sufficient  prudence 
and  talent  to  ensure  success.  When  Philip  II.  resolved  to 
nominate  a  person  who  had  been  elevated  by  Sixtus  V.  as  a 
supernumerary  candidate,  it  was  this  consideration  that  led  him 
to  prefer  Aldobrandino  to  others.  Thus  did  the  son  of  a  home- 
less exile,  of  whom  it  might  at  one  time  have  been  feared  that 

I  In  the  baptiBmal  register  of  the  cathedral  pariah  of  Fano,  there  ib  the  follow- 
ing entry ;  "  a  di  4  Marzo  1536  fu  battezato  un  putto  di  Mr.  Salvestro,  che  fn 
luogotenente  qui :  hebbe  nome  Ippolyto/*— [On  the  4th  of  March  1636,  there  was 
baptized  a  boy  of  Master  Salvestro's,  who  waa  lieateoant  here ;  he  was  named  Hip- 
poIytuB.] 
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he  would  be  compelled  to  spend  his  life  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  clerk,  attain  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Roman  catholic 
Christendom. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  without  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  church  della  Minerva  at  Rome,  the  monument  which 
Salvestro  erected  there  to  the  mother  of  so  noble  a  band  of  sons, 
^'  to  his  dear  wife  Lesa,  of  the  family  of  Deti,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  harmoniously  for  seven  and  thirty  years. 

The  new  pope  carried  into  his  official  life  all  the  active  energy 
peculiar  to  families  that  have  raised  themselves  from  a  diversity 
of  depressing  circumstancos.  The  sittings  were  held  in  the 
forenoon,  the  audiences  in  the  afternoon  /  all  reports  were  re- 
ceived and  examined;  all  despatches  were  first  read  and  talked 
over;  principles  of  law  were  investigated  and  precedents  com- 
pared; the  pope  was  not  seldom  found  better  acquainted  with  a 
case  than  the  referendaries  who  were  to  deliver  their  judgments 
upon  it;  he  laboured  no  less  strenuously  than  before,  when  he 
was  as  yet  only  auditor  di  Bota ;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  internal  administration  of  the  state,  and  personal 
concerns,  no  less  than  to  the  politics  of  Europe;  or  to  the 
grand  interests  of  the  spiritual  power.  When  it  was  asked 
what  it  was  in  which  he  found  satisfaction,  it  was  answered,  in 
all  things  or  nothing.' 

Therewithal  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  ittcur  blame  for 
the  slightest  negligence  in  his  spiritual  duties.  Baronius  re- 
ceived his  confession  every  evening;  every  morning  he  cele- 
brated mass  himself;  at  noon  there  always  dined  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate, twelve  poor  men,  and  as  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
they  were  not  to  be  thought  of.     Moreover  every  Friday  and 

1  Bontirogllo,  Memorio  T.  p.  54,  has  (given  as)  the  whole  order  of  a  week. 

•  lleUtione  al  card>  d'Este  1599.  MS.  Fosc.  He  carried  on  wars  like  Julias  IT., 
he  rawed  buildingH  like  Sixtus  V.,  ho  was  a  reformer  of  abuses  like  Pius  V.,  and 
moreover  he  seaM>ned  his  conversation  with  wit.  Then  comes  the  following  por- 
traiture. "  Di  complcasion  flemmatico  e  sanguigno,  ma  con  qualche  mistura  di  colera, 
di  eorpomtura  camosa  e  grantia,  di  costumi  gravi  e  modesti,  di  maniera  doloe  ct 
affabile,  nel  moto  tardo,  nolle  attioni  eirconspetto,  ncU'esecutioni  enntatore ;  quando 
non  risolve,  pn>n)edita.  E  tenaoe  del  secreto,  cupo  nei  pensieri,  industrioso  nel  tir- 
arli  al  fine." — FOf  a  phlegmatic  and  sanguine  complexion,  with  some  mixture  of 
choler,  of  a  fleshy  and  gn>HS  body,  serious  and  modest  in  his  habits,  mild  and  affable 
in  his  manners,  hIow  in  his  movements,  circumspect  in  his  actions,  tardy  in  execu- 
tion ;  when  he  does  not  resolve,  he  premeditates.  He  is  tenacious  of  secrets,  deep  in 
hb  thoughts,  industriooa  in  bringing  them  to  a  oondoaioii.] 
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Sunday  evening  he  fasted.  After  the  labours  of  the  week,  he 
made  it  his  recreation  on  Sundays  to  have  some  pious  monks, 
or  the  fathers  of  the  Vallicella,  with  him,  to  converse  with 
them  about  the  more  profound  questions  in  divinity.  The 
reputation  for  virtue,  piety,  and  an  exemplary  life  which  he 
had  always  enjoyed,  increased  in  this  manner  so  as  to  seem 
extraordinary.  It  was  what  he  knew  and  intended.  This  very 
reputation  augmented  his  authority  as  supreme  pastor. 

For  indeed  this  pope  acted  in  all  things  with  a  conscious  deli- 
beration. He  was  a  willing  worker,  and  was  one  of  those  char- 
acters who  derive  new  force  from  toil;  but  withal  he  did  not 
carry  so  much  of  passion  into  his  labours  as  to  prevent  him  from 
tempering  his  strenuousness  with  moderation  of  impulse.^  Ac- 
cordingly, he  could  flare  up  indeed  at  times,  and  be  violent  and 
bitter;  nevertheless,  if  he  saw  that  the  person  he  was  addressing, 
although  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  popedom  might  overawe 
him  into  silence,  yet  possibly  manifested  some  repugnance  and 
displeasure  in  his  manner,  he  would  retire  within  himself  and 
endeavour  to  remove  all  such  bad  impressions.  Nothing  was 
ever  to  be  perceived  in  him  but  what  was  becoming  and  consist- 
ent with  the  idea  of  a  good,  pious,  and  wise  man.^ 

Earlier  popes  had  considered  themselves  as  raised  quite  above 
all  laws,  and  had  sought  to  turn  the  administration  of  the  high- 
est dignity  into  a  mere  source  of  enjoyment.  But  this  was  what 
the  spirit  of  the  age  would  now  no  longer  tolerate.  The  indivi- 
dual hail  now  to  give  way  and  retire;  the  ofiBce  was  every  thing. 
No  man  could  either  have  obtained  it,  or  could  have  adminis- 

1  Venier :  Relatione  di  Roma  1601.  "La  sotta  molto  meno  che  per  rinanzi  U 
da  molestia  al  presente  per  la  sua  bona  regola  di  yiver,  nel  quale  da  ocrto  tempo  in 
qua  precede  eon  grandiMima  riflenra  e  con  notabile  astinenza  nel  here ;  che  le  gioya 
anco  moltissimo  a  non  dar  fomento  alia  ffrassezza,  alia  quale  d  molto  indinata  ul  sua 
complessione,  usando  anco  per  questo  di  firequentare  1  esercitio  di  caminar  longa- 
mente  sempro  che  senza  sooncio  de*  negozi  conoece  di  poterlo  £&re,  ai  quail  nondimeno 
per  la  sua  gran  capacita  supplisce." — (The  gout,  which  annoys  him  much  less  than 
iM^fore,  is  at  prraent  a  strong  inducement  to  his  good  rules  of  liying,  aooordinff 
to  which  he  allots  a  certain  time,  and  in  it  proceeds  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
with  notable  abstinence  in  drinking ;  which  helps  much  also  in  not  encouraging  cor- 
pulency, to  which  his  constitution  is  much  inclined,  being  also  accustomed  for  this 
to  take  frequent  exercise  in  walking  long  distances  always  when  he  knows  he  can  do 
so  without  detriment  to  affikirs,  for  which  nevertheless  he  compensates  by  his  great 
capacity.] 

9  Delfino :  "  Si  va  conoscendo  corto  che  in  tutte  le  cose  si  move  S.  S»  con  gran 
jEclo  dcU'onor  di  dio  e  con  gran  desidcrio  del  ben  publico.*' — [It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety that  Uis  Iloliness  conducts  himself  with  great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
a  great  deure  for  promoting  the  public  good.] 
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tared  it,  withoat  condacting  himself  in  a  manner  conespooding 
to  the  proper  idea  of  such  an  office. 

It  IB  evident  that  the  force  of  the  psqpal  institation  itsdf  was 
bj  thia  immensely  enhanced*  Human  institutions  in  general 
remain  in  Tigonr  only  as  long  as  their  spirit  animates  living 
men,  and  exhibits  itself  at  the  same  time  in  the  poaseaaors  of 
the  goTeming  power  which  they  create. 

warn  Focsni'f  abmlotiop. 

AvD  now  the  grand  subject  of  inquiry  was,  how  this  pope,  so 
eminent  for  his  talents,  activity  and  energy,  and  moreoYor  so 
irreproachable  in  point  of  character,  would  understand  and  deal 
with  the  most  important  question  in  all  Europe,  namdy,  the 
state  of  France. 

Would  he,  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  attach  himself  un- 
conditionally to  Spain!  To  this  he  was  called  neither  by  any 
obligation  arising  from  previous  ties,  nor  by  inclination.  It  did 
not  escape  his  notice  that  the  Spanish  preponderance  would 
press  hard  upon  the  popedom  too,  and  would  deprive  it  of  its 
political  independence. 

Or  would  he  adopt  the  party  of  Henry  IV!  It  is  true  this 
monarch  showed  symptoms  of  becoming  Roman  catholic  But 
such  a  promise  was  more  easily  given  than  executed;  he  still 
continued  to  be  protestant;  Clement  VIII.  might  have  to  dread 
being  deceived. 

We  have  seen  how  Sixtus  V.  hung  in  suspense  between  these 
two  possibilities,  and  what  inconsistences  were  associated  with  it. 
The  party  of  the  zealots  was  still  as  powerful  as  ever  at  Borne, 
and  the  new  pope  durst  not  expose  himself  to  their  aversion  and 
opposition. 

Thus  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  difficulties,  amid 
which  he  carefully  guarded  against  betraying  himself  in  words, 
and  awakening  slumbering  animosities.  It  is  only  from  his  ac- 
tions and  course  of  conduct  that  we  can  gradually  gather  what 
his  real  sentiments  were. 

When  he  entered  on  the  government,  the  papal  see  had  sent 
to  France  a  legate  who  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Spain,  and  an  army  which  was  to  fight  against  Henry 
IV. ;  the  League,  too,  was  subsidized.    In  these  matters  the  new 
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pope  could  alter  nothing.  Had  he  stopped  sending  aid  in  money, 
ordered  back  his  army  and  recalled  his  legate,  he  would  have 
perilled  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  exposed  himself  to 
more  bitter  animadversions  than  Pope  Sixtus  had  experienced. 
But  he  was  likewise  far  from  wishing  to  increase  these  efforts,  or 
to  give  them  a  fresh  impulse.  He  would  rather  have  gradually 
moderated  and  restricted  them,  as  a  fovourable  opportunity 
might  offer. 

But  he  soon  found  himself  called  upon  to  take  a  step  of  an 
unequivocal  character. 

Still  in  the  year  1 592,  Henry  IV .  sent  Cardinal  €h>ndi  to 
Italy,  with  instructions  to  proceed  also  to  Bome^  The  king  was 
daily  inclining  more  and  more  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  what 
he  meant,  it  would  appear,  was  rather  by  a  sort  of  treaty  under 
the  mediation  of  Tuscany  and  Venice,  to  unite  himself  again  to 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  than  to  subject  himself  to  it.  And 
was  not  even  this  a  very  agreeable  prospect  for  the  pope!  Was  not 
the  return  of  the  king  at  all  events  a  great  point  gained,  in  what- 
ever manner  it  might  take  place !  Clement,  nevertheless,  con- 
sidered it  necessary  that  he  should  not  go  into  the  proposal  or 
receive  €h>ndi.  The  consequences  moreover  of  Luxemburg's 
presence  (at  Rome)  had  been  too  vexatious  to  Sixtus  V.,  while 
it  had  been  of  no  use.  He  sent  a  monk,  called  Friar  Franches^ 
chi,  to  Florence,  where  the  cardinal  had  already  arrived,  to  an* 
nounce  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  received  at  Rome.  It  quite 
suited  the  pope's  views  that  the  cardinal  and  even  the  archduke 
should  complain,  for  he  wished  that  his  refusal  should  excite  sur- 
prise and  create  a  commotion.  This,  however,  is  only  one  side 
of  the  affair.  The  pope  could  never  mean  to  put  the  king  into 
ill  humour,  nor  absolutely  to  put  away  from  him  an  approach  to 
reconciliation.  We  find  in  the  Venetian  despatches  that  Fra 
Franceschi  had  at  the  same  time  added  to  his  oCBcial  announce* 
ment  that  he  was  pretty  sure  that  the  cardinal  would  be  received 
privately  and  secretly.^     It  seems  almost  aa  if  Gondi  had  been 

1  Bupaocio  Bonato  23  Ott.  1592,  from  an  aooonnt  which  had  been  giyen  by  the 
Florentine  ambassador  Nioc<Jini.  Fra  Franoeiehi's  declaration  was ;  "  ohe  orede 
cho  il  papa  radmetteria,  ma  che  Tuole  leyare  li  cattolici  fiiori  di  dubio  et  ogni  ombra 
che  admettendolo  riceve  ambasceria  di  Navarra.*' — [that  he  beliered  the  pope  wotdd 
roceive  him.  but  that  ho  wMhed  to  remove  all  doabt  from  (Roman)  catholics  abroad, 
and  all  shadow  of  pretext  for  suppoaing  that  in  admitting  him  he  was  reoelTing 
an  embassy  fipom  Nararre.] 

I.  3  Z 
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aetoaQy  in  Borne;  and  that  the  pope  had  told  him  thai  he  mmat 
knock  at  his  door  more  than  once.  At  least  it  is  oertain  that 
an  agent  of  Gondii's  repaired  to  Bome,  and  after  haring  held 
several  conferences,  declared  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  that^ 
thank  God,  he  had  ererr  groond  for  eoneeiring  hopes  and  being 
satisfied,^  bat  that  more  he  durst  not  saj.  In  a  word,  the  pab- 
lie  declinature  was  accompanied  with  a  seeret  encooragement  to 
approach.  Clement  VIIl.  had  no  wish  either  to  offend  Spain 
or  to  repel  Henry  IV.  His  procedure  was  calculated  to  avoid 
both. 

Meanwhile  a  new  question,  and  one  of  &r  greater  importance, 
presented  itself. 

The  states-general  of  France,  in  so  far  as  thej  belonged  to 
the  League  party,  assembled  in  January  1 593,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  long.  As  the  sole  ground 
of  excluding  Henry  IV.  lay  in  his  religion,  the  ftiftl  legate  en* 
joyed  a  greater  than  ordinary  authority.  That  office  was  still 
held  by  Sega  bishop  of  Placentia,  whom  Gregory  XIV.  had  se- 
lected, and  who  had  the  Spanbh-ecclesiastical  leanings  of  Gre- 
gory'^s  goYemment.  Clement  thought  it  necessaiy  to  furnish 
him  with  particular  instructions  on  this  occasion,  and  in  these 
he  admonished  him  to  see  to  it,  that  neither  violence  nor  brib- 
ery should  influence  the  Totes;  conjuring  him  likewise,  iu  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  to  guard  against  all  precipitation.' 

This  was  an  admonition  which  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
weighed  with  an  ambassador  who  considered  himself  bound  in 
duty  to  comply  with  the  first  hints  of  his  princess  intentions, 
but  it  ran  too  much  in  general  expressions,  to  seduce  this  eccle- 
siastical lord,  who  looked  for  advancement  more  from  Spain  than 
from  the  pope,  into  the  abandonment  of  a  party  to  which  he  had 
long  been  attached,  and  which  he  held  to  be  the  orthodox  one. 
Cardinal  Sega  was  not  led  by  it  to  alter  his  course  in  the  very 
least.  On  the  13th  of  June  1593,  he  issued  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  called  on  the  states  to  elect  a  king  who  should  not  only 
be  a  true  Roman  catholic,  but  one  who  should  also  have  the  de- 
termination and  the  capacity  to  annihilate  the  efforts  of  the  here- 

1  Dtspaecio  Doiuito  23  Ott.  1592:  "  dopo  aver  lamato  sfogmr  U  primo  moto  dell* 
altoration  di  S.  ISeat/'— [after  havLng  allowed  the  tint  ebullition  of  his  Beati- 
tude's anger  to  ejchaust  itsell]. 

s  DaviU  XUL  p.  810,  has  an  extract  irom  this  instniotion. 
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tics ;  that  that  was  what  of  all  things  His  Holiness  most  urgently 
desired.^ 

Nor  did  the  pope^s  other  measures  differ  at  all  &om  these  in- 
structions transmitted  to  the  legate.  He  held  generally  to  the 
ecclesiastical  Spanish  strict  orthodox  party ;  but  not,  it  is  true, 
with  that  passion  and  devotedness  which  characterized  other 
popes;  for  if  such  qualities  in  general  marked  his  character,  they 
were  allowed  to  operate  only  in  matters  removed  from  observi^ 
tion.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  be  peaceful  and  irreproachable, 
as  the  regular  dispatch  of  business  required,  to  persevere  in  the 
side  that  had  once  been  adopted,  and  which  was  most  analogous 
with  the  abstract  idea  of  his  office.  This  only  might  have  been 
noticed,  that  he  did  not  quite  repel  the  other  party,  and  would 
not  drive  it  to  a  determined  hostility.  By  secret  encourage- 
ments and  indirect  expressions,  he  kept  them  in  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation at  some  future  day;  he  satisfied  the  Spaniards,  yet  so  as 
that  the  opposite  party  might  venture  to  persuade  themselves 
that  he  was  not  altogether  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  and  that  in 
conducting  himself  as  he  did,  and  no  otherwise,  he  was  mainly 
influenced  by  mere  respect  for  the  Spaniards.  In  Sixtus  it  was 
the  opposite  impulses  that  conflicted  in  his  mind,  that  finally 
prevented  him  from  adopting  a  decisive  course;  in  Clement  it 
was  respect  for  both  sides,  prudence,  and  a  circumspection  de- 
rived from  his  experience  of  the  world,  and  which  urged  him  to 
avoid  exciting  hostile  feelings.  But  the  result  certainly  was, 
that  he  too  wielded  no  decided  influence. 

So  much  the  more,  in  consequence  of  their  being  left  to  them- 
selves, did  the  affairs  of  France  develope  themselves  in  conform- 
ity with  their  own  internal  instincts. 

What  was  of  most  consequence  was  that  a  dissension  arose 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  The  Sixteen  attached  themselves 
closely  to  Spain.  Mayenne  pursued  objects  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. The  Sixteen  were  all  the  more  zealous;  they  proceeded 
to  commit  the  most  horrible  crimes  against  their  supposed  or 
re  J  deserters ;  for  example,  they  murdered  President  Brisson. 

1  **  Qu'il  ait  le  courage  ot  les  autres  vcrtiu  rcquises  ponr  pouToir  heureuaemeitt 
K'primer  et  andantir  du  tout  les  efforts  et  mauvais  doflseins  dcs  h6r6tiques.  C'est 
la  chose  du  mondc  que  plus  S.  S.  prcsee  et  d6aire." — [That  he  hare  the  cour- 
age and  all  the  other  virtues  requisite  to  his  being  able  happily  to  repress  aad 
anniliilate  altogether  the  efforts  and  evil  designs  <h  the  heretios.  This  is  of  lU 
things  in  the  world  what  his  UoUncw  moat  presses  and  desires.] 
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Mayenne  thought  it  right  to  paniah  them  for  these  doings,  snd 
caused  their  most  fanatical  leaders  to  be  executed.  Under  fiiToor 
of  this  dissension  there  had  arisen  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  1592,  even  in  Paris,  a  more  moderate  tone  of  sentiment  as 
respects  both  politics  and  religion,  opposed  to  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  up  to  that  time  hy  the  Leagae,  but  opposed  most 
of  all  to  the  Sixteen  and  to  the  Spaniards.  An  alliance  was 
concladed,  not  much  differing  from  the  League  itself^  which  had 
for  its  object  the  transference  of  the  public  offices  of  the  city, 
into  the  hands  of  moderate  and  sensible  men ;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  year  it  was  tolerably  successful  in  attaining  its  end.^ 
Symptoms  of  a  like  tendency  revealed  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  had  already  greatly  influenced  the  re- 
suits  of  the  elections  for  the  meeting  of  the  states.  Henoe 
it  was  that  the  Spaniards  found  all  their  proposals  there  met  by 
80  effective  an  opposition.  While  the  fimatical  preadieiB  still 
held  every  man  to  be  excommunicated  who  should  so  much  as 
speak  of  peace  with  the  heretic,  even  were  he  to  go  to  mass,  the 
Parliament  reminded  the  states  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom,  which  provided  that  foreign  princes  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  throne ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  whole  body,  which  was  called  the  poli- 
tical party,  was  only  waiting  for  Henry  the  Fourth^s  conversion, 
in  order  to  submit  to  him. 

Wherein,  then,  lay  the  difference  between  these  and  the 
Roman  catholic  royalists  in  the  camp  of  Henry  IV.!  Only  in 
this,  that  the  former  wanted  to  see  a  step  taken  before  they 
would  submit,  while  the  latter  thought  they  could  wait  for  its 
being  taken.  For  in  this  even  the  Roman  catholic  royalists 
were  of  one  mind,  that  the  king  must  return  to  their  church, 
albeit  that  they  did  not  make  his  right,  his  legitimacy,  depend- 
ent on  his  doing  so.  Probably  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  the  protestants  in  the  king^s  circle,  they  constantly  urged 
this  more  and  more  keenly ;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  most 
commanding  statesmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  court,  at- 
tached themselves  to  that  third  party,  whose  most  distinctive 
characteristic  lay  in  this  demand.' 

1  Cayct  lib.  IV.  (torn.  58,  p.  5)  givoB  the  propoaitions  that  were  made  at  the 
fint  meeting  of  the  states. 
t  Such  is  the  repvescntatton  gircn  by  Sully,  V.  249. 
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As  soon  as  the  faoe  of  affairs  wore  this  aspect^  every  one  saw, 
and  even  the  protestants  themselves  did  not  deny  it,  that  Heniy 
must  become  a  Boman  catholic  if  he  would  be  king.  It  is  need* 
less  to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  last  impulse  to  that  result  came  from  them.  What  led  most 
to  it  was  the  grand  combination  of  circumstances,  the  necessity 
of  things/  In  his  now  completing  that  act  by  which  he  passed 
over  to  Boman  Catholicism,  Henry  attached  himself  to  that  nft* 
tional  French  Boman  catholic  opinion,  which  was  represented  by 
the  TierB-parti  and  the  political  party,  and  which  had  now  the 
prospect  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  in  France. 

Fundament-ally,  however,  this  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  Boman  catholic  opposition  which  had  flocked  round  the 
banners  of  legitimacy  and  national  independence,  and  made  face 
against  the  ecclesiastical  Spanish  enterprises.  How  mightily 
bad  it  now  advanced  in  point  of  power  and  authority !  In  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  it  had  unquestionably  the  prepon- 
derance; it  was  professed,  secretly  if  not  in  the  £eu»  of  day,  over 
the  whole  of  France;  by  means  of  the  monarchy's  passing  from 
protestantism  to  Boman  Catholicism  it  now  obtained  a  firm  in« 
temal  footing,  that  monarch,  moreover,  being  so  warlike,  brave, 
and  victorious.  Thus  grown  into  bulk  and  vigour  it  appeared 
anew  before  the  pope,  and  prayed  him  to  bestow  on  it  his  recog- 
nition and  his  blessing.  How  much  renown  and  influence  would 
it  obtain  were  he  at  least  to  declare  himself  directly  in  its  favour. 
Still  all  depended  on  this  further  condition.  The  prelates  even 
who  had  received  the  king  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  had 
done  this  only  upon  the  previous  understanding  that  he  was  to 
obtain  absolution  bom  the  pope.'  To  this  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  League,  with  whom  the 
king  opened  communications.^  Although  promises  are  not 
always  kept,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  papal  absolu- 
tion, communicated  at  this  crisis,  would  have  powerfully  affected 

1  That  Henrjr  was,  in  April  1503,  detennined  to  take  this  step  is  poTed  by  Ins 
letter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  26th  of  March.  Gulum :  Istoria  del 
granducato  t.  V.  p.  160. 

s  <*  Messieurs  du  clei*^  luy  avoient  donn6  1'  absolution  k  la  chai^  qu*il  enroy- 
eroit  vers  sa  S^  le  r6qucrir  d'approuver  oe  qu'ils  aroient  fait." — [The  clcif^  gnunted 
him  absolution  on  condition  that  he  was  to  send  to  his  Holiness,  asking  his  appro- 
val of  what  they  had  done.]     Cayet :  58,  390. 

t  Villeroy  M^moires.    Coll.  nnir.  62,  186. 
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the  courae  of  events.  Henry  IV.  sent  one  of  the  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  to  solicit  the  pope  first.  It 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  truce  while  die  answer  was 
waited  for. 

The  pope  was  distrustful  and  cautious.     As  Sixtus  V.  had 
been  inflamed  by  the  hopes  of  religious  ambition,  so  Clement 
VIII.  was  kept  back  by  the  dread  of  being  deceived  and  of  ex* 
periencing  vexatious  results.     He  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  Henry  IV.  would  probably  return  at  last  to  protestantism 
as  he  had  done  once  before ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  king  was  really  converted,  unless  an  angel  firom 
heaven  were  to  come  and  whisper  it  in  his  ear ;  he  looked  around 
him  and  found  the  greater  part  of  the  Curia  still  possessed  with 
an  aversion  for  the  French.     From  time  to  time  a  pamphlet 
appeared  in  which  the  assertion  was  reiterated,  that  Henry  IV., 
as  a  haretictu  rdapsus^  could  not  be  absolved  even  by  the  pope. 
Clement  still  felt  no  heart  to  enter  into  a  conflict  with  the  Span« 
lards,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  those  professing  that  opinion.^ 
And  was  not  the  party  that  now  sued  for  his  forgiveness,  in- 
volved in  fact  in  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Boman  catho- 
lic church! — ^^f&ithless  to  the  crown  and  to  the  church,^  as  he 
expressed  himself,  ^^  bastards,  children  of  the  bondwoman  and 
not  of  the  wife;  while  the  Leaguists  have  proved  themselves 
genuine  sons/''    Certainly  it  still  would  have  demanded  some 
resolution  to  have  acceded  to  their  request.     Clement  could  not 
yet  summon  up  courage  for  such  a  step.'     Nevers  entered  Borne 
with  the  double  self-confidence  inspired  by  his  high  rank  and  the 
importance  of  his  mission ;  he  made  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
gladly  received;  such  was  the  feeling  with  which  he  expressed 

1  \a»  Intimidations  qui  furcnt  faites  «a  Papo  Clement  VIIT.  par  le  due  de 
Se«Ra — [The  intimidations  that  were  practised  towards  Pope  Clement  VIII.  by 
the  duke  of  Sessa],  yet  not  very  authentic,  and  though  prmted  long  ago  in  tlM 
M6moirc8  do  Mr.  lo  due  do  Nevers  II.  p.  716,  communicated  as  somethii^  new  in 
Capefigue's  Histoiro  do  la  r6forme  torn.  VII.  ' 

•  Disp.  20  Kg.  1593.  Account  of  Henry's  conversion.  "  II  papa  non  s'era  per 
tali  avisi  molto  alterato  e  tuttavia  restava  con  I'animo  molto  involto  nelli  snoi  soliti 
dubbj  e  perplessit^." — [The  pope  was  not  much  chansed  by  such  news,  and  remained 
constantly  with  his  mind  much  involved  in  his  usual  doubts  and  perplexity.]  He 
told  the  Venetian  amtiassador  that  Henry  was,  and  remained,  a  hscreticus  reiapsus 
(relapsed  heretic),  and  that  nobody  could  trust  to  the  change  he  had  made. 

3  Relatio  dictorum  a  Cleroente  VIII.  papa  die  28  Dec.  1593,  in  consiatorio. 
— [Account  of  things  said  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  2Sth  I>ec.  1593,  in  the  oonaiat* 
ory.]     M6m.  de  Nevers  II.  638. 
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himself,  and  such  the  tone  in  which  the  letter  which  he  brought 
with  him  &om  the  king  was  conceived.     The  pope  thought  it 
sounded  as  if  the  king  had  not  only  been  long  a  Soman  catholic, 
but  as  if  he  were  returning  like  a  second  Charles  the  Great,  from 
achieving  a  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  church.   Nevers  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  coldness  of  his  reception,  and  the  little 
attention  that  was  paid  to  his  proposal.  As  all  went  for  nothing, 
he  asked  the  pope  at  last  what  the  king  was  to  do  in  order 
to  obtain  favour  with  his  Holiness.     The   pope  replied  that 
there  were  enough  of  divines  in  France  to  inform  him  particu- 
larly on  that  point.     "But,^  said  he,  "will  your  Holiness  be 
content  with  what  the  divines  may  sayf'     The  pope  declined 
giving  him  an  answer  to  this.     He  would  not  even  consider  him 
as  Henry's  ambassador,  but  only  as  Lewis  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Ne- 
vers; all  that  passed  between  them  he  wished  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light,  not  of  an  official  negotiation,  but  only  of  a  private  con- 
versation betwixt  two  persons,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  give  a  resolution  in  writing.     "  Nothing  more  remains 
for  me,''  said  Nevers  to  cardinal  Toledo,  who  apprized  him  of 
this  dogged  mood  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  "but  to  deplore  the 
miseries  which  must  befal  France  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  renewal  of  the  war."     The  cardinal  said  nothing;  he 
smiled.     Nevers  left  Some  and  gave  vent  to  his  vexation  in  bit- 
ter accounts  of  his  treatment.^ 

Mankind,  generally  speaking,  feel  only  for  their  own  personal 
position.  The  Boman  Curia  understood  only  what  was  of  ad- 
vantage to  themselves ;  we  do  not  find  that  they  were  influenced 
by  any  genuine  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  France. 

Certainly  we  know  too  much  of  this  pope  to  believe  that  he 
wished  absolutely  to  repel  Henry's  adherents,  and  much  less 
now  than  before,  in  as  much  as  they  were  so  much  more  power- 
ful than  ever.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  a  secret  agent  the 
assurance  that  the  king  had  only  first  to  show  that  he  was  com- 
pletely a  Bioman  catholic,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  of  obtain- 

1  Two  writings,  of  nearly  the  same  import  however  :  Discours  de  ce  qae  fit  Mr. 
do  Nevers  k  son  voyage  de  Rome  en  I'ann^  1593 — [Acoomit  of  what  was  done 
by  the  duke  de  Nevers  on  the  occasion  of  his  ioumey  to  Rome  in  the  year  1593], 
and  Discours  de  la  legation  de  Mr.  Ic  due  de  Nevers — [Account  of  the  duke  de 
Nevers*  embassy] :  both  in  the  second  volume  of  the  above-quoted  Memoirs  of  Nevers, 
and  the  first  almost  word  for  word  in  Cayct.  Extracts  to  ue  found  in  De  Thou  and 
Davik,  and  more  lately,  as  if  taken  (r%aa  unknown  sources  in  Capefigue. 
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ing  absolution.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  who  openljr 
gave  so  decided  a  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  the  king^'a  retom 
to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  should  have  secretly  apprized  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  that  therewithal  he  had  nothing  to  op- 
pose to  what  the  clergy  in  France  proposed  to  do.  Now,  too, 
the  grand  duke  had  to  communicate  to  the  chiefs  among  the 
Roman  catholic  royalists  the  pacificatory  declarations  of  the 
pope.^  But  in  all  this  he  was  anxious,  properly  speaking,  only 
about  his  own  future  prospects ;  in  France  things  went  <m  there- 
fore as  they  best  could. 

The  truce  had  expired;  the  sword  was  again  unsheathed;  all 
was  again  suspended  on  the  fortunes  of  war. 

But  the  superiority  of  Henry  IV.  was  now  erident  at  once. 
The  commanders  on  the  other  side  were  no  longer  supported  by 
that  settled  conyiction,  which  had  till  now  been  so  powerful  a 
stay;  the  doctrines  of  the  politicians,  the  king^s  change  of  reli* 
gion,  and  his  continued  success,  had  made  them  all  feel  shaken 
at  heart.  One  after  another  they  went  oyer,  without  making 
any  account  of  the  want  of  the  p^>al  absolution.  Vitri,  who 
commanded  at  Meaux,  and  whom  the  Spaniards  would  no  longer 
furnish  with  money  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  was  the  first  to  do 
so,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Rouen. 
Most  depended  now  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  Paris.  There 
the  political,  national  French  tone  of  opinion,  after  many  fluc- 
tuations, had  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy,  had  drawn  over 
to  itself  the  best  families,  and  led  to  the  most  important  offices 
being  filled  from  among  them.  The  armed  buigess  militia  was 
already  commanded  upon  its  principles;  the  Hotdde  ViUe  fell 
under  the  same  rule;  the  prevasts  des  Marehanda  and  Eehetins 
belonged,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  to  the 
same  opinion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  king^s  return 
could  meet  with  no  farther  difficulty.  It  took  place  on  the  22d 
of  March  1594.  Henry  IV.  was  amazed  to  find  himself  greeted 
with  such  overwhelming  acclamations  of  joy,  by  a  people  that 
had  been  so  long  opposed  to  him ;  he  thought  he  might  safely  con- 
clude that  they  had  till  then  been  suffering  bom  tyranny,  bat 
this  was  not  quite  the  case;  the  opinions  of  the  League  had 
really  predominated  in  men^s  minds;  but  others  had  now  taken 

1  D«Tik  lib.  XIV.  p.  930. 
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their  place.  The  king's  return  was,  in  the  main,  the  triumph  of 
the  political  opinion.  The  Leaguists  now  experienced  a  perse- 
cution similar  to  that  which  they  had  so  often  denounced  them- 
selves. Such  influential  authors  and  chiefs,  as  the  violent 
Boucher,  now  left  the  city  along  with  the  Spaniards;  more  than 
a  hundred  others,  who  were  reckoned  as  the  most  dangerous, 
were  formally  banished.  All  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  in  one  body,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Even  the  Sorbonne,  whose  most  obstinate  members,  including 
even  the  rector  of  the  university,  were  amongst  the  banished, 
yielded  to  the  doctrine  that  had  now  obtained  the  ascendancy. 
What  a  change  in  its  decrees  now  from  what  they  were  in  the 
year  1589!  Now,  even  the  Sorbonne  acknowledged  that  every 
power  is  originally  from  Grod,  according  to  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Romans;  that  whoever  resists  the  king,  resists  God 
and  falls  into  condemnation.  They  rejected  the  opinion  that  a 
man  could  refuse  allegiance  to  his  king,  if  not  owned  by  the  pope, 
as  thrown  out  by  evil-minded  and  ill-advised  people.  All  the 
members  of  the  university  in  a  body,  rectors,  deans,  theologians, 
decretists,  physicians,  artists,  monks,  and  conventualists,  stud- 
ents and  oflScers,  now  swore  fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henry  IV., 
and  bound  themselves  to  shed  their  blood  in  his  service  when 
required.  Nay,  more  than  that,  on  the  ground  of  this  its  new 
orthodoxy,  the  university  forthwith  opened  a  campaign  against 
the  Jesuits.  They  charged  these  with  their  insurrectionary 
principles,  a  crime  in  which  the  university  itself,  it  is  true,  had 
formerly  participated,  and  with  their  Spanish  opinions.  For 
some  time  the  Jesuits  defended  themselves  not  without  success. 
But  as  in  that  same  year,  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Ghas- 
tel,  who  had  attended  their  schools,^  attempted  to  murder  the 

^  JuTencius,  partis  V.  lib.  XII  n.  13,  gives  the  following  description  of  this  cri- 
minal :  **  Indoles  juveni  tristis  ac  tetrioa,  mores  improlri,  mens  anxia  reoordatiooe 
eriminum  atque  unius  potiasimum  quod  matrem  aliquando  yerberaflset.  -  -  Conscien- 
tia  eriminum  ultrix  mentem  efleratam  diro  vexare  pergebat  metu :  quern  ut  leniret, 
immane  parricidium  impos  mentis  an  potius  erebi  furiis  incitatus  designate  quo 
tanquam  de  religione  ac  regno  bene  mentus  peccatorum  yeniam  facilius,  ut  demons 
roputabat,  conaequeretur.*' — [The  voung  man's  temper  was  melancholy  and  sullen, 
his  morals  were  bad,  his  mind  burtnened  with  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes,  and 
of  one  in  particular,  namely,  his  having  sometimes  beaten  his  mother.  -  -  Conscience 
revenginir  itself  on  him  for  his  crimes,  continued  to  harass  his  mind,  thus  driven 
wild,  with  direful  fears,  to  soothe  which,  while  deprived  of  reason  or  rather  ui^^ 
on  by  the  furies  of  hell,  he  marks  out  for  himself  a  shocking  parricide,  by  which 
like  a  madman  he  thought  he  might  by  deserving  well  of  religion  and  (be  Kingdom 
obtain  mors  easily  the  loigiyeness  of  his  una.] 

I.  4  A 
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king,  and  acknowledged  in  his  judicial  examination  that  he  had 
often  heard  from  the  Jesuits  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill 
a  king  who  was  not  reconciled  with  the  church,  they  could  bear 
up  no  longer  against  the  general  success  of  the  party  which 
they  had  uniformly  combated;    the  populace  could  hardly  be 
withheld  from  storming  their  college;  and  at  last  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  condemned  to  quit  the  kingdom  m  four- 
teen days,  as  seducers  of  youth,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state/   Thus  did  the  opinion  which 
had  established  itself  in  small  beginnings  as  an  opposition,  tako 
possession  of  Paris,  and  gradually  thereafter  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  drive  its  adversaries  from  the  lists.     Similar  move- 
ments took  place  in  all  quarters.     New  submissions  followed 
every  day;  the  king  was  crowned  and  anointed  at  Chartres ; 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  from  all  the  pulpits;  the  monk- 
ish orders  acknowledged  him ;  he  exercised  without  contradic- 
tion the  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  are  of  so 
much  importance.     Therewithal  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  good 
Boman  catholic;  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  that  churches 
ritual  where  it  had  been  discontinued  during  the  late  troubles, 
and  where  it  had  been  preserved  as  the  exclusive  worship,  he 
confirmed  that  as  a  matter  of  right  in  solemn  privileges.     All 
this  he  did  without  being  reconciled  as  yet  with  the  pope. 

But  for  the  latter  it  had  now  become  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  think  about  this  reconciliation.^  Had  he  held  back 
any  longer  the  result  might  have  been  a  schism,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  factious  and  apostate  French  church. 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  still  continued  constantly  to  oppose 
it.  They  maintained  that  Henry''s  conversion  was  assuredly 
simulated,  and  that  a  schism  was  then  first  really  to  be  dreaded 
on  his  receiving  absolution  ;^  they  even  now  described  the  state 
of  things  in  which  it  would  be  found  inevitable.  For  the  pope 
no  small  resolution  would  always  be  requisite,  in  the  face  of 

1  Anmiro  literro  iocietatis  Jesu,  1696,  p.  350.  "  Tanta  superat  adhao  pneteriti 
naufragii  fluctuatio  ut  nondum  tabulas  omnes  atque  armamenta  disjecta  ooUcgcri- 
nius." — [Annual  lottcni  of  the  society  of  Josus,  1596,  p.  350.  Such  a  heary  swell 
still  remains  since  the  shipwreck  we  have  had,  that  we  have  not  yet  collected  all 
the  scattered  planks  and  ship's  gear,] 

*  For  the  first  time  on  the  5th  of  November,  1594,  the  Venetian  amtiassador 
finds  the  pope  in  French  affairs  "  meglio  inclinato  che  ncl  passato*' — [better  in- 
clined than  in  time  past]. 

s  Oasat  i  M'  de  Villeroy,  Rome,  6  Dec.  1594.     Lettroi  d'Oasat,  I.  53. 
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those  by  whose  power  he  was  sarFOunded,  and  who  had  a  largo 
party  in  the  Curia,  to  apostatize  from  an  opinion,  which  passed 
for  orthodox,  for  which  his  predecessors  had  so  often  put  their 
spiritual  and  ciyil  arms  in  movement,  which  he  himself  for  seve- 
ral  years  had  approved,  but  he  clearly  saw  that  every  delay  must 
prove  detrimental,  and  that  he  could  look  for  nothing  more  from 
the  other  side ;  he  felt  that  the  government  that  had  risen  up 
in  France,  though  in  spiritual  matters  forming  a  kind  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  stricter  doctrines,  yet  in  secular  things  had  a  mani- 
fest sympathy  with  Romish  interests.     Perhaps  the  former 
would  subside  of  itself,  and  the  latter  become  so  much  the  more 
useful.     Enough,  Clement  already  signified  his  willingness,  pro- 
vided the  first  word  should  be  addressed  to  him.     We  have  the 
despatches  of  the  French  plenipotentiary  d'Ossat,  regarding  his 
negotiations;  they  are  pleasing,  instructive,  and  worth  being 
read,  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  had  serious  difficulties  to  over- 
come.    It  were  needless  to  follow  out  his  proceedings  step  by 
step.     The  general  state  of  affairs  had  already  determined  the 
pope,  and  all  now  depended  only  on  the  king  making  some  con- 
cessions to  him  in  return.    Those  who  were  unfavourable  to  the 
reconciliation,  would  willingly  have  had  the  pope^s  demands  raised 
to  the  utmost,  under  the  pretext  that  the  church  on  this  occasion 
required  the  greatest  securities;  the  pope  remained  content  with 
much  more  tolerable  requisitions.     He  specially  insisted  on  the 
re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Beam ;  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  (decrees  of  the)  council  of  Trent  in  so  far  as  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  the  land ;  the  strict  observance  of  the  con- 
cordat ;  the  education  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith.     For  the  king  too 
it  was  very  desirable,  at  any  rate,  that  he  should  be  reconciled 
with  the  Romish  see.     His  power  was  based  on  his  having  gone 
over  to  Roman  Catholicism;  that  act  first  became  fully  accredited 
on  his  obtaining  the  pope^s  absolution ;  although  by  far  the 
greater  number  had  come  over  to  him,  some  still  held  out  never- 
theless, alleging  the  want  of  it  as  the  reason  for  their  continued 
resistance.^     Henry  IV.  acceded  to  those  conditions  without 

1  Da  Perron  au  roi  6  Not.  1590 :  "De  toucher  icy,  combien  I'aathorit6  et  U 
faycar  de  oe  siege  dstant  entrc  vos  mains  rons  pent  ser^'ir  d'nn  utile  instrument  non 
seulement  pour  rcmettre  e  conserrer  tos  sujets  en  paix  et  en  eb6isBanoe»  mais  aiissi 
pourTous  preparer  toutes  sortee  de  grandei|rB  hors  de  Tottre  royaume,  et  ik  tout  lo 
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mach  difficulty;  he  had  already  of  himself  led  to  their  being  so 
far  executed;  he  had  it  at  heart  to  show  that  he  was  a  good 
Boman  catholic;  how  much  more  powerful  was  he  now  than  at 
ihe  time  of  the  mission  of  the  duke  de  Nevers,  and  yet  the  let- 
ter which  he  now  addressed  to  the  pope  about  his  absolution,  was 
much  more  humble  and  submissive  than  then.  *'The  king,^  so 
it  runs,  ^^  returns  to  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  and  beseeches  you 
in  all  humility  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  him  your  holy  blessing  and  highest  absolution.^ 
The  pope  felt  fully  patisfied.^ 

All  that  now  remained  was  that  the  college  of  cardinals  should 
likewise  declare  their  assent.  Yet  the  pope  would  not  allow 
the  matter  to  come  before  a  regular  meeting  of  the  consistory; 
consistency  with  the  decisions  it  had  adopted  down  to  this  time, 
might  easily  have  brought  the  matter  to  an  untoward  resnk.' 
He  invited  the  cardinals  to  explain  their  views  to  him  individa- 
ally,  at  special  audiences,  an  expedient  which  had  often  been 
adopted  before  them  in  similar  cases.  After  he  had  heard  them 
all,  he  declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  voices  were  in  favour  of 
the  absolution. 

On  the  1 7th  of  November  1 595,  steps  were  taken  for  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony.   The  throne  of  the  pope  was  erected 

moins  pour  tenir  vos  ennomis  en  quclque  crainte  et  devoir  par  PapprchensioR  de  1a 
mteme  authority  dont  ik  so  sont  ayd6z  pour  trembler  to«  68tats  et  vos  peuples,  ce 
■eroit  un  ducoun  superflu."  Lea  ambaasades  du  oirdinal  Perron,  I.  27. — [T*  men- 
tion hero  how  well  the  authority  and  tho  favour  of  this  see,  being  in  your  hands, 
may  be  of  service  to  yon  as  a  inefui  ingtrument,  not  only  for  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing your  subjects  in  peace  and  obedience,  but  also  for  preparing  for  you  all  aorta  of 
gniDdeim  beyond  your  kingdom,  and  at  the  least  for  keeping  your  enemies  in  some 
fear  and  due  respect,  by  (their)  dread  of  the  same  authority  that  they  took  advan- 
tage of  to  trouble  your  territories  and  your  people's,  would  be  superfluous.  Car- 
dinal Perron's  ombaaaies,  I.  27.] 

I  RoquOtc  du  roi  in  Amelot's  obsenrations,  in  Oisat  I.  160. 

*  Tho  Roman  court  considered  the  docLuon  to  be  at  all  times  rash  and  haiard- 
018.  Dolftno  Relatione  :  "  I  pid  gravi  negotii  fl  papa  ha  saputo  espedire  e  molto 
bene  e  ancora  con  gran  oeleritit :  perch6  con  tanti  oontrarj  quanti  offn'nno  sa  bene- 
disse  il  re  di  Francia,  lo  acccttd  nel  grerabo  della  chiesa,  mandd  li  un  legato  nei 
tempo  che  tutti  lo  ribattavano  sotto  pretesto  cho  non  fosse  ssa  dignlti^  mandarlo 
avanti  che'l  re  mandame  il  sue  ambasclatoro  a  Roma,  et  in  quello  Tautorita  delU 
Sri*  v*  giov6  assai,  che  cosi  mi  dissc  S.  S»,  per  divcrsi  offici  che  a  quel  tempo  lo 
sveva  fatto  a  nome  di  lei." — [The  gravest  aflairs  tho  pope  has  known  how  to  expe- 
dite, not  only  very  well,  but,  further,  with  great  celerity ;  for  with  so  many  opposed 
to  It,  as  every  one  knows,  he  blessed  tho  king  of  France,  received  him  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  sent  him  a  legate  at  a  time  when  all  repelled  him  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  becoming  his  dignity  to  send  him  beforo  the  king  had  sent  his  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  your  Lordship  aided  much,  as  hia 
Holinesa  told  me,  by  the  Tariooi  good  offices  I  discharged  at  that  time  in  your 
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in  front  of  Peter'^s  church;  cardinals  and  curia  reverentially  sur- 
rounded their  chief.  The  king'*s  petition  and  the  conditions  to 
which  he  had  consented,  were  read  aloud.  Thereupon  the  prox- 
ies of  the  most  Christian  king  threw  themselves  at  the  pope'^s 
feet;  after  which  with  a  gentle  blow  from  a  rod,  he  gave  them 
his  absolution.  How  completely  in  all  this  did  the  papal  see 
shine  forth  once  more  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  ancient  au- 
thority.^ 

In  point  of  fact,  too,  here  there  was  the  evidence  of  a  great 
result.  The  sovereign  authority  in  France,  now  strong  in  itself 
and  firmly  settled,  was  again  Soman  catholic;  it  had  an  interest 
accordingly  in  standing  on  good  terms  wiUi  the  pope.  Thero 
began  to  be  formed  in  France  a  new  centre  for  the  Bomafn  catho* 
lie  world,  and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  send  forth  a  powerful 
influence. 

If  we  look  into  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find  that 
this  result  then  went  off  into  two  distinct  branches. 

It  was  not  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  pope,  not  by  the  tri^ 
umph  of  the  strict  party,  that  France  was  regained ;  it  was 
rather  by  means  of  a  coalition  of  modesate  and  intermediate 
views,  by  the  superiority  of  a  party  which  had  constituted  it* 
self  an  opposition.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French 
church  took  up  quite  a  different  position  from  the  Italian,  the 
Netherlandish,  and  the  newly  constituted  Gennan  church.  It 
submitted  indeed  to  the  pope,  yet  this  it  did  with  3^  freedom  and 
inherent  independence,  the  source  of  which  might  be  traced  to 
its  origin,  the  consciousness  of  which  it  never  lost  again.  Thus 
far  the  papal  see  could  not  regard  France  as  by  any  means  a 
conquest. 

But  so  much  the  more  advantageous  to  it  was  the  other,  thai 
is,  the  political  branch.  The  lost  bsiiance  of  power  was  restored; 
two  great  monarchies^  jealous  of  each  other  and  involved  in  an 
interminable  rivalry,  now  held  each  o^er  in  check ;  both  were 
Koman  catholic,  and  might  at  length  be  directed  in  one  spirit ; 
but  betwixt  the  two  he  pope  assumed  a  much  more  independent 
position  than  he  and  his  predecessors  for  a  long  period  had  found 

1  Oesat,  otherwiM  most  copious  witli  respect  to  erery  tbing,  in  I.  168,  dightlj 
t0a<;hes  upon  the  ceremony  *'  Tout  s'y  est  pMi6,"  says  lie»  "oonyenablement  k  ik 
dignity  de  U  ooaronne  trds-  ^hr6tienne." — [All  took  place  in  a  mamer  befitting  the 
dignity  of  the  most  Ckristian  king.]    All  weie  not  of  tkis  opinioB. 
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it  possible  to  maintain.  He  was  now  much  more  free  from  the 
bonds  which  the  preponderance  of  Spain  had  hitherto  thrown 
around  him. 

This  political  tendency  is  what  we  first  observe  in  the  progress 
of  affairs.  French  influence  was  for  the  first  time  again  mani- 
fest in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lapsing  of 
Ferrara  to  the  papal  see.  This  was  an  occurrence  which  in 
othar  respects  too  was  of  great  moment  in  the  development  of 
the  church  state''s  power,  and  which  may  draw  our  attention  for 
a  time  from  the  current  of  religious  affairs,  as  it  in  like  manner 
drew  the  attention  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time.  Let  us 
begin  with  a  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  country  under  its 
last  princes. 

FUUURA  UKDXB  ALPOSSO  U. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  Ferrara  under  the  last  of  the  Estes, 
was  in  a  particularly  flourishing  condition;  this,  however,  is 
quite  a  delusion,  like  so  many  others  originating  in  the  aversion 
entertained  towards  the  secular  power  of  Bome. 

Montaigne  visited  Ferrara  under  Alfonso  II.  He  admired 
the  broad  streets  of  the  city  and  its  beautiful  palaces ;  but  even 
then  he  found  it  deserted  and  emptied  of  inhabitants,  as  those 
do  who  visit  it  at  the  present  day.^  The  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vince depends  on  keeping  the  dams  in  repair,  and  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  waters ;  but  neither  the  dams  nor  the  rivers 
and  canals  were  properly  regulated;  inundations  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred;  Volano  and  Primaro  were  so  sanded  up  that 
their  shipping  trade  entirely  ceased.' 

It  were  a  still  greater  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  subjects  of 
this  house  were  free  and  happy.  Alfonso  II.  gave  the  most 
rigorous  effect  to  the  rights  of  his  exchequer.  In  the  case  of 
every  contract,  even  when  it  only  respected  a  loan,  a  tenth  of 
the  value  fell  to  the  duke ;  he  levied  a  tenth  on  all  things  that 
entered  the  town.  He  monopolized  the  trade  in  salt ;  he  im- 
posed a  new  duty  on  oil ;  finally,  by  advice  of  ChristofEUio  of 
Fiume,  his  minister  for  the  customs  department,  he  engrossed 

1  Moniaigno:  Voyage  I.  226 — 231. 

s  An  account  of  the  states  of  the  church  from  the  oommenoement  of  the  sevon- 
teenth  century,  asserts  that  the  duke  had  transferred  to  his  estate  called  Mesola, 
the  peasantry  who  used  to  work  at  the  Po,  so  that  erery  thing  there  had  fallen  into 
deeay  and  oouU  nerw  be  rertored  again.    (Init  pditi.  t  IX.) 
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to  himself  the  trade  in  flour  and  bread ;  so  that  no  one  durst 
procure  for  himself  those  first  necessaries  of  life  from  any  but  the 
duke'*s  functionaries ;  none  dared  so  much  as  borrow  a  dish  of 
flour  from  his  neighbour/  The  very  nobility  were  allowed  to 
hunt  for  a  few  days  only,  and  that  with  no  more  than  some  three 
hounds.  Six  men  were  seen  one  day  hung  up  in  the  market 
place,  with  a  bundle  of  dead  pheasants  at  their  feet;  to  show,  it 
was  said,  that  they  had  been  shot  when  poaching  in  the  duke^s 
pheasant  preserve. 

Accordingly,  when  people  speak  of  the  prosperity  and  bustle 
of  Ferrara,  they  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  court,  not  to 
the  country  or  the  city. 

During  those  storms  that  prevailed  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  so  many  flourishing  races  and 
powerful  principalities  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
underwent  fundamental  changes,  the  house  of  Este  had  been 
able,  by  means  of  an  adroit  policy  and  a  vigorous  defence,  to 
preserve  itself  amid  all  dangers.  But  with  this  there  were  com- 
bined other  characteristic  peculiarities.  Who  has  not  read  of 
that  race,  which  as  Bojardo  expresses  himself,  was  destined  to 
uphold  valour,  virtue,  courtesy,  and  the  social  graces  in  the 
world;*  and  of  its  home,  which,  as  Ariosto  says,  it  had  embeU 
lished  not  only  with  royal  buildings,  but  also  with  elegant  stu- 
dies and  refined  manners.^    And  if  the  Estes  earned  for  them- 

1  Frizzi :  Memorio  per  la  storia  di  Ferrara  torn.  IV.  p.  364.  Principallj  Mano- 
lenso :  Relatione  di  Ferrara.  **  II  daca  non  d  cobi  amato  come  li  suoi  preceflsori,  e 
qaesto  per  Tausteriia  et  esattioni  che  fa  Christofano  da  Fiume  co^ominato  il  Fri- 
sato  (Stregiato)  suo  gabelliere.  -  -  II  Frisato  s'offerse  di  rendere  miglior  mercato  le 
robbe  a  beneficio  del  popolo  di  quelio  che  facevano  gli  altri  e  di  dame  molto  utile  a 
S.  EUx^:  piacqae  il  partite  al  duca :  ma  se  bene  11  Frisato  paga  al  daca  quelio  che 
gli  ha  data  intentione,  non  sodisfa  perd  al  popolo,  rendendo  la  robba  cattiva  quanto 
alia  qualita  e  molto  cara  quanto  al  prezzo." — [The  duke  is  not  so  much  lored  as  Lis 
predecessors  were,  and  this  on  account  of  the  austerity  and  the  exactions  practised 
W  Christofano  of  Fiume,  sumamed  Frisato  (Sfregiato)  his  custom  house  officer. 
Frisato  offers  to  sell  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  better  rate  than  others, 
and  to  do  so  at  a  great  adrantage  to  His  Excellency ;  the  means  he  employs  please 
the  duke ;  but  although  Frisato  may  pay  to  the  duke  all  that  he  may  haye  led  him 
to  expect,  he  does  not  therefore  satisfy  the  people,  selling  them  goods  that  are  bad 
in  quality  and  yery  dear  in  price.] 

s  Bojardo :  Orlando  innamorato  II.  22. 

Da  <^ucsta  (stirpc)  fia  senrato  ogni  ralore,    • 
Ogni  bontade  et  ogni  cortesia, 
Amore,  leggiadria,  state  giocundo 
Tra  qucUa  gente  fiorita  nel  mundo. 

»  Ariosto :  Orlando  furioso  XXXV.  6. 

Non  pur  di  mura  e  d'ampli  tetti  regi, 
Bla  m  bei  stndi  e  di  oostomi  egregi. 
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(sdves  any  merit  in  the  patronage  they  bestowed  on  the  sciences 
and  poetry,  for  this  they  were  riohly  rewarded.  The  memorial 
of  splendour  and  power,  things  which  soon  pass  away,  is  perpe- 
tuated for  ever,  in  the  immortal  works  of  great  authors. 

Alfonso  II.  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  same  order  of  things 
that  had  prevailed  under  earlier  dukes.  He  followed  out  the 
same  objects. 

It  is  true,  he  had  not  the  same  fierce  storms  to  withstand  as 
those  that  assailed  his  predecessors ;  nevertheless,  as  there  was 
a  constant  misimderstanding  between  him  and  Florence,  and 
also  as  he  was  never  quite  sure  of  the  pope,  his  feudal  superior, 
he  kept  himself  at  all  times  ready  for  action.  Ferrara  was,  next 
after  Padua,  accounted  the  strongest  fortress  in  Italy ;  27,(K)0 
men  were  inscribed  on  the  militia  rolls  /  Alfonso  sought  to  keep 
op  the  military  spirit.  Then,  in  order  that  to  the  fervour  which 
Tuscany  found  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  court,  he  might  oppose 
a  friendship  of  no  less  importance,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
German  emperor.  Not  seldom  did  he  advance  with  a  splendid 
retinue  across  the  Alps;  he  married  an  Austrian  princess;  we 
are  assured  he  spoke  German;  in  1566,  he  went  to  Hungary 
with  an  army  which  might  amount  to  four  thousand  men,  to 
assist  the  emperor  against  the  Turks. 

In  like  manner,  also,  did  the  literary  element  diffuse  itself 
under  him,  in  the  court  and  in  the  state.  I  know  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  this  alliance  was  ever  more  close.  Two  pro- 
fessors at  the  university,  Pigna  and  Montecatino,  became,  first 
the  one  and  then  the  other,  prime  minister  of  the  country,  nor 
did  they  on  that  account  intermit  their  literary  efforts.  Pigna 
at  least,  even  when  at  the  head  of  public  affairs,  continued  his 
prelections,  and  from  time  to  time  sent  forth  a  book.'     Battista 

1  Relatione  soprs  la  Romagna  di  Ferrara :  "  Erano  descritti  nelli  roUi  della  mi- 
litia dal  commL»ario  della  battaglia  a  ci6  dcputato  tutti  i  sudditi  atti  a  portar  anni. 
Erano  costretti  a  stame  prov»ti  per  harer  da  a^rrire  nell'occaaioni  a  piedi  o  a  ca- 
Tallo  aecottdo  lo  forze  delle  loro  tacolta  e  godevano  essi  alcune  esentioxii.'* — [Ac- 
count of  the  Romagna  of  Ferrara.  All  suhjeoU  capable  of  carrying  arms  were  in- 
■cribed  in  the  militia  rolls  of  the  army  commisiiioner.  They  were  obliged  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  to  sen>-e  when  called  upon  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  ac« 
cording  to  the  measure  of  their  ability  or  the  exemptions  they  enjoyed.] 

•  Manolesso :  •*  Segrctario  intimo  d  il  S'  Giovamb.  Pigna  per  mano  del  quale 
pamano  tutti  negotii.  Legge  publicamente  la  fiioeofia  morale,  e  scnve  Tistoria 
della  casa  d'Este :  d  oratore,  filosofo,  e  ]M>eta  molto  eccclcnte :  possiede  benisaimo  la 
lingua  Greca,  e  senrendo  il  sao  principe  ne*  negotii  e  trattando  e  iMnriyendo  qoanto 
ocoorre,  non  tndaicia  perd  i  studi,  ei  in  tutte  w  profgwioni  d  tale  che  pare  die  ad 
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Guarini,  the  author  of  Pastor  Fido,  was  sent  as  ambassador^ 
first  to  Venice  and  afterwards  to  Poland.  Even  Francis  Patri- 
zi,  although  he  occupied  himself  with  abstruse  objects,  yet  ce- 
lebrates the  sympathy  which  he  experienced  at  court.  There 
all  persons  were  of  one  mind.  The  rivalries  of  science  were 
mingled  with  disputations,  bearing  on  propositions  respecting 
love,  such  for  example  as  one  that  Tasso,  who  had  for  some 
time  also  an  appointment  in  the  university,  once  arranged.  At 
one  time  the  pope,  at  another  time  the  court,  gave  a  play ;  the 
theatre  still  retained  a  literary  charm,  for  it  was  still  continu- 
ally seeking  for  new  forms,  and  at  that  very  time  the  pastoral 
developed  itself,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  opera  was  laid. 
Then  there  would  sometimes  arrive  foreign  ambassadors,  cardin- 
als, and  princes,  at  least  the  neighbouring  ones  from  Mantua, 
Guastalla,  and  Urbino,  to  whom  occasionally  there  would  be 
added  an  archduke.  The  court  on  these  occasions  would  ap- 
pear in  all  its  splendour ;  tournaments  were  given  at  which  the 
nobility  of  the  country  did  not  spare  expenses,  a  hundred  knights 
would  sometimes  tilt  in  the  castle  court.  These  shows  were  at 
the  same  time  representations  of  fabulous  adventures,  taken  from 
some  poetical  work,  as  their  names  at  once  indicate;  such  as  the 
temple  of  love,^  the  blessed  island.  Enchanted  castles  were  de- 
fended and  taken. 

Here  we  see  the  most  peculiar  alliance  between  poetry,  learn- 
ing, politics  and  chivalry.  Pomp  and  state  were  ennobled  by 
means  of  the  sentiments  they  embodied,  and  what  was  defective, 
owing  to  the  insignificance  of  the  means,  was  compensated  by 
the  spirit  that  pervaded  them. 

We  meet  with  a  lively  picture  of  this  court  in  Tasso's  rhymes 
and  epic  poem.  The  prince,  in  ^^  whom  we  behold  a  high  spirit 
and  vigorous  character,  and  of  whom  we  know  not  whether  he 
is  a  better  knight  or  general,'^  his  wife,  and  before  all,  his  sis- 
ters, appear  in  it.     Lucretia,  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  lived  but 

una  sola  attenda." — [Signor  Giovamb.  Pigna  is  private  sccrrtary,  through  whom 
hands  all  affiurs  do  pass.  He  gives  public  lectures  on  moral  philoaophj,  and  writes 
the  history  of  the  house  of  d'Este ;  he  is  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent poet ;  he  has  a  capital  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  while  serving  his  prince  in 
public  affairs,  and  transacting  business  and  writing  as  it  may  happen,  he  does  not 
on  that  account  leave  off  study,  and  in  all  that  he  professes,  is  such  that  he  seem^ 
to  have  attended  to  one  only.J 

1  See  extracts  from  the  descriptions  that  appealed  at  that  time,  for  example,  the 
tempio  d'amore,  in  Muratori,  Serassi  and  Fnai. 

T.  4    B 
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little  of  hor  time  with  lier  husband  in  Urbino,  spent  the  remain- 
der, however,  always  in  Ferrara,  and  there,  moreover,  had  some 
influence  in  public  affairs,  though  her  chief  employment  was  to 
give  incentives  and  encouragements  to  literary  and  musical 
efforts.  She  it  was  who  promoted  Tasso  at  the  court.  Leonora, 
the  younger,  occupied  a  more  confined  sphere,  and  though  calm, 
delicate  and  retiring,  yet  like  her  sister,  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mental  qualities/  During  an  earthquake  both  refused  to  quit 
the  palace,  and  Leonora  in  particular  felt  herself  in  a  state  of 
stoical  equanimity.  When  they  yielded  at  last,  it  was  when 
the  crisis  was  at  the  worst,  for  the  roof  fell  in  immediately  be- 
hind them.  Leonora  was  regarded  almost  as  a  saint ;  people 
ascribed  to  her  prayers  their  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  an 
inundation.^  Tasso  looked  up  to  them  with  a  reverential  re- 
gard corresponding  to  their  respective  characters.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  younger  was  tempered,  refined,  and  always  as  if  pur- 
posely under  restraint.  The  elder  he  admired  without  reserve, 
comparing  her  to  the  full-blown  fragrant  rose  which  loses  nothing 
of  its  charm  from  its  greater  maturity,  and  so  forth.  Together 
with  them  there  were  other  ladies,  such  as  Barbara  Sanseverina 
and  hor  daughter  Leonora  Sanvitale.  Tasso  has  admirably  de- 
scribed the  calm  probity  of  the  mother,  and  the  serene  grace  of 
youthful  beauty  in  the  daughter.  No  painting  could  more  accu- 
rately delineate  them.  Then  follow  the  castles  built  for  plea- 
sure that  were  visited,  the  hunting  parties  and  games  that  were 
arrjinged,  the  whole  course  of  actions  and  motives  that  occupied 
men'^s  minds, — who  can  resist  the  impression  produced  by  the 
description  of  these,  as  it  flows  on  in  a  full  and  rich  stream  of 
melody? 

Yet  this  is  an  impression  to  which  we  dare  not  quite  resign 
ourselves.  The  same  power  which  kept  the  country  in  such 
complete  obedience,  made  itself  sensibly  felt  even  at  the  court. 

Those  scenes  of  poetry  and  amusement  were  interrupted  at 

1  During  the  duko's  absence  in  1560,  Bhc  conducted  the  regency,  according  to 
Manoles8o,  ••  con  iniinita  sodistattione  de'  sudditi" — [ynth  infinite  satisfaction  to 
the  subjects] : — ••  non  hapreso,"  he  continues,  "  nd  vuol  prcndere  marito,  per  csserdi 
debolissima  complessionc :  d  perd  di  gran  spirito." — [She  has  not  taken,  nor  wishea 
to  take  a  husband,  from  being  of  a  very  feeble  constitution ;  she  is,  in  fine,  of  » 
high  spirit.] 

>  Serasti :  Vita  di  Torquato  Tasso  p.  150. 
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times  by  others  of  a  very  different  kind.    Persons  of  distinction 
were  as  little  spared  as  the  common  people. 

One  of  the  Gonzagas  had  been  murdered.  Every  one  charged 
the  youthful  Hercules  Contrario  with  the  murder,  and  the  mur- 
derers at  least  found  shelter  on  one  of  his  estates.  The  duke 
demanded  their  being  given  up  to  justice,  but  the  young  Con- 
trario, to  prevent  their  giving  evidence  against  him,  caused 
them,  too,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  dead  bodies  only  to  be 
delivered  to  the  duke.  Upon  this  he  himself  was  one  day  com- 
manded to  present  himself  at  court,  and  on  the  22d  of  August 
1575,  he  had  his  audience.  The  Contrari  were  the  richest  and 
oldest  family  belonging  to  Ferrara,  and  Hercules  was  the  last 
scion  of  the  race.  Not  long  after  he  had  entered  the  palace,  he 
was  taken  out  of  it  dead.  The  duke  said  that  the  young  man, 
during  the  conversation,  had  been  suddenly  struck  with  apo- 
plexy. But  no  one  believed  this;  traces  of  violence  were  per- 
ceived on  the  body;  the  duke^s  friends  too  acknowledged  that  he 
had  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death;  only  they  excused  him  for 
having  done  so  on  this  ground,  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to 
stain  an  illustrious  name  with  a  shameful  kind  of  death. ^ 

This  was  a  kind  of  justice  which  kept  every  body  in  terror. 
The  worst  was  that  the  possessions  of  the  family  now  necessarily 
lapsed  to  the  duke. 

But,  generally  speaking,  it  was  by  no  means  advisable  for 
any  one  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  duke  in  the  smallest 
matter.^  His  court  was  a  very  slippery  foundation  to  trust  to. 
Montecatino,  with  all  his  subtilty,  could  not  maintain  his  ground 
to  the  last.  Panigarola,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
preacher  in  Italy,  had  been  not  without  some  difficulty  induced 
to  come  to  Ferrara;  but  all  at  once  he  was  insolently  expelled. 
People  asked  themselves  what  he  had  done  amiss,  but  nothing 

1  Frizzi :  Mcmorie  IV.  382. 

s  Wlien  Taaso  was  not  in  good  humour,  ho  cxpreasod  himself  in  different  terms 
from  those  above  quoted.  "  Perchd  io  conosoeva,  ho  says  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  "  il  duca  per  natural  inclinatione  dispostissirao  alia  malignity  $  pieno  d'una 
ocrta  ambitiosa  alterezza,  la  quale  egli  trae  della  nobilt4  del  sangue  e  della  conoscenza 
ch'egli  ha  del  suo  valore,  del  ([uale  in  molte  cose  non  si  da  punto  ad  intendero  il  falso.** 
(Lcttero  n.  284.  Operc  torn.  IX.  188.) — [Though  I  know  the  duke  from  natural 
inclination  to  be  most  disjKJsed  to  malignity,  and  full  of  a  certain  ambitious  arro- 
gance, derived  from  the  nobility  of  his  blood  and  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his 
own  valour,  of  which  in  many  things  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it 
is  not  genuine.    (Letters  No.  284.     Works  vol.  IX.  188.)] 
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could  be  discovered  beyond  his  having  been  negotiating  about 
some  promotion  in  another  quarter.  There,  too,  the  fickle,  sus- 
ceptible and  melancholy  Tasso,  could  not  in  the  long  run  main- 
tain his  footing.  The  duke  seemed  to  be  fond  of  him,  listened 
to  him  willingly,  took  him  often  with  him  to  the  country,  and 
did  not  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  correct  those  scenes 
of  military  life  which  appear  in  the  '^  Jerusalem  Delivered/'* 
But  ever  after  Tasso  had  once  talked  of  entering  the  service  of 
the  Medici,  they  were  never  again  hearty  friends.  The  poor 
poet  withdrew  to  a  distance;  but  returned  once  more  under  the 
impulse  of  an  irresistible  propension ;  after  which  some  reproack 
ful  words,  which  he  had  uttered  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  sufficed 
to  determine  the  duke  to  keep  the  hapless  man  a  prisoner  for 
seven  long  years  in  succession.^ 

All  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  Italian  principalities,  as  con- 
stituted in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century;  resting  on  ju^li* 
ciously  calculated  political  relations,  encircled  with  splendour, 
leagued  with  literature,  jealous  too  of  making  a  show  of  power. 
Strange  fashion  of  human  aflairs !  The  powers  of  the  country 
produce  the  court,  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  prince,  the  last 
product  of  social  existence  is  in  the  end  the  princess  seUnsuffi- 
ciency.  The  consciousness  of  his  worth,  of  his  importance,  lie 
derives  from  his  social  position,  the  obedience  he  finds  accorded 
to  him,  the  reverential  regard  bestowed  on  him. 

Alfonso  II.,  though  ho  had  been  thrice  married,  liad  now  to 
bear  the  disappointment  of  having  no  posterity.  His  whole 
policy  is  expressed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
under  these  circumstances. 

He  had  a  twofold  object  in  view;  not  to  allow  his  subjects  for 
a  moment  to  believe  that  they  could  be  dissociated  from  his 
house ;  then  to  keep  in  his  own  hand  the  nomination  of  his  auo> 
cesser,  and  by  no  means  to  set  up  a  rival  to  himself  by  making 
this  successor  known. 

In  September  1589  he  went  to  Loreto,  the  residence  at  that 
time  of  Donna  Camilla,  the  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  spared  nei- 
ther presents  nor  promises,  in  order  if  possible  to  gain  her  over. 
He  trusted  that  she  would  succeed  in  enabling  him  to  venture 
upon  naming  as  his  successor,  that  one  of  his  nearest  relations 

1  Senum :  VlU  del  TasBo,  p.  282. 
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whom  he  should  consider  as  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  But 
hardly  had  the  negotiations  been  properly  opened  when  Sixtus 
V.  died. 

By  like  means,  that  is,  by  presents  to  the  pope^s  sister-in-law, 
and  assiduous  services  to  the  nephew,  Alfonso  contrived  to  pro- 
cure for  himself,  in  1591,  access  to  Gregory  XIV.,  and  on  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  some  hope  of  success,  he  himself  went  to 
Rome  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  The  first  question  was  whe- 
ther the  bull  of  Pius  V.  prohibiting  the  re-infeudation  of  papal 
fiefs  that  had  lapsed  to  the  Roman  see,  applied  to  Ferrara.  Thia 
Alfonso  denied,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  yet  so  lapsed. 
Yet  the  words  were  but  all  too  clear,  and  the  congregation  de« 
cided  that  the  bull  certainly  comprehended  Ferrara  as  well  as 
other  fiefs.  The  only  question  then  remained,  whether  a  pope 
was  not  authorized  to  grant  a  particular  destination  in  a  parti- 
cular case.  This  the  congregation  would  not  venture  to  deny, 
yet  they  added  this  condition  that  the  necessity  must  be  press- 
ing, the  expediency  manifest.^  Thus  far  a  great  step  was  gained. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  had  things  been  managed  expeditiously, 
and  a  new  investiture  been  immediately  dispatched  in  some  fixed 
name,  the  afiair  would  have  been  brought  to  its  desired  termina- 
tion. Yet  Alfonso  would  not  name  his  heir.  On  this  too,  he 
was  not  quite  of  one  opinion  with  the  Sfongrati;  they  would 
have  preferred  the  Marquis  Philippo  of  Este;  while  he  had  a 
predilection  for  his  nearer  kinsman  Ga)sar.  Time  was  thus  lost, 
and  Gregory  too  died  before  any  thing  was  settled.* 

Meanwhile  negotiations  had  likewise  been  opened  with  the 
imperial  court.  Ferrara,  it  is  true,  was  a  papal  fief,  but  Modena 
and  Beggio  were  imperial.  Now  here  the  duke  reaped  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued;  he  was  on 

1  Dispaccio  Donaio :  "  quando  ci  fuflse  eyidentiasima  utility  et  urgente  necessity 
-  -  il  che  fa  fatto  per  aprire  la  strada  all'intentione  del  S'  Duca.'* — [should  it  be 
of  the  most  evident  utility  and  urgent  necessity  -  -  the  which  was  done  in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  the  duke's  intentions.]  Cardinal  S.  Sevcrina  asserts  that  it  was 
he  chiefly  that  had  made  that  object  fall  throue^h,  although  with  much  difficulty  and 
amid  much  opposition ;  that  the  pope  too  finally  regretted  that  addition  (qualifica- 
tion). 

9  Croniea  di  Ferrara,  MS.  of  the  Albani  Library,  states  also  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Gregory  XIV.  would  have  done  something  for  Ferrara.  Ue  had  left 
the  congregation  in  a  passion,  and  in  consequence  of  that  had  been  taken  ill.  Alfonso 
went  to  the  villa  of  Cardinal  Famcse,  *'  aspettando  o  vita  o  morte  di  questo  PAPA. 
Venne  la  raorte.  II  dnca  ritom6." — [expecting  either  the  life  or  the  death  of  thii 
pope.    Death  came.    The  duke  retunieJ.] 
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the  best  understanding  with  Wolf  Bumpf,  the  emperor's  leading 
minister.  Bodolph  II.  did  in  fact  grant  him  the  renewal  of  the 
fief,  and  even  allowed  him  a  specified  term,  within  which  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  appoint  as  his  successor  whomsoever 
he  pleased. 

So  much  the  more  inflexible,  however,  did  Clement  VIII.,  who 
now  occupied  the  Roman  see,  show  himself.  It  seemed  more 
consistent  with  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  interests  of  the 
church  to  take  possession  of  a  fief,  than  to  grant  a  new  infeuda- 
tion ;  such  had  been  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  holy  pope 
Pius  V.  Ere  the  year  1592  had  yet  expired,  Clement,  at  a 
secret  meeting  of  the  consistory,  proposed  the  confirmation  of 
the  bull  above  mentioned,  according  to  its  original  tenor  and 
without  Gregory  XIV.''s  qualifications;  in  this  sense  ho  had  it 
approved.^ 

And  now  the  term  granted  by  the  emperor  had  nearly  elapsed. 
The  duke  had  to  determine  who  should  be  his  successor.  Alfonso 
I.  had  in  his  later  years  married  Laura  Eustochia,  after  he  had 
already  had  a  son  by  her;  from  this  son  Don  Caesar  d^Este  was 
descended,  and  after  long  delay  the  duke  named  him  at  last. 
But  even  now  ho  practised  the  most  mysterious  caution.  Un- 
known  to  any  one,  he  made  out  the  nomination  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  the  emperor;  begging 
the  latter  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  not  to 
communicate  it  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  Ferrarese  ambassa- 
dor at  the  imperial  court,  and  to  express  his  approval  simply  by 
sending  back  the  letter  with  the  imperial  signature  attached 
to  it/-^ 

He  desired  to  possess  the  undivided  enjoyment  of  supreme 

»  Diapaccio  Donato  27  Dec.  1592. 

«  Kolatiunc  di  qucllo  ehe  d  succes8o  in  Ferrara  dopo  1a  raorte  del  duca  Alfonso. 


'imperatope  e  nomind  Don  Cesare,  pregando 
8.  M.  Cet^  chc  in  confimiationo  del  nominato  sottoscrivossc  la  a^pa,  quale  sigillAta 
Bonza  publicarc  il  fattu  la  rimand;us8c  indietro  per  il  conto  Ercolo  Kondinelli,  non 
confurendogli  altramente  il  negotio.  II  tutto  faccYa  S.  A.  accid  Don  Ccsare  non 
it*inauperhi.>4so  nd  della  nobilta  (usao  riverito  e  corteggiato  come  lor  principe." — 
[Within  the  year  conceded  to  liini  of  time  for  the  declaration,  he  wrote  with  his  own 
Land  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  named  Don  Caesar,  earnestly  bescechinjz  hi:*  impe- 
rial majesty,  that  in  confirmation  of  the  i)crson  named  he  would  sulwcribe  his  own 
(name),  which  Iwing  sealed  without  [>ubli»hing  the  act,  that  he  would  send  it  back 
W  Count  Hercules  Rondlnelli.  saying  nothing  more  to  him  about  the  business. 
This  His  Ilifi^hness  did  that  Don  Ctesar  mi^it  not  grow  haughty,  and  might  not 
be  reyerenced  and  paid  court  to  by  the  nobility,  as  if  ho  were  their  prince. 
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authority  in  his  own  small  territory  down  to  his  latest  breath ; 
lie  had  no  wish  to  witness  his  court  turning  its  homage  to  the 
rising  sun.  Csesar  himself  heard  nothing  of  the  favour  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  him ;  he  was  even  kept  somewhat  more  strictly; 
the  lustre  of  his  appearance  became  somewhat  circumscribed  (he 
was  never  allowed  to  have  more  than  three  persons  of  noble  birth 
in  his  retinue),  and  only  when  life  had  quite  passed  away,  and 
the  physicians  had  given  up  all  hope,  the  duke  commanded  him 
to  be  called  that  he  might  announce  to  him  his  good  fortune. 
The  testament  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  leading  inha- 
bitants; these  were  exhorted  by  the  minister  to  remain  true  to 
the  house  of  Este.  The  duke  told  Caesar  that  he  bequeathed  to 
him  the  finest  state  in  the  world,  strong  in  arms,  in  inhabitants, 
in  allies,  both  within  and  beyond  Italy,  from  whom  he  might 
look  for  every  assistance.  After  this,  still  on  the  same  day, 
Alfonso  II.  died,  October  22,  1597. 

C0NQUK8T  OF  FXRBARA. 

CiESAB  took  possession  of  the  imperial  fiefs  without  opposi- 
tion ;  even  the  papal  did  him  homage.  In  Ferrara  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  ducal  mantle  by  the  magistracy,  and  greeted  by 
the  people  as  their  prince  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

But  if  his  predecessor  spoke  to  him  of  his  own  power  and  of 
foreign  support,  his  case  was  one  at  the  same  time  which  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  put  both  to  the  test. 

Clement  remained  immovably  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
Ferrara.  After  its  having  been  an  object  of  desire  to  so  many 
popes,  he  thought  he  should  earn  an  immortal  renown  by  accom- 
plishing this.  On  hearing  of  Alfonso's  death  he  declared  that 
he  was  sorry  that  the  duke  had  left  no  son ;  but  that  the  church 
must  have  her  own  again.  He  would  not  even  hear  what  Csesar'^s 
ambassadors  had  to  say;  his  taking  possession  he  called  usurpa- 
tion; he  threatened  him  with  the  punishment  of  being  put  to 
the  ban,  unless  he  gave  it  up  again  within  a  fortnight;  and  to 
make  what  he  said  tell  with  more  effect,  he  instantly  prepared 
for  war.  A  new  loan  was  contracted,  and  a  new  Monte  founded, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  encroaching  on  the  money  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;^  and  in  a  short  time  the  popo'^s  nephew, 

1  Although  many  maintain  that  this  was  done,  Delfino  8a3rs,  on  the  contrary. 
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Cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandino,  surrounded  with  experienced  mili- 
tary officers,  went  to  Ancona,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  an 
army ;  enlistments  were  made  in  all  quarters,  and  the  provinces 
had  heavy  contributions  levied  upon  tliem. 

Caesar,  too,  seemed  at  first  to  be  full  of  courage/  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  defend  his  just  right  to  the  very  last  drop 
of  his  blood;  it  would  do  no  damage  to  his  religion  and  piety; 
and  accordingly  he  fortified  his  military  posts  anew ;  the  militia 
of  the  principality  were  placed  under  arms ;  a  body  of  troops 
advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the  states  of  the  church,  and  we 
find  a  call  made  upon  him  to  appear  in  the  Bomagna,  where 
people  were  discontented  with  the  papal  dominion  and  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  subverting  it.  Moreover,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  that  even  the  Italian  states  in  the 
neighbourhood  took  his  part.  His  brother-in-law,  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  declared  that  he  would  not  desert  him.  The 
Venetian  republic  hindered  the  pope  from  enlisting  troops  in 
Dalmatia,  and  refused  him  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  wished 
to  obtain  from  Brescia.  The  aggrandizement  of  the  states  of 
the  church  was  cordially  detested  by  all  of  them. 

Had  Italy  been  what  she  was  a  hundred  years  before,  toler- 
ably independent  of  foreign  influences  and  left  to  herself,  Cle- 
ment VI II.  would  probably  have  met  with  no  more  success  than 
did  at  that  time  Sixtus  IV.  But  those  times  were  gone  by. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  general  relations  of  Europe  and 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  day,  France  and  Spain. 

The  leanings  of  the  Spanianls  were  now  not  very  doubtful. 
Such  was  C*Tsar  d"*Este's  confidence  in  Philip  IL,  that  he  pro- 
posed him  to  the  pope  as  umpire;  the  royal  governor  in  Milan 
declared  himself  in  Ca?sar'*s  favour  without  the  slightest  hesita- 

**  Con  p^n  stmttozza  do*  danari,  nenza  mcttcr  niano  a  qaclli  del  castello,  per  con- 
lervar  la  ripotatione  della  chiesa,  in  poco  piii  di  un  raose  ha  posto  insieme  on  eser- 
cito  di  22  m.  fanti  o  3  ni.  cavalli."— -[WTule  in  great  straits  for  money,  without  lay- 
ing hands  on  that  in  the  eastle,  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  church,  he  in  little 
more  than  a  month  put  together  an  army  of  22,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavAlry.] 
1  Niccold  Contarini  delle  historie  Venetiane,  MS.  torn.  I.  lib.  I.  "  Ccsare  nel  princi- 

5io  si  mostrd  molto  coraggioflo  in  volcr  difendcr  Ic  sue  ragioni,  o  pcrchd  non  prevc- 
ova  il  oontrasto  o  pur  perchd  gl'incsperti  come  nci  vicini  periooli  s'atterrisoono  cosi 
nelli  lontani  si  inanifcstano  intropidi." — [Cu'sar  at  first  appeared  rery  courageous 
in  wishing  to  defend  his  territories,  either  because  he  did  not  foresee  the  coming 
conflict,  or,  if  he  foresaw  it,  because  the  iiiex])erionccd,  while  terrified  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  dangers,  show  themselves  fearless  when  dangers  arc  remote.]  Con- 
tarini 8  narratiTe  oonUtns,  moreover,  a  great  many  Mrthenlie,  eiact,  and  Ibrciblc 
notioet  on  this  oocarrence. 
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tion  or  reserve ;  he  offered  him  Spanish  troops  to  garrison  his 
fortresses.  Only  it  was  not  to  be  disowned  that  the  king,  who 
during  his  whole  life  had  opposed  all  movements  in  Italy, 
scrupled,  in  his  now  advanced  age,  to  occasion  a  war,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  extraordinary  prudence.  His  ambassador 
observed  the  same  prudent  reserve  in  Rome.^ 

So  much  the  more,  under  these  circumstances,  depended  on 
the  decision  to  be  taken  by  Henry  IV.:  the  restoration  of  France 
as  at  once  a  Roman  catholic  and  powerful  kingdom,  proved 
forthwith  of  great  consequence  for  Italy.  Henry  IV.  had  risen 
again  from  the  depression  of  his  fortunes  during  the  subsistence 
of  a  mutual  good  understanding  with  the  Italian  princes ;  they 
did  not  doubt  that  now  he  would  be  grateful,  and  in  their  dif- 
ference with  the  Roman  see  would  throw  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence on  their  side.  Besides,  the  crown  of  France  was  much 
indebted  to  the  house  of  Este.  During  the  civil  wars  the  Estes 
had  advanced  the  royal  family  above  a  million  of  seudi,  which 
had  not  yet  been  repaid,  and  which  would  have  sufficed  on  this 
occasion  to  raise  an  army  which  no  pope  would  have  been  able 
to  withstand. 

These,  nevertheless,  were  not  the  considerations  on  which 
Henry  IV.  now  acted.  Notwithstanding  his  having  gone  over 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  still  was  under  the  necessity  of  doing 
a  great  deal  that  could  not  fail  to  displease  the  Roman  court ; 
in  the  affair  of  Ferrara  he  only  perceived  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing oblivion  for  such  things,  and  as  his  statesmen  expressed 
it,  of  again  fostering  the  growth  of  the  lilies  at  the  Roman  court. 
Without  a  moment"*s  delay  or  hesitation,  he  caused  an  offer  of 
the  aid  of  France  to  be  made  to  the  holy  father.  Not  only 
was  he  ready,  as  soon  as  the  pope  should  desire  it,  to  send  a 
military  force  across  the  mountains,  but  even,  if  necessary,  to 
come  to  his  assistance  with  his  whole  force  and  in  person. 

It  was  this  declaration  that  decided  the  case.     The  Roman 

1  Delfino  mentions  how  mnch  people  were  afraid  of  him  in  Rome.  "  Vi  d  un  pen- 
siero  radicato  a  buon  fundameiito  che  la  benedisione  data  al  re  di  Franza  sia  stat* 
ofiesa  tale  al  cattolico  et  a  Spagnuoli  che  non  siano  per  Bcordarycla  mai,  e  pare  a  S. 
S»  esseme  molto  ben  chiarita  in  questa  occasione  di  Ferrara." — [There  people  were 
profoundly  possessed  with  the  idea,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  the  ben^iction  be^ 
stowed  on  the  king  of  France  had  given  sudi  offence  to  the  catholic  kinc  and  to  the 
Spaniards  as  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  seemed  to  his  Holinen  to  be  very  evi- 
dcnt  on  this  occasion  of  Ferrara.] 

I.  4c 
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court  which  had  begun  to  feel  all  the  embarrassmeDts  in  which 
it  might  be  placed  by  the  dislike  with  which  it  was  regarded  by- 
its  nei;;hbours,  and  by  the  open  resistance  of  Ferrara,  drew 
breath.  ^''  I  cannot  express  to  you,^  says  Ossat  in  writing  to 
the  king,  *'^  what  good  will,  commendation,  and  benedictions  yoor 
Majesty  has  obtained  for  your  offer.^  He  promises  his  master, 
if  he  should  give  it  efiect,  the  position  of  a  Pepin  or  a  Charle- 
magne with  respect  to  the  church.  The  pope,  on  his  side,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  make  arrangements  for  the  formal  ex- 
communication of  his  adTcrsary. 

So  much  the  more  amazed  and  terrified  were  the  princes. 
They  spoke  of  black  ingratitude;  lost  all  courage  for  supporting 
Ferrara,  which  otherwise,  openly  or  secretly,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  done  with  all  their  resources. 

This  then  directly  re-acted  on  Ferrara.  Alfonso's  rigoroos 
government  had  necessarily  made  many  discontented.  Caesar 
was  a  novice  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty,  without  genuine 
talents  and  altogether  inexperienced.  He  first  became  properly 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  his  privy  council  at  the  meet- 
ings which  he  hold  with  them  as  prince;^  and  as  he  had  now  sent 
his  old  friends  who  knew  him,  and  on  wliom  also  he  could  de- 
pend personally,  to  different  courts,  he  had  none  left  with  )iim 
whom  he  really  trusted,  or  with  whom  he  could  have  a  proper 
mutual  understanding.  Accordingly  he  could  not  fail  to  take 
false  steps.  From  above,  downwards,  there  was  a  prevailing 
insecurity,  such  as  is  usually  the  prelude  to  ruin.  Already  did 
the  leading  men,  who  possessed  any  share  of  power,  begin  to 

'  Niccolo  Contarini.  *'Cc«irp  si  ridasse  in  camera  co*  Ruoi  soli  consiglicri,  de 
quali  molti,  per  la  ritiratoua  nella  quale  era  TiMUto  coai  Tolendo  chi  comandaTa, 
lion  conosocva  so  non  di  faci'ia,  et  cgli  nun  Kufficicnte  di  prendcr  rUolutiono  da  ee, 
Yacillava  nei  concetti,  jKTchd  quelli  chc  consigliavano  erano  picni  di  pa&Mioni  parti- 
colari  e  per  le  Hperanze  di  Hoiua,  in  eui  miravano,  infettidi  graDdioontaniinatiooi." 
— [Ctrsar  c<»nfined  himself  to  hi.s  cliamber  with  none  but  liLs  oounsellons,  many  of 
whom  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  in  which  he  had  lived,  such  being  his  choice 
whoever  bore  rule,  he  did  not  know  except  by  face,  and  lie  Iwing  incapable  of  form- 
ing resolutions  of  himself,  vacilbited  in  his  fancies,  for  the  things  they  advised  were 
full  of  private  pactions,  and  they  had  hoiies  of  Ilome,  towards  which  they  looked, 
being  infccte<l  with  great  contaminations.]  Ossat  too,  Lettrcs  I.  405,  alleges  as  the 
cause  of  his  ill  success,  "  le  {leu  de  lidolit^  do  ses  conseillers  rndsmcs,  qui  partie  pour 
son  jieu  de  r6soIution,  partie  |K>ur  avoir  dca  renters  et  autres  biens  en  T^tat  de 
l'6gli8c  et  esp6rer  et  craindrc  plus  du  st.  siege  que  de  lui,  regardoient  autant  ou  plus 
vers  le  pajie  quo  vers  lui." — [the  little  there  was  of  fidelity  among  his  very  counael- 
loiTR,  who  partly  from  his  want  of  resolution,  jiartly  owing  to  their  having  renta  and 
other  Droi>erty  in  the  8tat«  of  the  church,  and  to  their  hoping  and  fearing  more 
from  the  holy  see  than  irom  him,  looked  as  much  or  more  to  Ui«  popo  Uunto  him.] 
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speculate  on  what  they  might  gain  by  a  change;  they  secretly 
endeaToured  to  make  their  terms  with  the  pope;  Anthony  Mon- 
tecatino  repaired  to  Rome.  But  beyond  doubt  what  was  the 
most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unpropitiooa 
circumstance,  was  that  dissension  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Este 
itself.  Lucretia  had  disliked  Caesar'^s  father,  she  disliked  him 
no  less,  and  would  not  be  his  subject.  She  herself,  the  sister  of 
the  preceding  duke,  felt  no  scruples  in  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini. 

Meanwhile  the  pope  had  consummated  the  act  of  excommu- 
nication. On  the  2 2d  of  December  1597,  he  repaired,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  a  procession,  to  St.  Peter's  church,  and  with  his  imme- 
diate attendants  ascended  the  loggia^  of  that  church.  A  cardi- 
nal read  the  bull  aloud.  Don  C^usar  d'*£ste  was  therein  declared 
to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Romish  church,  guilty  of  leze  majesty, 
obnoxious  to  the  greater  censure,  and  to  the  sentence  of  the 
curse;  his  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance; 
his  ofRcial  servants  were  warned  to  quit  his  service.  After  the 
bull  had  been  read,  the  pope,  assuming  an  angry  expression  of 
countenance,  tossed  a  huge  flaming  taper  into  the  square  below, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  braying  of  trumpets,  the  beating 
of  drums,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  above  all,  the  deafening  voci- 
ferations of  the  people. 

Circumstances  were  so  contrived  that  this  excommunication 
necessarily  produced  its  full  efiect.  A  Ferrarese  even  brought 
a  copy  of  the  bull,  sewed  up  in  his  clothes,  into  the  city,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  bishop.^  The  next  morning,  being  the  31st 
of  December  1597,  one  of  the  prebendaries  was  to  be  buried; 
the  church  was  hung  with  black,  and  the  people  had  iriet  to 
hear  the  funeral  sermon.  The  bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
began  to  speak  about  death.     "  But  much  worse,''  he  suddenly 

*  Open  gallery.     Tr. 

*  A  person  ealled  Coralta.  **  Ributtnto  al  primo  ingresso  da*  soldati  so  cscusd 
ehe  lui  ivi  dimorara  nd  era  ancora  partito  per  Bologna  (whence  he  had  just  arrived, 
ho  dlnmounted  from  horseback  at  some  distance  from  the  gate)  o  nigionando  »\  pose 
fra  lore  a  i»edere,  finalniente  asnicurato  »i  licentid  della  guard ia,  entrd  nella  citt4, 
urcaentd  al  yeacoro  la  scomniunica  con  la  lettera  dal  arcive«covo  di  Bologna.** — [On 
being  repelled  at  thin  tirst  entrance  by  the  soldiers,  he  excused  himself  (by  saying) 
that  he  remained  there,  as  tliere  was  no  means  yet  of  getting  to  Bologna  (whence, 
Ac.)  and  entering  into  conversation  with  them  he  made  a  show  of  sitting  down 
amongst  them,  and  at  length  having  taken  courage  he  bid  the  guard  good  bye,  en- 
tered the  city  and  presented  to  the  archbishop  the  excommunication  with  tne  let- 
ter of  the  archbishop  of  Bologna.]    ( Relatione  di  qaello  cbe,  Ac.) 
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interrupted  his  discoorse  to  say,  ''much  worse  than  the  death 
of  the  body,  is  the  perdition  of  the  soul,  with  which  we  are  all 
now  threatened.^  He  paused  and  ordered  the  bull  to  be  read, 
threatening  all  who  would  not  separate  themselves  from  Don 
Ca*sar,  ''  as  withered  branches  to  be  cut  off  from  the  tree  of  spi- 
ritual life.^  The  bull  was  then  attached  to  the  door;  the  church 
resounded  with  cries  and  sobs,  and  the  agitation  spread  from  it 
through  the  city. 

Don  CsDsar  was  not  the  man  to  check  such  a  commotion.  He 
had  been  advised  to  enlist  Swiss  and  Germans ;  but  never  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  He  would  not  have  Roman  catho- 
lics because  they  were  the  pope'*s  partisans,  but  still  less  would 
he  have  protestants  because  they  were  heretics;  "  as  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  do,'**  says  Niccolo  Contarini,  "  with  exercising  the 
office  of  an  inquisitor.^  He  now  asked  his  confessor,  what  he 
bad  to  do;  he  was  a  Jesuit,  Benedict  Palma,  and  recommended 
him  to  submit. 

To  such  a  pass  had  Don  CsBsar  now  been  brought,  that  in 
order  to  carry  this  submission  into  effect,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  person  whom 
he  knew  to  be  his  most  violent  enemy ;  he  was  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  secret  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  treasonable 
tics  which  Lucretia  had  formed  with  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  tolerable  settlement.^  As  the  bearer  of  proposals  from  the 
duke  Lucretia  proceeded,  not  without  her  accustomed  pomp,  into 
the  cneiny^s  camp. 

Ca?sar''s  adherents  have  always  asserted  that  she  might  readily 

1  Contarini :  "  Come  chi  abandona  ogni  (meranxa,  piil  facilmente  si  rimette  nell* 
arbitriu  deirinimico  ohc  nella  confidenia  dell*amioo,  andd  (Cesare)  a  ritroTare  la 
duchessa  d'Urbino,  et  a  lei.  la  qual  ben  sapeva  haver  pur  troppo  intclligenza  ool  C* 
Aldobrandino,  riniLsc  ogn'i  sua  fortuna.  Accetto  ella  allegramenie  Timpresa  ridotta 
dove  al  prinoipio  haveva  desiderato.  -  -  Con  molta  comitira,  quasi  trionfante,  aocom- 
pa^nata  dal  marchese  Bentivoglio,  capo  delle  militie  del  duca,  faceyailsuoTiaggio.'* 
— ^[Like  as  one  who  abandons  all  hope,  oommito  himself  more  easily  to  the  ^ml  of 
an  enemy  than  to  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  he  (Caesar)  went  for  the  Ducben  of 
.  Urbino,  and  to  her,  who  he  well  knew  had  all  too  much  intimacy  with  Cardinal 
Aldobrandino,  he  committed  his  whole  fortunes.  She  gladly  accepted  the  under- 
iakinff,  taken  back  to  where  she  had  wished  from  the  first  to  be.  -  -  With  a  numerous 
attendance,  as  if  on  a  triumph,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Bentivoglio,  com- 
mander  of  the  duke's  militia,  she  proceeded  on  her  journey.]  He  thinks  Lucretia, 
"  di  pensieri  torbidi :  bencb^  simulasse  altrimente,  era  non  di  meno  di  lungo  tempo 
acerrima  nemica  di  Don  Cesare." — [(a  woman)  of  troubled  thoughts:  although  she 
affected  to  be  otherwise,  he  had  not  the  less  been  lone  a  most  bitter  enemy  to  Don 
CmMu-.l 
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liave  obtained  better  conditions,  but  that,  gained  over  by  the 
promise  of  a  possession  during  life  of  Bertinoro  with  the  title  of 
a  dukedom,  and  captivated  by  the  personal  attractions  of  the 
young  and  clever  cardinal,  she  conceded  every  thing  that  was 
wanted.  On  the  12th  of  January  1598,  the  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  in  virtue  of  which  CsBsar  renounced  his  claims  upon  Ferrara, 
Comacchio,  and  his  part  of  the  Bomagna,  and  was  in  return  to 
receive  absolution  from  the  ban  of  the  church.  He  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  saving  something  at  least ;  so  complete 
a  surrender  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  hard ;  once  more  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  "  giudice 
de'  savi,"  some  doctors  and  noblemen,  in  order  to  have  their 
advice.  They  gave  him  no  consolation ;  already  each  of  them 
was  thinking  only  how  he  might  secure  for  himself  a  good  foot- 
ing with  the  new  government  that  was  expected;  already  were 
the  people  in  all  quarters  eagerly  tearing  down  the  arms  of  the 
Estes  and  expelling  their  public  functionaries ;  nothing  remained 
for  the  prince  but  to  attach  his  signature  to  the  deed  and  to  for- 
sake the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers. 

Thus  did  the  Estes  lose  Ferrara.  Archives,  museum,  library, 
a  part  of  the  artillery  which  Alfonso  I.  had  cast  with  his  own 
hand,  were  brought  to  Modena;  all  else  was  for  ever  lost.  The 
widow  of  Alfonso  II.  had  removed  her  effects  in  fifty  waggons; 
her  sister,  who  was  married  in  France,  claimed  for  herself  the 
family  pretensions  to  that  crown;  but  the  most  imexpected 
end  was  that  witnessed  in  the  case  of  Lucretia.  She  herself 
never  foimd  time  to  take  possession  of  her  dukedom;  just  a 
month  after  she  had  concluded  the  treaty,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, she  died.  On  opening  her  testament,  it  was  found  that 
she  had  appointed  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  the  very  man  who  had 
expelled  her  family  from  their  ancient  possessions,  heir  to  all  she 
possessed.  She  had  even  bequeathed  to  him  claims  which  had 
now  to  be  battled  for  against  Ca?sar  himself.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  wished  to  leave  behind  her  to  her  old  enemy,  an  adversary 
who  might  embitter  all  his  days.  There  is  something  demonia- 
cal in  this  woman,  who  felt  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  bringing 
ruin  upon  her  own  family. 

And  so  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  now  came  in  place  of  the 
ducal.     The  pope  himself  entered  Ferrara  on  the  8th  of  May. 
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He  wished  at  once  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  the  new  acquisition,  and 
to  attach  it  to  the  church  with  suitable  institutions. 

He  began  with  mildness  and  graciousness.     A  number  of  the 
leading  men  of  Ferrara  were  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  dignities/ 
GardiuaLs'  liats,  bishoprics,  auditorsliips,  were  distributeil  among 
them.     Among  other  promotions,  young  Bentivoglio,  the  histo- 
rian, was  appointed  privy  chamberlain  to  the  pope.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  dukes  had  been  based  on  their  possession  of  the 
municipal  privileges;  the  pope  resolved  to  restore  to  the  barges- 
83S  their  ancient  rights.     He  formed  a  ^^  conseglio'^  out  of  three 
classes,  twenty -seven  places  in  it  being  assigned  to  the  higher 
nobility,  fifty-five  to  the  inferior  nobility  and  most  respectable 
burgesses,  and  eighteen  to  the  incorporations.    Their  rights  were 
carefully  distinguished ;  the  first  class  had  the  most  important, 
yet,  to  balance  that,  the  pope  had  most  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  seats  in  the  council.  To  this  ''  conseglio^^  the  pope  now 
committed  the  care  of  providing  for  the  necessaries  of  life,'  the 
regulations  respecting  the  rivers,  the  appointment  of  judges  and 
podestas ;  and  even  the  filling  up  of  places  at  the  university,  all 
these  being  rights  which  previous  to  this  the  duke  had  reserved 
to  himself  with  -the  utmost  jealousy,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
social  life  thus  began  to  wear  quite  a  new  aspect.     Nor  were  the 
lower  classes  forgotten;  the  severity  of  some  of  tlie  fiscal  ar- 
rangements was  greatly  modified.^ 

Nevertheless,  every  thing  could  not  be  done  on  these  princi- 
ples. Even  the  government  of  the  church  was  not  all  mere 
mildness.  The  nobility  soon  began  to  feel  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  papal  functionaries  to  be  burthensome.  The 
first  "  giudice  de'  savi,""  Montecatino  already  mentioned,  thought 
that  the  privileges  of  his  ofiico  were  improperly  circumscribed, 
and  resigned  it.    Universal  dissatisfaction  was  aroused  by  Cle* 

1  Contarini :  "  Al  Bovilao^iua,  cho  era  di  molto  potcre,  fii  dato  il  nRtriiircato 
latino  di  Con.stantino|x»li.  II  Saciato  fu  create  auditor  di  rota.  Ad  aJtri  si  dis- 
pensarono  abhatic.'*— [On  Bcvilaoqua,  who  had  a  great  deal  in  his  power,  there  was 
beutowed  the  Latin  patriarcliate  of  Constantinople.  Saciato  was  created  auditor  di 
Rota.     Abl>acie8  were  given  away  to  otlien*.] 

«  In  those  tinien.  partly  perha|>s  from  the  very  intermeddling  of  the  governments 
and  ma^iMtracy,  the  supply  of  the  nceeftaariea  ()f  life  (lebenMnittel)  seems  to  have 
been  so  irregular  and  even  precarious,  that  famine  was  of  much  more  frequent  re- 
currence than  now;  and  to  prevent  this,  if  i>os9iblo,  the  regulation  of  the  maricets 
formed  a  matter  of  public  management,  but  conducted  often  on  ruinous  princi- 
ples.    Tn.  ^ 

•  Frizxi:  Biemorie  V.  p.  35. 
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inent  thinkin|^  it  necessary  to  secure  his  acquisition  by  erecting 
a  citadel.  The  representations  given  in  by  the  inhabitant 
against  this  design,  liowever  suppliant  might  be  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  were  of  no  avail;  it  was  just  one 
of  the  most  frequented  quarters  of  the  city  that  was  selected 
for  the  purpose.^  Whole  streets  were  pulled  down ;  churches, 
oratories,  hospitals,  the  pleasure  houses  of  the  duke  and  of  the 
court,  the  beautiful  Belvedere,  lauded  by  so  many  poets,  were 
swept  away. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  by  these  devasta- 
tions all  remembrance  of  the  ducal  house  would  have  been 
completely  obliterated ;  yet  they  only  served  to  revive  it  anew; 
that  fond  leaning  to  the  hereditary  line  of  princes,  which 
had  been  so  far  deadened,  returned  again.  All  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  court  went  off  to  Modena.  Ferrara,  which  even 
before  this  had  not  been  a  very  lively  place,  became  more  de- 
serted than  ever. 

Yet  all  who  could  have  wislied  it,  had  it  not  in  their  power 
io  follow  the  court.  There  is  still  extant  a  manuscript  chro- 
nicle written  by  an  old  servant  of  the  ducal  house,  in  which  he 
makes  mention  with  delight  of  the  court  of  Alfonso,  its  grati- 
fications, its  concerts,  and  fine  sermons.  "  But  now,''  says  he 
at  the  close,  *'  all  this  has  passed  away.  There  is  no  longer  a 
duke  in  Ferrara,  there  are  no  longer  any  princesses  there;  no 
concerts  and  no  ladies  who  give  concerts ;  thus  passes  the  glory 
of  the  w^orld.  The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  world  may 
gratify  others,  but  not  me,  who  am  left  behind  here,  old,  frail 
and  poor.     Nevertheless  let  Grod  be  praised.*"* 

COlflfOTIOICS  AMONG  THE  JESUITS. 

It  is  evident  that  Clement  VIII.,  in  consequence  of  having 

1  Di)(paccio  Delfino  7  Giagno  1508.  "  Si  |)Ciisa  dal  papa  di  far  una  citadella 
della  |»arte  verso  Bologna,  per  la  poca  sodisfattionc  chc  ha  la  nobilita  per  non  eeeer 
ri»i>ettata  daili  niinutri  deOa  giustitia,  e  chc  non  li  siano  per  esser  restituitc  le  cn- 
trate  vecchie  della  communita — dolendosi  di  esser  ingannati." — [Delfino's  dispatch 
of  7  June  1598.  The  jiopc  thinks  of  making  a  ciU^el  of  the  part  turned  towards 
Uologna,  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobility  at  not  being  sufficiently 
respected  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  because  they  were  not  for  having  the 
ancient  dues  of  the  community  restored  to  them — complaining  that  they  were 
cheated.] 

•  Cronica  di  Ferrara :  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  E  per  talc  variare  naturs  d 
liella,  ma  non  jier  me»  che  io  son  restato,  senza  patrone,  vecchio,  privo  di  tutti  i 
denti  e  povero.     LAudetur  Deus." — [See  the  text.] 
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obtained  so  much  success  from  his  pursuing  a  course  that  har- 
monized with  the  political  interests  of  France,  could  not  but 
feel  himself  more  and  more  closely  attached  to  those  interests. 
He  now  found  the  advantage  of  having  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  moderation  in  the  affairs  of  the  League,  having  inter- 
posed no  obstacle  to  the  development  of  events  in  France,  and 
having,  at  least,  decided  at  last  on  giving  (the  king)  absolution. 
The  interest  felt  at  Rome,  in  the  war  now  waged  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands  and  France,  was  such  as  people  might  have 
felt  had  it  been  their  own  affair,  and  they  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  France.  The  taking  of  Calais  and  of  Amiens,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  effected,  produced  a  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Roman  court,  "such  as  none  can  describe,'^  says  Ossat,  "an 
extreme  feeling  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation.''^  The  pope 
and  his  nephews  were  airaid,  Delfino  remarks,  lest  the  Spaniards 
should  discharge  upon  them  the  resentment  they  felt  with 
respect  to  the  absolution.  Fortunately,  Henry  IV.,  by  the 
re-capture  of  Amiens,  soon  recovered  his  somewhat  shaken 
reputation. 

Not  that  people  at  Rome  had  begun  to  conceive  a  liking  for 
the  man  whom  they  had  formerly  opposed  as  an  enemy;  they 
never  forgot  what  had  been  done  by  those  chiefs  of  the  clergy 
who  had  adhered  to  Henry  IV.,  and  had  founded  that  opposi- 
tion ;  promotion  was  much  more  willingly  granted  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  League,  provided  they  only  returned  from  that 
course  of  their  own  accord,  that  is,  were  in  the  same  case  with 
the  Curia  itself.  But  in  a  short  time — for  how  do  men's  opinions, 
even  when  nearly  agreeing  with  each  other,  betray  symptoms  at 
the  same  time  of  different  leanings — there  appeared  among  the 

1  Ossat  a  Villoroy,  14  May  1506, 20  April  1507.  1.251,458.  Delfino:  "Li  pericolidi 
Mnrsi^lia  fcccro  Htaro  11  papa  in  gran  tinioro  c  11  nepoti :  la  |)crdita  di  Cales  e  poiquellji 
di  Amiens  apporto  loro  gran  niestitia  c  massime  cho  si  dubitd  allora  per  le  Toci 
cho  andavano  attomo  di  poggio,  timendo  quelli  chc  ogiii  poco  che  cadeva  piii  1a 
riputatione  de'  Frances!,  i  Sfrngnoli  non  avessero  mostrato  apertamento  lo  sdegno 
cho  hanno  a^-uto  della  rcsolutionc,  {absohUione  ? )   loro  o  la  sua   mala   TolonUi: 
per  qucsta  causa  principalmcnto  hanno  avuto  carissimo  il  bene  dcUa  Franza.'* 
rDcInno.     The  {lenls  of  Marseilles  greatly  alarmed  the  pope  and  the  nephews :   the 
loss  of  Cakis  and  of  Amiens  distressed  them  much,  and  most  of  all  because  tbey 
had  their  suspicions  at  the  time  about  the  reports  that  went  about  of  matters  being 
worse;  they  being  afraid,  that  on  any  little  further  that  the  French  might  decline 
in   their  reputation,  the  Spaniards  would  openly  show  the  indignation  they  had 
ft'It  at  the  resolution,  (absolution?)  and  the  ill  will  they  entertained:  on  this  ac- 
count, principally,  they  had  been  interested  to  the  utmost  degree  in  the  weal  of 
Fimnoe.] 
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very  adherents  of  the  king  himself,  a  purposely  strict  Roman 
Catholic  party,  which  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  cultivate 
a  good  understanding  with  the  Roman  court.  To  this  party 
the  pope  mainly  attached  himself;  he  hoped  yet  to  smooth  down 
all  the  differences  that  might  still  remain  betwixt  the  interests 
of  France  and  Rome;  and  most  of  all  was  it  his  desire  and  en- 
deavour, to  re-introduce  the  Jesuits,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  expelled  from  France,  and  therewithal,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
velopment of  things  that  had  taken  place  in  that  country,  to 
open  a  freer  course  fur  the  diffusion  of  Romish  doctrines. 

In  this  he  was  aided  by  a  movement  in  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  which,  although  proceeding  from  its  own  internal  self, 
yet  had  a  great  analogy  with  the  change  that  was  going  forward 
in  the  general  tendency  of  the  Roman  court. 

Such  curious  complications  often  take  place  in  the  world'*s 
affairs,  that  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  imiversity  of 
Paris  found  nothing  so  much  deserving  of  censure  in  the  Jesuits 
as  their  alliance  with  Spain — a  moment,  in  which  it  was  said 
and  believed  in  France,  that  a  Jesuit  prayed  daily  for  King 
Philip,^  and  that  he  was  bound  by  a  fifth  vow  to  devotion  to- 
wards Spain — even  then  the  Society^s  institute  experienced  in 
Spain  the  most  violent  assaults  from  discontented  members, 
from  the  Inquisition,  from  another  order,  and  at  last,  even  from 
the  royal  government  itself. 

This  was  a  turn  of  affairs  which,  although  it  might  be  traced 
to  more  than  one  cause,  arose  in  the  first  instance  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  society,  the  older,  and  already 
fully  educated  men  who  entered  it,  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
Spaniards;  other  nations  mostly  contributed  younger  persons 
only,  who  had  yet  their  characters  to  form.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  government  of  the  society  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  fbll,  for  the  greater  part,  into 
Spanish  hands.  The  first  general  congregation  consisted  of 
twenty-five  members,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards.'  The 
first  three  generals  belonged  to  the  same  nation,  and  after  the 

>  Pro  nostro  rege  Philippo. 

*  SaMhinufl  V.  7, 99.  In  the  second  congregation-general  the  relative  proportion 
wa«  made  more  fair,  though  in  no  great  degree.  Of  thirty-nine  members  twent  j- 
four  were  Spaniardn. 

I.  4  D 
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death  of  the  third,  Borgia,  in  1573,  once  more  a  Spaniard, 
Polanco,  had  the  greatest  prospect  (of  being  chosen  general). 

But  indications  appeared  that,  in  Spain  itself,  the  elevation 
of  Polanco  would  not  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction.  There 
were  in  the  society  many  now  converts,  Jew-Ghristians;  Po- 
lanco, too,  belonged  to  this  class;  and  it  was  thought  undesirable 
there,  that  the  supreme  authority  in  so  powerful,  and  so  monar- 
ohically  constituted  a  body,  should  fall  into  such  hands.^  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  had  received  a  hint  of  this,  maintained, 
that  on  other  grounds  likewise  a  cliange  would  be  advantageous. 
On  a  deputation  from  the  congregation  that  had  met  to  make 
the  election,  appearing  before  him,  he  asked  them  how  many 
votes  each  nation  liad?  when  it  appeared,  that  the  Spaniah  had 
more  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  He  inquired  further,  from 
what  nation  the  generals  of  the  order  had  hitherto  been  taken ! 
He  was  told  that  there  had  been  three,  and  that  all  three  had 
been  Spaniards.  "It  is  fair,****  Gregory  replied,  ''that  for  once 
you  should  choose  one  from  some  other  nation."  He  even  him- 
self suggested  a  candidate. 

Now  the  Jesuits,  it  is  true,  struggled  for  a  moment  against 
this,  as  derogating  from  their  privileges,  but  at  the  last  they 
appointed  the  very  person  whom  the  pope  had  suggested.  This 
was  Everard  Morcurianus. 

This  led  at  once  to  a  material  alteration.  Mercurian,  a 
feeble  person,  and  destitute  of  self-reliance,  committed  afiairs  at 
first,  indeed,  to  a  Spaniard  again,  but  thereafter  to  a  French- 
man, his  apjwinted  admonitor:  factions  were  formed:  one  of 
these  would  thrust  the  other  out  of  the  most  important  offices ; 
that  which  held  the  reins  of  government  already  experienced  a 
certain  resistance,  at  times,  in  the  lower  circles  of  the  order. 

But  what  was  of  far  more  consequence,  was  that  at  the  next 
vacancy,  which  occurred  in  1581,  Claud  Aquaviva,  a  Neapolitan, 
from  a  family  which  had  at  an  earlier  period  attached  itself  to 
the  French  party,  and  a  vigorous  man,  only  thirty-eight  years 
old,  obtained  the  generalship. 

In  this  the  Spaniards  thought,  at  once,  that  they  could  per- 

1  Sncchinus :  lIi»toria  Socictatis  Jc«u  pare  TV.  aive  Everardus  lib.  I.  *•  Homm 
oriffi>  niotuum  duplex  fiiit,  studia  nationum  et  neophytorum  in  llispania  odium. 
fThe  origin  of  ihono  commotions  was  two- fold — the  rivalry  of  the  nations,  and 
oatred  of  the  new  converta  in  Spain.] 
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ceive  that  their  nation,  which  had  founded  the  society,  and 
given  it  its  peculiar  direction,  was  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
generalship.  They  were  on  this  account  discontented  and  re- 
fractory,^ and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  themselves,  in  some 
way  or  other,  perhaps  by  setting  up  a  commissary-general  of 
their  own  for  the  Spanish  provinces,  more  independent  of  Borne. 
Aquaviva,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  disposed  to  abate  the  least 
of  the  authority  which  the  letter  of  the  constitution  recognised 
in  him.  In  order  to  keep  the  malcontents  in  check,  he  set 
superiors  over  them,  on  whose  personal  devotion  to  himself  he 
could  venture  to  reckon — ^young  men  who,  in  point  of  age  and 
opinions,  were  more  nearly  on  a  footing  with  himself;*  possibly, 
too,  members  of  inferior  desert,  co-adjutors  who  did  not  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order;  who,  therefore,  one  and  all,  abso- 
lutely depended  on  the  general;  finally,  they  were  his  country- 
men, Neapolitans.^ 

The  old,  learned,  experienced  "  patres"  saw  themselves  re- 
moved, not  only  from  the  highest  general  dignities,  but  also  from 
official  appointments  in  the  provinces.  Aquaviva  pretended 
that  they  had  their  own  defects  to  blame  for  it;  that  one  was 
choleric,  another  melancholy;  naturally,  says  Mariana,  distin- 

*  Mariana ;  Discurso  de  las  enfermedadcs dc  la  compania,  c.  XII.  "  La  nacion  ea- 
panola  csta  pcrsuadida  qucda  para  aempre  excluida  del  gcneralato.  Esta  persuxhsion, 
sea  verdadcra  sea  fal^a,  no  puedc  dcxardc  causar  disgustos  y  disunion  tanto  mas  que 
esta  nacion  fundd  la  compania,  la  honro,  la  ensend  y  aun  sastentd  largo  tiempo  con 
RU  substancia."  [Account  of  the  arrested  members  of  the  company,  ch.  XII.  The 
Spanish  nation  is  pcr8uade<l,  that  it  appears  henceforth  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
generalship.  This  persuasion,  be  it  true  or  false,  cannot  but  cause  disgusts  and 
disunion,  so  much  the  more  as  this  nation  founded  the  company,  honoured  it, 
directed  it,  and  has  long  supported  it  with  its  substance.] 

>  Mariana,  e.  XII. :  '•  Ponen  en  los  gobiemoa  homes  mozos ;  porque  son  mas  entre- 
metidos  saben  lamer  a  sus  tiemp<Ki.  [They  place  young  men  in  the  government ; 
because  they  are  more  prying,  and  understand  better  how  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  times.] 

'  On  this  subject,  if  we  cro  beyond  Mariana,  the  memorials  to  Clement  VIII.  are 
important ;  printed  in  the  Tuba  magnum  clangens  sonum  ad  Clementem  XI.  p.  583. 
"  V^idemus  cum  magno  detrimento  religionis  nostrae  et  scandalo  mundi  quod  generalis 
nulla  habita  ratione  nee  antiquitatis  nee  laborum  nee  meritorum  facit  quos  vult 
supcriorcs  et  ut  plurimum  juvenes  et  novicios,  qui  sine  ullis  mentis  et  sine  ulla  ex- 
perientia  cum  maxima  arrogantia  prsesunt  senioribus :  -  -  et  denique  general]% 
quia  homo  est,  liabet  etiam  sues  affectus  particulars,  -  -  et  quia  est  Neapohtanus, 
melioris  conditionis  sunt  Neapolitani.  [The  Great  trumpet  giving  forth  its  sound  to 
Clement  XL  p.  583.  We  behold,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  religion,  and  scandal 
of  the  world,  that  the  general,  making  no  account  of  age,  or  labours,  or  merits, 
makes  whom  he  pleases  superiors,  and,  for  the  most  part,  youths  and  novices,  who, 
without  any  deservincs  or  any  experience,  preside  over  their  seniors  with  the  utmost 
arrogance :  -  -  and  m  fine,  the  general,  seeing  he  is  a  man,  has  his  particular  lik- 
ings and  disliklngs,  -  -  and,  seeing  he  is  a  Neapolitan,  the  NeapoUtans  are  best  off-] 
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gaiBhed  men  as  well  as  others  hare  oommonl/  some  fafling;  yet 
the  real  reason  was,  that  he  was  afraid  of  them,  and  wished  to 
have  more  pliable  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 
People  ordinarily  like  to  have  the  satis&ction  of  being  allowed 
to  take  a  spontaneous  interest  in  public  things,  and,  least  of  all, 
will  they  quietly  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  Tested 
rights.  There  were  mutual  jarrings  in  all  the  colleges.  The 
new  superiors  were  received  with  mute  animosity ;  they  could 
carry  no  measure  into  actual  effect;  and  were  but  too  happy  when 
they  came  off  without  any  ferment  or  disturbance.  Yet  they 
were  not  wanting  in  power  to  revenge  themselves  in  their  turn. 
They,  too,  now  filled  the  subordinate  offices  with  none  but  per- 
sonal dependents,  for,  from  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the 
order,  and  the  ambition  of  the  members,  there  could  never  be 
any  want  of  these  in  the  long  run;  they  rid  themselves  of  their 
most  obstinate  opponents,  and  that,  it  may  be  supposed,  most 
willingly  at  the  very  time  when  some  important  resolution  was 
in  hand ;  this  they  did  by  translating  them  into  other  provinces. 
Thus  every  thing  resolved  itself  into  the  action  and  re-action  of 
personal  considerations.  Every  member  not  only  had  the  right, 
but  it  was  even  his  duty,  to  report  the  faults  he  observed  in 
others;  an  arrangement  which  might  not  be  without  a  moral 
object  in  the  case  of  a  small  association.  But  in  this  instance 
it  displayed  itself  in  the  most  vexatious  talebearing.  It  became 
the  tool  of  secret  ambition  and  of  hatred,  concealing  itself  under 
the  mask  of  friendship.  "If  one  were  to  look  over  the  records 
at  Bome,'^  exclaims  Mariana,  "probably  there  would  not  be 
found  a  single  honest  man,  at  least  among  us  who  are  at  a  dis- 
tance.**^ A  general  want  of  confidence  prevailed ;  no  one  would 
fully  open  himself  even  to  his  brother; 

To  this  was  now  added  that  Aquaviva  cQuld  not  be  induced 
to  leave  Rome  and  visit  the  provinces,  as  Lainez  and  Borgia  had 
done.  This  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  ad- 
vantage likewise  in  having  matters  learned  by  correspondence, 
in  unbroken  progression,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  casu- 
alties of  a  journey.  But  the  consequence  was,  first  of  all,  and 
in  every  case,  that  the  provincials,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  whole 
correspondence,  acquired  a  still  greater  independence.  It  was 
idle  to  complain  of  them;  this  they  could  easily  provide  against, 
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and  could  neutralize  the  effect  of  such  complaints  beforehand  so 
much  the  sooner,  as  Aquaviva  favoured  them  at  any  rate.  They 
might  be  said,  in  fact,  to  hold  office  for  life. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  old  Jesuits  in  Spain  were  sen- 
sible that  a  state  of  things  which  they  felt  to  be  tyranny  could 
never  be  altered  within  the  limits  of  the  society  alone;  so  they 
resolved  to  look  about  for  foreign  aid. 

They  turned  first  to  the  great  national  ecclesiastical  court  of 
their  country,  the  Inquisition.  We  know  that  but  too  many 
offences  were  reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  A 
malcontent  Jesuit,  urged,  as  he  declared,  by  a  scruple  of  con- 
science, complained  of  his  order,  that  it  concealed  and  even  ab- 
solved such  offences  when  committed  by  its  own  members.  In- 
stantly the  Inquisition  arrested  the  provincial  who  was  impli- 
cated in  a  case  of  this  kind,  together  with  some  of  his  most  ac- 
tive associates.^  As  after  this  first  arrest,  still  farther  charges 
were  preferred,  the  Inquisition  caused  the  statutes  of  the  order 
to  be  handed  in,  and  went  on  making  new  arrests.  The  excite- 
ment among  the  faithful  in  Spain  was  so  much  the  more  violent, 
as  nobody  knew  the  cause,  and  as  the  notion  gained  ground  that 
the  Jesuits  had  been  apprehended  on  account  of  some  heresy. 

The  Inquisition  notwithstanding  could  only  denounce  a  pun- 
ishment; it  could  not  prescribe  a  change.  When  matters  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  the  discontented  applied  likewise  to  the  king, 
assailing  him  with  long-winded  complaints  of  the  defects  in  their 
constitution.  That  constitution  had  never  pleased  Philip  II.:  he 
used  to  say  that  he  could  perfectly  imderstand  all  the  other 
orders ;  that  of  the  Jesuits  alone  was  past  his  comprehension  ; 
it  struck  him  as  particularly  evident  what  had  been  represented 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  and  the 
disorder  arising  from  secret  accusations.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  European  conflict,  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  this  matter  also.     First  of  all  he 


1  Sacchinus  pars  V.  lib.  VI.  n.  85.  '*  Qnidam  e  confessariis  sen  vere  sen  fabo 
delatus  ad  provincialem  turn  Castellsc,  Antonium  Marcenium,  erat  de  tentata  pu- 
ellaj  per  sacras  oonfessioncs  pudicitla,  quod  crimen  in  Hispania  sacrorum  qiia»itor- 
um  judicio  reBervabatur.".r-[Some  one  of  the  fiQufessors  w  aowiaed,  whether  tnuy 
or  (alaely,  to  Anthony  Marcenius,  then  provincial  of  Ciistille,  of  tempting  the  chas- 
tity of  a  girl  by  means  of  the  sacred  confessions,  which  charge  is  reserved  in  Spain 
to  the  judgment  of  the  sacred  inquisitors.] 
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charged  Manrique,  bishop  of  Carthagena,  to  subject  the  order  to 
a  visitation,  specially  relating  to  the  above  two  points. 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  an  attack  aimed  both  at  the 
character  of  the  institute  and  at  the  general  himself,  and  its  im- 
portance was  enhanced  by  its  coming  from  the  very  country  in 
which  the  society  had  originated,  and  where  it  had  first  obtained 
a  footing. 

Aqua  viva  was  not  at  all  terrified  by  it.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  behind  great  outward  mildness  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, conceal  an  inward  intrepidity  which  nothing  can  shake.  His 
disposition,  like  that  of  Clement  VHI.  and  the  generality  of  the 
men  who  rose  to  distinction  at  that  time,  was  above  all  things 
discreet,  temperate,  prudent,  and  reserved.  He  never  would  allow 
himself  to  pronounce  a  decided  judgment,  nor  would  even  sufier 
any  such  to  be  so  much  as  uttered  in  his  presence,  least  of  all 
against  a  whole  nation.  His  secretaries  were  expressly  enjoined 
to  avoid  all  offensive  and  bitter  expressions.  He  loved  piety, 
even  the  external  show  of  it.  His  bearing  at  the  altar  betok- 
ened a  devout  enjoyment  of  the  words  of  high  mass;^  neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  fanaticism.  He  would  not  allow  an  exposition  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  bo  printed,  for  he  thought  it  oifensive 
that  the  expression  hovered  on  the  borders  of  sensual  and  spiri- 
tual love.  Even  in  finding  fault  he  knew  how  to  win  affection, 
manifesting  the  superiority  of  calmness  of  temper,  leading  the 
erring  into  the  right  path  with  ingenious  reasons,  and  calling 
forth  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  young.  "  One  cannot 
help  loving  him,**'  writes  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  his  father 
from  Rome,  "  simply  on  looking  at  him."  Now,  these  peculiari- 
ties, his  indefatigable  activity,  even  his  distinguished  ancestry, 
and  the  ever-growing  importance  of  his  order,  gave  him  a  high 
position  in  Rome.  Though  his  opponents  might  succeed  in 
gaining  over  the  national  authorities  in  Spain,  still  he  had  the 
Roman  court  in  his  favour,  a  court  which  he  had  known  from 
his  youth  up,  having  been  a  lord  chamberlain  at  the  time  of 

*  The  author  must  be  understood  to  mean  those  beautiful  portions  of  Scripture 
artfiilly  mingled  with  the  anticluristuin  alioininations  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Mass," 
such  as  the  priest  blasphemously  offering  to  God  that  sacrifice  which  the  "  One 
Mediator"  alone  could  or  did  offer,  the  hardly  less  revolting  reference  to  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  departed  saints  and  their  relics,  Ac.     Tr. 
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his  entering  the  order,  and  which  he  knew  how  to  manage  with 
the  skill  derived  both  from  native  talent  and  long  experience/ 

The  natural  disposition  of  Sixtus  V.  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  rouse  the  antipathies  of  that  pope  against  the  eiSbrts  of 
the  Spaniards.  Pope  Sixtus,  as  we  know,  had  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing Rome  to  be  still  more  the  metropolis  of  Christendom  than 
it  then  was;  Aquaviva  represented  to  him  that  people  in 
Spain  were  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  making  themselves 
less  dependent  on  Rome.  Pope  Sixtus  hated  nothing  so  much 
as  illegitimate  birth;  Aquaviva  informed  him  that  bishop  Man- 
rique  who  had  been  selected  as  visitor,  was  a  bastard;  ample 
ground  for  the  pope'*s  recalling  the  consent  he  had  already 
given  to  the  visitation.  The  process  against  the  provincial  he 
likewise  advocated  to  Rome.  Under  Gregory  XIV.  the  general 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  formal  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  the 
order. 

But  those  on  the  other  side,  too,  were  inflexible  and  artful. 
They  saw  well  that  the  general  must  be  attacked  at  the  Roman 
court  itself,  and  with  this  view,  took  advantage  of  his  being  ab- 
sent for  a  short  while,  having  been  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  betwixt  Mantua  and  Parma,  in  order  to  gain  over 
Clement  VIII.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  and 
Philip  II.,  Clement,  in  summer,  1592,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Aquaviva,  summoned  a  general  congregation. 

Amazed  and  confounded  Aquaviva  hastened  back.  To  the 
generals  of  the  Jesuits  general  congregations  were  as  unwelcome 
as  an  ecumenical  council  was  even  to  the  popes ;  and  if  all  the  rest 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  how  much  more  was  Aquaviva 
likely  to  do  so,  as  being  the  object  of  so  intense  a  dislike.  He 
soon  observed,  however,  that  the  summons  could  not  be  recalled.* 

^  Sacchintu,  and  particularly  Juvencius :  Hist.  soc.  Jcsu  i>artis  quintsc  tomiu  pos- 
terior XL  21,  and  XXV.  33—41. 

'  In  a  "  Consulta  del  padre  C^  Aquayiva  coi  snoi  padri  assistenti."  [Consulta- 
tatioD  of  the  Father  Cardinal  Aquaviva  with  his  father  assistants.]  MS.  in  the 
Corsini  Libr.  n.  1055,  which  describes  the  successive  steps  of  the  internal  dissension 
yery  well ;  and  in  accordance  with  Mariana,  Aquaviva  is  made  to  give  the  following 
account  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  pope :  "  S.  S^  dissc  che  io  non  aveva 
sufficiente  notizia  do'  soggctti  della  religionc,  che  io  veniva  inorannato  da  falsi  dela- 
tori,  che  io  mi  dimostrava  troppo  credulo."  [His  holiness  said,  that  I  had  no  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  order,  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  being  deceived 
by  false  informers,  that  I  showed  myself  too  credulous.]  Among  the  causes  that 
rendered  a  congregation  necessary  there  were  reckoned  also  the  following :  **  Perchd 
moiti  soggetti  di  valore,  che,  per  non  esser  oonosciuti  piii  che  tanto  da'  generali,  non 
hanno  mai  parte  alcuna  nel  govemo,  venendo  a  Roma  in  occaaione  deUe  oongregs* 
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He  recovered  his  composure  and  said:  "We  «are  obedient,  let 
the  will  of  the  holy  father  be  done.'''^  He  then  hastened  to  take 
his  measures. 

He  had  already  obtained  great  influence  in  the  elections,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  see  several  of  his  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries, even  in  Spain,  Mariana  for  example,  rejected. 

When  the  congregation  was  assembled,  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked.  At  the  very  first  sitting  he  declared,  that  as  he  had 
had  the  misfortime  to  displease  some  of  his  brethren,  he  begged, 
that  previous  to  all  other  business,  there  might  be  an  investiga- 
tion into  his  conduct.  A  commission  was  named;  grievances 
were  expressly  stated ;  but  how  could  the  transgression  of  any 
positive  law  be  alleged  against  him!  he  was  by  far  too  sagacious 
a  person  ever  to  permit  any  such  to  be  brought  to  his  charge ; 
in  fine,  he  obtained  a  splendid  acquittal. 

Having  in  this  manner  secured  himself  personally,  he  pro- 
ceeded, along  with  the  meeting,  to  discuss  the  proposals  afiecting 
the  rule  of  the  order. 

King  Philip  had  demanded  some  things;  others  he  had  re- 
commended for  consideration.  His  demands  were  two-fold: 
(first,)  the  renunciation  of  certain  papal  privileges;  for  example, 
the  reading  of  forbidden  books,  and  absolution  from  the  sin  of 
heresy ;  and  (secondly,)  a  law,  in  virtue  of  which,  every  novice 
who  entered  the  order,  should  be  obliged  to  renounce  whatever 
patrimonial  rights  he  might  possess,  and  even  all  his  benefices. 
These  were  things  in  which  the  society  came  into  collision  with 
the  inquisition  and  the  civil  government.  After  some  hesitation 
the  king's  demands  were  consented  to,  chiefly  through  Aquaviva's 
own  influence. 

But  the  points  recommended  by  the  king  to  their  considera- 

tioni  sarebbcro  meglio  conosciuti  e  per  conscguenza  yerrebbero  pit  facilmente  in  parte 
del  medcsimo  govemo,  senza  ohe  questo  fosse  quasi  sempre  ristrettoa  poohi."  [Be- 
cause many  yaluable  subjects  (of  the  order)  from  not  being  sufficiently  known  by 
the  generality,  never  had  any  share  in  the  goyemment ;  by  coming  to  Rome  on  the 
occasion  of  the  congregations  will  be  better  known,  and  consequently  will  come 
more  readily  into  a  participation  in  the  said  goyemment,  without  its  being  always 
confined  to  a  few.] 

1  This  expression  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  second  petition  of  "  The 
Lord's  Prayer,"  and  yery  consistently,  considering  how  the  pope  was  to  "sit  in  the 
temple  of  God  (that  is,  in  the  church)  as  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God," 
and  that  the  Jesuits  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  do  the  pope's  behest,  as  abso- 
]ut«ly  M  the  Christian,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  considers  nimself  bound  to  do 
God  s  will,  and  to  pray  that  his  wiU  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. — Tn. 
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tion  were  much  more  important.  First  of  all,  whether  it  should 
not  be  ordained,  that  the  authority  of  the  superiors  of  the  society 
should  be  limited  to  a  determined  time,  or  general  congregations 
be  held  from  time  to  time  at  certain  stated  periods.  By  this 
the  very  existence  of  the  institution,  the  rights  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty, were  brought  into  question.  Here  Aquaviva  was  not -so 
favourably  disposed.  After  warm  debates  the  congregation  re- 
jected the  king's  suggestions.  But  the  pope,  too,  being  convinced 
of  their  necessity,  now  ordered  what  had  been  refused  to  the 
king.  In  the  exercise  of  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  he 
ordained  that  the  superiors,  the  rectors,  should  be  changed  every 
three  years,  and  that  the  congregations-general  should  be  con- 
vened once  every  six  years.^ 

Now  it  is  certainly  true,  the  execution  of  these  ordinances  did 
not  operate  towards  the  result  as  had  been  hoped.  The  congre- 
gations could  be  gained  over;  the  rectors  might,  indeed,  be 
changed,  but  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  the  same  persons  soon 
returned  again.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  significant  blow  to 
the  society,  that  a  change  of  its  laws  had  been  brought  about  by 
an  insurrection  within,  and  the  operation  of  a  foreign  agency 
from  without. 

And  forthwith  another  storm  burst  forth  in  the  same  quarters. 

The  Jesuits  had  at  first  attached  themselves  to  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Thomists,  as  at  that  period  generally  predominant 
in  the  schools.  Ignatius  expressly  pointed  his  disciples  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  angelic  doctor. 

But  they  soon  thought  they  could  discover  that,  with  those 
doctrines,  they  could  not  quite  attain  their  object  in  opposing 
the  protestants.  They  wished  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  life,  to  be 
independent.  It  did  not  suit  them  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Dominicans,  to  whom  St.  Thomas  had  belonged,  and  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  expositors  of  his  views.  After 
having  ere  now  betrayed  many  symptoms  of  this  opinion,  so 
that  already  there  had  been  some  talk,  occasionally,  at  the  In- 
quisition about  the  freedom  with  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  pur- 
sued their  speculations,^  Aquaviva,  in  1584,  came  forward  with 

1  Juvencius  in  his  first  book,  which  he  calls  the  eleventh,  "aocietas  domesticis 
motibus  agitata,"  [the  society  agitated  with  domestic  emotions,]  has  copious  details 
on  this  subject,  which  form  the  gronndwork  of  the  text. 

s  Laines  himself  was  suspected  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Llorente  III.  83 
1.  4  E 
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these  views  in  the  Order  of  study.  He  thongfat  that  St.  Thomas 
was  a  most  deservedly  popular  author,  yet  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  yoke  to  follow  his  steps  in  eveiything,  and  that  no 
freedom  of  opinion  should  be  cherished  at  aU.  Many  ancient 
doctrines  were  established  on  better  aipiments  by  modem 
divines,  and  many  new  ones  proposed  that  were  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  the  conflict  with  heretics,  in  all  which  these  (later) 
doctors  might  be  followed. 

In  Spain,  where  the  theological  chairs  were  still  held  for  the 
most  part  by  Dominicans,  this  caused  forthwith  an  immense 
excitement.  The  Order  of  study  was  pronounced  the  rashesi, 
the  most  presumptuous,  and  the  most  dangerous  book  of  the 
kind;  king  and  pope  were  applied  to  on  the  subject.^ 

But  how  much  greater  must  this  excitement  necessarily  have 
become  on  the  Thomistic  system  coming  to  be  virtually  aban- 
doned by  the  Jesuits  in  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
theology. 

In  the  whole  of  theology,  Roman  catholic  as  well  as  protec- 
tant, the  controversies  respecting  graco  and  merit,  free-will  and 
predestination,  were  at  all  times  the  most  momentous  and  active : 
they  furnished  constant  employment  to  the  minds,  the  learned 
research,  and  the  speculative  powers  of  clergy  as  well  as  laity. 
On  the  side  of  the  protestants,  Calvin'^s  severe  doctrine  of  the 
particular  decree  of  Grod,  according  to  which  "some  are  pre-des- 
tined  to  everlasting  bliss,  others  to  everlasting  condemnation,''"' 
found  at  this  time  most  acceptance.  The  Lutherans,  with  their 
milder  views,  were  in  this  respect  at  a  disadvantage,  and  suffered 
losses,  sometimes  in  one  quarter,  sometimes  in  another.  On  the 
side  of  the  Roman  catholics,  also,  an  opposition  of  doctrine  was 
developed.  Wherever  there  appeared  a  leaning  to  the  views, 
even  of  the  most  moderate  protestants,  though  it  were  no  more 
than  a  stricter  view  of  the  Augustinian  mode  of  representing 

1  Pegna  in  Seny:  Historia  oongregationum  dc  anxiliis  divinse  grati»,  p.  8 :  "y 
dado  a oeiiKurar, fae  dicho  por  aquellos  ccnsorcs "  (Mariana and  Serry  speak  even  o£ 
the  TnquUition,)  "quo  aqnel  libro  era  cl  mas  peligroso.  temerario  y  arrogante  que 
Jamas  ha  via  salido  in  eemejanie  materia,  y  que  hi  Be  metia  en  pratica  lo  que  contenia, 
cauRaria  infinitos  dan(»  y  alborotos  en  la  republica  Christiana/'  [Pcgna  on  Serry  : 
Hifttory  of  tlie  oongregationg  of  the  agency  of  divine  grace,  p.  8:  and  delivered  oyer 
to  the  censors,  it  wm  declared  by  these  censors  (Mariana  and  Serry  speak  even  of 
the  Inquisition),  that  that  book  was  the  most  dangerous,  rash,  and  arroguit,  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  a  simUar  subject,  and  that  if  its  maxims  were  put  into  prac- 
tice, it  would  cause  infinite  damage  and  disturbance  in  the  Christian  republic. 
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the  subject,  for  example  that  of  Bajus  at  Louvain,  it  was  assailed 
and  suppressed.  In  this  the  Jesuits  showed  themselves  parti- 
cularly zealous.  They  defended  the  doctrinal  system  set  forth 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  nay,  which  was  carried  there  not  without 
the  influence  of  their  brethren  Laines  and  Salmeron,  against 
every  deviation  towards  the  rejected  and  abandoned  side.  And 
even  that  system  never  fully  satisfied  their  polemic  zeal.  In 
1588,  Lewis  Molina,  at  Evora,  came  forward  with  a  book  in 
which  he  again  took  up  this  controversy,  and  endeavoured  by  a 
new  method  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  had  ever  remained 
unsolved.^  His  main  object  in  this  undertaking  was,  to  vindi- 
cate a  still  larger  scope  for  man^s  free  will  than  was  admitted  by 
either  the  Thomistic  or  the  Tridentine  system  of  doctrine.  At 
Trent,  the  work  of  sanctification  had  been  founded  chiefly  on 
the  inherent  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  being  infused  into 
us,  calls  forth  love,  leads  to  all  virtues  and  good  works,  and 
finally  produces  justification.  Molina  goes  an  important  step 
further.  He  maintains  that  free  will,  without  the  aid  of  grace, 
can  produce  morally  good  works;  that  it  can  withstand  tempta- 
tions ;  that  it  can  even  elevate  itself  to  this  and  the  other  act  of 
hope,  faith,  love,  and  repentance.^  When  anian  has  advanced  thus 
far,  God  then  bestows  grace  upon  him  on  account  of  Ghrist^s 
merits,'  by  means  of  which  gra^^e  he  experiences  the  supernatural 
efiects  of  sanctification:  yet,  just  as  it  was  previous  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  grace,  free  will  is  incessantly  operative  in  its  growth. 
All  hangs  upon  this,  tliat  it  remains  with  us  to  make  the  help 
of  God  effectual  or  ineffectual.     Justification  rests  on  the  union 

1  Libcri  arbitrii  cam  grati»  donis  concordia.  In  controTcnies  it  has  always  been 
thought  necessary,  careUiUy  to  distinguish  the  editions  of  Lisbon,  1588,  Antwerp, 
1595,  and  Venice,  because  they  all  diner  from  each  other. 

*  In  this  the  <*ooncursu8  generalis  dei,"  [the  general  concurrence  of  God,]  is 
presupposed ;  but  in  this  is  properly  intimated  only  the  natural  condition  of  the  free 
will,  which  certainly  Is  not  as  it  is,  without  God.  "  Deus  semper  prasto  est  per 
ooncursum  generalem  libero  arbitrio,  ut  naturaliter  velit  aut  noht  pront  placuerit." 
[God  is  always  present  with  the  free  will  in  the  way  of  general  concurrence,  so  that 
it  naturally  wilU,  or  does  not  will,  according  as  ho  may  please.]  This  is  nearly  as 
we  find  in  Bellarmin,  natural  and  divine  right  identified,  because  God  is  the  author 
o(  nature. 

•  This  grace,  too,  he  apprehends  very  naturally :  Disput.  54,  •*  Dum  homo  ex- 
pendit  res  credendas  -  -  per  notitias  concionatoris  aut  aliunde  compare tas,  influit 
deus  incasdem  notitias  innuxu  quodam  particulari  quo  cognitionem  illam  adjuvat." 
[While  a  man  ponders  the  things  that  are  to  be  beueyed  -  -  procured  from  the 
statements  of  the  preacher  or  from  some  other  quarter,  God  flows  into  these  state- 
ments, by  a  certain  particular  influx,  whereby  he  aids  that  knowledge  (which  the 
man  procures). 
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of  will  and  grace;  they  are  combined,  like  two  men  that  are 
rowing  a  boat.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  Molina  cannot,  with 
this,  admit  the  view  of  predestination  as  it  appears  in  Augustine 
or  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  thinks  it  too  hard  and  revolting.  He 
will  hear  of  no  other  predestination  but  such  as  is  properly  fore- 
sight. But  God  fore-knows,  from  his  supreme  insight  into  the 
nature  of  every  individual  will,  what  it  will  do  in  any  given 
case,  although  it  might  have  done  the  contrary.  And  nothing 
whatever  happens  on  this  account  because  God  fore-knows  it,  but 
Gt>d  fore-sees  it  on  this  account  because  it  will  happen. 

Here  was  a  doctrine  which  certainly  went  quite  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  the  Galvinistic;  it  was  the  first,  at  the  same 
time,  which  undertook  to  rationalize,  so  to  speak,  that  mystery. 
It  is  intelligible,  acute,  and  clear  ;^  on  this  very  account  it  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect;  we  may  well  venture  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which 
the  Jesuits  brought  to  perfection  at  the  same  period.' 

But  therewithal  they  could  not  but  necessarily  rouse  opposi- 
tion in  their  own  church ;  and  that  at  once  because  of  their  with* 
drawing  from  the  *'  doctor  angelicus,^'  whose  summary  still  formed 
always  the  chief  text-book  of  Roman  catholic  divines.  Even 
some  members  of  the  order,  such  as  Henriquez  Mariana,  openly 
expressed  their  censure.  But  the  Dominicans  took  up  the  de- 
fence of  their  patriarch  with  far  greater  keenness.  They  wrote 
and  preached  against  Molina,  and  attacked  him  in  their  prelec- 
tions.    At  last,  on  the  4th  of  March  1594,  it  was  arranged  that 

1  ThiB  rationalistic  direction  had  appeared  in  another  quarter,  for  example,  in  the 
Ticws  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  Less  and  Ilamcl  at  Louvain  in  1/>S5  :  **  Proposi- 
tiones  in  Lessio  et  llamelio  a  theologis  Lovanicnsibus  notatn) :  ut  quid  sit  scriptura 
sacra,  non  est  neccssarium  ut  singula;  Teritates  et  scntentiio  sint  immediate  a  spi- 
ritu  sancto  \\m  8cri]>tori  inspiraUe." — [Propositions  in  Less  and  Ilamel  noted  by  the 
divines  of  I^uvain ;  as,  wliat  arc  we  to  consider  sacred  scripture,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  truth  and  opinion  be  immediately  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
writer  himself.]  The  essential  assertions  of  Molina  are,  so  far  at  least,  to  be  found 
in  these  axioms ;  there,  too,  their  complete  deviation  from  the  protestant  views  is 
made  subject  of  remark  :  "  hicc  sententia  -  -  quam  longissime  a  sententia  Lutheri  et 
Calvini  et  relic^uonmi  luDreticorum  hujus  temporis  reoedit,  a  quorum  sententia  et 
argumentis  difhcile  est  alteram  sententiam  (the  Augustinian  and  Thomistic)  vindi- 
care." — [this  opinion  -  -  how  far  does  it  recede  from  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, and  other  heretics  of  this  time,  from  whose  opinion  and  arguments  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  vindicate  that  other  opinion  (the  Augustinian  and  Thomistic).] 

•  1  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  see  any  such  qualities  in  this  >-iew  of  so  very 
abstruse  a  subject.  The  reader  who  consults  Pi-esident  Edwards  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  will  soon  be  convinced  that  what  is  called  the  Calvin'istic  view  is  alone 
the  clear  and  intelligible  one.     But  what  say  the  Scriptures.     Tr. 
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there  should  be  a  disputation  at  Valladolid  between  the  two 
parlies.  The  Dominicans,  who  thought  themselves  in  possession 
of  orthodoxy,  showed  much  vehemency.  "Are  the  keys  of  wis- 
dom then,^'  exclaimed  a  Jesuit,  "  any  wise  in  your  keeping !" 
The  Dominicans  screamed  out  at  this,  taking  it  as  an  attack 
on  St.  Thomas  himself. 

After  this  there  was  a  complete  schism  betwixt  the  two  or- 
ders. The  Dominicans  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
Jesuits..  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  latter,  if  not  all  of 
them,  took  part  with  Molina.  Aquaviva  himself  and  his  assist- 
ants were  on  his  side. 

But  here,  too,  there  was  a  violent  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  great  inquisitor,  who  happened  to  be  the 
very  Jerome  Manrique  that  had  been  charged  with  the  visitation 
of  the  order,  made  show  as  if  he  would  condemn  Molina.  He 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that  his  book  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  escape  with  a  simple  rejection,  but  ought  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  He  refused  to  take  up  Molina'*s  counter 
complaints  against  the  Dominicans. 

This  was  a  controversy  which  on  account  both  of  the  doctrine 
involved  in  it,  and  of  the  persons  who  defended  them,  put  the 
whole  Roman  catholic  world  in  commotion,  and  very  much 
strengthened  the  attack  now  made  in  Spain  on  the  Jesuit  institute. 

It  is  precisely  to  this,  however,  that  we  must  refer  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  that  while  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from 
France  on  account  of  their  leanings  towards  Spain,  they  became 
the  objects  of  a  most  dangerous  assault  from  Spain  itself.  Prin- 
ciples of  policy  and  doctrine  had  in  both  countries  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  this.  The  political  was  in  both  cases  the  same  in  the 
end,  that  is,  a  national  opposition  to  the  privileges  and  franchises 
of  the  order;  in  France  manifesting  itself  with  greater  force 
and  vehemence,  but  in  Spain  more  characteristic  and  better  sup- 
ported. As  regards  doctrine,  it  was  the  now  tenets  that  brought 
hatred  and  persecution  on  the  Jesuits.  Their  doctrines  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  on  regicide,  became  pernicious  to 
them  in  France,  whereas  in  Spain  they  suflered  from  their  opin- 
ions on  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

This  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  society  which  proved 
of  great  consequence  for  the  direction  that  it  took. 
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Aquayiya  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  the  national  goYemments,  parliament,  and  the  inquisition,  in 
the  central  point  of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  pope. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  death 
of  one  grand  inquisitor  already  noticed,  and  the  interval  occur- 
ring before  his  place  was  filled  up,  in  order  to  determine  the 
pope  to  advocate  the  decision  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
faith  to  Rome.  There  was  much  to  be  gained  by  having  the 
decision  merely  delayed  in  the  first  instance,  for  how  easy  was 
it  to  find  in  Rome  at  that  time  influences  of  different  kinds, 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect  at  some  critical  con- 
juncture. On  the  9th  of  October  1596,  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
cess were  sent  to  Rome.  On  both  sides  the  most  learned  divines 
arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  out  their  quarrel  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  pope. 

In  the  French  affair,  besides,  Clement  interested  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits.  He  thought  it  was  unjustifiable  to  con- 
demn a  whole  order,  and  that,  too,  which  had  done  most  for  the 
restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  which  had  proved' so  strong 
a  stay  to  the  church,  on  account  of  a  single  individual  who  may 
have  deserved  punishment.  And  had  not  the  order  in  fiact  suf- 
fered, too,  for  its  devotion  to  the  Roman  see,  and  for  the  warmth 
with  which  it  had  contended  in  behalf  of  its  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  authority  on  earth?  To  the  pope  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  completely  to  extinguish  the  opposi- 
tion which  France  still  presented  to  him.  The  closer  the  alli- 
ance became,  into  which  he  entered  with  Henry  IV.,  the  greater 
the  unanimity  in  the  policy  of  both  sides,  the  more  efficacious 
did  his  representations  become;  Henry  showed  from  time  to 
time  more  compliancy  in  his  declarations.^ 

In  this  the  pope  was  admirably  suppled  by  the  well-pon- 
dered line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  order. 

*  "  Pegna :  Rota;  Roniaiuc  decanus  istarum  rcrum  testis  locupletissimus/' — 
[Po^a :  dean  of  the  Roman  Rota,  and  a  most  ample  witness  of  these  things,]  as 
Seny  calls  him.  ••  Cemiendo  (Molina)  lo  que  verisimilmente  podia  sucedcr  de  que 
su  libro  fuese  prohibido  y  quemado,  porque  ansi  se  lo  avia  asomado  el  inquisitor 
general,  luego  lo  avisd  a  Uoma,  donde  por  obra  y  negociaeion  de  su  general  su  san- 
tidad  avoc6  a  so  esta  causa,  ordinando  a  la  inquisicion  general  que  no  la  coucIut- 
esse  ul  diosse  scntentia." — [Molina  perceiving  what  in  all  probability  would  take 
place,  that  his  book  would  be  prohibited  and  burned,  as  the  inquisitor  general  had 
announced,  he  hence  advocated  it  to  Rome,  where  by  the  labours  and  negotiation 
of  his  general,  (the  Jesuit)  his  Iloliness  called  this  case  before  himself,  ordering  the 
general  inquisition  not  to  conclude  or  give  sentence  in  it.] 
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The  Jesuits  guarded  themselyes  well  against  exhibiting  a 
spirit  of  anger  or  aversion  to  the  king  of  France,  nor  were  they 
at  all  disposed  to  rush  into  any  further  danger  in  behsdf  of  the 
desperate  fortunes  of  the  League;  accordingly,  no  sooner  did  they 
perceive  the  turn  that  the  papal  policy  had  taken,  than  they  too 
adopted  a  similar  one.^  Father  Commolet,  who  even  after  the 
conversion  of  Henry  IV.  had  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  an 
Ehud  was  needed  to  oppose  him  with,  and  who  had  been  obliged 
to  take  to  flight  when  the  king  carried  the  day,  changed  his  key 
on  coming  to  Borne,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  king  being  ab- 
solved. Among  all  the  cardinals  none  contributed  so  much  to 
that  absolution,  by  his  docility,  his  propitiatory  measures,  and 
personal  influence  with  the  pope,  as  the  Jesuit  Toledo.^  This 
they  did  while  the  parliament  was  continually  drawing  up  new 
decrees  against  them,  decrees  about  which  Aquaviva  complained, 
yet  without  ever  allowing  himself  to  be  hurried  thereby  into  ex- 
cessive zeal  and  violence.  All  the  Jesuits  it  had  been  impossi- 
ble to  banish;  those  who  remained  behind  now  declared  them- 
selves for  the  king,  and  admonished  the  people  to  be  submissive 
to  him  and  to  love  him.  Ere  long  some  eagerly  hastened  back 
to  the  places  they  had  left;  this  Aquaviva  did  not  approve,  and 
directed  them  to  wait  for  the  king^s  permission.  Care  was  taken 
to  inform  the  king  of  both  these  facts;  he  was  highly  delighted 
at  the  information ;  and  thanked  the  general  in  a  special  letter. 
The  Jesuits,  too,  did  not  neglect  to  confirm  him  in  this  disposi- 
tion to  the  best  of  their  power.  Father  Rocheome,  who  was 
called  the  French  Cicero,  drew  up  a  popular  apology  for  the 
order,  which  seemed  particularly  convincing  to  the  king.^ 

To  this  double  impulse  on  the  side  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
order,  there  must  now  be  added  political  considerations  on  the 
part  of  Henry  IV.  himself.  He  perceived,  as  he  says  in  a  dis- 
patch, that  by  the  persecution  of  an  order,  numbering  so  many 

1  The  JeBoits  may  deny  that  their  caise  eyer  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  politics ; 
yet  it  appears  from  Bentiyoglio,  Memorie  II.  6,  p.  395,  how  much  respect  for  their 
interests  was  shown  by  Carmnal  Aldobrandini  in  the  coarse  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lyons,  and  that  just  at  that  time  the  king  gave  a  &Tourable  deckration. 

»  Du  Perron  k  Villeroy :  Ambassades  I.  23.  "  Seulement  vous  diray-je  que  M' 
le  C»  Toict  a  fait  des  miracles  et  s'est  monstr6  bon  Franyois." — [Du  Perron  to 
Villeroy  :  Embassies  I.  23.  Only  I  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  the  cardinal  of  Toledo 
has  done  wonders,  and  shown  himself  a  good  Frenchman.] 

*  Gretscr  has  translated  it,  for  the  "  not  French/'  into  Latin.  Gretseri  opera 
tom  XI.  p.  280. 
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members  distinguished  for  talent  and  learning,  and  which  had 
so  much  power  and  so  many  persons  attached  to  it,  he  should 
keep  up  implacable  enemies  in  the  class  of  zealous  Roman  catho- 
lics, a  class  still  so  numerous,  and  should  furnish  occasion  for 
conspiracies.  He  saw  that  they  could  not  be  banished  from  the 
quarters  where  they  still  maintained  themselves;  that  he  might 
have  to  dread  the  outbreak  of  an  open  insurrection.^  More- 
over, Henry  had  made  so  many  great  concessions  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  some 
new  warranty  to  the  Roman  catholics  also.  Murmurs  were 
already  heard  in  Rome;  the  pope  too  occasionally  intimated  that 
he  feared  that  he  might  have  been  deceived.'  But,  finally,  the 
king  stood  high  enough  to  be  able  to  take  a  better  general  sur- 
vey of  the  state  of  things  than  his  parliament  could,  and  not  to 
dread  the  alliance  of  the  Jesuits  with  Spain.  Father  Lawrence 
Maggio  hastened  in  the  name  of  the  general  to  France,  in  order 
to  assure  the  king  of  the  allegiance  of  the  order  with  strong 
oaths.^  "  Should  it  prove  otherwise,  he  and  his  fellow  Jesuits 
were  content  to  be  accounted  the  blackest  traitors.'*''*  The  king 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  make  a  trial  of  their  friendship^ 

1  "  Dispa4^io  del  re  de  15  Agosto  1603,  al  re  Jacopo  d'Tnehilterra," — [Dispatch  of 
the  kins;  dated  lo  August,  1603,  to  King  James  of  EngTand,]  excerpted  in  Siri : 
Memorie  recoDdite,  I.  p.  247. 

•  Osaat  k  Villeroy,  I.  503. 

s  The  real  value  of  these  oaths  of  men  bound  by  the  most  solemn  religious  vows 
to  absolute  blind  implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  for  the  time  being,  must  have  been 
very  small.     Th. 

*  Sully  liv.  XVII.  p.  307. 

8  Aquaviva  seems  to  have  been  no  party  to  these  professions,  and  even  to  have 
dreaded  their  impairing  his  absolute  authority.  He  has  the  effrontery  to  tell  Uenry 
IV.  that  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  too  hard  for  the  society's  members  In  France,  and, 
if  given,  would  be  of  no  use,  for  it  would  not  restrain  any  one  who  was  ill-disposed, 
as  the  following  extract  from  his  Memorie,  to  Cardinal  d  Ossat,  shows :  '*  Circa  il  4o 
di  fare  il  giuramento  di  fidelta,  ci  occorre  dire  ch'oItrQgpfamia  grande,  cho  ne  ver- 
pebbe  a  la  Compagnia  per  essere  contro  I'uso  deiraltreReligioni,  di  mal  essempio, 
e  consequentemcnte  ne  gli  altri  Principi,  6  cosa  molto  dura,  e  sarebbe  mala  ricevnta 
in  tutta  la  Religione ;  perchd  non  si  puo  intenderc  cho  Secolari,  Mercanti,  Soldati, 
ed  ogni  natione  non  sian  astrctti  a  questo  ma  soli  li  Gesuiti ;  ct  che  un  nobUe  men- 
tro  faceva  professione  di  Spada,  e  d'armi,  non  fosse  mai  astretto  k  qu^to,  et  in  pi- 

Sliaro  rhabito  della  Compagnia,  sia  costrctto  a  farlo,  e  che  ogni  Novitio  che  entra, 
eva  far  listcsso.  II  che  no  6  punto  necessario  perchd  no  bisogna,  ne  basterebbe  a 
chi  havesse  mal  animo,  ne  utile  per  il  servitio  del  Re,  o  quiete  del  Regno,  per  le 
ragioni  che  a  V.  S.  illustrissima  si  portarono,  e  molt'altro  che  lei  colla  sua  prudenza 
vede,  Ac." —  As  for  the  4th  article  aoout  giving  an  oath  of  fidelity,  it  may  be  said  Uiat 
besides  the  great  disgrace  arising  therefrom  to  the  Company,  smoe  it  is  against  the 
usage  of  other  religious  orders,  of  bad  example,  even  among  other  princes,  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  and  will  be  ill  received  throughout  the  whole  society ;  for  one  cannot 
comprehend  how  Uymen,  merchants,  soldiers,  people  of  all  daUodb  are  not  obll<|^ 
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than  of  their  hostilities.     He  saw  that  he  would  be   able  to 
make  use  of  them  for  his  own  advantage  against  Spain.^ 

Influenced  by  so  many  motives  of  external  policy  and  internal 
necessity,  the  king,  as  early  as  in  the  year  1600,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  negotiations  at  Lyons,  declared  his  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  order  again  into  favour.  He  even  chose  the  Jesuit 
Cotton  for  his  confessor.  After  many  a  previous  testimony  of 
favour,  there  followed  in  September  1 603,  the  edict  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  restored  in  France.  Some  conditions  were 
imposed  on  tliem,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  both 
the  directors  and  the  members  of  the  society  in  that  country 
should  in  future  be  Frenchmen  only.^  Henry  did  not  doubt 
that  he  had  arranged  every  thing  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  entitle 
him  to  complete  confidence. 

He  unhesitatingly  made  them  the  objects  of  his  favour,  assist- 
ing them  in  their  own  concernis,  and,  first  of  all,  in  their  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominicans. 

In  this  affair  Clement  VIII.  showed  a  warm  theological  in- 
terest. No  fewer  than  sixty-five  meetings  and  thirty-^seven  dis- 
putations were  held  in  his  presence,  including  aU  the  points  that 
could  be  brought  into  question  on  the  occasion;  he  himself  wrote 
much  on  the  subject,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inclined  to 
the  doctrinal  views  that  had  been  currently  adopted,  and  to  a 
decision  that  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  Dominicans. 
Bellarmin  himself  said  he  did  not  deny  that  the  pope  was  in- 
clined to  declare  himself  against  the  Jesuits,  but  that  this  he 
knew  would  never  be  done.     It  would  have  involved  too  great 

to  this  but  the  Jc8uit«  only,  and  that  a  nobleman  while  in  the  profeiwion  of  arms 
is  not  laid  under  it,  in  taking  on  him  the  habit  of  the  order,  had  to  take  the  oath* 
and  that  every  novice  tliat  entered  had  to  take  it.  Thia  oath  ia  by  no  meaAS  ne- 
cessary, for  there  is  no  need  for  it,  and  it  will  not  bind  the  evil  disposed.  It  is 
useless  for  the  king's  servioe^nd  the  repose  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  reasons  already 
rendered  to  your  most  illustrious  Liordship,  and  many  others  which  with  your  pru- 
dence you  must  see,  Ac.]  See  Vol.  II.  p.  0,  of  the  Annales  de  la  SocL6t^  des  Soi- 
disans  J^suites,  Ac.     Paris  MDLXV.     Tr. 

1  "  Riconobbe  chiaramente  d'vsseme  per  ritrarre  servigio  e  contentamento  in 
vane  occorrenze  a  pro  proprio  e  de*  suoi  araici  contra  gli  Spagnoli  stessi.'* — [He 
perceived  clearly  that  he  would  be  able  to  derive  service  and  gratification  from 
them,  in  various  occurrences,  for  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  his  friends,  against 
the  Spaniards  themselves.     (Dispaccio  in  Siri.) 

s  Edictum  Regium  in  Juvencius,  p.  V.  lib.  XII.  n.  50.  In  Juvencius  one  finds 
all  that  was  said  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  the  contrary  all  that  was  said 
against  them  in  the  Ilistoria  Jcsuitica  of  Ludovicus  Lucius,  Basilete  1627,  lib.  II. 
c.  II.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  the  determining  principles,  but  they  are 
hinted  more  plainly  by  the  author  that  defends  than  by  the  one  that  aocusn  them. 

I.  4   F 
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a  risk  at  a  time  when  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
faith  throughout  the  world,  to  break  with  them  about  an  article 
of  faith,  and  they  really  were  already  making  a  show  of  even 
demanding  a  council.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  exclaimed; 
"  they  dare  every  thing,  every  thing.^'^  The  French  likewise 
took  too  decided  a  part.  Henry  IV.  was  for  them ;  whether, 
which  may  certainly  have  been  the  case,  that  theii  mode  of  view- 
ing things  recommended  itself  to  his  understanding,  or  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  make  common  cause  with  the  order  which 
was  conducting  the  war  with  protestantism,  the  better  to  place 
his  orthodoxy  beyond  doubt.  Cardinal  du  Perron  took  part  in 
the  congregations  and  supported  the  Jesuit  party  with  a  well- 
directed  zeal.  He  told  the  pope  that  even  a  protestant  might 
subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans,  and  his  doing  so  may 
very  possibly  have  made  an  impression  on  the  pontiff. 

The  contest  of  rivalry  betwixt  Spain  and  France,  which  agi- 
tated the  world,  mingled  in  these  contentions  also.  The  Domi- 
nicans found  quite  as  much  protection  from  the  Spaniards  as 
the  Jesuits  did  from  the  French.^ 

1  Seny  271.  Contarini  too  asserts  that  they  used  threats.  '*  Portata  la  di»- 
putatione  a  Roma  yentilata  tra  thcologi,  il  papa  c  la  maggior  parte  do'  consultori 
mclinavano  neiropinionc  di  Domenicani.  Ma  li  Gesiiiti,  vedcndosi  in  pericolo  di 
cader  da  quel  eredito  per  il  quale  pretendono  d'haver  il  primo  luoeo  di  dottrina  neUa 
ehiesa  catoliea,  erano  rewluti  di  mover  ogiii  machina  per  non  ricever  il  colpo," — 
[The  dispute  being  carried  to  Rome  and  diseujwed  among  the  divines,  the  pope  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  persons  consulted,  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  Domini- 
cans. But  tho  Jesuits,  seeing  themselves  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  credit  by 
which  they  pretended  to  hold  the  first  place  in  point  of  doctrine,  in  the  catholic 
church,  were  resolved  to  put  every  machine  in  motion  to  prevent  their  being  found 
in  fault.]  The  doctrine  which  they  held  out  as  a  threat,  according  to  Contarini, 
was  this ;  that  the  pop^  no  doubt  is  infallible,  but  that  it  is  no  article  of  faith  to 
hold  this  or  the  other  po|)e  to  be  tho  true  one.*  "  La  potenza  di  questi  e  Tautorita 
di  chi  li  proteggeva  era  tanta  che  ogni  cosa  era  dissimulata  c  si  mostrava  di  non 
sontirlo  o  sopra  diffinire  della  oontroversia  si  andava  temporeggiando  per  non  tirarsl 
adosso  carica  maggiore." — [The  power  of  these  (Jesuits)  and  the  authority  of  him 
that  protected  them,  were  such  that  every  thing  was  dissembled,  and  a  dislike  was 
shown  to  the  whole  matter,  and  when  the  controversy  came  to  be  decided,  one  went 
on  temporising  to  avoid  bringing  upon  himself  too  great  a  charge.]  (The  reader 
will  remark  how  awkwardly  Contarini  avoids  direct  mention  of  the  pope,  in.  accus- 
ing him  of  temporising,  Ac.     Tr.) 

«  Main  facts  in  dn  Perron :  Ambaasades  et  n6gotiations  liv.  ITT.  tom.  II.  p.  839. 
Lettre  du  23  Janv.  160G :  "  l/cs  Espagnols  font  profession  ouvertement  de  ppot^ger 
les  Jacobins  (the  Dominicans)  en  haine,  commeje  croy,  de  raffection  que  Ic  p^ro 

S6n6ral  des  J^suitcs  et  prcsque  tons  ceux  de  son  ordre,  except^  ceux  qui  dC'pendent 
es  pdres  Mendozze  et  Personius,  comme  particulidrement  les  J^uites  Angiois,  ont 
monstr6  de  porter  a  vostre  Majest6 :  et  semble  que  d'une  dispute  de  religion  ila  en 
veuillent  faire  une  quereUe  d'etat." — [The   Spaniards  openly  profess  to  protect 

*  Th'i  WM,  hidmd,  a  rUvpernto  mnarr«,  for  it  involvei  the  •dmiarion  Umt  Um  grand  boMt  of  a  Vrtng  InOUUbW 
•aUioritjr,  ampla9«d  to  oftrn  and  to  artfully  to  atduc*  the  weak  and  Ignoraot,  after  all  amoanto  to  ootbioc,  aa  no  «im 
oanbeaamradthattlwra'itfaigporwlithatraeon*.    fa. 
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Hence,  too,  it  happened  that  Clement  VIII.,  in  point  of  fact^ 
came  to  no  decision.  It  would  have  involved  him  in  new  em- 
barrassments, to  offend  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  such 
influential  orders,  and  two  such  powerful  monarchs. 

POUTICAL  POSITION  OF  CLEMEXT  TUL 

Genebally  speaking,  it  was  now  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  consideration  with  the  papal  see,  to  estrange  from  itself 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  powers  on  which  the 
equipoise  of  the  Roman  catholic  world  reposed ;  to  settle  the  con- 
tentions that  might  arise  betwixt  them,  never,  at  least,  to  allow 
them  to  break  out  into  a  war;  in  fine,  to  preserve  its  influence 
over  both. 

Here  the  popedom  appears  to  us  as  pursuing  its  most  com- 
mendable vocation,  as  a  mediating  and  pacificating  power.^ 

The  world  had  chiefly  to  thank  Clement  VIII.  for  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  2d  May,  1598.  He  seized  the  happy  moment,  when 
the  disordered  state  of  his  finances  made  it  necessary  for  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  advancing  old  age 
urged  the  king  of  Spain,  to  think  of  an  accommodation.  He 
suggested  the  preliminaries;  from  him  proceeded  the  first  over- 
tures. Fra  Bonaventura  Calatagirona,  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, whom  he  had  happily  selected  for  this  affair,  and  sent 
to  France,  removed  the  first  and  greatest  difficulties.  The 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  a  number  of  places  in  France; 
these  they  were  ready  to  restore,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  Calais ;  the  French  stood  out  for  the  restoration  of  Calais  also ; 
it  was  Fra  Calatagirona  that  induced  the  Spaniards  to  agree  to 

the  Jacobiiis  (Dominicans)  in  hatred,  I  believe,  of  tho  aflection  which  the  father 
general  of  tho  Jesuits,  and  almost  all  the  members  of  that  order,  excepting  thoee 
who  depend  on  Fathers  Mendozic  and  Person,  as  particiilarly  the  English  Jesuits, 
have  shown  that  they  bear  to  your  Majesty ;  and  it  would  appear  that  from  a  reli- 
giotis  dispute  they  would  turn  it  into  a  state  quarrel.]  It  is  evident  throughout, 
that  the  Jesuits,  to  a  very  small  fraction,  now  passed  for  being  the  partisans  of 
France.  We  find  in  Serry,  p.  440,  that  tho  Dominicans  were  at  that  time  excluded 
from  the  French  court :  ••  Prsedicatorcs  tum  temporis  in  Gallia  minus  accept!  ct 
a  publicis  curiie  muneribus  nuper  amoti." — [The  preachers  at  that  time  were  not  so 
acceptable  in  France,  and  had  lately  been  removed  from  offices  connected  with  the 
court.] 

1  A  mediating  and  pacificating  power,  only,  it  will  be  observed,  among  nations 
that  owned  that  supremacy,  which  it  blasphemously  usurped,  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  God,  but  the  grand  prompter  to  exterminating  wars  and  persecutions,  against 
all  nations  and  people  that  disowned  that  usurpation.  A  commendable  vocation 
indeed!  Tb. 
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this.  Only  then  were  the  negotiations  at  Vervint  formally 
opened.  A  legate  and  a  nuncio  presided  at  them ;  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans  proceeded  to  mediate  with  the  utmost  ability 
and  skill,  in  which,  too,  his  secretary,  Soto,  acquired  no  insigni- 
ficant merit.  The  chief  matter  was,  that  the  king  of  France 
came  to  the  resolution  of  separating  from  his  allies,  England  and 
Holland.  This  came  to  be  considered  as  a  direct  advantage  to  Ro- 
ilian  Catholicism,  inasmuch  as  thereby  Henry  IV. ""s  secession  from 
the  protestant  system  seemed  to  be  rendered  ctoiplete.  After 
long  delays  Henry  consented  to  take  this  step,  whereupon  the 
Spaniards  virtually  restored  all  their  conquests.  In  regard  to 
the  places  possessed  by  the  two  parties,  matters  were  restored  to 
the  footing  of  1559.  The  legate  declared  that  his  holiness 
would  experience  more  satisfaction  from  this  than  even  from  the 
occupation  of  Ferrara;  that  a  peace  which  embraced  and  pacifi- 
cated  all  Christendom,  was  of  far  more  consequence  than  that 
secular  acquisition.^ 

In  this  peace  one  point  alone  was  left  unsettled,  the  dispute, 
namely,  between  Savoy  and  France.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  notice,  had  taken  violent  possession  of  Saluzzo, 
and  would  not  consent  to  give  it  up  again,  until  at  last,  after 
much  unavailing  negotiation,  Henry  attacked  him  with  open 
force.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pope,  to  whoso 
mediation,  moreover,  this  matter  had  been  expressly  committed 
at  Vervins,  that  peace  should  be  restored  betwixt  them.  He 
urged  this  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every  audience;  and  as  often 
as  the  king  caused  assurances  of  his  devoteduess  to  be  given 
him,  he  demanded  this  peace  as  a  proof  thereof,  as  a  gratifica^ 
tion  which  he  insisted  should  be  given  him.  The  only  difficulty 
lay  in  the  consideration,  that  the  restoring  of  Saluzzo  seemed 
prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  Italy.  That  the  French 
should  possess  a  territory  in  that  country,  was  viewed  with  no 
good  will.  The  first  person  to  suggest  a  plan  for  obviating  this 
difficulty  was,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  same  minorite 
friar  Calatagirona,  who  proposed  that  Saluzzo  should  remain  in 

*  At  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  M6moircs  of  AngoulOme,  published  by  Didot 
in  1756,  there  is  to  be  found,  I.  131-363,  under  the  title  of  Autres  M6raoire8,a  full 
mcconnt  of  the  negotiation  at  Verrins,  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality, 
and  from  it,  accordingly,  the  notices  here  communicated  have  been  taken;  the 
laat  p.  337 
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the  possession  of  the  duke,  and  that  France  should  be  indemnified 
with  Bresse  and  some  of  the  adjacent  Savoyard  districts/  The 
merit  acquired  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandino  at  Lyons  in  1600,  con* 
sisting  in  his  making  this  suggestion  the  basis  of  an  actual  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute.  For  this  he  received  the  thanks  even 
of  the  French.  Lyons  thereby  obtained,  what  she  had  long 
desired,  a  wider  extension  of  her  frontier.^ 

In  the  midst  of  such  propitious  circumstances.  Pope  Clement 
sometimes  thought  of  directing  the  Roman  catholic  world,  now 
united  under  his  authority,  against  its  old  hereditary  enemy. 
The  Turkish  war  had  again  broken  out  in  Hungary;  even  at 
that  time  people  thought  they  could  perceive  that  the  Osman 
empire  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  from  day  to  day:  the 
personal  inefficiency  of  the  sultan;  the  influence  of  the  seraglio; 
insurrections  perpetually  repeated,  particularly  in  Asia,  seemed 
all  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  effecting  something  against  it. 
The  pope  did  not,  at  least,  allow  anything  to  be  wanting  on  his 
part.  In  1599,  the  sum  that  he  had  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
this  war,  had  already  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  scudi. 
Soon  after  we  find  a  papal  army  of  12,000  men  on  the  Danube. 
But  how  much  more  important  were  the  results  that  were  to 
bo  looked  for,  could  the  powers  of  the  western  world  be  combined 
to  any  extent  in  an  oriental  enterprise,  and  if  in  particular,  Henry 
IV.  resolved  to  join  his  might  to  that  of  Austria.  The  pope 
omitted  nothing  that  could  animate  him  to  tflb  step.  And  in 
fact,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  Henry  wrote  to 
the  Venetians,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  embark  on  board  ship  at 
Venice,  as  the  French  had  done  in  days  of  yore,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  Constantinople.  This  promise  he  repeated  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Savoy.  But  the  execution  of  such 
a  project  certainly  required  to  be  preceded  by  a  more  cordial 
mutual  understanding,  than  could  have  been  attained  so  soon 
after  such  violent  collisions. '^ 

Much  rather  did  the  opposition  and  rivalry  still  subsisting 
between  the  two  chief  powers,  more  thsai  once  come  in  aid  of  the 

1  Ossat  to  ViUeroy,  25  March,  1559. 

*  Bentivoglio  in  the  principal  section  of  the  flcoond  book  of  his  Memorio  (c.  2 — c.  6.) 
iiilly  details  these  negotiations. 

•  Lettre  du  roy  [Letter  of  the  King]  in  the  appendix  to  tho  second  vohuno  of 
Ossat's  letters,  p.  11. 
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papal, see  in  its  own  proper  concerns.  Pope  Clement  himself 
had  once  more  occasion  to  take  advantage  of  those  feelings,  even 
in  the  affairs  of  the  states  of  the  church. 

Amid  so  many  splendid  undertakings,  and  so  much  external 
progress,  Clement  likewise  exercised  in  his  own  court,  and  his 
own  state,  a  severe  and  highly  monarchical  authority. 

The  new  constitution  which  the  college  of  cardinals  had  re- 
ceived from  Sixtus  V.,  appeared  at  first,  to  that  body,  as  sure 
to  procure  for  it  a  very  fair  influence  on  public  afiairs.  Never- 
theless, forms  and  substance  are  different  things,  and  the  direct 
opposite  followed.  The  "processuar^  order  of  business,  the 
immobility  to  which  a  deliberative  assembly  is  condemned, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  opinions  that  are 
commonly  found  in  it,  made  it  impossible  for  Clement  VIII. 
to  intrust  important  afiairs  to  the  congregations.  At  first 
he  continued  to  consult  them,  yet  even  then  he  would  often  de- 
part from  their  decisions.  He  afterwards  communicated  the 
cases  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  shortly  before  the  close  of  their 
meetings.  The  consistories  served  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  than  of  consultation.  At  last,  he  left  them  nothing 
to  attend  to  but  matters  of  subordinate  interest  or  mere, 
formalities.' 

No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  necessity  for  acting  thus,  in- 
volved in  the  new  turn  which  Clement  had  given  to  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  court.  But  there  was  also  in  this  a  personal  bias 
to  despotism.  The  government  of  the  country  was  administered 
in  the  same  spirit;  new  taxes  were  announced  without  any  one 
being  consulted;  the  revenues  of  the  communes  were  placed 
under   special  inspection;    the  barons  were   subjected    to  the 

*  Delfino :  "  Ora  li  consistori  non  senrono  per  altro  chc  per  oomunicare  in  esai  la 
ooUation  dcllo  chicse  o  per  publicar  le  resolationi  d'  ogni  qiialita  fatte  dal  papa :  e 
le  congregation i,  da  quclla  dell'  inquisitione  in  poi,  che  si  e  pnr  conservata  in  qual- 
che  decoro  c  si  riduce  ogni  scttimana,  tutte  le  altre,  anclic  quelle  che  sono  de'  regolari 
e  do'  vcscovi,  sono  in  sola  appnrenza :  perche  so  benerisolvono  ad  un  modo,  il  papa  ese- 
guisco  ad  un  altro  e  nolle  cose  pill  iraportanti,  come  nel  dar  ajuto  a  principi,  di 
spedir  legati,  dichiarar  capi." — [The  consistories  now  sen-e  for  nothing  but  the 
communication  in  them,  of  the  collations  of  the  churches,  and' for  publishing  the  re- 
solutions of  all  kinds  that  are  taken  by  the  pope :  and  all  the  other  congregations, 
from  that  of  the  inquisition,  which  has,  indeed,  prcsen'ed  itself  in  some  decorum, 
and  assembles  weekly,  although  they  be  composed  of  regular  clergy  and  bishops,  are 
congregations  in  appearance  only ;  for  though  they  may  pavss  resolutions  in  one  way, 
the  pope  executes  matters  in  anotlier,  and  that  in  affairs  of  the  most  importance, 
such  as  rendering  assistance  to  crowned  heads,  dispatching  ambassadors,  and  giring 
them  their  loading  instructions.] 
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strictest  police;  no  regard  was  any  longer  paid  to  high  descent 
or  vested  rights. 

As  long  as  the  pope  conducted  all  public  affairs  in  person, 
matters  went  on  well  enough.  The  cardinals  at  last,  although 
it  be  true  that  they  did  not  express  all  they  thought,  were  con- 
tented to  look  on  with  amazement  and  submission. 

But  as  the  pope  gradually  advanced  in  years,  the  possession, 
the  exercise  at  least,  of  this  monarchical  power,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  papal  nephew,  Peter  Aldobrandino.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Peter  Aldobrandino  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  his  brothers  by  his  practice  as  a  jurist.  He  promised 
little  at  first  sight,  being  of  mean  appearance,  marked  with  the 
small-pox,  afflicted  with  asthma,  coughing  incessantly,  and  he 
had  not,  even  in  his  younger  days,  made  much  proficiency  in 
study.  But  no  sooner  did  his  uncle  take  him  into  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  than  he  displayed  an  adroitness,  and  a  versatility, 
such  as  nobody  had  expected.  Not  only  did  he  know  how  to 
accommodate  himself  admirably  to  the  popo'*s  natural  disposition, 
to  supplement  him,  so  to  speak,  to  temper  his  severity,  and  to 
make  the  weaknesses  that  gradually  appeared  in  him,  less  ob- 
servable, and  harmless;^  he  likewise  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  gave  them  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  they,  one  and  all,  desired  to  see  afiairs  committed  to  his 
management.  These  he  had  originally  to  share  with  his  kins- 
man Cinthio,  who,  also,  was  not  unendowed  with  talent,  espe- 
cially for  literature,  but  he  very  soon  supplanted  this  partner. 
In  1603,  we  find  the  cardinal  all  powerful  at  court.  "The  whole 
of  the  negotiations,"  says  an  account  of  that  year,  "all  favours 
and  graces  depend  on  him;  prelates,  noblemen,  courtiers,  and 
ambassadors,  fill  his  house.  It  may  be  said,  that  every  thing 
passes  through  his  ear,  that  every  thing  depends  on  his  approval ; 
from  his  mouth  comes  the  opening  of  a  case,  and  in  his  hands 
lies  the  execution  of  what  is  to  be  done."*''^ 

1  Relatione  al  C  Este.  ''Dove  il  papa  inaspriscc,  Aldobrandino  niitiga:  dore 
rompe,  consolida :  dove  commanda  giostitia,  intercede  per  gratia." — [Where  the  pope 
gets  exasperated,  Aldobrandino  softens  him ;  where  the  one  causes  ruptures,  the 
other  consolidates;  where  the  one  orders  justice  to  take  its  course,  the  other  inter- 
cedes for  mercy. 

•  Orbis  in  urbe.  Yet  here,  too,  we  find  secret  powers.  "Ha  diversi  servitori,** 
says  the  same  account,  "  ma  quel  che  assorbe  i  favori  di  tutti,  d  il  cav'  CIcmente 
Sennesio,  mastro  di  camera,  salito  a  quel  mdo  di  privatissima  fortuna,  e  che  per 
ampliar  maggiormente  la  sua  antoritii  ha  tatto  saliro  il  fratello  al  segretariato  della 
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Such  an  authority,  so  unbounded,  so  decisive,  and  therewithal 
in  no  wise  legitimate,  notwithstanding  the  friends  it  might  pro- 
cure, aroused  in  others  a  secret,  profound,  and  g^ien^  opposi- 
tion.    This  broke  out  unexpectedly  on  a  trifling  oceasion. 

A  person  who  had  been  confined  for  his  offences,  contriyed  to 
break  his  fetters  at  a  convenient  juncture,  and  sprang  into  the 
Famese  palace,  past  which  the  officers  were  at  the  moment 
leading  him. 

The  popes  had  long  desired  altogether  to  abolish  the  privilege 
claimed  by  the  leading  families,  of  giving  an  asylum  in  their 
houses  to  criminals.  Cardinal  Famese,  although  connected  with 
the  pope  by  the  marriage  of  an  Aldobrandino  into  the  house  of 
Famese,  again  gave  effect  to  this  privilege.  He  caused  the 
police  officers,  who  attempted  to  look  for  their  prisoner  in  the 
palace,  to  be  forcibly  driven  out  of  it.  He  told  Uie  governor, 
who  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  with  his  family  to  deliver  up  accused  persons,  and 
spoke  contemptuously  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  who,  in  his 
anxiety  to  prevent  public  attention  being  drawn  to  the  matter, 
had  appeared  in  his  own  person  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it 
quietly;  he  bade  the  cardinal  remember,  that  after  the  pope''8 
death,  which  was  to  be  expected  soon,  a  Famese  would  be  a 
person  of  greater  consequence  than  an  Aldobrandino. 

Wliat  had  encouraged  him  to  indulge  in  such  spiteful  beha- 
viour, was  mainly  his  alliance  with  the  Spaniards.  It  had 
been  concluded  from  the  renunciation  of  Saluzzo  by  Henry  IV., 
an  act  which  in  Borne  was  thought  rather  pusillanimous,  that 
that  monarch  had  no  wish  to  meddle  with  Italian  affairs;  after 
that  the  Spaniards  again  commanded  more  respect,  and  as  the 
Aldobrandini  evidently  manifested  so  strong  a  leaning  towards 
France,  their  opponents  accordingly  attached  themselves  to 
Spain.  The  Spanisli  ambassador,  Viglienna,  gave  his  entire 
approval  to  Famese's  procedure/ 

consiilta :  ooei  pomedcmlo  tra  lor  duo  la  soniraa.  Tuno  della  gratia  del  canlinalo, 
Taltro  della  provisiono  d'  officj  c  dellc  mapgiori  c»peditioni." — Tile  has  Tarious  per- 
Bons  in  his  service,  but  be  tbat  absorl)9  tbe  favours  of  all,  is  toe  cavalier  Cleiucnt 
Scnncjiio,  master  of  tbe  chamber,  who  baa  risen  to  tbat  grade  from  a  DooRt  private 
fortune,  and  who,  still  farther  to  augment  bis  authority,  has  raised  his  brother  to  the 
secn^taryship  of  the  consulta ;  thus  possessing  between  them  tbe  whole,  the  one  of 
the  favour  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  other  of  the  providing  for  the  offices  and  tbe 
greater  expeditions.] 

1  Contarini,  Ilistoria  Veneta,  torn.  III.,  lib.  13,  MS.,  among  all  the  bistorUia 
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What  more  was  wanted  to  produce  an  explosion  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  Roman  nobility  than  the  support  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  protection  of  a  great  family?  Knights  and  nobles 
flocked  to  the  Famese  palace.  Some  cardinals  openly  joined 
them;  others  gave  them  secret  favour/  All  exclaimed,  that  the 
pope  and  the  church  must  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino.  On  the  pope  sending  for  troops  to 
Rome,  the  Spanish  ambassador  advised  the  associated  malcon- 
tents, to  whom  he  even  promised  rewards,  to  call  thither,  like- 
wise, some  armed  bands  that  had  appeared  just  at  the  time  on 
the  Neapolitan  frontier.  An  open  feud,  of  a  like  kind  with 
those  of  the  preceding  centuries,  was  nearly  breaking  out  in 
Rome. 

But  the  cardinal  had  no  desire  that  matters  should  be  carried 
so  far.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  make  a  display  of  his  inde- 
pendence, of  his  power,  and  of  the  possibility  of  resistance.  He 
resolved  to  withdraw  to  Castro,  which  was  his  own  property. 
This  he  did  with  great  pomp.  Having  secured  one  of  the  gates, 
he  had  it  guarded  with  soldiers,  and  then  left  the  city  with  a 
convoy  of  ten  carriages  and  three  hundred  horses.  And  by 
this  step  he  had  in  fact  gained  every  thing;  all  this  refractori- 
ness passed  away;  a  formal  negotiation  was  brought  about;  it 
was  made  to  appear  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  the  govemor'*s 
concern,  and  a  reconciliation  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 
Famese  family.  The  cardinal  then,  returned  in  no  less  splen- 
dour than  he  had  gone  away.  All  tlie  streets,  windows,  and 
roofs  were  full  of  people,  and  never  had  the  Fameses  at  the 

of  that  period  the  mtwt  copious  and  the  most  crwllble  in  regard  to  this  matter : 
"  Viglienna  mandd  ordino  a  tutti  i  baroni  e  caralleri  Romani  obligati  alia  corona 
fhe  per  servitio  del  re  fossero  immediate  nella  casa  del  cardinal  Famese.** — [Vig- 
lienna gave  orders  to  all  the  Roman  barons  and  knights  that  were  engaged  to  the 
crown,  that  as  a  piece  oi  scnrioe  to  the  king,  they  should  immediately  repair  to  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Famese.] 

1  Contarini :  "  Diede  grand*  assenso  all  fatto  la  venuta  de'  cardinali  Sfondrato  e 
Santiquatro,  cho  niente  mirarono  trattandosi  di  Spagna  al  debito  de'  cardinali  verso 
il  papa :  ed  a  questi,  che  apertamente  si  dichiaravano,  diversi  altri  in  occulto  ad- 
herivano,  tra  quali  il  C^  Conti.  -  -  Ma  il  popolo,  la  plebe  senza  nomc,  sempro  avida 
di  cangiar  stato,  favoriva  al  cardinale,  e  per  le  piazze,  per  le  sirade  a  gran  catenre 
applaudevano  al  partite  di  lui." — [What  gave  much  assent  to  what  was  done,  was 
the  arrival  of  the  cardinals  Sfondrato  and  Santiquatro,  who  came  with  no  particular 
object,  talking  about  Spain,  in  favour  of  the  cardinals  against  the  pope ;  and  to 
these,  who  openly  declared  themselves,  various  others  adhered  in  secret,  among 
whom  was  Cardinal  Conti.  -  -  But  the  people,  the  nameless  populace,  always  eager 
t4>  change  their  condition,  favoured  the  cardinal,  and  in  the  public  places,  and  the 
streets,  in  great  crowds,  appUuded  him  at  his  going  away.] 

£.  4  G 
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time  when  they  were  iu  power,  been  received  with  such  pomp, 
nor  been  greeted  with  such  loud  acclamations/ 

But  while  Cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandino  allowed  all  this  to 
take  place,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  arose  from  weakness  or 
forced  compliancy.  The  Fameses  were,  after  all,  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  papal  family;  hence  he  would  have  done  him- 
self no  good  by  repelling  conciliatory  overtures;  but,  first  of  all, 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  evil  at  its  source  which  lay  in 
political  circumstances.  No  change  of  system  could  be  expected 
from  the  Spaniards,  not  even  the  recall  of  so  untoward  an  am- 
bassador; Aldobrandino'^s  sole  prospect  of  helping  himself  was 
to  be  found  in  his  inducing  Henry  IV.  to  take  a  warmer  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

It  was  refreshing  to  him,  says  his  enemies,  ^*  as  a  oool  gentle 
breeze  on  a  hot  day,'*''  when  in  December  1604?  three  French 
cardinals,  all  distinguished  men,  all  at  once  made  their  appear- 
ance. Again  it  became  possible  to  form  a  French  party  in 
Home.  They  were  joyfully  received.  Signora  Olympia,  the 
cardinaPs  sister,  told  the  newly  arrived  strangers  a  thousand 
times,  that  her  family  would  unconditionally  commit  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  France.  Baronius  maintained  that  he  had 
learned  while  composing  his  history,  that  the  Bomish  see  had 
been  indebted  to  no  other  nation  so  much  as  to  the  French,  and 
on  seeinf]^  a  likeness  of  the  kiuf^  he  burst  out  into  an  exclamation 
of  joy.  Ho  endeavoured  to  inform  himself  whether  after  the 
loss  of  Saluzzo,  no  other  pass  through  the  Alps  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  But  this  Baronius  was  not  only  an  his- 
torian, he  was  also  father  confessor  to  the  pope,  and  saw  him 
every  day.  The  pope  and  Aldobrandino  were  on  their  guard, 
and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  speak  out  thus  unreservedly. 
But  it  seemed  to  signify  quite  as  much  when  his  nearest  de- 
pendents did  so;  they  appeared  only  to  repeat  the  opinions  of 
their  superiors.     As  Henry  now  resolved  to  pay  pensions,  he 

1  Contarini :  "  S'invi6  in  Roiua  ontrando  in  guisa  trionfante  con  clamori  popolari 
cho  andavano  nl  cielo,  incontrato  in  forma  di  ro  dall*  amhasciator  di  Cesare,  di 
Spaj^A,  dal!i  eardiuali  Sfondrato,  Santiquatro,  San  Ct*sareo  e  Conti,  dal  giencml 
Goorgio  «uo  oopnato,  tiitta  la  eavalleria  o  tutte  Ic  ^lardie  del  papa,  confliiendo  li 
cavaliori  o  haruiii." — [He  directed  his  way  to  Rome,  entering  in  a  triuinphant  man- 
ner, with  the  shouts  of  the  j>eople  rining  to  heaven,  mot  with  regal  formalities  by 
the  imperial  and  the  Spanish  anihaJ^sadorH,  !»y  the  cunlinaLH  Sfondrato,  San  Ceoareo, 
and  Conti,  by  General  (Icorgio,  his  brother-in-law.  all  the  papal  cavalry  and  guards, 
and  the  knights  and  nobles  docking  to  meet  him.j 
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soon  had  a  party  wliich  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Span- 
ish. 

But  Aldobrandino''s  views  extended  much  further.  Often  did 
he  represent  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors  and  cardinals,  the 
necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards. 
Was  it  to  be  borne  that  they  should  give  their  commands  in 
another  man'^s  house  in  contempt  of  its  owner  !^  It  is  true  it 
was  dangerous  for  one  who  was  shortly  to  return  to  a  private 
condition,  to  incur  the  dislike  of  that  power,  yet  from  respect  to 
his  own  honour,  he  could  not  submit  to  the  popedom  losing  in 
point  of  reputation  under  his  uncle.  Enough ;  he.  proposed  to 
the  Venetians  that  the  Italian  states  should  form  themselves 
into  a  league,  under  the  protection  of  France. 

Already  too  had  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  other 
powers.  He  had  no  liking  for  Tuscany,  with  Modena  he  had 
been  engaged  in  continual  contentions,  Parma  was  involved  in 
the  commercial  affairs  of  Cardinal  Famese;  but  he  seemed  to 
forget  every  thing  in  his  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  Spain.  To 
this  object  he  passionately  devoted  himself,  spoke  of  nothing 
else,  seemed  incapable  of  thinking  of  any  thing  else.  In  order 
to  place  himself  nearer  the  states  with  which  he  wished  to  be  in 
league,  he  repaired  early  in  1G05  to  Ancona. 

He  had  accomplished  nothing,  however,  when  his  uncle  died, 
on  the  oth  of  March  that  same  year,  and  with  that  event  his 
j>ower  came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  this  stir  in  people''s  minds,  this  assiduity  in  reviv- 
ing French  influence  in  Rome  and  Italy,  proved  also  of  much 
importance.  It  indicated  a  bias  in  the  policy  of  the  Aldobran- 
dini,  considered  as  a  whole. 

We  do  not,  I  apprehend,  go  too  far,  when  led  by  it  to  recall 
the  original  position  of  that  family  in  Florence.  It  had  all  along 
belonged  to  the  French  party ;  Messire  Salvestra  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  year  1527,  in  which 
the  Medici  were  expelled  and  the  French  called  in.  For  that 
he  had  to  atone  accordingly,  when  his  opponents,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Medici,  held  the  place,  and  had  to  leave  his  native 
country.     How  could  Pope  Clement  forget  this ;  how  could  he 

1  Du   Perron  nu  roi  25  Janv.   1G0."». — [Dii  Perron  to  the   kinc'.  25  January 
1005.]  (Ambafw.  I.  509.) 
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have  any  liking  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  Medici!  He  was 
naturally  close  and  reserved ;  it  was  at  times  only  that  he  dis- 
closed his  thoughts  to  those  whom  he  trusted ;  then  indeed  would 
he  repeat  the  saying;  "  Ask  thy  predecessors  and  they  will  point 
out  to  thee  thy  way/**^  It  is  certain  that  he  once  contemplated 
reforming  the  state  of  Florence,  as  he  expressed  it.  His  leaning 
towards  France  was  manifest ;  he  found  the  popedom  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  Spain  ;  he  brought  it  almost  into  an  alliance 
with  France  against  Spain.  Granting  that  the  church  was  in- 
terested in  the  restoration  of  a  national  power  in  France,  still  it 
was  likewise  a  case  of  natural  inclination  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless  this  pope  was  discreet,  prudent,  cautious ; 
he  attempted  nothing  but  what  could  be  carried  through.  In- 
stead of  reforming  Florence,  he  reformed,  as  a  Venetian  says, 
his  own  thoughts,  on  perceiving  that  it  could  not  be  attempted 
without  general  danger.^  He  never  had  a  thought  of  sending 
for  the  arms  of  France  into  Italy.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
restore  the  balance ;  to  shake  himself  loose  from  the  preponder- 
ance of  Spain;  to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  policy  of  the 
church ;  and  this  in  a  peaceful  way,  gradually,  without  any  viol- 
ent disturbance;  yet  all  the  more  surely. 

ELECTION  AN'D  FIRST  MEASURES  OP  PAUL  V. 

In  the  next  conclave  the  influence  of  the  French  was  at  once 
visible.  Aldobrandino  had  coalesced  with  them.  They  became 
irresistibly  united;  and  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity  a  cardinal 
whom  the  king  of  Spain  had  expressly  excluded,  a  Medici,  and 
a  near  kinsman  to  the  queen  of  France.  The  letters  in  which 
Du  Perron  informs  Henry  IV.,  of  this  unlooked-for  result,  are 
full  of  expressions  of  rejoicing ;  and  in  France  it  was  celebrated 

1  Delfino  :  "  La  poca  inclinationo  chc  per  natura  e  per  heredity  ha  il  papa  a 
SjMignoli." — [The  little  inclination  the  poi)e  had  towards  the  Spaniards,  botn  from 
natural  disposition  and  from  hereditary  causes.] 

>  Venier :  "  Vedendo  le  preparazioni  e  risolutioni  di  V»*  S*  et  anco  del  granduca 
e  che  la  nostra  republica  s'era  dichlarata  col  mandar  un  ambasciatore  espresso  per 
questo  negotio  a  b.  S',  conoscendo  ella  che  si  sarcbhc  acccso  un  gran  fuoco  in  Italia 
e  con  pericolo  di  grayissimo  incendio  della  chiesa.  in  luogo  di  tentar  la  riforma  dello 
stato  di  Fireiwe  riformd  i  suoi  pensieri." — [Seeing  the  steiw  taken  and  the  resolu- 
tions made  by  your  Holiness,  and  also  by  the  grand  duke,  and  that  our  republic  had 
declared  itself,  beside  sending  an  arabi^sador  expressly  on  this  affiiir  to  his  Holi- 
ness, he  (the  pope)  acknowledging  that  it  would  lead  to  the  kindling  of  a  great  flame 
in  Italy,  with  the  risk  of  the  most  grievou?*  conflagration  in  the  church,  instead  of 
attempting  the  reform  of  the  state  of  Florence,  he  reformed  his  own  thoughts.] 
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with  public  festivities/  But  this  success  was  of  short  duration. 
Leo  XL,  as  the  new  pope  called  himself,  suryived  his  election 
only  twenty-six  days.  It  was  asserted  that  the  thought  of  his 
dignity,  and  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  his  office,  had 
quite  overwhelmed  his  vital  powers,  these  being  already  enfeebled 
by  age. 

Upon  this  the  bustle  of  an  election  contest  was  renewed  with 
all  the  greater  eagerness,  as  Aldobrandino  was  now  no  longer  so 
strictly  allied  with  the  French.  Montalto  powerfully  confronted 
him.  A  contest  of  rivalry  began,  as  at  previous  elections,  be- 
twixt the  creatures  of  the  last  and  an  earlier  pope.  Each  at 
times,  surrounded  with  his  trusty  adherents,  would  conduct  the 
man  of  his  choice  to  this  or  the  other  chapel;  there  they  would 
directly  confront  each  other;  attempts  were  made  now  with  the 
one,  now  with  the  other  candidate;  even  Baronius,  although  he 
resisted  with  his  hands  and  feet,  was  on  one  occasion  conducted 
to  the  Capella  Paolina;  but  on  every  occasion  the  opposition 
showed  itself  too  strong  to  admit  of  carrying  the  election  of  any 
of  the  candidates.  In  the  case  of  the  papal  elections,  as  in  that 
of  other  promotions,  the  result  came  gradually  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  who  had  the  fewest  enemies,  than  on  who  had  most 
desert. 

Aldobrandino,  at  last,  cast  his  eyes  on  a  man  among  those  who 
had  been  advanced  by  his  uncle,  and  who  had  contrived  at  once 
to  gain  for  himself  general  acceptability,  and  to  avoid  dangerous 
enmities;  this  was  Cardinal  Borghese.  In  his  favour  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  French,  who  had  already 
effected  a  mutual  approach  between  Montalto  and  Aldobrandino. 
Montalto  likewise  acquiesced,  and  Borghese  was  elected  before 

1  "  Ilistoire  de  U  Vie  de  Measire  Philippe  de  Momay  Seigneur  du  Pleasis,  p. 
305.  Ce  pape  de  la  maison  des  MedlciB,  dit  Leon  XL,  qui  avoit  coust^  au  roy 
300,000  69CU8  a  faire,  en  la  favour  duquel  il  faisoit  grand  fondement,  et  pour  Tdlec- 
tion  duquel  par  un  excmple  nouveau  furent  fails  feux  de  joye  et  tir6  le  canon  en 
France,  qui  v^scut  peu  de  jours  et  ne  lalssa  au  roi  que  le  reprochc  par  lea  Espagnols 
d'uno  largesse  si  mal  em  ploy  6e  et  le  doute  de  rencontrer  une  succession,  comma  il 
adviiit,  plus  favorable  a  rEspagnol." — [History  of  the  Life  of  Messire  Philip  de 
Momay  du  Plessis,  p.  305.  This  pope  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  called  Leo  XI , 
who  had  cost  the  king  300,000  crowns  to  make  him  pope,  on  whose  favour  he  had 
founded  great  expectations,  and  for  whase  election,  contrary  to  all  former  precedent, 
there  were  feux  de  joye  and  salvos  of  artillery  in  France,  who  lived  but  a  few  days 
and  left  nothing  to  the  king  but  the  reproach  from  the  Spaniards,  of  having  made 
such  an  ill  use  of  his  liberality  and  doubts  of  meeting  a  succession,  as  really  hap- 
pened, more  favourable  to  Spain.] 
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the  Spaniards  could  so  much  as  hear  that  he  had  been  proposed/ 
This  took  place  on  tho  16th  of  May,  1605. 

Thus,  this  time  also,  we  find  it  here  hold  true  that  the  ne- 
phew of  the  last  )K)pe  gave  the  turn  of  the  scale  that  determined 
the  election  of  tho  new  one.  The  Borgheses  moreover  were,  as 
an  expatriated  family,  in  a  similar  position  with  the  Aldobran- 
dini.  As  the  latter  had  abandoned  Florence,  so  had  the  former 
Siena,  to  avoid  being  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Medici.  So 
much  the  more  did  the  new  government  seem  likely  to  become 
a  consistent  continuation  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

Meanwhile  Paul  V.  immediately  manifested  a  peculiarly  rug- 
ged natural  disposition. 

From  tho  rank  of  an  advocate  he  had  risen  through  all  the 
gradations  of  ecclesiastical  dignities;*  vice-legate  in  Bologna, 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  vicar  of  the  pope  and  inquisitor,  all 
these  he  had  been.  Ho  had  lived  quietly  in  the  midst  of  his 
books  and  documents,  and  had  mingled  in  no  sort  of  political 
affairs,  to  which  very  circumstance  he  owed  his  having  passed 
his  life  thus  far  without  any  particular  enmities.  No  party 
could  regard  him  as  an  opponent,  neither  Aldobrandino  nor 
Montalto,  neither  the  French  nor  the  Spanish.  This  conse- 
quently was  tho  peculiarity  which  lielped  him  on  to  the  tiara. 

He,  however,  understood  that  incident  otherwise.  His  at- 
taining to  tho  popedom  without  having  done  any  thing  on  his 
part,  without  practising  any  clever  devices,  seemed  to  him  to 
proceed  from  a  direct  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  felt 
that  he  was  thus  raised  above  himself.  The  chancre  that  took 
place  in  his  behaviour  and  general  bearing,  in  his  looks  and  the 
tone  of  his  discourse,  threw  even  that  court  into  amazement, 
accustomed  as  it  was  to  alternations  of  every  kind.  But  he  felt 
himself  at  tho  sanio  time  laid  under  the  obligations  of  duty. 

1  Yot  it  may  haro  po^^ihly  hnppcnctl  that  Montalto  and  AUlobr  indino  finit  came 
to  a  mutual  undcrstnndini;  with  ri^>*pcct  to  Bor;;hese.  Conclave  di  Paolo  V.  p.  370, 
Rays  of  lioth  :  "  Dopo  d'havor  i»rt»|x>f*ti  molti.  elesscro  liorjjhcsc,  nmieo  di  Montalto  e 
croatura  coniidoiite  di  Aldobrandino." — [After  having  |)n>j>08ed  many,  they  clect<3d 
Bor|fht»so.  the  friend  of  Montalto  and  the  trusty  creature  of  ^Udohrandino.] 

•  Relatione  di  IV.  aniKisoiatori  mandati  a  Uoma  15  Genn.  1005  m.  V,  i.  o. 
100«'».  ••  II  padre  Camillo  non  volendo  piu  habitare  Siena  cadutadella  lilicrtA.  so  ne 
ando  a  Roma.  Di  buono  spirito,  d'in:^e<fno  acuto.  r\n<oi  nella  professiime  d'av^nx'ato. 
-  -  11  |>a]»a  non  vnol  es^ie  Sanese  nia  Uomnno." — [Hi.<*  father  Camillo  not  wishing 
any  lon^r  to  inhabit  Siena,  when  it  had  fallen  t'rom  its  lilierty,  went  to  Rome. 
Kndowed  with  a  fine  .<pirit  a  ad  an  .aeiite  ireniu-*.  he  succeeded  in  tho  profo«»ion  of 
an  advocate.  -  -  The  \Ht\ic  d«H'5  not  wl.^h  to  U^  a  Sienesc  but  ft  Roman.] 
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Witli  the  same  inflexibility  wherewith  he  had  observed  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  in  his  previous  offices,  he  now  resolved  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  highest  dignity. 

Other  popes  used  to  signalize  their  enthronement  with  acts  of 
mercy.  Paul  IV.  began  with  a  judicial  sentence,  the  thought 
of  which  makes  one  shudder  to  this  day. 

A  certain  poor  author,  a  Cremona  man  by  birth,  called  Picci- 
nardi,  had,  I  know  not  from  what  pique,  employed  himself  in  his 
solitude  in  drawing  up  a  biography  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  which 
he  compared  that  pope  to  Tiberius,  little  similarity  as  there 
might  be  found  between  these  sovereign  heads.  This  rare  work 
he  not  only  never  had  printed,  but  had  kept  it  wholly  to  himself, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  communicated  it  to  nobody ;  a  woman 
whom  he  had  formerly  had  in  his  house,  informed  against  him. 
Paul  V.  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  at  first  very  calmly, 
and  seemed  to  care  so  much  the  less  about  it,  in  as  much  as  in- 
fluential persons,  and  even  ambassadors,  interceded  for  the  offen- 
der. How  then  were  people  astonished  when  Piccinardi  was  one 
day  beheaded  on  the  Angel  bridge.  Whatever  might  have  been 
said  in  the  way  of  exculpation,  still  he  had  committed  the  crime 
of  leze-majesty  to  which  the  law  had  affixed  that  punishment. 
With  a  pope  like  Paul  there  was  no  mercy;  the  very  chattels 
of  the  poor  man  were  confiscated.^ 

*  At  court  this  pope  renewed  without  delay  the  regulations  of 
the  council  of  Trent  on  the  subject  of  residence.  He  declared 
it  to  be  a  mortal  sin  for  a  man  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his 
bishopric  and  yet  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  From  this  he  did 
not  except  the  cardinals;  nor  would  he  allow  appointments  in 
the  administration  to  be  any  excuse.  Many  in  fact  returned  to 
their  sees ;  others  only  prayed  for  some  delay .^  Others  still,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  Rome  and  yet  escape  being  charged 
with  neglect  of  duty,  tendered  their  resignations. 

1  Some  ambassadors  relate  this  incident.  "  Si  congcttura/'  they  add,  **  fonda- 
tamente  che  abbi  ad  esscr  il  pontefice  severe  e  rlgorosLisimo  et  inexorabile  in  fatto 
di  giustitia." — [It  may  bo  conjectured  that  at  bottom  ho  is  likely  to  bo  a  most  se- 
vere and  rigorous  and  inexorable  pojx)  in  point  of  justice.] 

«  Du  Perron  a  Villoroy  17th  May  IGOO.  "  Le  pape  ayant  fait  entendre  ces 
joure  pass6z  que  sa  volout^*  OaUnt  que  tous  les  cardinaux  qui  avoient  des  6v08ch6z  y 
allassent  ou  bien  les  resignassent  ou  y  mlssent  des  coadjuteurs,  -  -  j'ay  i>en»6  -  -  .  * 
— [The  poi)e  having  given  it  to  be  understood  some  days  past  that  it  was  his  desiro 
that  all  cardinals  fauoiving  bishoprics  should  go  to  them,  or  should  resign  them,  or 
should  place  coadjutors  m  them,  -  -  I  have  thought  -  -  .] 
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But  what  seemed  most  doubtful  in  its  probable  results  was, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  canon-law  studies  he  had  imbued  his 
mind  with  an  exorbitant  idea  of  the  popedom.  The  doctrines  of 
the  pope  being  sole  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  being  entrusted  to  his  judgment,  and  of  his  being  entitled 
to  the  meek  reverence  of  all  nations  and  princes,  he  wished  to 
maintain  in  their  full  significancy.^  He  would  say  that  he  had 
been  elevated  to  that  see,  not  by  man,  but  by  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  with  the  obligation  attached  to  it  of  taking  care  of  the 
church'*s  immunities  and  the  rights  of  God ;  that  he  was* bound 
in  conscience  to  strain  his  utmost  efforts  to  free  the  church  from 
usurpation  and  violence;  that  he  would  rather  stake  his  life  than 
be  called  to  account  one  day  for  neglect  of  duty,  when  he  must 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God. 

With  the  strict  precision  of  a  jurist  he  held  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  be  its  rights;  and  regarded  it  as  his  bounden  duty,  to 
revive  and  to  give  effect  to  them  in  all  their  vigour. 

• 
DISSENSIONS  WITH  TSMCE. 

Since  the  papal  government  had  recovered  its  position  as  the 
antagonist  of  protestantism,  and  had  revived  those  ideas  qu  which 
the  hierarchy,  generally  speaking,  is  founded,  it  availed  itself 
anew  of  all  its  canonical  prerogatives,  with  relation  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Roman  catholic  states.  Whilst  the  church  overcame 
her  opponents,  she  at  the  same  time  increased  her  authority 
over  her  adlierents. 

After  the  bishops  had  been  laid  under  the  bonds  of  strict 
subordination,  after  the  monkish  orders  had  been  intimately 
linked  with  the  curia,  after  all  acts  of  reform  had  been  carried 
through  in  the  principle  of,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  the 
supreme  power  of  the  pope,  regular  nunciaturas  were  established 
everywhere  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  each  of  which  offices, 
together  with  the  authority  of  an  embassy,  combined  in  itself 
the  jurisdictional  rights  of  a  most  influential  power,  giving  it 

1  RelatioDC  de  TV  ambasciatori :  *•  Conoscendo  il  pontefice  presente  sua  grandezza 
spirituale,  e  quanto  so  le  debba  da  tutti  li  poix)li  christiani  attribuirdi  ossequio  e  di 
obedienza,  non  eccettuando  qualsivoglia  grandissimo  principe." — [Reports  of  the  IV. 
ambassadors :  The  present  pontiff  being  aware  of  his  spiritual  greatness,  and  how 
much  deference  and  obedience  ought  to  be  shown  to  him  by  all  the  Christian  na- 
tions, not  excepting  any,  the  greatest  prince  whomsoever.] 
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scope  for  materially  influencing  the  most  important  relations  of 
private  life,  and  of  the  state. 

Even  in  quarters  where  the  church  was  again  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  the  state,  and  where  both  were  united  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  protestant  views,  this  circumstance,  nevertheless, 
led  very  soon  to  disagreeable  misunderstandings. 

Just  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Roman  court  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  maintaining  its  pretensions  in  Italy 
in  all  their  integrity.  Hence  We  find  the  Italian  states  per- 
petually involved  in  misunderstandings  with  the  ecclesiastical 
government.  The  ancient  controversies  between  state  and 
church  had  never  been  set  at  rest,  either  in  general  by  any  one 
settled  principle,  or  in  particular  instances  by  treaties  and 
agreements.  The  popes  even  were  not  always  consistent  with 
one  another.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  first  half  of 
his  administration  at  least,  had  pertinaciously  insisted  on  their 
claims;  Sixtus  V.,  in  individual  cases,  was  far  more  remiss. 
The  states  and  their  deputies  endeavoured  to  come  off  without 
disadvantage  at  unpropitious  conjunctures,  and  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  favourable  ones;  a  system  which  could  not  alto- 
gether prove  unavailing,  for  the  personal  leanings  of  popes  are 
transitory  and  subject  to  change,  whereas  the  interests  of  states 
are  permanent.  At  all  events,  the  questions  which  had  to  bo 
decided  thereby,  became  far  less  objects  of  the  canon  law,  and 
of  judicial  investigation,  than  of  policy,  and  mutual  demand  and 
acquiescence. 

Pope  Paul  v.,  nevertheless,  once  more  understood  his  pre- 
tensions to  be  fully  sanctioned  by  law;  he  held  the  canonical 
regulations  of  the  decretals  to  be  God**s  laws;  he  ascribed  it  to 
no  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  but  to  personal  remissness,  if 
his  predecessors  had  remitted  or  overlooked  anything,  and  held 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  make  good  these  omissions.  Soon 
after  his  enthronement  we  find  him,  in  consequence  of  this,  in- 
volved in  bitter  contentions  with  all  his  Italian  neighbours. 

In  Naples,  the  regent  Ponte,  president  of  the  royal  council, 
had  condemned  to  the  galleys  a  church  notary,  by  whom  the 
evidence  in  a  marriage  case  had  been  refused  to  the  civil  court, 
and  a  bookseller  who,  in  defiance  of  a  royal  injunction,  had 
given  circulation  to  a  book  of  Baronius'^s  against  the  Sicilian 

T.  4  II 
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monarchy;  a  monitorium  of  Clement  VIII.  agamst  this  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  without  any  effect.  Pope  Paul  V.  did 
not  delay  a  moment  in  pronouncing  the  excommunication.^ 

The  duke  of  Savoy  had  given  away  some  benefices,  the  pa- 
tronage of  which  was  claimed  by  the  Boman  court ;  Genoa  had 
forbidden  the  meetings  of  certain  associations  that  had  been 
held  with  the  Jesuits,  on  account  of  their  having  been  made  use 
of  as  a  means  of  determining  election  to  offices ;  Lucca,  as  a 
general  rule,  had  altogether  interdicted  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  papal  functionaries,  without  their  being  first  ap- 
proved by  the  native  magistracy ;  finally,  in  Venice,  some  of 
the  clergy  who  had  been  guilty  of  serious  offences,  had  been  put 
on  trial  before  the  civil  courts.  The  general  prevalence  of  this 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  government,  instantly  inflamed 
the  pope'^s  official  zeal  and  indignation.  In  all  quarters  he  threw 
himself  among  the  offending  parties  with  severe  orders  and 
threats.  Nay,  at  this  very  moment,  he  even  extended  the 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  authority  as  they  had  existed  till  now. 
Among  other  things  he  said  what  had  never  been  heard  of:  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  state's  business  to  forbid  its  subjects  to 
hold  intercourse  with  protestants;  that  that  was  an  affair  of  the 
church,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Most  of  the  Italian  states  regarded  these  measures  as  extra- 
vagancies, which  farther  experience  would  cause  to  be  abandoned 
of  themselves.  None  wished  to  take  the  lead  in  breaking  with 
the  pope.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declared,  that  he  had 
matters  in  hand  which  must  confound  the  pope,  but  he  wished 
to  keep  them  back:  that  Paul  V.  was  a  man  who  judged  of  the 
world  as  he  would  of  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  church'*s 
territories,  where  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law;^  in  this  respect  there  must  soon  be  a  change:  that 
the  Spaniards  would  find  themselves  caught,  and  would  either 
be  let  free  of  their  own  accord,  or  tear  the  net:  that  people  must 

1  Les  ambassades  du  cardinal  du  Perron,  II.  683,  736. 

s  Relatione  di  IV  ambasciatori.  "II  granduca  ricordava  che  il  pontefice  non 
era  uso  a  govemar  come  principe  grande,  pcrchd  aver  aruto  qualche  govemo  di 
oittii  della  chiesa,  dove  si  procede  col  rigor  ecclesiastico  c  da  prete,  non  basta  per 
■aper  govemare  come  capo  supremo." — [The  grand-duke  remembered,  that  the 
pontiff  was  not  accustomed  to  govern  like  a  great  prince,  by  having  had  some 
government  of  a  city  in  the  states  of  the  church,  where  one  proceeds  with  ecclesias- 
tical and  sacerdotal  vigour,  he  was  incapable  of  knowing  how  to  goyem  as  supreme 
head.] 
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look  for  such  an  example.  Thus  thought  almost  all  the  rest, 
and  at  first  submitted.  Genoa  recalled  her  ordinance ;  the  duke 
of  Savoy  allowed  the  contested  benefices  to  be  given  over  to  a 
nephew  of  the  pope;  the  Spaniards  themselves  consented  that 
their  regent  should  sue  for  and  receive  absolution  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  witnesses. 

The  Venetians  alone,  at  other  times  so  prudent  and  accom- 
modating, refused  to  observe  this  policy. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Venice  had  received  greater  provoca- 
tions than  the  rest,  and  presents  a  complete  example  of  the  in- 
juries that  a  neighbouring  state,  in  particular,  was  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  the  encroachments  of  tho  Boman  court. 

Already  had  this  neighbourhood  of  itself  proved  very  incon- 
venient, especially  after  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara  by  the  church. 
Those  disputes  about  their  boundaries,  which  the  republic  had 
had  with  the  dukes,  were  maintained  much  more  warmly  by 
the  Roman  court;  it  was  disturbed  in  the  regulation  of  the  river 
Po,  which  it  conducted  even  at  a  heavy  cost;  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  fisheries,  which  it  had  enjoyed  from  ancient  times. 
It  could  finish  its  operations  only  by  protecting  them  with 
armed  vessels,  and  by  way  of  reprisal  for  some  of  its  fishing 
boats  which  the  legate  of  Ferrara  had  carried  off,  it  had  caused 
some  of  the  papal  subjects  to  be  seized. 

Meanwhile  Paul  V.  laid  claim  also  to  their  rights  of  su- 
periority over  Geneda,  which  rights  it  had  quietly  exercised  for 
centuries  before :  he  made  an  attempt  to  draw  to  Bome  the  ap- 
peals from  the  episcopal  courts  to  which  the  jurisdiction  there 
belonged.  Upon  this  there  was  much  mutual  exasperation. 
The  papal  nuncio  proceeded  to  excommunications ;  the  Venetian 
senate  took  measures  to  secure  that  these  should  not  draw  after 
them  any  civil  effect.^ 

And  not  less  bitter  were  the  contentions  about  the  tithes  of 

1  Niccold  Contarini :  "  Mentre  si  disputava,  parovache  da  alcuno  fusse  fuggita  la 
conversationc  do*  censurati ;  (functionaries  of  the  republic  who  opposed  appeals  being 
made  to  Rome ;)  la  qual  cosa  giudicando  il  senato  apportarli  offesa,  primieramente 
feoe  publicarc  un  bando  contra  chi  li  have!«e  a  schivo,  e  dopo  a  questi  tutti  in  yita 
11  fu  data  annua  provisione  quale  era  corrispondcnto  alia  loro  fortuna." — [During 
the  discussion  it  appeared,  that  the  discourse  of  tho  ceasurati  was  shunned  by  all : 
which  thing  the  senate  judging  would  bring  them  harm,  first  of  all  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  bo  published  against  all  who  should  bear  them  ill-will,  and  after  that 
there  was  an  annual  proyision  granted  to  all  of  them  for  life,  corresponding  to  their 
fortune.] 
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the  clergy.  The  Venetians  maintained,  that  they  had  from  an 
early  date  appropriated  these  without  consulting  the  pope  on 
the  subject,  and  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  pope^s 
consent  was  required  in  order  to  the  raising  of  that  impost. 
But  what  touched  their  susceptibility  still  more,  was,  that  the 
Roman  court  from  day  to  day  extended  the  exemptions  from 
that  tax.  The  cardinals,  to  whom  very  rich  benefices  belonged, 
the  knights  of  Malta,  the  monasteries,  to  the  amount  of  a  half, 
the  begging  orders,  besides  all  persons  employed  externally  in 
the  churclf  s  service,  or  who,  under  any  title  whatever,  could  be 
reckoned  as  attached  to  the  papal  court,  finally,  those  too,  to 
whom  the  court  had  assigned  pensions  chargeable  on  Venetian 
benefices,  were  declared  to  be  exempted.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  rich  used  to  pay  nothing,  and  the  whole  burden  fell  on 
the  poor  who  had  nothing  to  pay.  The  revenue  of  the  Vene- 
tian clergy  came  to  be  reckoned  at  eleven  million  of  ducats;  the 
tithes  actually  yielded  not  more  than  12,000  ducats.^ 

And  now  there  were  added  to  these  an  immensely  greater 
number  of  disputed  points  affecting  private  people,  than  what 
directly  concerned  the  state  itself.  I  shall  only  adduce  one 
of  these. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Venetian  letter-press  printing, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  matter  of  ge- 
neral notoriety,  and  the  republic  was  proud  of  this  honourable 
branch  of  trade,  but  in  consequence  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Curia  it  was  gradually  ruined.  There  was  no  end  of  prohibi- 
tions against  books  in  Rome;  first,  protestant  publications  were 
forbidden,  then  all  writings  reflecting  on  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  and  those  against  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  all  that 
in  the  slightest  degree  deviated  from  the  established  dogmas,  the 

1  From  an  cxjiosition  that  had  been  given  in  at  Rome :  "  Mcntre  s'esagera  sopra 
la  seyerita  del  magistrato,  non  si  ritrovava  fin  hora  esseru  conse^iti  piii  di  12  m. 
ducati.  per  li  quali  non  ai  dovcva  far  tanti  richiami,  e  le  fortune  tlella  republica  j>er 
gratia  di  dio  non  crano  tali  che  ne  dovessc  far  conto  piilche  tanto." — [While  tnuch 
was  said  about  the  severity  of  the  magistracv,  they  liave  not  until  now  been  found 
to  have  obtained  more  thjin  12.000  ducats,  for  which  there  ought  not  to  have  been 
80  many  complaints,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  republic,  by  the  grace  of  God,  were  not 
such  as  that  there  should  be  a  work  made  about  more  than  that.]  Thereupon  some 
measures  were  adopted  to  check  the  evil.  But  Contarini  says :  •'  In  effetto  montd 
poco,  perchiocchd  il  foro  era  gia  fatto  e  Tabuso  troppo  confermato  che  distomarlo 
era  pii^i  che  malagevole." — [In  effect  it  amounte<l  to  little,  inasmuch  an  the  market 
was  ahvjulv  made,  and  the  abuse  too  eonfinntnl,  so  that  to  prevent  it  was  more  than 
difficult.] 
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entire  works  of  an  author  who  had  in  one  instance  been  sub- 
jected to  censure.  The  trade  was  now  confined  to  Roman  catho- 
lic articles  which  nobody  could  blame ;  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view  it  actually  maintained  itself  a  little  by  the  manufacture  of 
costly  and  splendid  missals  and  breviaries  which  found  a  ready 
sale,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  church  feelings.  But  even 
this  trade  now  came  to  be  curtailed.  An  improvement  in  such 
books  was  taken  in  hand  at  Some,  and  in  their  new  forms  they 
were  to  be  issued  from  Rome  itself.^  The  Venetians  observed, 
with  the  indignation  ever  called  forth  where  the  public  author^ 
ity  is  made  to  subserve  private  interests,  that  some  functionar- 
ies appointed  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  which  superin- 
tended matters  connected  with  the  press,  shared  in  the  profits 
of  the  Roman  printing  press. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  relation  subsisting  between 
Rome  and  Venice  became  thoroughly  one  of  hatred  and  con- 
straint. 

But  how  very  much  must  all  this  have  promoted  that  spirit 
of  opposition,  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  secular,  which  since 
1589  had  come  in  aid  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  confirmed  and 
nourished  by  Henry ''s  triumph  and  the  entire  development  of 
European  affairs.  These  differences  with  the  pope  contributed 
to  bring  it  about  that  the  representatives  of  that  spirit  gradu- 
ally advanced  to  the  direction  of  affairs.  Nobody  seemed  better 
fitted  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  republic  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  spiritual  authority.  In  January  1 606,  Leonardo 
Donate,  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  Rome,  was  elevated  to 
the  office  of  doge,  and  he  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management 
of  public  aflfairs,  all  those  friends  through  whose  warm  interest 
he  had  succeeded  in  the  conflicts  of  internal  partisanship. 

While  a  pope  entered  on  the  scene,  who  with  reckless  zeal 
overstretched  the  disputed  pretensions  of  his  government,  the 
Venetian  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  accommo- 
dated the  opposition  felt  towards  the  Roman  see,  to  their  own 
personal  convictions,  who  had  owed  their  rise  to  that  opposition, 
and  who  now  maintained  its  principle  so  much  the  more  sturdily, 

^  Contarini.  "  Al  prceente  «*era  dcvcnuto  in  Roma  in  questo  pensicro  di  ristam- 
par  mcssali  et  altro.  levando  di  potorlo  far  ad  altri." — [At  this  time  the  idea  wa» 
entertained  in  Rome  of  reprinting  niisBnIs  &c.,  depriving  others  of  the  power  of 
doing  so.] 
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from  its  being  of  use  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  guarding 
against,  and  in  keeping  down  their  adversaries  within  the  re- 
public. 

It  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  both  governments,  that  the 
collisions  betwixt  them  should  every  day  become  more  hostile 
and  threaten  more  extensive  results. 

The  pope  insisted  not  only  on  the  delivering  up  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical offenders;  he  likewise  demanded  the  repeal  of  two  laws 
that  had  been  lately  before  renewed  by  the  Venetians ;  laws  by 
which  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  alienate  real  property,  and 
the  erection  of  new  churches  made  dependent  on  the  approval  of 
the  secular  authorities.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  tolerate 
ordinances  in  such  decided  contradiction  to  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, to  the  constitutions  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  all  the  cano- 
nical maxims  of  law.  The  Venetians  would  not  yield  a  hair- 
breadth. They  said  that  these  were  fundamental  principles  of 
their  state,  laid  down  by  their  predecessors  of  old,  who  had  do- 
served  so  well  of  Christendom,  and  that  for  the  republic  they 
were  inviolable. 

But  parties  did  not  keep  long  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
contest ;  on  both  sides  they  proceeded  directly  to  complain  of 
further  grievances.  On  the  part  of  the  church,  people  thought 
that  they  were  wronged  by  the  constitution  of  Venice  in  gene- 
ral. That  republic  prohibited  recourse  being  had  to  Rome ;  it 
excluded  from  the  council  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  those  who 
from  the  possession  of  spiritual  offices  were  thrown  into  connec- 
tion with  the  curia,  under  the  title  of  papalists,  and  even  bur- 
thened  the  clergy  with  imposts.  The  Venetians,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  these  limitations  to  be  far  from  adequate.  They 
insisted  that  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  bestowed  on  na- 
tives only,  that  they  alone  should  have  any  share  allowed  them 
in  the  Inquisition,  that  every  bull  should  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  state,  that  every  ecclesiastical  meeting  should 
be  superintended  by  a  civilian,  and  that  all  sending  of  money  to 
Rome  should  be  prohibited. 

But  matters  did  not  stop  here;  from  the  questions  immedi- 
ately agitated,  people  went  on  to  the  general  principles  they  in- 
volved. 

Already  had  the  Jesuits  for  a  long  time  past,  deduced  from 
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their  doctrine  on  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  most  important  con- 
sequences as  respects  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  delayed  not 
to  repeat  them. 

The  spirit,  says  Bellarmin,  guides  and  controls  the  flesh ;  not 
the  reverse.  Just  as  little  must  the  civil  power  raise  itself 
above  the  spiritual,  guide  it,  command  it,  punish  it;  this  would 
amount  to  a  rebellion,  a  heathenish  tyranny.^  The  priesthood 
has  its  princes,  who  command  it  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also 
in  secular  concerns;  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  own  any  par- 
ticular secular  chief,  for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  The 
priest  has  jurisdiction  over  the  emperor,  not  the  emperor  over 
the  priest;  it  would  be  absurd  were  the  sheep  to  pretend  to  jur- 
isdiction over  the  shepherd.*  Nor  dare  the  prince  derive  any 
revenue  from  ecclesiastical  property.  From  the  laity  he  may 
take  his  tribute;  from  the  priests  there  is  granted  him  the  far 

^  Risposta  del  C*  Bellarmino  ad  una  lettera  senza  nome  dell*autore — [Reply 
from  Cardinal  Bellarmin  to  an  anonymous  letter]  (a  pamphlet  of  1606).  "  La 
ragione  indrizza  e  regge  e  comanda  alia  came  e  talvolta  la  castiga  con  digiuni  e 
vigilie,  ma  la  came  non  indrizza  nd  regge  nd  comanda  nd  punisce  la  ragione  :  cosi 
la  potest^  spirituale  d  superiore  alia  sccolare,  e  perd  la  pud  e  deve  drizzare  c  reggere 
e  comandare  e  punirla  quando  si  porta  male ;  ma  la  potest^  sccolare  non  d  superi- 
ore alia  spirituale,  nd  la  pu6  drizzare  nd  regffere  nd  gli  pud  comandare  nd  punirla  so 
non  di  fatto  per  ribellione  e  tirannide,  come  hanno  £tto  talvolta  11  principi  genttli 
o  beretici." — [Reason  dircctsrand  rules,  and  commands  the  flesh,  and  often  chasti- 
ses it  with  fasting  and  watching,  but  the  flesh  does  not  direct,  rule  or  command,  nor 
punish  the  reason :  thus  the  spiritual  power  is  superior  to  the  secular,  and  therefore 
may  and  ought  to  direct,  and  rule  and  conmiand,  and  punish  it  when  it  conducts 
itself  amiss ;  but  the  secular  power  is  not  superior  to  the  spiritual,  nor  can  it  direct 
and  rule  it,  neither  can  it  command  nor  punish  it,  unless  by  committing  acts  of 
rebellion  and  tyranny,  as  has  been  done  so  often  by  gentile  and  heretical  princes.] 

>  Bellarminus  de  clericis  I.  c.  30.  "  Respondeo,  principem  quidem  ovem  ac  spi- 
ritualem  filium  pontificis  esse,  sed  sacerdotem  nuUo  modo  filium  vel  ovem  principis 
dici  posse,  quoniam  sacerdotes  et  onmes  clerici  suum  habent  principem  spiritualem, 
a  quo  non  in  spiritualibus  solum  sed  etiam  in  temporalibus  reguntur." — [Bellarmin 
on  the  Clergy,  I.  chap.  30.  I  reply,  that  the  prince,  indeed,  is  sheep  and  spiritual 
son  of  the  pontiff,  but  that  the  pnest  can  nowise  be  said  to  be  son  or  sheep  of  the 
prince,  since  priests  and  all  clergymen  have  their  own  spiritual  prince,  by  whom 
they  are  governed  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also  in  secular  things.] — "  Not  only  in 
spiritual  but  also  in  secular  things."  After  so  gravely  delivered  an  opinion  by  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  doctors  of  the  popedom,  declaring  that  the  entire 
body  of  priests  and  clergy,  forming  in  some  Roman  catholic  countries  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  inhabitants,  and  exercising,  as  in  Ireland,  an  inmiense  influ- 
ence over  the  rest,  are  the  secular  subjects  of  the  pope,  can  we  any  longer  wonder 
that  our  forefathers  on  political  as  well  as  religious  grounds,  and  in  the  interests  of 
civil  liberty  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  the  true  faith,  should  have  regarded 
popery  as  a  public  pest,  and  taken  so  many  means  to  deliver  the  country  from  its 
presence  and  influence?  But  what  would  our  ancestors  have  thought  had  they 
foreseen  that  their  descendants  were  to  cast  to  the  winds  all  antipapal  legislation, 
nay,  make  large  public  grants  for  the  education  of  the  pope's  priests,  without  any 
security  whatever  as  to  the  doctrines  they  learn,  and  though  those  of  this  same 
Bellarmin  may  be  taught  ex  cathedra  f  Equality  of  civil  privileges  and  public 
favour  can  be  morally  just  and  politically  expedient  in  the  one  only  case  of  there 
being  an  equality  of  allegiance  rendered,  which  is  here  evidently  wanting.     Tb. 
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greater  aids  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  spirituality  are  ex- 
empted from  all  real  and  personal  burthens;  they  belong  to  the 
family  of  Christ.  Although  this  exemption  does  not  rest  on 
any  express  command  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  it 
rests  on  consequences  deducible  therefrom  and  on  analogy.  The 
spirituality  of  the  New  Testament  possess  the  very  same  privile- 
ges that  belonged  to  the  Levites  of  the  Old.^ 

This  was  a  doctrine  which  adjudged  to  that  spiritual  republic 
to  which  so  great  an  influence  over  the  state  was  to  accrue,  a  no 
less  absolute  independence  of  any  counter-influence  to  be  exerted 
by  the  latter  over  it;  a  doctrine  which  people  in  Rome  endea- 
voured to  establish  with  innumerable  proofs  from  Scripture, 
councils,  and  imperial  and  papal  constitutions,  and  which  on  the 
whole  they  held  to  be  irrefutable.  Who  was  there  in  Venice 
that  durst  venture  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  a  Bellarmiu  or 
a  Baronius? 

The  Venetians  possessed  in  their  state-consulter,  Paul  Sarpi, 
a  man  whom  nature  and  circumstances  had  endued  with  a 
temper,  and  had  placed  in  a  position,  which  enabled  him  to  ven- 
ture upon  taking  up  hxma  against  the  spiritual  power. 

Paul  Sarpi  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who  had  wandered  from 
St.  Veit  to  Venice,  and  of  a  mother  belonging  to  a  Venetian 
family  which  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  cittadinanza,^  and  was  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Morelli.  The  father  was  a  little,  black, 
impetuous  person,  a  keen  man  in  business,  who  had  proved  un- 
fortunate through  false  speculations.  The  mother  was  one  of 
those  beautiful  Venetians,  of  fair  complexion,  not  unfrequently 
met  with  there,  tall  in  stature,  modest  and  intelligent.  The  son 
resembled  his  mother  in  outward  features ! 

Now  a  brother  of  liis  mother''s,  called  Ambrose  Morelli,  was 
then  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
particularly  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility.  It  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  teacher's  nephew  also  shared  in 
the  instructions  that  were  given.  Nicholas  Contarini  and  An- 
drew Morosini  were  his  school-mates  and  became  his  intimate 

1  These  axlom.s  are  to  be  found  verbatim  in  the  above-mentioned  Risposta,  or  in 
Beliarmin's  book  do  Clericis,  particularly  lib.  I.  c.  30. 

*  Sarpi  was  born  14  Aug.  1552.  His  father's  name  was  Francis,  his  mother^s 
Elizabeth.  Fra  Fulgentio:  Vita  di  Paolo  Sarpi.  ^rijelinl:  Memorie  di  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  German  of  Lebret,  p.  13. 
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friends.  At  the  very  threshold  of  his  life  he  formed  the  most 
important  connections. 

Nevertheless  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  by  his 
mother,  or  his  uncle,  or  these  connections,  from  following  out 
the  propension  he  had  for  solitude,  or  from  entering  as  early  as 
in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  a  monastery  of  monks  called 
Servites.^ 

A  man  he  was  of  few  words  and  at  all  times  serious.  !Ie  never 
ate  animal  food ;  up  to  his  thii*tieth  year  he  had  drunk  no  wine ; 
he  hated  scandalous  conversation;  *' there  comes  the  virgin,^'  his 
companions  would  say  when  he  appeared,  "let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else."  Whatever  he  had  of  longing,  natural  inclination 
or  greed,  all  bore  upon  his  studies,  for  which  he  brought  along 
with  him  great  natural  endowments. 

He  had  the  inestimable  talent  of  a  quick  and  sure  apprehen- 
aon,  recognising  every  body  whom  he  had  once  seen,  and  when 
he  happened  to  enter  a  garden  he  surveyed  at  once  and  observed 
every  thing;  he  was  both  mentally  and  bodily  endowed  with  a 
keen  sharp  eye.'  Hence  he  devoted  himself  with  particular  suc- 
cess to  the  natural  sciences.  His  admirers  ascribe  to  him  the 
discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  observation  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,^  the  first 
observation  of  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  seve- 
ral other  magnetic  phenomena,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  took  an  active  and  effective  part  in  the  labours  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  still  more  of  Porta.*     To  physical  studies  he  united 

1  Or  servanta  of  the  Vii^gin  Marr,  instituted  by  one  Fudert,  a  Florentine  phy- 
sician, who  having  applied  hinudf  along  with  some  merchants  to  an  eremetical  life, 
gave  them  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  with  some  amendments.  The  famous  impos- 
ture of  a  picture  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  the  face  was  said  to 
have  been  done  by  an  angel,  contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of  this  order 
See  d'Emillianne's  Short  Ilistory  of  the  Monastical  Orders.     Tr. 

*  According  to  Fulgentio  (p.  38)  he  spoke  even  of  his  *'  gran  passibilit^,  percbd 
non  solo  I'oggetto  in  lui  facesse  moto,  ma  anoo  ogni  minima  reliauia.  Come  perito 
suonatore,"  rulgentio  proceeds  to  say,  "  ad  un  sol  tooco  fa  giudicio  dell'instromento, 
cosi  confarparlar  le  persone,  con  pre8tezzaammirabiIeconosccTaiiini,grtntcrc88i  etc." 
— [great  passibility.  because  not  only  would  the  object  affect  him,  but  further  any 
the  smallest  particle  of  it.  As  a  skilful  musician  judges  of  an  instrument  from  a 
single  touch,  so  when  other  persons  began  to  speak  to  him,  with  admirable  readiness 
he  knew  the  objects,  interests.  Ac.] 

>  See  also  Fischer  :  Geschichte  der  Physik,  T.  107. 

*  "  A  quo,"  says  Porta  of  him,  "  aliqua  didicisse  non  solum  fateri  non  erubescimus. 
Bed  gloriamur,  quum  eo  doctiorem,  subtiJiorem.  quotquot  adhuc  viderc  contigei'it. 
neminem  cognoverimus  ad  encyclopeediam."— [From  whom,  says  Porta  of  him,  ^o 
not  only  are  not  ashamed  to  have  learned  some  things,  but  we  glory  in  it,  se^ng 

I.  4  T 
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mathematical  calculations  and  the  observation  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. In  the  library  of  the  Servites  at  Venice  there  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  the  works  of  Vieta,  in  which  the  various  de- 
fects of  that  author  have  been  amended  by  the  hand  of  Fra 
Paolo.  There  was  even  at  one  time  a  small  treatise  of  his  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  opinions  among  men,  which,  to  judge  by  the 
extracts  taken  from  it  by  Foscarini,  contained  a  theory  of  the 
powers  of  the  understanding,  which  assumed  sensation  and  re- 
iflection  for  its  basis,  and  much  resembled  that  of  Locke,^  although 
it  may  not  have  corresponded  with  it  so  entirely  as  has  been 
maintained.  Fra  Paolo  wrote  no  more  than  was  necessary ; 
naturally  he  had  no  turn  for  producing  much;  he  was  always 
reading;  he  appropriated  to  himself  what  he  read  and  observed; 
his  mind  was  sober  and  comprehensive,  methodical  and  daring ; 
he  advanced  along  the  paths  of  free  inquiry. 

Such  were  the  powers  with  which  he  approached  questions  in 
theology  and  church  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  secretly  he  was  a  protestant;  yet  his 
protestantism  hardly  went  beyond  the  first  simple  positions  of 
the  Augsburg  confession  ;  if  he  really  held  even  these.  At  least 
Fra  Paolo  all  his  life  long  daily  read  mass.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  name  to  the  creed  to  which  in  his  own  mind 
he  was  attached ;  it  was  a  body  of  opinions,  symptoms  of  which 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the  men  who  at  that  period  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  natural  sciences ;  deviating  from  the  common  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy,  inquisitive  and  searching;  yet  in  itself  neither 
decided  nor  completely  matured. 

But  this  much  is  certain  that  Fra  Paolo  indulged  towards  the 

secular  influence  of  the  popedom  a  determined  and  implacable 

detestation.     It  was  perhaps  the  only  passion  he  cherished,  and 

has  been  ascribed  to  his  having  been  refused  a  bishopric,  for  which 

.  he  had  been  proposed.     And  who  would  at  once  deny  the  influ- 

thot  for  genera]  compass  of  knowled^  we  have  known  no  one  more  learned  or  more 
subtile,  of  all  men  we  have  hitherto  nappened  to  see.] 

^  The  explanation  of  substance  is  particularly  striking.  Paolo  Sarpi  in  Foscar- 
ini and  Gnselini  deduces  substance  from  the  multiplicity  of  ideas,  without  our 
bein^  able  to  perceiye  the  ground  on  which  they  rest,  and  m  this  ground,  savs  he, 
consists  properly  what  we  call  substance.  Griselini,  I.  p.  40,  of  the  translation. 
Locke :  Human  Understanding,  B.  11.  chap.  23.  **  Not  imagining  how  the  simple 
ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselyes  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist  and  fVom  which  they  do  result,  which  therefore  wo  call 
vibstance.*' 
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euce  of  a  perceptible  neglect,  crossing  the  coarse  of  a  natural 
ambition!  Here,  however,  we  must  look  to  a  much  deeper 
source.  It  lay  in  an  opinion,  partly  political,  partly  religious, 
of  a  piece  with  all  his  other  convictions,  which  had  gathered 
strength  from  study  and  experience,  and  was  held  in  common 
with  friends  and  contemporaries,  the  men  who  used  at  one  time 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Morosini,  and  who  had  now  come  to  hold 
the  helm  of  the  state.  Those  chimerical  proofs  with  which  the 
Jesuits  endeavoured  to  confirm  their  assertions ;  those  maxims 
whose  proper  foundation  had  to  be  sought  for  only  in  a  devotion 
towards  the  Bomish  see,  originating  in  social  causes  that  had 
passed  away,  vanished  before  the  keen  eye  of  a  searching  scrutiny. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Sarpi  convinced  the  native 
jurists.  Some,  as  Bellarmin  did,  held  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  to  be  an  ordinance  of  divine  institution ;  others  main- 
tained that  it  was  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  conmiand 
it ;  they  appealed  to  those  decrees  of  councils  in  which  that  ex- 
emption is  pronounced;  but  what  a  council  ventured  to  do,  was 
much  more  within  the  attributions  of  the  pope.  It  was  easy 
to  refute  the  first.  What  Fra  Paolo  maiix]j|^  demonstrated  to 
the  others  was,  that  the  councils  on  which  the  question  depended, 
were  convened  by  monarchs,  and  might  be  regarded  as  conven- 
tions of  the  empire,  from  which  a  multitude  of  political  laws  pro- 
ceeded.^ This  is  a  point  on  which,  as  Fra  Paolo  and  his  friends 
alledged,  the  doctrine  mainly  rests. 

They  started  from  the  principle  which  had  been  successfully 
contended  for  in  France,  that  the  sovereign  power  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  God  and  is  subject  to  no  man.  It  is  never  the 
concern  of  the  pope  to  inquire  whether  the  proceedings  of  a 
state  be  sinful  or  not.  For  what  would  this  lead  to !  Is  there 
any  state  whatever  which,  in  its  ultimate  aim  at  least,  might 
not  be  guilty  of  sin!  The  pope  would  have  to  sift  the  conduct 
of  all  and  to  intervene  in  the  afiairs  of  all,  which  would  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  secular  sovereignty. 

1  See  Sarpi'a  letter  to  Leschaffer  3d  February  1619,  in  Ivebret's  Magazine,  I. 
479  ;  a  remark  for  those  times  so  much  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Mariana  deduces  the  most  extensive  secular  attribnitons  of  the  clergy  finom 
the  decrees  of  the  Spanish  councils.  But  it  must  always  bo  noted  that  even  in 
those  tiroes  spiritual  and  secular  claims  were  either  cqnfounded  together  or  made 
matter)  of  dispute.  The  old  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  had  in  reality  a  strongly 
spiritual  clement.  For  the  old  laws  are  based  in  general  on  ancient  conditions  m 
things.] 
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Now,  to  that  power,  spiritual  persons  as  well  as  secular  are 
subject.  All  power,  says  the  apostle,  comes  from  Grod.  From 
obedience  to  the  higher  powers  nobody  is  excepted,  any  more 
than  from  obedience  to  God.  The  prince  gives  laws;  he  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  over  every  man;  he  exacts  tribute;  in  all  which 
the  clergy  are  bound  to  the  same  obedience  as  the  laity .^ 

No  doubt,  they  admitted  that  a  certain  jurisdiction  belongs 
to  the  pope,  but  that  merely  spiritual.  For  did  Christ  ever  ex- 
ercise a  secular  jurisdiction?  And  he  could  not  have  transmit- 
ted to  St.  Peter,  or  to  his  successors,  what  he  never  laid  claim 
to  himself. 

Never,  accordingly,  can  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  be  derived 
from  an  original  divine  right  ;*  it  rests  solely  on  the  concessions 
of  the  monarchy.  The  monarch  has  granted  to  the  church  pro- 
perty and  jurisdiction ;  he  is  her  protector,  her  general  patron; 
on  him  justly  depends  the  nomination  of  the  clergy  and  the  pub- 
lication of  bulls. 

The  monarch  cannot  even  resign  this  power  if  he  would ;  it  is 
a  charge  solemnly  committed  to  him;  he  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  his  successors. 

Thus  did  the  claim  and  the  theory  of  the  state  boldly  confront 
f 

1  RispMta  d'un  dottore  in  thooloela  ad  una  lettcra  scrittagli  sopra  il  brete 
delle  censure.  "  Sono  dunque  tutti  ^i  ecclesiAstici  et  i  secolari  de  jure  diyino  sog- 
getti  al  principe  Becolaro.  Omnia  anima  potestatibus  sublimioribus  subdita  sit.  £ 
la  ragione  si  d,  perchd  siccomc  uiuno  d  eccettuato  dall'ubbldienza  che  deve  a  dio,  cosi 
niuno  d  eccettuato  dall'ubbidienza  che  deve  al  principe ;  perchd,  comme  soggionge 
Tapostolo,  omnis  potestas  a  deo." — [Reply  of  a  doctor  in  theology,  to  a  letter 
written  to  him  upon  the  brief  of  the  censures.  All  ecclesiastical  and  secular  per- 
sons then  are  subicct  d€  jure  divine  (by  the  law  of  Grod)  to  the  secular  prince.  "  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  And  the  reason,  indeed,  is,  that  as 
no  one  is  excepted  from  the  obedience  that  is  due  to  God.  so  no  one  is  excepted  from 
the  obedience  that  is  due  to  the  prince ;  for,  as  the  apostle  adds,  all  power  us  of  God.] 

>  Difesa  di  Giovanni  Marsilio  a  fln.Yore  della  risposta  delle  otto  proposition!, 
contro  la  quale  ha  scritto  Till"®  c  revmo  S'  C  Bcllarmino,  Venezia  1606, — [Defence 
of  John  Marsilio  in  favour  of  the  reply  of  the  eight  propositions,  against  vvhat  has 
been  written  by  the  most  Illustrious  and  most  Rev.  Lord  Cardinal  Bellarmino, 
Venice  1606,]  explains  the  meaning  of  his  author,  who  had  expressed  himself  some- 
wliat  obscurely,  and  this  explanation  at  least  is  authentic,  since  it  comes  from  the 
same  side,  as  follows :  *'  Dice  I'autore  duo  cose :  la  prima  si  e  che  le  persone  eocle- 
aiastiche  non  siano  esente  dalla  potest^  secolare,  nd  mono  i  beni  di  esse,  intendendo 
in  quelle  cose  alle  quali  la  detta  potest^  si  estende  (i.  e.  not  in  what  is  purely  spiri- 
tual) :  la  seconda  che  I'esentione  ch'hanno  li  detti  ecclesiastici  non  d  de  jure  divino, 
ma  de  jure  humane"  (p.  02). — [The  author  says  two  things :  the  first  is  that  eccle- 
siastical persons  are  not  exempted  from  being  under  the  secular  power,  nor  is  their 
property  any  less  exempted  therefrom,  meaning  in  such  things  as  the  said  power 
extends  to  (i.  e.  not  in  what  is  purely  spiritu<al):  the  second  is,  that  the  exemption 
eigoyed  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  persons  is  not  of  divine  right,  but  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  man  (p.  62).] 
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the  claim  and  the  theory  of  the  church.  The  tendencieo  uf  the 
conflicting  powers  were  expressed  in  opposite  systems.  In  the 
internal  fusion  of  spiritual  and  secular  interests  in  the  European 
states,  there  is  presented  a  wide  domain  of  human  actions  where 
the  two  meet  and  mingle.  The  church  had  already,  during  a 
long  period,  laid  claim  for  itself  to  that  entire  domain,  and  now 
it  preferred  this  claim  anew.  The  state  likewise  had  at  times 
on  its  side  raised  a  like  claim ;  but  probably  never  before  so 
boldly  or  so  systematically,  as  on  this  occasion.  These  claims 
never  admitted  of  being  properly  adjusted;^  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  only  politically,  by  a  mutual  willingness  to  make  concessions; 
as  soon  as  there  ceased  to  be  any  such  disposition,  a  conflict 
ensued.  Each  side  had  to  try  how  far  its  power  could  reach. 
Now  that  the  struggle  was  about  the  right  to  obedience,  it  could 
not  but  soon  be  seen  which  would  succeed  in  obtaining  it. 

On  the  17th  of  April  1606,  the  pope  pronounced  excommuni- 
cation in  the  strongest  form  of  earlier  centuries,  and  with  ex- 
press reference  to  so  omnipotent  a  predecessor  as  Innocent  III. 
had  been,  on  the  Doge,  the  senate  and  all  the  governing  powers 
of  Venice  collectively,  but  expressly  on  the  Consultores.  He 
allowed  the  persons  whom  he  thus  condemned  only  the  shortest 
respites,  within  which  they  could  possibly  have  their  sentence 
recalled,  that  is  three  of  eight  and  one  of  three  days.  After 
these  had  expired,  all  the  cl;urches  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
not  excepting  those  attached  to  monasteries  and  convents,  or 
private  chapels,  were  to  be  inhibited  from  being  used  for  divine 
service,  and  laid  under  the  interdict.  The  national  clergy  were 
commanded  to  publish  this  brief  of  condemnation  before  the  as- 
sembled congregation,  and  to  have  it  affixed  to  the  church  doors.* 
One  and  all  of  them,  from  the  patriarch  to  the  parish  priest, 
were  enjoined  to  do  this  under  the  penalty  of  severe  punishment 
at  the  hand  of  God  and  man. 

1  This  mutual  adjustment,  according  to  the  respectable  testimony  of  Mr.  Sydow, 
chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  has  never  been  so  equitably  arranged  as  on  the  old 
principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     Tr. 

>  '*  Mentre  in  esse  si  trovera  adunata  maggior  moltitudinc  di  popolo  per  sentir 
li  divini  officj." — [When  there  should  be  assembled  in  them  the  greatest  number  ot 
people  to  hear  the  divine  offices.]  As  was  done  in  Ferrara  with  such  important  re- 
sults. '•  Breve  di  censure  et  interdetto  della  S*»  di  NS™  P.  Paolo  V.  contra  li  S«* 
Yenetiani,  1606." — [Brief  of  censure  and  interdict  of  His  Holiness,  our  Lord 
Pope  Paul  v.,  against  the  Venetian  Lords,  1006.] 
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Such  was  the  attack.  The  defence  was  not  marked  by  such 
violence. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  college  of  Venice,  to  put  in  a  solemn 
protest,  as  had  been  done  in  earlier  times ;  but  this  measure  was 
not  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  was  in 
itself  null  and  yoid,  and  had  not  even  the  slightest  show  of  jus« 
tice  in  it.  Leonardo  Donato  intimated  to  the  clergy,  in  a  short 
announcement,  on  a  quarto  sheet,  the  determination  of  the  re- 
public to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
"which  in  civil  matters  owned  no  superior  but  God;  that  their 
faithful  clergy  would  already  recognise  of  itself  the  nullity  of  the 
censures  that  had  been  issued  against  them,  and  would  proceed 
without  interruption  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  the  cure 
of  souls  and  divine  worship.  No  intimidation,  no  threat  was 
expressed,  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  confidence,  although  some- 
thing more,  indeed,  may  have  been  done  verbally.^ 

And  hereby  had  the  question  of  claim  and  of  right  passed  into 
a  question  of  power  and  possession.  The  Venetian  clergy  when 
thus  required  by  their  two  superiors,  the  pope  and  the  republic, 
to  give  contradictory  proofs  of  obedience,  had  to  decide  to  whom 
they  would  give  these. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  but  at  once  obeyed  the  republic.  Not 
a  single  copy  of  the  papal  brief  was  posted  up.*  The  terms  of 
respite  appointed  by  the  pope  elapsed.  Divine  service  went  on 
in  the  usual  manner  in  all  quarters,  and  the  monasteries  followed 
the  example  of  the  secular  clergy. 

The  lately  instituted  orders  alone,  specially  representing  the 
principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  reformation,  that  is  the  Jesuits,  the 
Theatines,  and  the  Capuchins,  formed  an  exception.  The  Jesu- 
its, in  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  were  not  so  de- 
cided ;  they  first  inquired  what  course  they  should  take  of  their 
provincial  in  Ferrara,  and  their  general  in  Rome,  and  the  latter 
addressed  himself  to  the  pope.  Paul  V.'*s  reply  was,  that  they 
must  either  obey  the  interdict  or  shake  the  dust  from  oflF  their 

1  This  announcement  of  the  6th  of  May  1606,  is  printed  by  Rampacetto,  "  stam- 
pator  ducale" — [ducal  printer].  On  the  title  page  there  appears  the  cTangelist 
Mark  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  uplifted  sword.  In  the  senate,  as 
Priuli  says,  «•  lo  nuUite  molte  o  notorie" — [the  great  and  notorious  nullity]  of  the 
papal  brief  was  discussed. 

•  Paul  Sarpi,  I^istoria  particolare,  lib.  II.  p.  65,  assures  us  that  some  persona 
who  would  luive  ported  up  the  bulls,  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  very  inhabitants. 
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feet  and  leave  Venice.  This  was  certainly  a  hard  decision,  for 
they  were  told  at  once  that  they  never  durst  venture  to  return 
again,  but  their  principle  left  them  no  choice,  and  so  they  de- 
parted in  some  boats  to  the  papal  territory.^  The  two  other 
orders  were  carried  away  by  their  example.'  The  Venetians 
did  not  consider  a  middle  course,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Theatines,  to  be  advisable;  they  would  have  no  schism  in  their 
territory,  but  insisted  on  their  either  obeying  or  going  away. 
The  churches  rendered  vacant  were  easily  supplied  with  other 
priests,  great  care  being  taken  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of 
any  deficiency.  The  next  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  day  was 
observed  with  particular  pomp  afid  a  more  than  ordinarily  nu- 
merous procession.' 

But  at  all  events  the  result  was  a  complete  schism. 

The  pope  was  confounded ;  his  extravagant  ideas  were  bluntly 
confronted  by  the  real  state  of  things ;  but  were  there  any  means 
by  which  this  might  be  overborne? 

Paul  V.  thought  indeed  occasionally  of  the  application  of 
military  force;  even  in  the  congregations  the  warlike  tone  had 
at  one  time  the  preponderance.  Cardinal  Sauli  exclaimed  that 
the  Venetians  would  be  chastised;  legates  were  dispatched  and 
an  army  equipped.  But  at  bottom  this  durst  not  be  hazarded. 
There  must  have  been  room  to  fear  lest  Venice  should  seek  pro- 
testant  help  and  throw  Italy,  nay,  the  Roman  catholic  world  at 
large,  into  the  most  perilous  commotion. 

Once  more,  as  on  former  occasions,  an  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions respecting  the  rights  of  the  church,  had  to  be  sought  for 
at  least  in  political  negotiation ;  only  this  could  not  now  take 
place  between  the  parties  themselves,  for  they  were  too  keenly 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  was  naturally  to  be  effected  by  the 
intervention  of  the  two  leading  powers,  Spain  and  France. 

In  both  those  kingdoms,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  party  which 
could  have  wished  for  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities.  Among 
the  Spaniards  there  were  the  zealous  Roman  catholics  who  hoped 

1  JuTencius :  Hist.  soc.  Jesu  V.  II.  p.  93. 

s  When  V.  Sandl  (VI.  1110)  mentions  farther,  "i  refbrmati  di  S.  Francesco/' 
this  mistake  into  which  so  many  other  authors  hare  fallen,  has  arisen  from  the 
Capacins  being  just  reformed  Franciscans,  and  from  their  being  designated  as  such 
by  A.  Morosim,  on  this  occasion. 

*  A.  MamtKrenus  :  Historia  Yen.  tom.  III.  p.  8o0. 
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to  link  anew  the  Bomish  see  to  the  monarchy ;  also  the  govern- 
ors of  the  Italian  territories,  whose  power  must  have  been  en- 
hanced by  war;  and  even  the  ambassador  Viglienna  at  Rome 
cherished  this  desire,  thinking  thereby  to  advance  his  family  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  this  party 
consisted  of  the  zealous  protestants.  Sully  and  his  adherents 
would  willingly  have  seen  an  Italian  war,  as  likely  to  bring  some 
alleviation  to  the  Netherlanders,  at  this  very  time  hard  pressed 
by  Spinola.  On  both  sides,  too,  did  these  parties  make  demon- 
strations of  their  desires.  The  king  of  Spain  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which,  in  general  expressions  at  least,  he  engaged 
to  assist  him.  In  France  the  Venetian  ambassador  too  had 
offers  from  persons  of  consequence ;  he  considered  that  in  the 
course  of  a  month  he  might  have  collected  an  army  of  ]  5,000 
French.  These  prospective  measures,  nevertheless,  did  not 
carry  the  day.  The  leading  ministers,  Lerma  in  Spain  and 
Villeroy  in  France,  wished  to  preserve  peace.  The  former 
placed  all  his  glory  in  having  restored  it;  the  latter  belonged  to 
the  strict  Roman  catholic  side,  and  never  would  have  consented 
to  the  pope''s  being  attacked  by  the  French.^  In  these  views 
the  monarchs  agreed  with  their  ministers.  Henry  IV.  justly 
remarked  that  were  he  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of  the  re- 
public, he  should  jeopard  his  reputation  as  a  good  Roman  catho- 
lic. Philip  III.  sent  the  pope  a  new  declaration,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  support  him,  but  by  no  means  without  being  made 
sure  of  compensation  for  the  outlay,  and  even  then  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.^ 

1  Relatione  di  Pictro  Priuli  ritornato  di  Francia  4  Sett.  1608— [The  reiK)rt 
of  Peter  Priuli  on  his  return  from  France  on  the  4th  of  September  1608]  eontaiiw 
a  copious  account  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  French  in  this  business.  Villeroy 
declares:  "esser  questa  opportunissima  e  propria  occasione  di  guadagnare  I'animo 
del  papa.  -  -  II  re,  assicurato  dal  suo  ambiuiciatore  presso  la  republica  che  V.  S*  non 
metteria  in  mano  d'altri  qucsto  negotio  che  deila  M*  S.,  ebbe  mira  di  guadagnare  et 
obligarsi  con  questa  occasione  Tanimo  del  pontefioe.'* — [that  this  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune and  the  fattest  occasion  for  gaining  the  mind  of  the  pope.  -  -  The  king  assured 
by  his  ambassador,  now  with  the  republic,  that  your  Lordship  will  not  place  this 
affair  in  the  hands  of  any  other  but  his  Majesty's,  has  it  in  view  to  make  this  an 
occasion  for  gaining  and  obliging  the  mind  of  tlie  pope.] 

«  Francesco  Priuli :  Relatione  di  Spagna  20  Ag.  1608.  "  Venne  il  contestabile 
a  trovarmi  a  casa,  e  mi  disse  costantcmente  che  gli  ordini  dcll'ammassar  gent!  non 
erano  per  altro  se  non  per  non  star  in  otio  mentre  tutte  potenjEe  del  mondo  si  Rrma- 
yano,  ma  che  pcrd  non  s'erano  proveduti  di  danaro :  raccomandd  la  pace  d*Italia 
non  potendo  perder  la  republica  rell'esser  libcrale  di  parole  o*«equenti,  \)er  liaver  in 
odetto  quello  che  desiderava.  -  -  In  quel  tempo  che  il  duca  di  Lerma  delle  forze  da 
uoaasarBi  parld  iperbolicameute  all'ambasciator  d'Inghiiterra,  -  -  aorisaono  al  papa 
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Thus  were  the  possibilities  of  there  being  a  war,  dissipated 
The  only  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  was  which  should  con- 
tribute most  towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  therewithal 
establish  most  surely  its  own  influence.  For  this  purpose  Fran- 
cis di  Castro,  a  nephew  of  Lerma,  went  to  Venice  from  Spain, 
and  Cardinal  Joyeuse  from  France. 

Neither  have  I  the  inclmation  nor  am  I  in  a  condition  to  ana- 
lyze the  general  course  of  the  negotiations;  besides  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  most  important  steps. 

The  first  difficulty  lay  in  the  pope^s  insisting  before  all  things 
on  the  suspension  of  the  Venetian  laws  which  had  given  him 
such  ofience,  and  his  making  the  suspension  of  his  ecclesiastical 
censures  depend  upon  that. 

But  even  the  Venetians,  not  without  a  certain  republican 
self-conceit,  were  wont  to  declare  their  laws  to  be  sacred  and 
inviolable.  On  the  pope'^s  demand  being  made  the  subject  of 
deliberation  in  January  1607,  although  the  college  wavered,  yet 
at  last  in  the  senate  it  was  at  once  rejected.^  The  French,  who 
had  pledged  their  word  to  the  pope,  succeeded  in  having  it  once 

chc  S.  M*  gli  arera  ben  promeaso  d'ajutarlo,  ma  che  ci6  s'intcndeya  al  bene  e  non 
al  male,  -  -  che  il  cominciar  le  guerre  stava  in  mano  degli  nomini  et  il  flnire  in  quelle 
di  dlo." — [Francis  Priuli's  Dispatch  from  Spain,  20  August,  1608.  The  constable 
came  looking  foi  me  at  the  house,  and  constantly  told  me  that  the  orders  for  assem- 
bling troops  were  for  no  other  object  but  that  of  not  sitting  still  when  all  the  powers 
in  the  world  were  arming,  but  that  in  fine  they  were  not  provided  with  money  ;  he 
reoonmiended  the  peace  of  Italy,  the  safety  of  the  republic  not  being  compromised 
by  a  liberal  use  of  obsequious  terms  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in  effect  all  that  was 
wanted.  -  -  At  the  time  that  the  duke  of  Lerma  spoke  hyperbolically  to  the  English 
ambassador  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be  raised,  >  -  the  pope  was  written  to,  statins 
that  His  Majesty  had  indeed  promised  to  assist  him,  but  meaning  thereW  foi  good 
and  not  for  bad,  -  -  that  it  lay  with  men  to  begin  wars,  but  that  Grod  alone  could 
end  them.] 

1  Ger.  Priuli:  Cronica  Veneta  20  Zener  1606  (1607):  "Dope  lun|;a  disputa  di 
otto  giomi  e  rarie  pendentie  di  nudicio  deliberd  il  senate  rispondere  agb  ambasciatori 
di  Fnuicia  e  di  Spacna  che  il  devenir  a  qualairoglia  forma  di  sospensione.non  si  pud 
aocomodar  la  repubbca,  essendo  cosa  di  perpetuo  pregiudicio :  il  che  fu  proposto  da  S. 
Bembo  et  Al.  Lend  saij  del  consilio  et  A.  Mula  et  S.  Venier  saij  della  terra  ferma." 
— [After  a  long  discussion,  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  Tarious  leanines  of  the 
juonnent,  the  senate  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  reply  to  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Spain,  that  the  republic  could  not  consent  to  come  to  any  form  of 
suspension,  it  being  a  matter  of  perpetual  precedent;  which  (resolution)  was  pro- 
posed by  S.  Bembo  and  Al.  Zorzi  tavj  of  the  council,  and  A.  Mula  and  S.  Venier 
tiwj  of  the  continent.]  Others  were  for  adopting  a  more  moderate  course.  Nor  did 
it  appear  unlikely  that  they  would  succeed.  Nevertheless  the  news  arrived  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Spanish  arms  on  account  of  the  Naples  dis- 
sensions. **  E  fu  percid  preso  la  total  negativa  di  sospensione." — [And  the  total 
negative  of  the  suspension  was  therefore  adopted.]  There  being  ninety -nine  voices 
affainst  seventy-eight,  there  was  a  majority  of  21.  Notwithstanding,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  Bembo  himself  had  drawn  back  from  that  proposal.  On  the  Hth  of  March 
the  milder  meMure  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Zorxi,  Mula  and  Venier. 

I.  4   K 
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more  dLscassed  in  March.  One  at  least  of  the  four  who  ha<l 
opposed  it  in  the  college  then  retracted;  and  after  the  reasona 
for  and  against,  had  for  the  second  time  been  folly  stated  in  the 
senate,  even  on  this  occasion,  it  is  trae,  they  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  consent  to  a  formal  and  express  suspension;  but  a  deoisioD 
was  taken,  in  which  It  was  said  that  ^Hhe  republic  would  conduct 
itself  with  its  wonted  pioty/^  Dark  as  these  words  sotmded,  the 
ambassadors  and  the  pope  thought  that  they  could  perceive  in 
them  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish.  The  pope  too  then  suspended 
his  censures. 

But  there  immediately  occurred  another  and  a  very  unex- 
pected difficulty.  The  Venetians  refused  to  receive  back  the 
Jesuits  whom  they  had  expelled,  after  their  removal  by  a  so- 
lemn decree. 

Now,  was  it  to  be  thought  that  the  pope  could  allow  his  liege 
subjects,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  inviolable 
attachment  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  so  very  disadvantageous  a 
position! 

He  employed  every  expedient  to  induce  the  Venetians  to 
change  their  mind.  The  Jesuits  had  the  French  also  on  their 
side,  having  on  this  occasion  likewise  secured  the  king*s  favour 
by  means  of  a  special  embassy,  and  Joyeuse  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  their  case.     But  the  Venetians  remained  immovable.^ 

The  only  thing  remarkable  here  was  that  the  Spaniards  de- 
clared themselves  rather  against  than  for  them.  The  Domini- 
can interest  predominated  in  Spain ;  Lerma  had  no  liking  for 
the  Jesuits,  and,  as  a  general  maxim,  did  not  think  it  well  that 
a  state  should  be  compelled  to  take  back  disobedient  subjects. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Francis  di  Castro  first  avoided  all  mention 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  last  set  himself  directly  to  counteract  the 
intercessions  of  the  French.' 

1  Pietro  Prioli :  Relatione  di  Francia  adds  to  this :  "  Solamente  Tufficio  dell' 
ambasciatore  ritcnne  la  dispositionc  che  aveva  S.  M*»  exdtata  dall'efficaci  instanie 
che  faroDo  fatte  da  un  padre  Barisoni  Padoano  mandato  in  Francia  eq)re88amente 
dalla  sua  congrcgatione  con  pensiero  d'ottenor  di  intercssarsi  aceiocchd  fuaaero  di 
nuoYO  rioeyuti."— ^Nothing  but  the  office  of  ambassador  restrains  his  Majesty's  dis- 
poution»  stimulated  by  the  efficacious  solicitations  which  were  made  by  a  father 
(Jesuit)  called  Barisoni  of  Padua,  who  was  sent  to  France  expressly  from  Us  con- 
gregation with  the  yiew  of  getting  an  interest  excited  in  farour  of  their  being  re- 
ceiyed  anew.] 

*  Francesco  Priuli :  Relatione  di  Spagna  :  ''  Scntcndo  (i  Spagnuoli)  che  Francio* 
si  insisteyano  nell'introduzione  de'Gesmti,  scrissero  a  Roma  et  a  V^ieiia  che  noD 
trattassero  di  ci6,  dando  ragione  aUa  repubUca  di  non  yoler  eapitoUre  eon  gente 
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This  phenomenon,  though  evidently  originating  in  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  was  so  striking  as  to  startle  the  pope  him- 
self, and  as  he  suspected  some  deeper  mystery  he  ceased  to  press 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits/ 

But  how  much  must  this  resolution  have  cost  him.  For  the 
sake  of  a  few  insignificant  laws,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  appar- 
ently to  set  the  world  in  a  flame,  and  now  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  most  trusty  adherents  from  a 
Roman  catholic,  nay,  from  an  Italian  territory.^ 

The  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  submitted  to  the  liberation  of 
the  two  clergymen  whom  it  had  apprehended. 

On  this  occasion  they  only  claimed  the  right  of  putting  in  an 
assertion  of  their  legal  rights,  which  the  pope  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  Yet  the  expedient  that  was  finally  adopted  is  very 
singular.^  The  secretary  of  the  Venetian  senate  conducted  the 
prisoners  to  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  handed 
them  over  to  him;  *'  out  of  respect,^^  he  said,  *"'  forthe  most  Christian 
king,  and  with  the  proviso  that  the  right  of  the  republic  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  its  clergy,  should  not  be  impaired  thereby.'*^ 
'*  Thus  do  I  receive  them,^^  replied  the  ambassador,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  a  gallery. 
"  Here  are  the  prisoners,"  said  he,  "who  are  delivered  over  to 
the  pope;"  but  never  thought  of  mentioning  the  proviso.     The 

Buddita  oli«  rayera  81  gmyemente  ofTefia." — {(The  Spaniards)  perceiring  that  the 
French  insisted  on  the  introdaetion  of  the  Jeeuits,  wrote  to  Rome  and  to  Venice 
that  they  would  not  treat  ahout  that,  giving  as  a  reason  to  the  republic,  their  not 
wishing  to  enter  into  terms  with  a  body  of  people  that  had  so  seriously  oflended  it.] 

^  Franoosoo  Frinli :  *'  Venuto  I'aTviso  dell'intiero  aooomodamento,  desisterono 
dal  procuraro  ohe  si  trattasse  di  loro  con  la  S**  V.,  non  solo  per  non  aver  volute  par- 
lar  di  bro,  ma  per  essersi  attraTersati  alii  gagliardi  nfficj  di  Frances! ;  che  feee  du- 
bitare  il  papa  oi  qualche  recondite  mistero,  e  non  ri  Yolse  insistere»  con  che  essi  non 
■apcTano  che  dire/' — [Advice  having  arrived  of  the  entire  accommodation  (of  the 
dispute)  thev  desisted  from  pressisff  for  a  negotiatioo  between  them  and  your  Sere- 
nity, not  only  by  not  having  wished  to  speak  of  them,  but  by  being  opposed  to  the 
eager  officiousness  of  the  French ;  which  made  the  pope  doubt  that  there  was  some 
deep  mystery,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  insist  on  that  point,  so  that  they  knew  not 
what  to  say.] 

«  Ger.  PriuH  :  "  Pesd  molto  a  S.  S^»  questa  coea  de'  Gesuiti,  non  per  loro,  ma 
per  la  sua  propria  riputatione." — [The  pope  felt  much  this  affiur  of  the  Jesuits,  not 
on  account  of  their  but  his  own  reputation.] 

*  Joyeuse  speaks  of  it  as  a  condition :  **  che  levandoei  le  censure  siano  consignati 
11  due  prigioni  a  chi  li  rioeve  in  nome  di  S.  Santit^,  li  quail,  se  bene  S.  Serenita 
^Venice)  dice  di  darli  in  gratlBcatione  di  S.  M.  Chr***,  si  dovessero consignarc  semut 
air  altro." — [that  on  the  censure  being  taken  off,  the  two  prisoners  should  be  con- 
signed to  whoever  should  receive  them  in  the  name  of  his  Tloliness,  and  the  said 
prisoners  were  to  be  consigned  without  saying  another  word,  although  its  Serenity 
(Venice)  professed  to  give  them  as  a  gratificatioii  to  hit  moit  Christian  Mj^Jesty.] 
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cardinal  then  caused  them,  without  adding  a  single  word,  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  papal  commissioner,  who  received  them  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Still  how  far  were  the  parties  from  having  come  to  any  degree 
of  unanimity.  All  that  was  meant  was  the  restoration  of  mere 
external  harmony. 

In  order  to  that  there  was  now  further  requisite  the  removal 
of  the  censure  and  the  giving  of  absolution. 

But  the  Venetians  had  objections  to  make  even  against  this; 
they  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  censure  in  itself  was  null 
and  void,  and  did  not  at  all  affect  them;  that  therefore  they 
stood  in  no  need  of  any  absolution.  Joyeuse  told  them,  he  could 
not  alter  the  forms  of  the  church.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
the  absolution  should  not  be  accompanied  with  the  usual  publi- 
city; Joyeuse  appeared  in  the  college;  and  pronounced  it  there 
as  it  were  privately.  The  Venetians  have  constantly  maintained 
that  they  came  off  without  any  absolution.^  It  was  not,  indeed, 
given  with  all  the  formalities,  but  given  it  certainly  was. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  the  points  in  dispute  were 
settled,  not  so  entirely, to  the  advantage  of  the  Venetians  as  is 
generally  maintained. 

The  laws  of  which  the  pope  complained  were  suspended ;  the 
clergymen  whom  he  required  to  be  liberated,  were  delivered  over 
to  him;  even  the  absolution  was  received.  Nevertheless  every 
thing  was  done  under  extraordinary  restraints.  The  Venetians 
conducted  themselves  as  in  an  affair  of  honour,  with  an  anxious 
care  for  their  reputation ;  every  concession  they  clogged  as  much 
as  possible  with  conditions  and  reservations.  The  pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  so  far  the  disadvantage  that  he  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  a  marked  and  not  very  honourable  concession,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

After  that  the  relations  betwixt  Rome  and  Venice,  at  least 
externally,  resumed  their  old  course.  The  pope  called  out  to 
the  first  ambassador  from  the  Venetians;  "  Old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  have  become  new;"  he  complained  at  times  that 
Venice  would  not  forget  what  he  had  forgotten ;  that  he  had 

1  At  the  close  of  his  29th  book  Darn  gives  the  letter  of  Joyeuse ;  without  doubt 
the  only  important  one  he  adduces  in  this  affair  ;  only  he  brings  against  it  what  to 
mo  appear  very  untenable  objections. 
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exhibited  as  much  mildness  and  docility  as  any  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  done.^ 

Fundamentally,  all  this  came  to  nothing  more  than  that  new 
hostilities  were  avoided ;  the  essential  points  of  opposition  re- 
mained as  before ;  any  genuine  mutual  confidence  was  not  so 
soon  restored. 

DECISION  or  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

The  controversy  betwixt  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  was 
meanwhile  decided  in  a  similar  way,  that  is,  imperfectly. 

Clement,  as  we  have  seen,  died  before  pronouncing  a  judg- 
ment in  the  ease.  Paul  V.,  who  took  it  up  with  all  the  zeal  that, 
generally  speaking,  marked  the  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration, for  it  was  the  subject  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen  meet- 
ings, held  in  his  presence  from  September  1605  to  February 
1606,  inclined  no  less  than  his  predecessor  to  the  old  system,  on 
the  side  ©f  the  Dominicans.  In  October  and  November  1606, 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  form  in  which 
the  Jesuit  doctrine  was  to  be  condemned;  so  that  the  Domini- 
cans considered  the  victory  actually  theirs.* 

But  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Venetian  afiairs  issued 
in  the  manner  we  have  been  considering;  the  Jesuits  had  given 
the  see  of  Home  a  proof  of  their  attachment,  in  which  they  had 
far  surpassed  all  the  other  orders,  and  for  that  Venice  had  made 
them  sufier. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  seemed  a  piece  of 
cruelty,  had  the  Roman  see  wished  to  inflict  a  decree  of  condem- 
nation on  its  most  trusty  servants.  When  all  was  prepared  for 
it,  the  pope  recoiled.  For  a  time  he  let  the  matter  rest ;  but  at 
last  on  the  29th  of  August  1 607,  he  came  out  with  a  declaration 
by  which  the  Disputatores  and  Gonsultores  were  sent  home;  the 
decision  was  to  be  announced  at  its  proper  time,  but  meanwhile 
it  expressed  the  earnest  desire  of  his  Holiness  that  neither  party 
should  detract  from  the  other.^ 

1  Relatione  di  Mocenigo,  1612.  The  pope  declared,  "  che  oonTeniTa  per  servitio 
d' Italia  che  foese  sempre  buona  intelligenza  fra  quella  sede  e  questa  republica" — 
[that  it  was  for  the  adrantage  of  Italy  that  there  should  always  be  a  good  under- 
BtandiDg  between  that  see  and  this  republic]. 

*  Serry,  Ilistoria  congregationum  de  auxiliis,  has  at  p.  562,  f.  the  document  re- 
lative to  this.  •*  Gratia)  rictrici,"  he  even  says,  "jam  canebatur  lo  triumphe." — 
[Hail  to  the  victor,  lo  triumphe  was  already  sung.] 

s  Coronelli,  Secretary  of  the  congr^^tion,  in  Serry,  p.  589.  **  Tra  tanto  ha 
ordinate  (S.  S*)  molto  seriamente  che  nel  trattarc  di  queste  materie  neanino  ardis- 
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In  this  way  the  Jesuits  even  derived  an  advantage  from  the 
loss  they  had  suffered  in  Venice.  It  was  a  great  gain  for  them 
to  have  tlie  doctrine  they  had  contended  for,  not  indeed  sano- 
tioned,  but  still  not  rejected.  They  even  boasted  of  victory ; 
and  with  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  their  orthodoxy  which 
they  had  once  enjoyed,  they  now,  without  impediment,  pmnsaed 
still  further  the  doctrinal  direction  thev  had  once  taken. 

It  remains  only  to  be  inquired  whether  they  were  also  to  suc- 
ceed in  fully  composing  their  own  internal  contentions. 

A  violent  fermentation  still  prevailed.  The  changes  in  the 
constitution  proved  insufficient,  and  the  Spanish  opposition  did 
not  desist  from  their  grand  aim,  which  was  to  remove  Aquavrva. 
At  last,  what  had  never  happened  before,  the  procurators  of  the 
provinces  as  a  body,  even  declared  a  general  congregation  to  be 
necessary.  In  1607  it  met,  and  thorough  changes  again  fell 
under  discussion. 

We  have  often  remarked  already  the  close  alliance  into  which 
the  Jesuits  had  entered  with  France,  and  the  favour  which  Henry 
IV.  had  conferred  upon  them.  He  took  an  interest  likewise  in 
the  internal  contentions  of  the  order,  and  was  entirely^  for  Aqua- 
viva.  In  a  letter  written  expressly  for  the  occasion,  he  not  only 
gave  the  latter  assurance  of  his  friendly  regard ;  he  even  inti- 
mated to  the  congregation  his  wish  that  no  modification  should 
be  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  society.* 

Now  it  was  that  Aqua  viva  knew  how  to  take  excellent  advan- 
tage of  so  powerful  a  protection. 

The  opposition  he  experienced  had  its  chief  seat  in  the  pro* 
vincial  congregations.  He  now  carried  through  a  law  in  virtue 
of  which  no  proposition  in  a  provincial  assembly  should  be  con- 
sidered as  admitted,  unless  approved  by  two  thirds  of  all  the 
votes,  and,  further,  even  a  proposition  that  bad  been  adopted  in 
this  manner,  could  come  under  deliberation  at  a  general  meeting 
only  in  case  of  the  majority  there  first  giving  their  consent. 

ca  di  quallficare  c  eenaurare  I'altra  parte." — [Among  so  many  (His  Holineas)  has 
ordained  very  seriously,  that  in  treating  these  matters  neither  party  shall  dare  t* 
qualify  and  censure  the  other.] 

1  Litene  christianissimi  regis  ad  congregatos  patres,  TV.  Kal.  Dec.  1607, — 
[Letter  of  the  most  Christian  king  to  the  assembled  Fathers,]  in  Juvencim  V.  II. 
lib.  IX.  n.  108.  "  Vosque  hortamur  ad  retinendam  institoti  vestri  int«gritatem  et 
■plendorem."— [And  we  exhort  yoa  to  retain  the  integrity  and  splendiOiir  of  your 
institution.] 
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These  regulations,  it  is  evident,  curtailed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  influence  of  the  provincial  congregations. 

But  over  and  above  this,  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced  on  the  general^s  opponents,  and  the  superiors  in 
the  provinces  were  expressly  directed  to  proceed  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  as  they  were  called.  Thereupon  tranquillity 
was  gradually  restored. '  The  Spanish  members  submitted,  and 
ceased  any  longer  to  oppose  the  new  turn  which  things  had 
taken  in  the  order.  A  more  docile  generation  grew  up  by  de- 
grees under  the  dominant  influence.  The  general,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  by  redoubled  devotedneas  to  recompence 
Henry  the  lY.  for  the  favours  he  experienced  at  his  hands. 

ooKcmaiON. 

SuoH  was  the  manner  in  which  all  these  contentions  once  more 
tended  to  subside  into  peace. 

But  if  we  reflect  on  their  development  and  general  result,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  attended  with  the  greatest  alteration 
in  the  internal  structure  of  the  Roman  catholic  church. 

We  started  from  the  moment  in  which  the  papal  power,  while 
engaged  in  a  triumphant  struggle,  was  advancing  to  ever  greater 
amplitude  of  power.  Intimately  bound  up  as  it  was  with  the 
policy  of  Spain,  it  conceived  the  design  of  hurrying  along  all  the 
Roman  catholic  powers  in  one  direction,  and  of  overwhelming  by 
some  grand  achievement  those  who  had  apostatized  from  it.  Had 
it  succeeded  in  this,  it  would  have  raised  the  impulsive  force  of 
the  (so  called)  spiritual  principle  to  an  unlimited  ascendancy, 
would  have  bound  all  Roman  catholic  states  in  one  comprehen- 
sive unity,  of  ideas,  faith,  life  and  policy,  and,  together  with  that, 
have  acquired  a  predominating  influence  in  their  internal  afiiairs 

But  at  this  very  crisis  the  strongest  internal  oppositions  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  French  a&ir  the  feeling  of  nationality  rose  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  Even  those  who  in 
point  of  creed  were  Roman  catholics  would  not  submit  to  be 
guided  in  all  particulars  by  spiritual  motives,  or  to  be  directed 
by  the  church's  supreme  head;  there  were  other  principles  of 
secular  policy  and  national  independence  which  opposed  the  de- 
signs of  the  popedom  with  invincible  energy.     We  may  say  in 
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general,  that  these  principles  carried  the  day;  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  them;  the  French  church  even  owed  its 
restoration  to  its  adopting  them  as  the  basis  on  which  it  reposed. 

But  the  consequence  of  this  now  was,  that  France  again  threw 
herself  henceforward  into  hostilities  with  the  Spanish  monarchy; 
that  two  great  powers,  naturally  rivals,  and  at  all  times  peculi- 
arly prone  to  contention,  appeared  as  mutual  antagonists  in  the 
midst  of  the  Boman  catholic  world.  So  small  was  the  possibil- 
ity of  maintaining  unity !  Nay  such  was  the  relative  position 
of  Italy  that  this  antagonism,  and  the  balance  of  power  resulting 
from  it,  secured  an  advantage  to  the  Bomish  see. 

Meanwhile  fresh  theological  dissensions  broke  out.  However 
acute  and  precise  the  determinations  of  the  Tridentine  council 
might  be,  yet  these  they  could  not  prevent;  for  even  within  the 
limits  which  they  had  drawn,  there  was  room  enough  for  new 
theological  controversies.  The  two  most  powerful  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  entered  the  lists  as  antagonists;  those  two  mon- 
archies even  in  a  certain  measure  took  part  with  them,  and  there 
was  wanting  at  Bome  sufficient  courage  to  pronounce  a  decision. 

To  this  were  now  added  the  dissenting  opinions  regarding  the 
limits  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  jurisdiction,  and  which,  al- 
though they  had  a  local  origin  and  began  with  by  no  means  so 
very  powerful  a  neighbour,  yet  were  advanced  with  a  spirit  and 
an  effect  which  obtained  for  them  an  universal  significancy.^ 
The  memory  of  Paul  Sarpi  is  justly  held  in  high  honour 
throughout  all  B>oman  catholic  states.  He  it  was  that  fought 
for  and  won  the  fundamental  principles,  to  which  we  may  refer 
the  spiritual  privileges  which  they  all  enjoy  in  common.  The 
pope  found  it  beyond  his  power  to  set  him  aside. 

Here  we  find  contradictions  in  ideas  and  in  doctrine,  in  con- 
stitution and  in  power,  violently  conflicting  with  the  ecclesias- 
tico-secular  unity  which  the  popedom  was  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish, and  threatening  to  subvert  it  altogether. 

The  course  of  things  betokens  nevertheless  that  those  ideas 
which  maintained  a  mutual  consistency  with  each  other,  proved 

1  ••  V.  S**,"  exclaims  P.  Priuli  on  his  return  from  France,  "  ha  dichiarito,  si  pud 
dire,  sin  a  quai  termini  sia  permesso  al  pontefice  estendcre  la  sua  tcmporale  e  spin- 
tuale  autorit^." — ["four  Holiness  has  declared,  it  may  be  said,  how  far  a  pontiff  may 
be  allowed  to  eictend  his  temporal  and  spiritual  authority.]  (Relatione  di  Francia 
1608.) 
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once  more  the  strongest.  To  conciliate  the  internal  antagonism 
was  beyond  the  power  of  man,  but  the  endeavours  made  to  avoid 
an  actaal  conflict  were  successful.  Peace  betwixt  the  two  great 
powers  was  restored  and  maintained;  Italian  interests  did  not 
yet  rise  to  a  full  consciousness  of  their  existence  and  practical 
influence;  silence  was  imposed  on  the  contending  orders.  The 
controversies  betwixt  church  and  state  were  not  carried  to  extre- 
mities: Venice  accepted  the  profiered  mediation. 

The  policy  of  the  popedom  lay  in  taking  a  position  as  much 
as  possible  above  the  contending  parties,  and  in  composing  their 
dissensions.  It  still  had  sufficient  authority  to  be  capable  of 
doing  this. 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  struggle  outwards,  the  advancement 
towards  a  reformation  actually  made,  and  the  contest  against 
protestantism  being  incessantly  maintained,  caused  a  re-action 
on  this  policy,  from  which  in  their  turn  they  mainly  sprang. 

To  this  and  its  development  we  must  now  return. 

I.  4  L 
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